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THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The Honourable J. B. Aird, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Aird Grosart Phillips (Rigaud) 
Belisle Haig Quart 

Cameron Hastings Rattenbury 
Carter Laird Robichaud 
Choquette Lang Savoie 

Croll Macnaughton Sparrow 

Davey McElman Sullivan 

Eudes McLean Thorvaldson 
Fergusson O’Leary (Carleton) White 

Gouin Pearson Yuzyk—(30) 


Ex Officio Members: Flynn and Martin 
(Quorum 7) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, November 19th, 
1968: 


6. The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed of thirty members, seven of 
whom shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred on motion all bills, 
messages, petitions, inquiries, papers, and other matters relating to foreign and 
commonwealth relations generally, including: 


(i) Treaties and International Agreements. 
(ii) External Trade. 
(iii) Foreign Aid. 
(iv) Defence. 
(v) Immigration. 
(vi) Territorial and Offshore matters. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, December 
19th, 1968: 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable Senators Aird, Bélisle, Cameron, Carter, Choquette, Croll, Davey, 
Eudes, Fergusson, *Flynn, Gouin, Grosart, Haig, Hastings, Laird, Lang, Macnaughton, 
*Martin, McElman, McLean, O’Leary (Carleton), Pearson, Phillips (Rigaud), Quart, 
Rattenbury, Robichaud, Savoie, Sparrow, Sullivan, Thorvaldson,White and Yuzyk. (30) 

*Ex officio members 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, February 4th, 
1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Martin, P.C., moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator McDonald: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be authorized to examine 
and report to the Senate from time to time on any matter relating to foreign and 
Commonwealth affairs generally, on any matter assigned to the said Committee by 
the Rules of the Senate, and, in particular, without limiting the generality of the 
foregoing, on any matter concerning the Caribbean area; and 
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That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of such counsel 
and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be required for the foregoing 
purposes, at such rates of remuneration and reimbursement as the Committee may 
determine, and to compensate witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living 
expenses, if required, in such amount as the Committee may determine. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


ROBERT FORTIER 
Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday, February 6th, 1969. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs convened this day pursuant to notice at 
2.00 p.m. in camera for the purpose of organization. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Cameron, Carter, Davey, 
Fergusson, Gouin, Grosart, Haig, Hastings, Lang, Martin, McLean, Pearson, Phillips 
(Rigaud), Quart, Robichaud, Savoie, Sparrow, Sullivan and Thorvaldson.—(20) 


Present, though not of the Committee: The Honourable A. H. McDonald. 


In attendance: Peter Dobell, Director of the Parliamentary Centre for Foreign 
Affairs and Foreign Trade. 


The Chairman made an opening statement in which he referred to his speech in the 
Senate Chamber on the 4th February, 1969, in the debate on the motion which 
framed certain terms of reference for the Committee. The immediate inquiry would be 
into Canada’s relationship with the countries of the Caribbean area. The framework of 
the study would be in two parts: an examination of the general background of the 
area; and Canada’s relations with the Caribbean countries. About five or six witnesses 
would be heard on Part I before the Easter recess and a similar number on Part II 
before the summer prorogation. A report of the Committee to the Senate might or 
might not follow. The Chairman would welcome suggestions from Committee members 
at all times. The Committee might feel it would be a useful procedure to have several 
members briefed in rotation to interrogate successive witnesses. 


The Chairman said the first working papers of the Committee would be: 


1. Monthly review of the Bank of Nova Scotia for August, 1968; 

2. The Economics of Development in Small Countries with Special Reference to the 
Caribbean, by William G. Demas; and 

3. Canada-West Indies Economic Relations, by Levitt & Mcintyre. 


Copies of these documents would be distributed to members. 


Mr. Dobell, at the Chairman’s request, then addressed the Committee. He explained 
the manner in which the Parliamentary Centre, if retained by the Committee, would 
provide services in respect of the Caribbean inquiry. He outlined a proposed scheme 
for the inquiry and referred to several witnesses the Committee might wish to hear. 


It was agreed by the Committee that each witness should be asked to supply a 
summary of his statement in advance for distribution to members of the Committee. 
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The Committee authorized the printing of 800 copies in English and 300 copies in 
French of its proceedings. 


The Committee appointed a Steering Committee composed of the Honourable 
Senators Aird, Grosart, Robichaud, and ex officio Flynn and Martin. 


The Committee authorized the Steering Committee, subject to confirmation by the 
Committee, to negotiate contracts and agreements for goods and services reasonably 
and necessarily required for the purposes of the Committee. 


It was agreed the Committee should meet on Thursday, 13th February, at 10.00 
am., to hear its first witness, Willis C. Armstrong, Associate Dean, School of 
International Affairs, Columbia University. 


The Committee then adjourned at 2.45 p.m. 


ATTEST: 
R. J. Batt, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 


Thursday, February 13th, 1969. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs met this day, pursuant to adjournment 
and notice, at 10.05 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Carter, Davey, Ferguson, Flynn, 
Haig, Martin, Pearson, Quart, Robichaud, Sparrow and Thorvaldson.—(12) 


In attendance: Mr. Peter Dobell, Director of the Parliamentary Centre for Foreign 
Affairs and Foreign Trade. 


The Chairman outlined briefly the Committee’s plans for forthcoming meetings. He 
emphasized that the Committee would restrict its initial studies to the Caribbean area, 
and then introduced as the first witness on this subject: 


Willis C. Armstrong, 

Associate Dean, 

School of International Affairs, 
Columbia University. 


The witness made a statement; he was questioned thereon, and thanked by the Com- 
mittee. 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m., Tuesday, February 25th, 
1969. 


ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note: A map of the Caribbean area is appended to this day’s proceedings. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Mr. Willis C. Armstrong is an Associate Dean of tne Scnool of International Affairs 
of Columbia University. 


Before joining Columbia Mr. Armstrong had a twenty-eight year career with the 
United States Government. After some years of graduate study in Russian history at 
Columbia, he went to Moscow as an Embassy translator in 1939. During the war he 
handled problems related to Shipping land-lease supplies to the USSR, and later served 
as Director of the Russian area of the War Shipping Administration. He returned to the 
State Department in 1946, and held a variety of positions in the Economic Area, 
dealing with commercial policy, commodity problems, and security controls over trade. 
He was the U.S. Delegate to International Rubber Study Group Meeting in 1950-1958, 
and he also was on various U.S. delegations to meetings on other commodities, and to 
inter-American economic meetings. In 1957 he served briefly as Acting Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 


Mr. Armstrong became Counselor for Economic Affairs at the American Embassy 
in Ottawa in 1958 and in 1960 was made Deputy Chief of Mission and supervisory 
consul general. In 1961 he was given the personal rank of Minister. In 1962-64 he was 
Director of the Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs in the 
State Department. He went to London as Minister for Economic Affairs in the 
Embassy in 1964, and he retired from the Foreign Service in September, 1967. 


Dean Armstrong received his B.A. from Swarthmore in 1933 and his M.A. from 
Columbia University in 1934. He was briefly a lecturer at the American University in 
Washington, and for twelve years was lecturer on Soviet affairs at the School of 
Advanced International Studies of Johns Hopkins. He received a Rockefeller Public 
Service Award in 1956. 
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THE SENATE 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, February 13, 1969 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs met this 
day at 10 a.m. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, this morning 
we begin a series of meetings in which the committee 
will examine Canada’s relations with the Caribbean 
region. 


Before introducing our witness for this morning, Mr. 
Willis Armstrong, may I take the opportunity to 
report briefly on the discussion in our organizational 
meeting last Thursday when the committee decided 
how it should function in the months ahead. 


We have decided that the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs should henceforth undertake a regular- 
ly scheduled program of work, involving serious 
in-depth examination of foreign policy issues of 
concern to Canada. There seems to be general agree- 
ment that it would be in the best interests of obtaining 
an effective result if this committee were to focus ona 
specific area so that Canada’s relationship thereto 

could be particularly examined. In other words, the 
committee should address itself to areas of study that 
are of prime importance to Canada, but on an overall 
_and long-term scale. 


We see the expanded role for this committee as 
‘being one of the means through which senators can 
play a continuing and active role in the Parliament of 
our country. We recognize in full that the approach we 
have decided to follow is necessarily experimental and 
that we shall have to be prepared to be flexible and to 
adapt our practices as the program unfolds. In trying 
to work out a program for the Senate, I think it 
important to bear in mind that our work and the work 
of the Committee on External Affairs and National 
Defence in the House of Commons should be mutually 
complementary. 


In order to provide support for our work, your 
committee has authorized the entering into of an 
agreement with the Parliamentary Centre for Foreign 
Affairs and Foreign Trade. The Director of the 
Parliamentary Centre, Mr. Peter Dobell, who is on my 
left, will act as adviser to the committee in developing 


its program. He has also recruited to his staff Mr. 
Bernard Wood, now at Carleton University, who will 
act as the full-time research assistant to the committee 
after his comprehensive examinations for his M. A. 
have been completed in early May. We believe that 
these arrangements should contribute to the effective 
work of the committee. 


I have already mentioned that the committee has 
decided that it should begin its work with an 
examination of Canada’s relations with the Caribbean 
region. As you may recall in the Senate on the evening 
that this motion was presented by Senator Martin I 
made some remarks from which I should now like to 
quote because I think it more or less summarizes what 
I have in mind. As I said in the Senate on February 4: 


I believe that the Caribbean area presents to 
Canada a particular challenge inasmuch as most of 
the problems plaguing the peace of the world are 
there present—the problems of size, of race, of 
economic need and of differing political and social 
goals. Inasmuch as Canada cares about these issues, 
the Caribbean allows a unique opportunity for 
Canadian involvement. Not only is the region of a 
size to attempt considerable and perhaps decisive 
impact by a Canadian program, but there is 
already a predisposition in the area for a Canadian 
presence. Furthermore, Britain’s withdrawal and 
the apparent disinclination of the United States to 
increase its commitment in the area, leave a neat 
geographical sphere of influence where Canadian 
effort will not be overshadowed. 


I would like to speak briefly about the program. The 
committee’s program of work is divided into two main 
phases. Prior to the Easter recess the committee will 
hear expert witnesses who will discuss the region and 
its problems. This will provide the background for the 
second phase of our examination, which will involve 
considering in detail Canada’s relations with the 
countries of the region. 


We have already arranged for three witnesses. In 
addition to Mr. Armstrong, the committee will hear on 
February 25 Mr. William Demas, now Economic 
Adviser to the Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago, 
who will be appearing in his private capacity as the 
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author of a very interesting study “Development 
Problems of Smaller Nations”, copies of which are 
being circulated to all members. I understand copies 
have now in fact been distributed to all members of 
the committee. He will talk about development 
problems in the region. The following week, on March 
3, the committee will hear Mr. John Plank of the 
‘Brookings Institute in Washington, who will talk about 
the problem of political development in the region. He 
will give particular emphasis to radical movements, 
consider the impact of Cuba on countries in the 
region, and examine the prospects for Cuba’s possible 
reintegration into the inter-American system. 


I have mentioned that committee members are being 
encouraged to read Mr. Demas’s book. They have also 
been provided with copies of an excellent study by the 
private planning association entitled ‘‘Canada-West 
Indies Economic Relations” and a useful monthly 
letter for last August by the Bank of Nova Scotia 
entitled “Spotlight on Development in the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean”’. 


I tum now to today’s witness, Mr. Willis Armstrong, 
presently the Associate Dean of the School of Inter- 
national Affairs at Columbia University. As Mr. 
Armstrong’s biography has been circulated to mem- 
bers of the committee, I do not propose to review his 
most distinguished career. On this occasion I think it 
important to note only that he has held a number of 
senior positions in the State Department. He was at 
one time responsible for British Commonwealth 
Affairs which, of course, includes the Commonwealth 
Caribbean countries. As a specialist in economic 
questions, he has also had considerable experience 
with Latin American countries and has had personal 
experience in a number of countries in the Caribbean 
tegion. Mr. Armstrong by his own admission is not an 
academic specialist on the Caribbean, but there is no 
doubt that he is extremely well qualified to open our 
examination of this complex region. 


At short notice, following the request of members of 
the committee last Thursday, Mr. Armstrong has 
provided a brief outline of the main points which he 
wishes to cover. Mr. Armstrong will now make some 
introductory comments and will, I hope, focus in his 
concluding observations on some of the specific 
problems which governments face in dealing with the 
Caribbean region. I believe that this type of back- 
ground will be invaluable to us ultimately in assessing 
Canadian policy toward the region. 


As decided by the committee, we will follow the 
procedure of two senators taking the lead in any 
questions that may be presented to Mr. Armstrong 
after he has completed his remarks. Senator Thor- 
valdson, the former chairman of this committee, and 
Senator Fergusson have undertaken to lead the ques- 
tioning and, of course, when they are finished the 
meeting is open to all senators present to participate in 
questioning and in the general discussion that no 
doubt will follow. 


Mr. Willis C. Armstrong, Associate Dean, School of 
International Affairs, Columbia University: Mr. Chair- 
man and honourable senators, it is a privilege and 
pleasure for me to be with you. It is always nice to get 
off campus for a day. 


I can sympathize with people in other universities 
who have problems. I thought, when I came to Canada 
yesterday, that I was coming to a place of great 
serenity; but someone handed me the Montreal Star 
on the plane and I noted how people at Sir George 
Williams University feel. We did not have quite such 
damage at Columbia, but we did have some. 


The Caribbean area is, of course, a fascinating and 
colourful place. I suppose one must think about it 
historically, in terms of its Europeanization, from 
Columbus down. 


What happened in the Caribbean in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries reflected Euro- 
pean politics and European expansion. 


The area is full of the wrecks of sunken ships and 
evidences of arguments between the British, the 
French, the Spanish, the Dutch and other maritime 
explorers. 


The independence of some of the States came in the 
early nineteenth century—the Spanish speaking states, 
Colombia and parts of Central America, but not Cuba. 


French speaking Haiti also became independent, but 
Cuba and Puerto Rico remained Spanish until the end 
of the nineteenth century. Because of that fact and 
because of a good deal of American interest in the 
area, you find Cuba and Puerto Rico at the moment in 
the odd position of being at the opposite ends of the 
spectrum, so to speak, of Spanish-speaking areas in the 
Caribbean, with Cuba being under the Castro regime 
and Puerto Rico being part of the United States, 
although not a state. 


Of course, most of the people in the Carribbean are 
descended from immigrants. The original inhabitants 
mostly died off as a result of contact with the Euro- 
peans. In many cases it was a simple matter of lack of 
immunity to European diseases, particularly children’s 
diseases. There were not many Indians left, at least in 
the coastal areas, after extensive contact with the Eu- 
ropeans. 


The Europeans brought in large numbers of African 
slaves. Apart from ports, navigation, and the strategy 
of sea power, the area has been dependent upon 
tropical agriculture, which paid well under slavery. or 
under low wage conditions. 


The termination of the slave trade into the area still 
meant a very low standard of living amongst the 
people, because there is little or no alternative to 
working on a sugar plantation in an island that has 
little or no other economic activity. 
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Sugar, coffee, and bananas are the staples of 
agriculture in the area. Almost any area in the 
Caribbean will grow bananas. Sugar is suitable for 
many of the areas; coffee in the more temperate 
highlands is also an important crop. 


Mining and mineral products became, after the 
beginning of the twentieth century, a very important 
item. Oil was a great discovery in Venezuela and later 
iron ore was found in vast quantities. Oil in Trinidad 
has been a source of growth. There is not much in the 
way of minerals up through Central America. 


The other part of the economy depends on geo- 
graphical location. A Panamanian diplomat told me 
once: ‘‘We do not need to worry about economic 
development; we have the Canal and you need the 
Canal and we will make you pay for it enough so that 
it will take care of our development problems.” This 
illustrates the simple fact that the Republic of Panama 
has its own special economy built on the need of 
others for the geography of the area. 


Cuba has again a similar strategic interest for the 
United States or for any country with major, shall we 
say, global strategic interests. It is worthwhile 
remembering that the United States still has a navy 
base in Cuba, which is still functioning and which was 
a part of the transaction whereby Cuba’s inde- 
pendence was assured. There is not much conversation 
between the United States and Cuba about the base. 
Sometimes somebody gets over the barbed wire 
somewhere or other, or gets through it. Some people 
do not make it, trying to get in. But the base is still 
there. This illustrates the point that, as long as sea 
power is important, the Caribbean is likely to be of 
interest to countries with large navies and global 
interests and, as they see it, responsibilities. 


One of the functions of course of areas with 
strategic importance is to make them pay something 
for the benefit of the countries that process them, and 
‘to gain income out of the people who are interested in 
the area for that reason. In this sense, the Cubans are 
in a position under present management of being able 
to get a good deal of, shall we say, investment from 
the U.S.S.R., economic investment, simply because it 
is politically useful to the U.S.S.R. to have Cuba 
maintain its economic stability and political strength 
in the context of the current global political situation. 


This does not mean that the Russians control the 
Cubans, but Cuba is very much of interest to the 
Russians and the Russians put quite a bit of money in 
it. 

The Caribbean area is a real patchwork of great 
variety. Jamaica is an independent country with 
political institutions inherited from the British. So is 
Trinidad and Tobago. So are, in effect, all the little 
Leeward and Windward Islands, which were or are still 
British. So in effect are the Bahamas. Technically, the 
Bahamas and the Leeward and Windward Islands are 


not independent of Great Britain, but they are in 
effect little countries with their own character. The 
other day Anguilla declared itself an independent 
republic—probably the smallest independent sov- 
ereignty on record. I see that the British are sending 
someone to talk to them, and I suppose there is some 
problem of whether he gets ashore or not. But this is 
not the first time the British have had rebellious 
colonies. 


Down in the middle of the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, there is Guadaloupe and Martinique, as French 
or aS French creole as any territory you can find. It is 
fascinating to visit those places and to discover that 
they are departments of France, administered by 
prefects, just as any department of France is admin- 
istered. 


The same thing applies to French Guiana, which is as 
far off that map as you go before you reach Brazil 
down to the southeast. This is also a department of 
France. France pays substantially to keep these three 
departments functioning. They are afflicted by over- 
population and lack of resources. 


There are some Dutch islands mixed in, too. The 
Dutch settled Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, which is an 
extremely colourful and interesting place. 


The Prime Minister, at the time I visited Surinam, 
was a 305-pound gentleman, of a very high level of 
pigmentation, who spoke only Dutch. You rather 
wondered whom he would talk to, and about what, 
outside of the Dutch. 


In the Dutch territory, or what was Dutch territory, 
a large number of people came from Indonesia, as in 
Trinidad and Tobago a large number of people came 
from India. You also find a very substantial admixture 
of Asians, especially Indians, in Guyana, with Mr. 
Jagan and his followers, and in Trinidad and Tobago. 
Going to a dinner party in Surinam is like being at the 
General Assembly of the United Nations: There are 
people from absolutely everywhere, who are all part of 
the population of Surinam, who are all happily 
speaking Dutch together and all seemingly getting 
along very well together. It is a little island of a 
country set against a jungle and bush background. 


When you come to Venezuela you find a very 
modern and prosperous country. It is probably the 
most prosperous Latin American country. It is rich in 
oil and other resources. It has a low ratio of 
population to resources. It has made good progress in 
representative political institutions, and has a high 
degree of political stability, despite its long history of 
very dictatorial regimes. 


As you work your way around you come to Haiti, 
which is probably the most hopeless place in the 
Caribbean. It has a population of about three million 
people who speak only French and who do not have 
any place to go, so to speak, if they wish to improve 
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their lot. They have no economy, in effect. A friend of 
mine once assigned there as an economic officer in the 
U.S. embassy wrote me saying that it was silly for him 
to be there; the embassy did not need an economic 
officer because the country had no visible economy. 


Puerto Rico is an interesting example of a prosperity 
which is dependent in large part on the fact that it is 
in effect outside the United States income tax area, 
but inside the United States customs area. 


This has been a device which has created a great deal 
of economic opportunity in Puerto Rico, and has 
really been responsible in large part for the enormous 
growth in the Puerto Rican economy which has 
occurred in recent years. 


The Dutch territories do pretty well. There is Aruba 
and Curacao, islands off Venezuela which have prac- 
tically no visible resources other than their geographic 
location. They do well as free ports and as oil refining 
areas. The theory was that you took the oil out of 
Venezuela and refined it in territories where you were 
less likely to have your refineries nationalized. The 
Venezuelans got around this, eventually, by providing 
that a certain share of refining had to take place in 
Venezuela as a condition for concessions granted; a 
sort of stand-off arrangement developed between the 
people who refined in Aruba and the people who 
control Venezuelan oil. 


Over at the other end of the Caribbean you have 
another fascination situation in British Honduras. I am 
one of the few people who have visited British 
Honduras. By chance I was there on the day that the 
Guatemalans broke off relations with the British, in 
1963. Our consul, and I were sitting on top of a Mayan 
tuin looking out into Guatemala. We saw a lot of 
military planes taking off and landing and we 
wondered what it was all about. We drove back and 
found that the Guatemalans had broken off relations 
with the British. The dispute arises from the fact that 
they claim the entire country, and consider Belize as a 
part of Guatemala. This is not quite the way people in 
British Honduras wish to see it. They are mainly 
Negro, English-speaking, with British political institu- 
tions and education. They number about 90,000, and 
they are not interested in being dominated by the 
three and a half million Guatemalans, most of whom 
are of Indian origin and Spanish-speaking. They are 
trying to maintain a precarious independent existence 
there, but against considerable odds. 


A fair amount of Canadian investment in citrus is to 
be found in British Honduras; there is also some 
foreign investment in sugar plantations. But British 
Honduras is an example of a very remote and 
out-of-the-way place. The only way to get there from 
Jamaica in 1963 was to take the weekly plane which 
leaves at four o’clock in the morning, on a Tuesday, as 
I recall it. The theory seemed to be that if one really 
had to go to British Honduras one could not mind 


taking a palne at four in the morning. Apparently the 
thought was that nobody would go voluntarily. 


The British have a commitment to defend British 
Honduras from the Guatemalans, but there are few 
roads on the Guatemalan side, so that the Guate- 
malans would have trouble getting at British 
Honduras. The British troop detachment is very small. 


These are just samples of the kinds of diversity and 
separation one finds in the area. There are divisions of 
language, with four main languages in the area. There 
are divisions of distance. Inter-island communication 
and inter-country communication is very poor, and 
was almost non-existent before the airplane. Although 
airplane does provide links all around, it is never- 
theless not a means of communication that is within 
the income capabilities of most of the people of the 
area. 


There is very little trade between these countries 
because who wants to buy somebody else’s vananas 
when he has bananas of his own—or coffee or sugar. 
Nearly all the countries depend on the sale of these or 
other products to industrialized areas. 


The most important growth industry for the small 
countries is, of course, tourism. In this there is a real 
future. They have a lovely climate most of the year 
and they have beautiful beaches. They have no vast 
Stretches of real estate, but they do have some, and 
they will be glad to sell you a place for a winter home 
or a hotel. Thereal economic growth in the small island 
has to be, I think, in the tourist field. This is a hard 
thing, however, when you talk about indigenous 
political institutions, because a tourist economy is a 
satellite economy which becomes too dependent on the 
customer and his goodwill. They are having some 
problems in the Bahamas where for the first time the 
descendants of the original pirates, or the “Bay Street 
Boys” as they are called, have lost their political 
power to an essentially Negro group based on popular 
support. And this Negro group is doing a very 
responsible job, it seems to me, in realizing that the 
Bahamas have no future except in terms of tourism 
and finance, and at the same time maintaining their 
own political integrity and their own ideas. And this is — 
a hard thing to do. 


The British have not abandoned their territories, nor 
their interest in independent Commonwealth 
countries, but their contributions are now very lim- 
ited. They still spend money on the little islands, but 
not much, and they do not have much to spend. There 
have been special problems in Guyana and British 
support has been needed, for political stability and 
economic growth, and here the United States has 
helped. The Venezuelan claim to a chunk of Guyana, 
or most of it, creates a problem of a special nature. 


There are any number of conflicts between 
Caribbean countries, and one must remember also that 
islanders are notoriously suspicious of people from 
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yther islands. This is even true down on the coast of 
Maine where I have spent a lot of time. I have seen a 
Maine town divided down the centre on the question 
of whether a school should be built on one island or 
inother. The islanders of the Caribean are similarly 
lisinclined to co-operate with each other. They will 
ell you gruesome stories of people on other islands. 
>eople from Barbados were experts in administration, 
ind the British used a number of Barbadians for ad- 
ministrative work in the other islands. Resentment 
followed, not against the British, but against the Bar- 
jadians who came to govern them. Now of course 
Barbados has become an independent country. I sup- 
dose one should remember also the West Indies Fed- 
‘ration which was an interesting and encouraging idea 
ind one which was supported enthusiastically by 
Britain, the United States, and Canada. However, it 
‘oundered partly because it involved differences 
xetween the peoples of the different islands and terri- 
tories. 


The Chairman: I think the Barbadians are going to 
be particularly upset because they didn’t get onto this 
map. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


_ Mr. Armstrong: They are just off the map which is 
before us. Guyana also is not on their map, as you can 
see, it is quite a long way from Guatemala in the west 


over to the Guianas in the east. 


I think that perhaps I should conclude my 
presentation by pointing out that there is a question 
of the attitudes of these people and to whom they 
look outside. They no longer look to Europe, except 
as, in part, a market for some of their produce, and as 
a small source of development capital. There is some 
European Common Market capital which goes into 
Surinam and there is some French money going into 
French territories and some Dutch money. There is 
some British private capital and a fair amount of 
British public funds. A lot of British private money 
goes into the Bahamas, not for the development of the 
Bahamas but because of the favourable climate of 
operation in the Bahamas as a centre for corporate 
activity and finance. The people in the area cannot 
help but look to the United States as the nearest and 
biggest power influence and economic influence in the 
area. This is bound to happen whether the United 
| States likes it or not. 


I want to emphasize that I am not speaking on 
behalf of the United States Government; I am express- 
ing my own entirely personal views. Historically the 
United States has been involved with Cuba since the 
Spanish-American War, and since that time it has had 
Puerto Rico as a possession. It has the Virgin Islands as 
a possession, having bought them from Denmark. The 
United States in the course of time has intervened 
militarily and politically in a number of Caribbean 
countries, notably in Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 
Nicaragua and Honduras, and in Panama. United 


States companies have substantial investments in 
Venezuela and Colombia, and the United States 
cannot help but get interested, from the standpoint of 
strategy, naval affairs, or navigation, in anything 
affecting the Panama Canal. This leads to an awkward 
relationship. The people in the area look to the United 
States as a possible customer and as a possible 
investor, as a political influence and as somebody from 
whom they try to get something. If you list all the 
individual independent and semi-independent sover- 
eignties in the area, each involving something dif- 
ferent, you will conclude that the person in charge of 
Caribbean Affairs in the State Department has his 
hands full, particularly since Mr. Castro took over in 
Cuba. I am not trying to deal with the rights and 
wrongs of the situation or how we got this way, but 
the fact is that the United States cannot avoid being 
involved in all of these areas, simply because of its 
geographical location and because of the fact that we 
have some 200 million people with enormous econom- 
ic and military power, and we are talking about an 
area which is seen to be in the front-door yard, at least 
by strategists. 


At the same time the people in the area look to the 
United States as customers or as investors and also 
look to the United States as a potential problem for 
them because it is so big and powerful. They wonder 
how they can maintain their own integrity in the 
circumstances, take advantage of the situation, and yet 
not lose any control of their own affairs. 


Now the question arises: does the United States have 
a Caribbean policy? I think it is fair to say the United 
States does not. The United States does have a 
military-strategic policy in the Caribbean; this much is 
clear. The United States has a general political policy 
in the sense that it hopes there won’t be any more 
Cubas in the area. It has begun to pay some attention 
to the reasons why there should have been a Cuba in 
the first place and what could cause another one. And 
these causes are all there; under-employment, over- 
population, inadequate resources, inadequate capital, 
political despotism of one kind or another. When one 
looks at the despotism in Haiti one cannot help but 
recoil in horror from it. In political terms, the United 
States has policies which are intended to be in- 
dividually tailored for the individual country. In 
general the United States has stopped intervening 
militarily in Caribbean countries. The recent exception 
of the action in the Dominican Republic has been 
rather difficult to explain, both in Latin America and 
elsewhere. 


Senator Martin: Would you mind repeating that last 
statement? I did not hear you. 


Mr. Armstrong: The policy of the United States 
from the beginning of the Roosevelt administration 
was expressed as a good neighbour policy. The United 
States said it wasn’t going to intervene militarily in the 
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affairs of nearby countries in the Caribbean, the only 
case since that time in which the United States has 
intervened in internal affairs with military force was 
the case of the Dominican Republic in 1965. This is 
something that has needed an explanation to many 
people. But certainly there is no strong interest in the 
United States Government that I am aware of in a 
policy of such intervention. One always gets far more 
in the way of trouble than it is worth. 


The United States has tried in the economic field to 
encourage more integration within Central America. 
There is the Central American Common Market of five 
countries from Guatemala down to Costa Rica; Presi- 
dent Johnson last year offered very substantial aid to 
this group of countries if it would be of assistance in 
helping them give substance to their plans for a 
common market, so that their industrialization could 
take place on the basis of the unit as a whole. But this 
project has thus far been delayed by individual 
national suspicion, one country seeking advantages 
over the other, and the common market has not got 
very far forward. 


The United States has a policy towards Venezuela, it 
has a policy towards Colombia, it has a policy towards 
Haiti. The United States has a policy towards Cuba 
which has one current expression in a lack of direct air 
transport. This was one reason I decided to come to 
Canada by Air Canada rather than Eastern Airlines, 
because I did not have time for an enforced Caribbean 
holiday. 


Senator Martin: You do not think that Air Canada 
would have flown into Cuba against one’s will? 


Mr. Armstrong: This could happen to any air line 
but it has not happened yet, whereas Eastern Airlines 
has been quite vulnerable. 


The policy of the United States towards the Castro 
regime has been a matter of great attention in the 
United States Government and great attention within 
the Organization of American States. It has been based 
on certain assumptions which do not over time seem 
to have been proved entirely correct. 


There is an atmosphere of real mutual hostility. It 
may be that steps can be taken to modify it. I think 
that there are possibilities that the United States might 
begin to change its outlook a little, but I am not at all 
sure. We now have so many Cuban refugees in the 
United States that they constitute a political force of 
their own. They and others can bring pressure on the 
government, in terms of its policy towards Cuba. 


Frankly, I think the United States wishes it did not 
have to worry about all the little islands and little 
sovereignties in the Caribbean, but every so often it 
stops and thinks that maybe it should, for reasons of 
strategy, reasons of general well- being in the area. 


It is difficult to have a successful society, as we have 
in the United States, with highly unprosperous ghette 
areas in big cities; in the same sense, it is really in the 
long-term not thinkable to have amity in the Carib 
bean when there are some really outright poorhouses 
so close to our shores. One cannot help but have the 
course of events in the area influenced by the fact o' 
the enormous poverty and backwardness in some parts 
of it. 


One thing that is clear about United States policy is 
that it wishes there were more countries from outside 
the Caribbean who were more interested in the area 
than they seem to be. One of the depressing things 
about British retrenchment has been the fact that the 
British are no longer a factor of major importance, so 
to speak, in the Caribbean. In general, the Europez 
are not a factor. What the Soviet interest in the 
Caribbean may be, how positive it is, is hard to tell. 
There is a certain nuisance value to the Soviet Unior 
in its relations with Cuba but I imagine that the Sovie 
Union has some problems in dealing with its Cuban 
client and may find itself a little baffled on occasion 
to know what to do about it besides paying some 
more money. But what this leads to, I am sure, is that 
a formulation of Caribbean policy in the United States 
Government would say that it hoped Canada would be 
more interested and active. It would also hope that by 
saying so it would not drive Canada away. Mr. 
Chairman, I will stop there. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Arm- 
strong, for your very informative survey. I would like 
to thank you not only for the content of your remarks 
but also for the delightful and frank manner in which 
you have expressed your own opinions, loaded with 
some amusement, particularly your reference to the 
“Bay Street boys of the Bahamas’—and of course the 
Canadians have a similar problem of their own located 
in Toronto. 


I would call on Senator Thorvaldson to lead the 
questioning. 


Senator Thorvaldson: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Arm 
strong: I am positive that everybody around this table 
is fascinated with what you said and with the origina 
manner in which you have been able to compress a 
tremendous amount of information into a few words 
and into less than 45 minutes. I am going to express 
the hope that the clock will not press too heavily on 
this meeting, because this is tremendously interesting 
as well as an important subject. 


First, I would like to make a facetious remark i 
regard to Puerto Rico. I have been wondering how it is 
year after year, particularly this year, I am finding 
more of my friends particularly from the United 
States taking winter holidays in Puerto Rico, but when 
you made a remark about Puerto Rico being within 
the customs area but not the income tax area of the 
United States, I think that was a fairly good indication 
perhaps of the attraction for tourists and others. 


The first question I would like to submit to you is 
the question of stability of government in those areas 
and particularly in the Jamaicas and the islands which 
‘were under British supremacy for all those years and 
which are now republics. 

i 

_ | think we as Canadians recognize that probably the 
‘basic factor in whether we can establish quite strong 
and profitable associations with them in business trade 
‘as well as in tourism, is the question of whether there 
,can be political stability. I am not speaking necessarily 
in the case of complete democracy such as we have, 
‘because that is pretty difficult in those countries. But 
‘even if there is a form of dictatorship which we may 
have to tolerate, for instance, is the power to maintain 
public order liable to be sufficient to give us an 
opportunity to make successful contacts and greater 
contacts particularly in trade and tourism and so on. I 
think political stability is one thing that I am most 
interested in hearing about. 


Mr. Armstrong: I think that in the British territories, 
the former British territories and present British 
territories, you have a pretty good prospect for 
political stability. Jamaica and Trinidad have been 
cruising along reasonably successfully since they 
became independent. Barbados has, too. 


The real troubles have been in some of the smaller 
islands, where there was some problem about the 
-access to public funds for private use by some of the 

local officials. There was a problem in either St. 
Vincent or St. Lucia... 


The Chairman: St. Vincent. 


_ .Mr. Armstrong: St. Vincent. There has been a 
problem off and on in the Virgin Islands, the British 
| Virgin Islands, and there is yet—but these are very tiny 
‘comic opera situations usually and in the long-term the 
British will carry out their responsibility for main- 
taining law and order, and for encouraging a reason- 
able political process. I do not feel badly about it in 
those terms. 


Guyana is in a somewhat different situation, because 
of the division between the Negro group and the East 
Indian or the Indian group. Mr. Jagan has a philosophy 
of Government very much on the left side. If he gets 
back into power, he will obviously pursue a course not 
too favourable to private investment and that sort of 
thing. On the other side you have Mr. Burnham who, 
in effect, is the leader of the Negro group. He controls 
the Government, and he just won re-election. But the 
birthrate figures are against Mr. Burnham in the long 

term. There are going to be more people of Indian 
background than Negro background in the area, and in 
due course the election could go the other way. That 

does not necessarily mean that Mr. Jagan will come to 
power, because Mr. Jagan may pass from the scene as a 
political leader. There might be another Indian leader 

who might not at all be a leftist. The Indian 
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population is not necessarily leftist, but the one leader 
around whom they coalesce happens to be a leftist. He 
is a very attractive and intelligent man. I had an hour’s 
conversation with him once and found him a very 
interesting person indeed. 


I think the Venezuelans have done remarkably well 
in respect to political stability. I was in Venezuela in 
1958 on a short mission, just after they had over- 
thrown the Jiminez dictatorship. The Junta of mod- 
erate conservative people was in charge, and it was 
interesting to meet with the Junta. This situation 
resulted in no police force in the country, because 
they had all been agents of the Jiminez regime and had 
been hunted down by the population as soon as the 
regime was overthrown. There were literally no police 
in Caracas. Every thing seemed to be quite serene, but 
it did make you wonder what could happen. 


It was following that, I think, that the difficulties 
occurred when Vice-President Nixon visited Venezuela. 
Generally, the Venezuelans have since that time done 
remarkably well in maintaining democratic institutions 
and having free elections, against a background of real 
tyranny for 100 years in Venezuela. 


Columbia is more complex politically and there are 
still some serious difficulties there. But it is a country 
with an elite of a high level of education. There are 
several reasons to be fairly optimistic about Columbia. 


Panama, of course, is in a state of some political 
instability at the moment. This is a fairly normal type 
of Panamanian political instability. It consists of 
arguments among the elite as to who is to be in charge 
of the Government, and it does not seem to have 
much to do with any basic social movements. 


Costa Rica has had a good functioning democracy 
for a long time. Nicaragua is a family-operated 
Government, pretty much. Honduras is pretty back- 
ward and primitive in its economy. Guatemala is riven 
with strife of left versus right. The American Ambas- 
sador, who was assassinated there, was a man I knew 
quite well in the foreign service. He was a fine, 
reasonable, gentle man, who was trying to help 
Guatemala. 


There are endemic Latin American problems of 
military versus civil leaders, with efforts at democracy 
often defeated. Central America is no different from 
other Latin American countries in this respect. The 
Dominican Republic had a record of instability, as we 
are aware, following a long period of the most 
oppressive kind of dictatorship, when the roots of 
democracy tend to dry up. 


As I say, Haiti is under a dictator who is particularly 
unpleasant. The Haitians apparently accept him be- 
cause, as they say, “Papa Duvalier has the big magic”’, 
and, since they still seem to believe in voodoo and 
magic pretty much, they accept what he does. 
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I would say that the Cubans have achieved a 
reasonable stability of their own in their form of 
Government, but hardly of the kind that encourages 
private trade or private investment, shall we say. 


As one can see, political stability prospects are a 
very mixed bag all the way around the Caribbean. 


Senator Thorvaldson: Just following that up, Mr. 
Armstrong, in regard to the ballot or suffrage in the 
Caribbean, in Jamaica, for instance, is universal suf- 
frage exercised to any extent such as we know it in 
Canada or the United States, or are there other 
political pressures that create governments? 


Mr. Armstrong: In all the territories that are not 
independent, that is, still colonial territories, I think 
they have suffrage for local purposes. They elect some 
part of their Government. The British colonial system 
has a great deal of variety in it, but in some cases they 
have what is called a legislative council in which half 
the members are appointed by the British Government 
and half are elected. They have been moving steadily, 
in these little, tiny legislatures on these islands toward 
totally elected legislatures. I do not think there are 
any suffrage problems there, but what can they do for 
themselves? There is not much they can do. They can 
deal with local police matters and that sort of thing, 
and they can have land laws that will encourage people 
to invest and buy property and develop it, but that is 
about all. 


In the French territories they have suffrage, but they 
vote in the elections in France. But you know what 
that is; you vote for the power in the centre and then 
you wait to see what comes back. They do not have 
much control over their local affairs. 


The Dutch territories have full suffrage. That is, the 
former Dutch territories, Surinam and the Antilles. I 
do not know of any limitations on the exercise of 
suffrage in either Trinidad or Tobago. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, first I would like 
to say that this committee certainly owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Armstrong for coming to us. 
Certainly, if the rest of our meetings of this committee 
on this special project are anything like this one has 
started to be, we will have every opportunity of 
becoming experts in the field. Mr. Armstrong is so 
very knowledgeable and has referred to so many things 
which I would like to know more about that I find it 
difficult to pin down just what I would like to ask 
about. However, I will start with one or two questions 
and then give someone else a chance. I would like to 
know if the gap between the very rich and the very 
poor, which I have seen down there, is lessening at all. 
Are the social conditions for the poor people im- 
proving? It seems to me that they have to have more 
education before this can be so. My question is really 
on education. It seems to me that it is basic both to 
economic and social improvement of the life of the 


country. What is the standard of education? Is i 
improving? Are the Americans helping with educatio 
as Canada is trying to do by sending teachers down t 
many places in the West Indies and by bringin 
students back. 


Mr. Armstrong: Well, in the first place I would sa 
that the system in Venezuela is a pretty goo 
educational system for a Latin American country 
They spend ‘a lot of money on it. One of th 
difficulties is again endemic in Latin America. Th 
universities have lost control to the students, and thi 
is the great weakness of Latin American universities— 
this student power, in effect, to hire and fire pro- 
fessors and dictate grades, for all practical purposes. 
They are totally out of control in that sense. This is 
just one reason why for higher education of a genuine 
nature people often go to Europe or to North 
America. But at the elementary and secondary level it 
is not too bad. I think Colombia has a fairly good 
standard, but it is a country so badly torn up 
geographically with high mountains and inaccessibility 
that this makes for difficulties. The Costa Rican 
system is all right. The others, I would not think 
amount to very much in terms of ordinary education. 
The Cubans have done much for education since the 
Castro regime came in. The University of Puerto nea 
tries to do a great deal in terms of contact with the 
other Spanish-speaking people in the area. It aspires to. 
be a centre of technological training in contact with 
the Latin American countries, but of course Puerto 
Ricans and the people of the nearest islands—the 
Windwards and Leewards—do not have a common 
language. Puerto Ricans mostly speak Spanish; a lot of 
them speak English, but essentially their normal 
language is Spanish. One of the difficulties in this area 
has been that the United States policy in aid has been 
in terms of the Alliance for Progress, and the Alliance 
for Progress was within the framework of the Organi- 
zation of American States. All the aid and technical 
assistance available was essentially for Latin American 
countries and not-for the ex-British or present eis 
territories because the assumption was that the British 
would take care of their own. It was a relatively small 
area and the British were looked upon as the people 
who could do this. One thing was done, however; the 
United States had an aid program to the West Indies 
Federation, but when the federation broke up several 
development projects failed, because they were geared 
to the Federation. Institutionally the United States 
put its money on the Alliance for Progress, and this 
left out other areas. i 


Senator Fergusson: Did the United States put 
money into the University of the West Indies? | 


Mr. Armstrong: I think so; there was certainly 
support for it in principle. There are a number of 
private university interests in the area. We have a 
substantial aid program now running in Guyana which 
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is not unrelated to university work there, and I would 
say in general terms our aid program puts a heavy 
emphasis on education. Certainly education is a great 
need. 


Now, as to social betterment and the gap between 
the rich and the poor, it seems to me this relates to 
how fast the population is growing and how can the 
economy possibly keep up with it. In many of these 
countries the best you can do is to have an annual rate 
.of G.N.P. increasing as fast as the population, if you 
even want to keep in the same place. In Haiti you 
cannot even do that because there is not much basis 
for growth. So there has to be an outlet for people to 
move from the area especially in cases where the 
country or unit is too small to expect industrial 
development. Countries of the Caribbean need both 
economic development and places to which their 
‘people may emigrate. They are all right for entrepot, 
trade, plantations and tourism, but they cannot 
support a growing population. Thought has to be given 
to emigration from these territories to somewhere else 
where they can get into the industrial process. New 
York seems to have half the Puerto Ricans, and they 
are presumably part of the industrial process. 


Senator Fergusson: Taking the question of tourism, 
and the possibility for its development, it seems to me 
that what is happening is that they are catering to the 
very wealthy people. They have these beautiful plush 
hotels. Could not this be developed on a medium level 
for middle-class people who would be able to travel 
and stay in the West Indies? 


Mr. Armstrong: I think this is happening. It is 
happening in many places. Certainly it is happening in 
' Puerto Rico, where you can have quite an inexpensive 
holiday. However, we must remember that funda- 
'mentally after a while you run out of beaches and 
space. With the level of affluence in North America, if 
everybody in North America were to decide—those 
' who could afford it—to have a Caribbean holiday all in 

the same year, you would have the world’s worst 

traffic jam. The number of people in the world is 

increasing by leaps and bounds but the available 
seacoast is not, and certainly the available attractive 
seacoast is not, so that there is a real limitation on 
this. But you can find a good many very modest 
establishments where you can have an inexpensive 
holiday in places like Grenada and Dominica and so 
on. In the Bahamas, for example, Nassau is overbuilt 
with relatively modest establishments. For example, 
_ there is a Howard Johnson’s there. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, but in many cases you run 
into Hilton hotels and hotels of that type. 


Mr. Armstrong: Yes, they come first. But then you 
get smaller ones coming later. One country in this 
situation is Malta, with 300,000 people on two islands. 
- Tourism is the main economic growth feature. They 
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are starting with some big hotels, and smaller hotels 
are following. Of course, they are in the sterling area 
and get a lot of British traffic, but the same situation 
can develop in the smaller islands here. I think more 
winter home building is also in order where people 
could have a cottage. 


Senator Fergusson: That is increasing too. People are 
going to stay there permanently. 


Mr. Armstrong: Yes. And you could have this 
happening in Haiti, the Dominican Republic and other 
places if you had any feeling of political security, 
which you don’t fundamentally get there, as you do in 
the British islands. Then some of the islands are 
themselves too crowded. Martinique is a beautiful 
island, but it is packed with people and the towns are 
not particularly attractive. There are a few lush hotels 
on the shore and there is room for more, but they 
need capital to build roads and other necessary 
community services. Most of the islands are not in a 
position to provide this infra-structure themselves. 


The Chairman: In the interests of order, I notice we 
have present two ex-officio members of the com- 
mittee; there is the Government Leader in the Senate, 
Senator Martin, and Senator Flynn. I think if Senator 
Martin has any questions he could ask them now and 
then we will come to Senator Flynn. 


Senator Martin: I have some question that I would 
like to ask, but I am prepared to defer to others. In 
fact I have a number of questions but I am prepared to 
wait until some other senators have spoken. 


Senator Thorvaldson: We would certainly like tc 
hear your questions, Mr. Leader. 


Senator Martin: May I say to Mr. Armstrong that | 
am very happy that the chairman of our Committee, in 
whom we have great confidence and whom we all 
want to support, has been able to arrange for your 
appearance at this committee, in being the initial 
witness in the new reorganized committee that he has 
established. I recognize in you, of course, a great 
friend of Canada and one who has had a very 
distinguished record in the field of American foreign 
policy. 


Would you care to say something about the rela- 
tionship of the Caribbean countries, particularly the 
British Caribbean countries of Latin America, bearing | 
in mind their interest, their growing interest in the 
Organization of American States? 


Mr. Armstrong: Yes. I recall that when the West 
Indies Federation broke up and Jamaica applied to the 
OAS in effect got blackballed for quite a while and did 
not get in. It is now in. I think that Trinidad is 
applying or has applied. I presume Barbados will. 
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My contact and experience in dealing with the OAS 
as a member of American delegations on various 
occasions made me realize that the British territories 
have an enormous institutional obstacle to overcome 
in the minds of the Spanish and Portuguese speaking 
Latin Americans. I found a most extraordinary set of 
prejudices in the minds of Latin Americans to the 
effect that, for example, the Jamaicans and Trinidad 
were not really going to be independent but were 
going to be agents of British Imperialism or something 
of the kind. Even to speak of “British Imperialism” 
under present circumstances sounds rather amusing. 


There has nevertheless been a real sort of mental 
block on the part of a lot of Latin Americans who 
have deliberately excluded the former European ter- 
ritories. For example, the OAS has never had repre- 
sentation from British, French or Dutch territories, 
whereas the Economic Commission for Latin America, 
a United Nations regional organization, always had 
British, French and Dutch representation. because 
they were part of the hemisphere. 


I feel it will take time for the Latin Americans to get 
a little more used to having the Jamaicans and 
Trinidad and the Barbadans and other countries in. 


Senator Martin: What is the status now of the 
Jamaican application? 


Mr. Armstrong: They are in, to the best of my 
knowledge. 


Senator Martin: What is the state of the Trinidad 
application? 


Mr. Armstrong: I am not sure. They are not in yet, 
but I have heard that it looks promising. 


Senator Martin: Have any other American countries 
applied for membership? 


Mr. Armstrong: I do not know whether Barbados 
has applied or not and I am not sure about Guyana. 


Senator Martin: Does the new Venezuelan dispute 
with Guyana constitute a constitutional difficulty for 
Guyana? 


Mr. Armstrong: I would think that the Guyanians 
would assume that it would, because they have no 
reason to feel very enthusiastic about Venezuela at 
this point. I think they would assume that they would 
not get in if they applied and therefore probably they 
have not applied. I am not sure of the exact status. 


Senator Martin: Are you in a position to say what 
would be the attitude of the Government of the 
United States towards a Caribbean country’s ap- 
plication for membership? 


Mr. Armstrong: The United States Government’s 
position has been, as far as I know, always in favour of 
it and the United States Government has sought to 
persuade Latin American countries that they should 
let the British Caribbean countries in. This has been 
standard policy, to the best of my knowledge. 


Senator Martin: There is no difficulty in this context 
as the result of the relations between Cuba and the 
Caribbean countries? 


Mr. Armstrong: I do not think so. Of course, the 
Cubans have, in effect, been expelled from the OAS. 
Whether, over time, there is a prospect of their return 
to the OAS is of course a policy question that 
probably would have to be considered. 


I do not think there is a special relationship of the 
Cuban matter to the membership by the other 
countries. Mr. Burnham in Guyana might feel that 
there was, because Mr. Burnham might feel Mr. Jagan 
is too friendly with Mr. Castro and therefore Guyana 
might have problems in the OAS not only from 
Venezuela but also from Cuba. He might feel that 
way. I do not know. 


British interest in the Caribbean and you noticed—I 
want to be very fair to what you said—a lessening of 
British economic and subsidy interest in the Carib- 
bean. You note that the British are less interested in 
terms of friendship and collaboration but there is as 
you say a waning of British responsibility. 


' 
Senator Martin: You mentioned the extent of | 


Mr. Armstrong: I think that is correct. I think the 
British expect that Jamaica and Trinidad will take care © 
of themselves. The British have the residual respon- 
sibilities in the small islands but they are not about 
to put any significant part of their foreign aid budget 
into those islands. There is some British overseas 
investment going in. There is no lack of general 
political interest in Latin America. There has been, I 
woul say, in the past five years, in Britain, an increased 
interest in the commercial possibilities in Latin Amer- 
ica. There have been visits of members of the British 
Government to Latin American countries and an_ 
encouragment of British investment in the area. A lot 
of British people seem to feel that in the territories 
which have been British they were somewhat stuck 
with spending money and not being able to make 
much, whereas if they expanded their interests and got 
into the Argentine and Brazilian and Venezuelan 
markets a little more they would have a chance to 
expand their exports and improve their trade general- 
ly. So the commercial opportunities of the rest of 
Latin America look more interesting than the increas- 
ing responsibilities for spending money which appear 
to develop in the British Caribbean area. 


Senator Martin: I am trying to lead up to your view 
about the Canadian role in the Caribbean. You have 
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made a comment about British political interest in the 


'Caribbean, which is understandable and desirable. 
| What have you to say about the United States political 


-and economic interests in the Caribbean and the 


reaction to that by Caribbean countries generally. 


Mr. Armstrong: Well, I think you know that it is a 
very intricate relationship and in each country there is 
a particular problem of United States relationship. On 
a general basis, what the United States policy would 
like to see is countries which are able to govern 
themselves with stable political systems and have a 


reasonable rate of economic growth and have a 
_strenghtening of regional organizations, the OAS and 


other organizations. This is a general interest. 


Of course, there are American commercial and 
investment interests in the area, but I think the 


| political interest, in a way, is how can we avoid getting 


ourselves quite so enmeshed politically as we have 
been in some places in the past—such as the Domi- 
nican Republic, for example. I would think that there 
was a good deal of American public reaction against 
the extent to which we were involved in the Domi- 
nican Republic. That was a special case where one 


could argue about how good the intelligence was and 
all that sort of thing, but the general American current 


attitude, as I see it, is to want to be somewhat less 
dangerously engaged. This one finds in studies in the 


field of foreign policy in the universities and in 
_ observing what people say publicly. I think there is a 


general feeling that we are interested in the rest of the 
world; we know it has problems and we want to help 
with the problems, but we do not want to get 
ourselves quite so entangled as we have been in some 


/ places in the past. This is now a basic public attitude: 


A sort of restraint in terms of commitment. 


Senator Martin: Could you tell us what is the level 
of American foreign aid now to the Caribbean 


' countries? 


Mr. Armstrong: All around the Caribbean? 
Senator Martin: Yes. 


Mr. Armstrong: It does not amount to much. I do 


not have any numbers in mind. There is no aid to 


Venezuela; there is no significant aid to Colombia; 
there may be some technical projects in Panama. Aid 
to the Central American area does not amount to a 


great deal in terms of its share of our aid program. 


Senator Martin: They do not share in the March of 
Progress? 


Mr. Armstrong: They do share in the Alliance for 
Progress. We have also promised some aid to the five 
Central American republics to help them go on with 
their common market. 
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Senator Martin: Yes. 


Mr. Armstrong: But I do not think they have done 
all the things they are supposed to do to qualify for 
the aid which was offered to them. That was for a 
major development projects. Through the Inter- 
American Development Bank there is a lot of fairly 
soft loan business that goes on in Latin America. 


Senator Martin: Soft loans? 


Mr. Armstrong: Fairly soft loans. And also through 
the IDA. The IDA replenishment is at issue in this 
case, and I suppose we need more money for that. 
Our general aid budget got cut very badly by the last 
Congress, and I do not know that the new administra- 
tion has yet developed any policy on aid, let alone 
enunciated one. They have just selected an adminis- 
trator and he has not yet taken office. 


Senator Martin: Generally speaking, is it not a fact 
that there is a reduction in the volume of American 
aid not only to the Latin American Caribbean but to 
all of the countries in the Caribbean area itself, 
including the Bahamas? 


Mr. Armstrong: Well, J think we do not give any aid 
to the Bahamas. 


Senator Martin: But there was a joint program 
between Britain, Canada and the United States with 
regard to the smaller islands. 


Mr. Armstrong: I am not sure. I know there was a 
sort of joint survey of what was needed. 


Senator Martin: Yes. 

Mr. Armstrong: And I think there was a general 
hope on the part of the British and Americans that the 
Canadians would pick up the tab, so to speak. 


Senator Martin: Yes. 


Mr. Armstrong: We think this is a fine thing for you 
to do with your aid money, speaking frankly. 


Senator Martin: You are aware, of course, that the 
Canadian aid program has been considerably increased. 


Mr. Armstrong: Yes, I am aware of that. 

Senator Martin: And that Britain’s contributions in 
the external aid fields have been reduced, because 
Britain has felt that she had other heavier obligations. 

Mr. Armstrong: Yes. 


Senator Martin: What indication do you, as a 
student of this whole area, see as the result of these 
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developments for the United States and more partic- 
ularly for us here in Canada? 


Mr. Armstrong: Well, I think that the area needs 
outside interests because it needs money, as capital, 
and it needs customers. It needs tourists. In part, the 
United States cannot avoid being a major factor in 
this, but there is plenty of room for other people, and 
I would think that the Caribbean area is sufficiently 
interesting, sufficiently rewarding, sufficiently stable 
so that it would be natural for the more affluent 
countries in the hemisphere to help. And I do not 
mean only Canada and the United States. Venezuela 
should also help. I would like to see the Venezuelans 
take a less chauvinistic attitude than they have 
towards some of their neighbours, because it is a 
country which can afford to help other countries. 
They have a good standard of living, basically, and 
they have money. They could help some of these 
other countries, if they could do it ina disinterested 
fashion. 


I also think that the multilateral device of the 
Inter-American Development Bank is very important. I 
believe there is also a project for a Caribbean 
Development Bank—I would hope that these things 
could also be moved along to help. 


We have always tended to look towards our Puerto 
Rican people as the ones who might take a lead in 
various of these activities, because they have done a 
lot in technical development and education and that 
sort of thing and their example is a good one. On the 
other hand, they are not always regarded as suffi- 
ciently kosher by the other Latin Americans, shall we 
say. They are regarded as United States “‘tame’”’ types, 
who are not really Latin Americans. The rhetoric and 
vocabulary sound about the same, if you are listening 
to a Puerto Rican or a Chilian, but this is not the way 
a lot of Latin Americans see it. 


I have been in delegations where we have had two or 
three senior Puerto Ricans, perfectly splendid people 
from the Puerto Rican Government or from the 
universities, and they were masterful in their efforts in 
dealing with the Latin Americans about a whole range 
of social, economic and other questions. I think that 
because of Puerto Rico and because of the close 
involvement of many parts of the United States with 
the Caribbean, this is something on which one can 
build. 


The Chairman: Is there not a commitment, Mr. 
Armstrong, by Puerto Rico, as it relates to this 
Caribbean Development Bank, of $6 million from the 
$60 million capital? 


Mr. Armstrong: I feel sure there is such a com- 
mitment. In any project of this kind the United 
States, and Puerto Rico as part of the United States, 
will be in the act. But one of the objectives of 
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American policy would be for all of us to do more 
for all of the area on a multilateral basis and so 
avoid some of the specific political problems that the 
United States gets into in a strictly bilateral relation- 
ship with each individual country in the area. You 
know, it has not always been very satisfying as an 
experience for the United States to get involved in 
some of these places in the ways we have, and I 
think a lot of people feel we ought to get this 
program on a more multilateral basis just as we 
would like to get aid in general on a more multila- 
teral basis. This, of course, does not mean that the 
United States would stop making a contribution. 


Senator Martin: You don’t have the figures of the 
respective investment interests in various countries of 
what we call the British Commonwealth Caribbean 
area? The level of American investment, the level of 
British investment, the level of Canadian invest- 
ment? We have them ourselves, of course, but you 
don’t have them? 


Mr. Armstrong: I don’t have them, but I would say 
American equity investment in Jamaica and Trinidad 
and the smaller islands is pretty small. There is some 
in oil in Trinidad and some in bauxite in Jamaica 
and there is Canadian investment in Guyana in 
bauxite. I have visited the mine in McKenzie and it is 
a very interesting place. 


Senator Fergusson: So have I, and I agree. 


Mr. Armstrong: There is some American money in 
Surinam in bauxite, but outside of bauxite and oil 
and a few hotels—we have a Hilton in Trinidad— 
outside of those I don’t think there is any extensive 
amount of American equity investment. If you look 
at the area as a whole, all the American equity 
investment, probably 90 per cent of it is in Vene- 
Zuela in oil or iron ore or something like that. 
British investment is not large. Probably they have 
more equity investment in Venezuela in oil than 
they have equities in the former British territories. 


Senator Martin: What is the position of the United 
States towards sugar policies as it affects Caribbean 
countries which in terms of aid is one of our great 
problems? 


Mr. Armstrong: Of course sugar in the United 
States is a completely controlled commodity. The 
Government controls how much should be grown in 
the United States in cane and in beet, how much of 
it may be imported from non-continental American 
territories, such as Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Then we 
have quotas for practically every other sugar-produc- 
ing country in the world from Taiwan and the 
Philippines to Brazil and South Africa. The argument 
over who gets a quota is good for a political exercise 
at almost any time. What I think people may not 
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realize is that when we stopped buying sugar from 


Cuba, we did not go into an immediate increase in 
domestic sugar production. We resisted the temp- 
tation to expand domestic production and we real- 
‘located the Cuban quota to other sugar-exporting 


countries. I thought this was basically broadminded 


because there was a lot of pressure from domestic 


interests who said we could make up for that 
shortfall in Cuban sugar. So we redistributed the 
quota substantially in Caribbean and Latin American 
countries where we were able to provide an assured 
market to a number of countries that they hadn’t 
had before. We thus expanded their market. Of 
course the world sugar market is a fairly soft one, 
and the United States is not the only buyer. I 
believe the countries concerned have renegotiated the 


International Sugar Agreement now so that it is 


functioning again. For a while the renegotiation was 
blocked by the Cubans who were insisting on so 
large a quota, an export quota, within the sugar 


agreement as to render the agreement non-negotiable. 


I recall one sugar meeting in London about three 


years ago where we listened to the Cubans as they 


agreement this year. 


stated their terms, with the result that everybody 
looked at everybody else and said “That means no 
” Obviously there must have 
been some adjustment. It is in the interests of all 
sugar-producing countries to try to stabilize sugar on 
an international basis, because anybody can grow 
sugar anywhere, and everybody does, for all practical 
purposes, I ‘think the United States has handled its 
sugar policy as rationally and as liberally as one 
could expect, maybe more rationally and more liber- 
ally than some people expected. 


Senator Martin: I have some other questions. But I 


- shall defer to other honourable senators at this stage. 


Senator Thorvaldson: Mr. Armstrong, I wonder if 


the USSR has taken the place of the United States 


as an importer of Cuban sugar. 


Mr. Armstrong: To a certain extent it has, but the 
USSR is itself an exporter of sugar and it has taken 
on a commitment to import Cuban sugar as a form 
of support. In all probability it re-exports or resells 
some to other places. Now what the financial terms 
are I don’t know, but it is conceivable, based on the 
Soviet record of bilateral trading, that the Cubans 
are not getting the price for their sugar that they 
would get if they sold it on an open market for 
convertible currency. I am not saying that that is the 
case, but it is conceivable. 


Senator Carter: I would like to follow up that 
question on sugar. I have other questions to ask as 
well, but this one is related to sugar. When the 
international agreement is worked out, what factors 
determine the price? I remember hearing over the 
radio sometime ago an official or a member of one 
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of the governments down in the Caribbean who was 
here and he complained that Canada was buying 
their sugar from his country at less than what it cost 
them to produce it. Now is this international price 
related to production costs or to supply and de- 
mand? 


Mr. Armstrong: There isn’t any fixed international 
price. The international agreement deals with export 
quotas and import quotas so that countries commit 
themselves to allow the import of so much and on 
the other hand other countries commit themselves to 
export so much or to limit their exports. There are 
many variants in the sugar price. There is a Com- 
monwealth sugar price under that agreement under 
which the British take sugar from the West Indian 
islands at a higher price which presumably in part 
covers the higher per-unit cost factor. I also under- 
stand, and I could be wrong, that when people in 
Canada buy sugar they buy at the world market 
price. There is an artificially high price within the 
framework of the British arrangement with the West 
Indian islands but it doesn’t cover all the sugar. The 
United States pays more for sugar than the world 
market price. We support domestic sugar in the 
United States. Our own agricultural system results in 
an effective support for the sugar industry, and the 
sugar we import naturally benefits in price from 
market support offered by the domestic program. I 
must say I am some distance away in point of time 
from familiarity with the details of the sugar pro- 
gram, so I could be wrong on this, but this is my 
impression. 


The market has a number of sectors. The French 
have their own market system on sugar prices, 
because they take the sugar from Martinique and 
Guadaloupe and they also have a domestic sugar 
industry. 


Of course, within the Common Market there is a 
price support system in Europe, so there are many 
different sugar prices around the world. 


I assume that when Canada buys sugar, since it is 
not part of any preferential arrangement, it buys at 
the world market price. 


Senator Carter: Some of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, mainly in Africa, have complained that when 
the West gives them aid in the form of handouts it 
would be much better if they gave them aid in the 
form of a higher price that the world market price 
for the product that they can produce. In the 
Caribbean area we are talking about sugar as one of 
the main supports of their economy. Would you 
think that that would be a good plan to help those 
countries, to pay a higher world prices for their 
product, or would that have repercussions that 
would cancel it out? 
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Mr. Armstrong: The reason I believe in the necessi- 
ty for an international sugar agreement fundamental- 
ly is that the world’s capacity to produce sugar 
greatly exceeds its tendency to consume it. Sugar is 
relatively storable and therefore you can pick up quite 
a stockpile and this depresses the price. 


I think that an international agreement to stabilize 
the sugar market is a good thing. I think that this 
ought to be enough to carry most of the Caribbean 
sugar producing countries. But there are probably 
some sugar producing countries that really ought not 
to be producing sugar or depending heavily on it, 
because the plots of land are too small. In order to 
produce sugar efficiently one needs to have an 
optimum size of unit. If you have only a few acres 
you are probably not in efficient operation, and it 
will be high cost. Obviously, people in such a case 
should be doing something else; they should move 
somewhere else or get into some other business, 
because it is not economically sound to continue as 
an inefficient producer. So I would not think you 
ought to support the sugar industry in small Carib- 
bean islands to the point where economic change to 
a more desirable type of activity was precluded. 


In general, in this business of commodity prices, 
one often hears the Latin Americans saying to the 
Yankees: “Look, you know that another three cents 
on a cup of coffee would solve all our problems.” 
But it is not that simple. 


There is a coffee agreement, a stabilization effort, 
and governments have gone to great trouble to try to 
stabilize the market, but the Latin Americans and 
the African countries have no control over produc- 
tion, and much depends on the consumer and total 
demand. 


Coffee is again fairly durable as a commodity. You 
can store it and keep it, and there is a great 
over-supply, which can overhang the market. The 
coffee agreement is an imperfect thing. It helps 
stability, but doesn’t really balance supply and de- 
mand. 


The United States cannot say to Brazil: “We will 
pay you more for your coffee than the market 
price,” because the United States Government can- 
not commit its citizens, so to speak, to do this. The 
only way you can get around it would be for the 
Government to go in and do the buying of coffee. 
When you consider that the United States spends 
more for coffee than for any other single import, 
you see that as a project, Government buying simply 
would not do. 


There is something to this point that these coun- 
tries depend on primary product sales. The markets 
fluctuate, the terms of trade tend to turn against the 
less developed countries and they get poorer or they 
do not get richer fast enough. This is one of the 
great problems of the disparity between the industri- 
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alized countries and the less developed countries, 
which is illustrated in the Caribbean area. It is also 
true in Africa, it is true in Asia and it is true 
throughout Latin America. 


In the Caribbean it looks as if you ought to be 
able to solve it, because the countries are small, with 
not very many people, and nearby is one of the most 
affluent areas in the world. Somehow or other 
enough of this wealth ought to get around to take 
reasonable account of these people on these little 
islands. 


Senator Thorvaldson: I might remark to Senator 
Carter that I lived in western Canad4 in the twenties 
and thirties, the problem involved in sugar was pretty 
identical with the problems we had with wheat, 
particularly in western Canada, which resulted in the 
wheat agreement which was negotiated after many 
years of struggle and which agreement is not a bit of 
trouble now. 


However, the principle is identical with our problem 
in western Canada with large crops, as growers of 
wheat. 


Mr. Armstrong: I remember one illustration in 
Washington, in an administration which I will not 
identify, where people said: “We have a firm policy— 
no international commodity agreements, we are abso- 
lutely against them on principle—except for wheat and 
sugar.” 


Senator Carter: I would like to return to the 
question raised by Senator Thorvaldson at the begin- 
ning, about political stability. In your reply, Mr. 
Armstrong, you said that was pretty much of a patch- 
work, that some people were stable and some coun- 
tries were not stable. Among the stable countries you 
mentioned Cuba. If you look into the future, can you 
really expect very much stability in the Caribbean as 
long as Castro is there and is determined to create 
instability? I mean, that is part of his job. 


Mr. Armstrong: He is a factor for instability in other 
countries while he maintains a pretty strong level of 
stability in his own. The thing you wonder about with 
Castro is, what will follow Castro in Cuba. Who will be 
in charge, will it be the same type of thing or will it 
not? 


The Cuban efforts at subverting other countries in 
the Caribbean or in the hemisphere have not been very 
successful. Practically all the agents they have put into 
Venezuela, for example, have been caught or taken 
care of in one fashion or another. Their effort in 
Bolivia was obviously, no matter which version you 
read of Che Guevara’s diary, not very well organized 
and highly inefficient. One may of course hope that 
they do not get any more efficient. 
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_ I think that in most cases of questions of instability 
or revolution versus evolution, it is a question of what 
happens in that country itself. Usually, a country is 
not likely to be too much affected by what somebody 
from outside trics to do to it. People, particularly in 
these insular little countrics—and they really are very 
insular—will tend to reject outside pressures pretty 
much, no matter where they come from, and say: “We 
want to solve our own problems our own way.” So I 
do not think that the outside pressure is going to work 
very well,-except where there is some strong local 
group that can use outside help. 


I suppose one of the worst examples of instability is 
Guatemala where there has been a polarization of 
political pressure, right and left, and a tendency to kill 
each other off on occasion. There has been some of 
this in Colombia, too. 


Senator Carter: Do you attribute Castro’s lack of 
success in the co-ordination of his efforts and the 
alertness of the countries in which they have tried to 
operate? Would you say that his success, his lack of 


‘success, would be due to some extent to his lack of 
‘economic success at home. 


Mr. Armstrong: Oh, yes, his regime has not been as 


successful as he said it would be, and the word gets 


around. They even ration sugar in Cuba for the 
consumers and they ration practically all the other 


food, and there really is not too much to eat. There is 


no milk, or there is not enough milk. They are under a 
real squeeze. 


But I think there is also recognition that Castro has 


built a lot of schools. He has created probably a fairly 


good level of support from a large part of the Cubans 


_who have remained. A great many of the people who 
did not like it have got out of Cuba. Probably half a 


million Cubans have come to the United States. I do 
not know the number. That is just a rough gucss. But 
it has got the the point where Miami has become a 
partly Cuban city, which it certainly was not before 
Castro’s regime. The people who would object most 
vigorously are not there, and what they have to say 


outside about what goes on inside Cuba tends to 


diminish the lure of the Cuban regime. 


I do not know whether you remember a cartoon 
which showed Mr. Mikoyan in the Kremlin. Having 
come back from a trip to Cuba, he was reporting, and 
sitting down next to Brezhnev or someone like that. 
He was talking, and the caption was, “Of course, the 


first thing you have to remember is that he is a nut.” 


As I said earlier, I think the Russians may have their 
problems in dealing with the Cubans. The Cuban revolu- 
tion, so to speak, in its internal regime, in its emphasis 
on certain goals, looks very much like the Soviet 
Union’s in its earlier days in the twenties, where the 
rations got pretty low and the industrial output was 
not good and things were pretty rough. This is perhaps 
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not the best way to go about engaging in economic 
development. 


But I do not really think that the Cuban example ts 
going to result in any direct change in some other 
country in a short term, unless there are some really 
pretty good reasons within that country. I think 
almost anything could happen in Haiti, but this could 
happen regardless of there being a Cuba. 


Senator Thorvaldson: You would say, then, Mr. 
Armstrong, that the Cuban pressure on subversion in 
that area was much greater two or three years ago than 
it is now. At least, from my reading it seems to me 
that the pressure is getting less and less, particularly 
since Ché Guevara was caught. May I remark, sir, that 
I think one of the most delightful phrases you have 
used here today was when you were talking about 
Cuban subversives and mentioned that either they 
have been caught or dealt with in another way. 


Mr. Armstrong: You know, when you sce how this 
works, why it is a little harder for the Cubans to get 
the volunteers. 


Senator Robichaud: Mr. Chairman, first may I make 
a brief suggestion that might be of interest or 
advantage to some of us on the committee to have 
smaller versions of the large map before us. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much for the 
suggestion, senator. We are working on that now and 
hope to have such maps in your hands quite soon. 


Senator Robichaud: Mr. Armstrong, you referred on 
different occasions to United States policy on foreign 
aid programs, particularly as related to Puerto Rico. Is 
it a fact that in recent weeks the United States 
Government has announced a major or substantial aid 
program for Puerto Rico? If so, could you give us 
some details as to its application? Is it a mattcr of 
loans or direct grants? I understand it has to do in 
large measure with the storage of food products and 
the development of the fishing industry around Puerto 
Rico. 


Mr. Armstrong: This is a domestic program. What- 
ever is done in connection with Puerto Rico is a 
domestic program and not part of the foreign aid 
operation. There are a number of programs that 
function there. 


Senator Robichaud: With United States Government 
assistance, however. 


Mr. Armstrong: But in the same way that we have a 
program of aid for, say, Appalachia, or a program of 
aid for disaster victims after a Texas hurricane or a 
California flood. There are specific programs, fisheries 
and that sort of thing, in Puerto Rico, but the essential 
boost to Puerto Rico’s economy started from assist- 
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ance tax, and this encouraged people to go there and 
go into business. The business climate is very satis- 
factory, but this is not part of any foreign aid 
program. If you were to go back to the Roosevelt 
administration and recall the stories that were written 
then about Puerto Rico, you would remember that the 
American people were horrified to realize what a poor 
house they had in Puerto Rico. It was really a slum. A 
sort of general social consciousness was awakened on 
this in the 1930’s and a tremendous effort has since 
then been made to assist Puerto Rico and to encourage 
Puerto Ricans to assist themselves. In fact, they have 
done very well indeed. 


They have, of course, another escape valve that 
other countries do not have in the Caribbean. They 
can export, so to speak, their surplus population. It 
comes mostly to New York. This opportunity does 
not exist for Haiti, for example, because the places to 
which Haitian immigrants might choose to go are not 
as open as the United States is to the Puerto Ricans. 


Senator Davey: Mr. Armstrong, one point that 
interested me was the number of Cubans in the United 
States. You referred to them in your speech and then 
mentioned a figure a few minutes ago of about half a 
million. Presumably these would not all be classified as 
refugees. The question I want to ask is what is their 
influence? Is it a meaningful factor in the United 
States? What is their purpose, what is their object and 
are they advocating invasion? 


Mr. Armstrong: There are probably 15 or 20 
different shades of opinion among the Cubans in the 
United States. There are a lot of Cubans who have 
been coming in for years, into Florida in particular. 
These people are part of the expansion of population 
in the United States. Then there are a lot of Cubans 
who came specifically since Castro got into power. 
Some of them are relatives of people who are here 
already. Some of them are genuine political refugees 
who got out. Some of them, you know, rowed across 
from Havana to Key West. 


I was down in Key West in 1962 and there could be 
seen a lot of the small boats that people had used to 
get across. There is a regular refugee air lift now that 
moves people out at a regular rate. It takes about a 
year and a half to get in line for it, but it does come 
and there are large numbers of Cubans who desper- 
ately want to get out of Cuba. 


This is another thing that diminishes the attrac- 
tiveness of Cuba, because word gets around about 
these people. Recently, a group made a run for it and 
made its way into Guantanamo, and they were flown 
out to the United States. 


There is a terrorist wing, or pretty rough wing of the 
Cuban refugee organization which has made some 
threats and has done some unpleasant things to 
representatives of countries that trade with Cuba, such 


as the British or Canadian establishments. We have 
taken in the United States some pretty severe police 
measures with respect to these people and provided 
extra guard services and that sort of thing. That radical 
wing is not being encouraged at all. We had of course 
the unfortunate episode of the Bay of Pigs in which a_ 
lot of Cuban refugees volunteered for service. It was 
somcthing less than efficiently handled, and it didn’t 
work. I think no political figure is going to get up and 
say out loud that we are not interested in a possible 
change in the future in the political management of 
Cuba. On the other hand, nobody is going to organize — 
anything to do anything about it, as far as I can see. It ; 
has been tacitly acknowledged that the Castro Govern-_ 
ment has survived and that it has the support of most _ 
of the people. They are not very well off but some of — 
the ones that don’t like it have a way of getting out, 
and they are still getting out. Most Cubans coming to — 
the United States settle down and become Americans 
like everybody else. 


Senator Davey: What is the essential reason for all 
this hijacking? 


Mr. Armstrong: You know there are always some 
nuts and some psychological cases, and there are 
people who somehow want to get out of the United 
States into some other environment. A lot of them 
really don’t know what it is like in Cuba, and probably 
most of them when they get there are pretty miser- 
able. But if you assume that a man is not a nut and he 
does hijack a plane, what is the reason? Well, if he 
wants to go to Cuba by commercial aircraft on a 
regular basis he has to go to Mexico and take a plane — 
from Mexico to Cuba. It is a long way. You have to go 
down to Mexico and then over. It costs a good deal of 
money. It is cheaper to buy a revolver. Of course, it 
costs the airline money because they have to pay 
landing fees and they have to buy fuel and things like 
that. Personnally I think we ought to try to work out 
some way of normal air traffic between the United 
States and Cuba and then this would not happen. If 
we had regular flights from Miami, as we used to have 
in the past, this could be done on a carefully 
controlled basis and you could control who came in 
and who went out. I would hope eventually we could 
get into this position, because the present situation is 
absolutely ridiculous. The Cubans apparently don’t 
care much for it cither, and I would just hope that 
some day it could be improved. One of the things the 
United States has to look for now is some form of 
normalization of its relations with the Cuban regime. 
The regime is not going to disintegrate, or blow up or 
blow away. It is there, and if we don’t wish to indulge 
in ordinary business, that is our choice, but we could 
at least try to establish an air link of some kind so that _ 
people could get back and forth. 


- 


— 


Senator Davey: I have a question, which perhaps is 
not a question at all but a comment. Relating to the 
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comment that Senator Fergusson made carlier about 
tourism in the area, could you describe now, and I 
appreciate it varies in different parts of the area, what 
the total percentage contribution of tourism is to the 
economy of the area as of right now? 


Mr. Armstrong: I think in Puerto Rico and most of 
the little isLands down the chain there it is a very high 
percentage of their G.N.P. It is probably the major 
element in their foreign exchange earnings. 


The Chairman: I can give you a partial answer on 
that. In Barbados it has now become greater than the 
sugar cane production. 


Senator Davey: Would it be half? 


Mr. Armstrong: It might well be half in these tiny 
countries. What you haven’t got to yet is tourism in 
places like the Dominican Republic and Haiti. The 
scenery is there and there is a lot more space than there 
is in the little islands, so that there is room for expan- 
sion, but because of the political conditions it has not 
happened. There used to be a lot of tourism in Cuba 
but that is unattractive now. Jamaica has a fair 
amount and so does Trinidad. Of course, the farther 
away the islands are the more air fare one must pay. 


Senator Davey: Following on what Senator lergus- 
son was saying ecarlicr, and this is merely an observa- 
tion, it seems to me that this is not the place to go for 
a middle-class vacation. Perhaps this is an area in 
which greater attention should be directed. 


Mr. Armstrong: Of course air fares tend to decrease, 
_ certainly in relation to general price levels. And the 
_ thing that made possible the immigration of so many 
- Puerto Ricans to New York and the flow of American 
tourists to Puerto Rico was the cheap air fare. And as 
~ you know the moderately affluent go to Puerto Rico 
for a holiday and the indigent Puerto Ricans can save 
up enough for a one-way ticket to come to New York 
where they can go on welfare if they can’t find a job. 
The cheaper air fare is coming. I must say that Air 
Canada fares to Barbados and Trinidad are quite low. | 
think you can go more cheaply from Montreal to 
Trinidad than you can go from New York or Miami, 
probably because it is part of the Commonwealth or 
something like that. It is like British air fares to Malta, 
by which you can travel for half the cost of going to 
Italy or Switzerland. 


Senator Pearson: I have a question about Honduras. 
Can you make a comment on why it is in such poor 
financial condition and why people there are as they 
are? Is it duc to the topography of the country or the 
soil or what? 

Honduras or British 


Mr. Armstrong: Is_ this 


Honduras? 


Senator Pearson: British Honduras. 


Mr. Armstrong: British Honduras has a very tiny 
population, only 90,000 people, and it is simply a 
situation where few people ever got around to living 
there. It is not a bad place to live; it has good soil 
for sugar and citrus and other crops. It is underuti- 
lized and underoccupied, and the climate is not bad. 
However, it has one significant disadvantage in that 
it is in the path of hurricanes, and twice, I think, its 
capital town has been practically obliterated by a 
combination of hurricane and tidal wave, and this 
has set it back. Now they are building a new capital 
which is away from the waterfront, up about 10 
miles. Once they get that as an administrative center 
they will presumably not have the damage which 
they had before. Most of it came from sea water, 
because of the tidal wave following the hurricane. | 
had a friend, an American consul, down there during 
one of the hurricanes and he had quite an expe- 
rience—so had everybody else. It killed a lot of 
people, demolished buildings and it blew off half the 
governor’s house and things like that. When I was 
there and had dinner in the governor’s house we had 
it in the hall, because one wing had been blown 
away three years before. 


Once they can protect themselves against this sort 
of thing a little better, they can go on and grow. 
They need quite a lot of outside capital. | think 
some people have an investment in citrus in British 
Honduras and I do not see why they should not go 
ahead. The climate seemed to be good and it is quite 
a pleasant place. 


The Chairman: Several Canadian banks are moving 
agencies into British Honduras, too. 


An Hon. Senator: This would be a good place, 
then, for Canadian investment? 


Mr. Armstrong: I do not want to get into Canadian 
internal matters. 


An Hon. Senator: If we get into these internal 
matters, why should’nt you? 


Mr. Armstrong: In order to qualify for tariff 
preferences, I think products have to land in a 
Canadian port. Shipments from British Honduras are 
most efficiently made through the United States, 
because they are directly south of the middle of the 
United States. I think that this is an administrative 
matter. I noticed that people spoke to me about that 
when I was down there, complaining that Honduran 
products did not qualify for Canadian Common- 
wealth preferences because of the port requirement. 
I do not know whether this is still true or not. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Armstrong, 
just on the question of tourism, would you agree 
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that Venezuela is the most expensive place. It 
seemed to me when I was there a few times in all 
that area that it was the most expensive one. I well 
remember being in the Tamanaco Hotel at Caracas 
and they charged about $3.50 cach for a drink. I 
remember that and there was complaint about it at 
the time. 


Most of the people in Venezucla want to go in for 
oil rather than farming. We happened to be there at 
a particular time when I remember many Italians 
were going back home. They imported this labour 
from Italy to work on the farms, while the idea the 
Italians had was that they were going to work in oil. 
There was a terrific protest on the dock that day. 
Would you not say it is the most expensive place for 
tourists? 


Mr. Armstrong: Yes, | remember Venezuela as long 
as fifteen years ago when the cost of a vital necessity 
like a martini was $1.50. 


Senator Quart: Yes I remember it was terrible. 


Mr. Armstrong: I am sure it is $4 now. This is 
inhibiting tourism, but then the Venezuclans do not 
need tourism to make money. They have oil, and 
iron ore. They are terribly high cost economy and of 
course the way they get around that themsclves is 
that for the most part for Venczuclans is that they 
have a flat 10 per cent income tax, or they used to. 


I suppose that, with more diversification of their 
economy, more manufacturing, more things like that, 
it will help to cut down the high cost of the imported 
goods, but these will still be very high cost industries, 
because they have a high cost base. It is the most 
expensive place I have ever been in. Once you get up 
that high you cannot well go backward, so that this 
will mean that ordinary tourists do not go there. 


Senator Quart: There is one other thing we objected 
to. When we were going to Buenos Aires, our plane 
refuclled twice. I am talking about Caracas, where it 
was frightfully warm and we were herded in the 
airport. This was an official mission for the US-UN 
status of women. We left our things on the plane. The 
American delegate was very much annoyed because 
she said if anything happened to her bricfcase it would 
be awful. However, we were herded in just like cattle 
at the airport and were not allowed to move around. 
Yet we saw that the Venezuclans who were standing 
around were allowed to get on to visit the jet. We had 
almost to apologize if we wanted to go to any other 
area. We were all piled in together. That seemed rather 
strange. 


Mr. Armstrong: The ways of airports are always 
strange. 


Senator Fergusson: May | ask one question? If in 
connection with Puerto Rico the Americans deal with 
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it the same as some other regions, such as Appalachia, 
why is it that they do not have an income tax there? 


Mr. Armstrong: Tax concessions were figured as 
simply a system for encouraging investment in Puerto 
Rico. It is much simpler and less expensive than it 
would be to appropriate money for specific purposes 
to give to, say, Puerto Rico. The use of tax incentives 
for development is a normal thing in many countries 
and this was a particular form of tax incentive. 


Senator Martin: I would like to start where we left 
off, if I might. We were talking about the reduction in 
British economic aid to the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean, the extent of Amcrican aid, and the increase in 
the Canadian program. 


Have you any comment to make, Mr. Armstrong, on 
the suggestion Canada made when it met with the 
Commonwealth countries in Ottawa two and a half 


years ago, in connection with the economic assistance. 


from Canada to them, as to the extent of that 
assistance, and their concern that with what we could 
do to help them in the most important area that 
concerns their economy, that is, their sugar trade. Are 
you familiar with this? 


Mr. Armstrong: I am not familiar with it. I recall 
that there was such a mecting and | recall that there 
were offers of aid and I recall also the Caribbean 
countries’ reaction, which was that they would like a 
guarantee on the sugar. 


Senator Martin: Yes. 


Mr. 
wrong so to protect a small group of producers at a 


high level that you make economic change unfeasible | 


in that small economy. If you take, for example, once 
of the Caribbean islands, say Granada, and it costs 
twice as much to them to grow sugar there as in the 
Dominican Republic, say, or Puerto Rico, if you set 
the price so high or protect the market so much, then 
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Armstrong: I think that in sugar again, it is — 


me 


you get a whole group of people with a vested interest ‘ 


in the maintenance of something which is basically 
unrealistic in the long-term economic sense. I think 
you have got to allow for more change. I do not really 
like this sort of specific preferential arrangement on 
sugar, because it makes a patchwork quilt out of the 
world sugar market. I believe more in a gencral sugar 
arrangement in terms of promoting stability. 


Senator Martin: Could we have international agree- 
ments without the participation of Cuba? 


Mr. Armstrong: You could not have a good one 
without Cuba, but now, apparently, it has been 
rencgotiated, with Cuba in it. 


Senator Martin: When was this? 


_ 
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Mr. Armstrong: Last year, I think. I am a little out 
of date on sugar. I never found sugar an awfully 
attractive subject to deal with as an official. As soon 
is I stopped being an official 1 tended to forget about 
t, frankly, because it is not a very enjoyable subject. 
To the best of my knowledge an international sugar 
agreement was renegotiated and Cuba must have 
changed its basic position to bring this about. 


_ Senator Martin: I understand the agreement was 
rencgotiated, but that there is still some complaint by 
the Caribbean countries as to the price. Is that not so? 


Mr. Armstrong: Well, I think the smaller Caribbean 
countries, the British islands and so on, will continue 
to camplain for a very long time because their sugar is 
orobably of a higher cost and world market prices 
are not particularly renumerative. They have not 
succeeded in getting the British to commit themselves 
to buy an increasing quantity of their sugar at a higher 
price. Naturally, they would turn to Canada to sec if 
Canada would buy some portion of their sugar at a 
higher price. 


You know, I can see how it might be a good policy 
to do this on a short-term basis, but the trouble is that 
the short-term always turns into the long-term, and 
the long-term can freeze a set of relationships which 
are not fundamentally sound in their economics and 
which therefore are not really necessarily in the 
interests of the little country that wants to get twice 
as much for its sugar as anybody else. You can feel 
sorry for them. I have had such a discussion with the 
Government of Mauritius, which is about to become 
an independent state, and they have got nothing but 
sugar and people out there. There is no place for the 
people to go and there is not enough market for their 
sugar. You cannot help but feel sorry for a tiny 
country that has nothing to scll but sugar, but 
guarantecing them twice what somebody clse can raise 
Sugar for is not necessarily in the long-term a service to 
them. But you do not have the heart to turn them 
down. You hate to say this to them. 


Senator Martin: Mr. Armstrong, you spoke about 
the normalization of relations with Cuba. Cuba, of 
course, plays a very important part in this whole area. 
Would you care to say anything about what Canada, 
for instance, might do to help in bringing about 
normalization of these relations? 


Mr. Armstrong: Well, 1 do not know. Concerning 
normalization in this context, I want to make it clear 
that I am not advocating anything in particular at the 
moment for the United States Government. All I am 
saying is that over time there will become apparent a 
need for more normalization. | think this is something 
that Americans have to resolve for themselves and that 
Cubans have also to resolve for themselves, because it 
is not all on one side, you know. 
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I think that the time for a dispassionate discussion, 
shall we say, of United States policy towards Cuba has 
not come yet. I feel that this is an emotional problem. 
It is loaded on all sides and I do not think that the 
time has come for a dispassionate discussion. However, 
I think one should encourage this. 


I am now an academic. I have always believed in 
dispassionate discussion, especially with students, but 
the problem sometimes is to get a little reciprocity. 
We need dispassionate discussions on all aspects of 
difficult problems, and Cuba is not the only one. But I 
think it is too early yet on Cuba; there are too many 
Cubans who have come to the United States and who 
are presumably going to become good Americans and 
who will be better Americans if this issue does not 
become exacerbated within the society at the 
moment. That is the way I fecl. 


It takes time for this kind of thing to change, and 
maybe there will be a different manager in Cuba and 
some of the emotion will come out of it on that side. 
It takes awhile, I think. 


Senator Carter: I would like to return to the 
question raised by Senator l’ergusson about education. 
You said that universities have a lot of student power 
down in the Caribbean, and you spoke particularly of 
Venezuela. How many countries have universities 
down there? Is there one in each country? What | am 
most interested in is, if there are universities in the 
Caribbean, what do they do? Do they just cater to 
and train the elite of the place, or do they have 
extension programs? 


Mr. Armstrong: In Venezucla the universities are 
pretty accessible to a large part of the population. I 
think this is true in Colombia as well. Columbia has a 
pretty good standard of education. There are univer- 
sities in the little countries in the Caribbean. | was 
talking to somebody the other day who was teaching 
in the university in Managua in Nicaragua, and I asked 
him who attended the university and he told me that 
only the elite did. But then, that is the way Nicaragua 
is; that is a reflection of Nicaragua. Costa Rica would 
be quite different, because that is a very democratic 
country with a high standard of education. 


You know, it is very hard to generalize about these 
things, and you have to be very careful in judging 
universities. For example, at Columbia University we 
have a certain amount of experience with forcign 
students from Latin America and elsewhere, and we 
have our own system of evaluating their records. If a 
man comes in and says he has a Ph.D. from such and 
such a university, we tell him that that is fine, but 
then we do our own calculations and we might find 
that his education is equivalent to a B.A. from a 
second-rate college, or something like that. But you 
cannot tell the man that. You just have to make your 
own judgment and then tell him that you think he 
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ought to build up in this, that or the other field, and 
you prescribe a program for him. You have to do this 
in order not to disadvantage your own students, 
because you have got to maintain your standards. 


But there is a great deal of variety in Latin America 
in the quality of education. Of course, in the 
British-based countries such as Trinidad and Tobago 
the education systems are part of the gencral British 
standard, and this general British standard has been 
maintained quite well. And you can see that the 
students you get from West Indian or African univer- 
sities which are in former British territories make a 
real effort to maintain a good standard, and it is not 
unsuccessful. I think one of the great contributions 
the British have made to territories where they have 
governed has been in the educational ficld as well as in 
the area of political institutions, and while one may 
fecl rather depressed that the British don’t have the 
money to put into those places, we should not 
overlook the fact that what they have put in is 
qualitatively very important, and may be more im- 
portant in the longer term than some infusion of 
capital in a narrow sector. 


Senator Carter: Would you say that this would bea 
very rewarding field for foreign aid? Would that be 
one of the best ways we could help these countries? 


Mr. Armstrong: I have always believed that educa- 
tion is one of the best forms of foreign aid, but it must 
be useful to the people in the country concerned. You 
don’t want to take people and turn them into atomic 
physicists. That is not the object. You want people 
capable of doing something in their own country when 
they go back, or if you are training them there. | think 
what many universities are doing all over the world is 
terribly impressive. There are quite a number of 
American universities who have big projects of this 
kind in many places. There is enormous scope for this 
and the rewards are incalculable. I think one of the 
best programs the United States has had in any field 
has been the Fulbright program for the exchange of 
scholars and students. I was with the Tulbright 
Commission in our embassy in London and I saw how 
this worked. 1 don’t think there was ever a more worth- 
while expenditure of public funds in the foreign field 
than in the Fulbright program. 


Senator Carter: Do you think it is better to bring 
them out and train them on the continent rather than 
give them training in their own country? 

Mr. Armstrong: You need both. You need to bring 
people up and also to send people down. there are 
advantages in doing both, I think. 


Senator Fergusson: Are they doing a lot of technical 
education too? 
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Mr. Armstrong: Probably. I don’t know. I think the 
should. Yes, certainly the Alliance for Progress pr 
gram involves a lot of technical education. And also i 
the British aid programs—the British have a very goo 
aid program, qualitatively. 


Senator Fergusson: I remember on our Manpowe 
Committee we had people who told us that a larg 
number of technicians are coming from the West 
Indies to Canada. I think this is too bad, because the 
need them down there. 


Mr. Armstrong: That is the trouble. If people ge 
training in a field then the tendency is that they don’ 
want to stay home. In Britain if you didn’t have the 
Indian and Pakistani doctors you would have to clos 
the hospitals. At the same time they need the doctors 
back in India and Pakistan. That is the reason vy 
under the Fulbright program when somebody comes 
to the United States to study we arrange it so that his 
visa is no good for him to stay after his study. When 
he has finished his studies he has to go back or go 
somewhere else. We will not allow him to stay. We will 
not consider him for an immigration visa to the United 
States for another several years. We use our immigra- 
tion law to push the people back to where they are 
supposed to be when they have had thcir training. 
What happens in the interim, of course, is that they 
marry an American and then you get Congressmen 


into the act and then a waiver is applied for. ' 


The Chairman: Senator Thorvaldson. uy 


Senator Thorvaldson: Mr. Armstrong, it is my great 
privilege to express to you the very deep appreciation 
of this committee for your appearance before us here. 
I know that you have realized the tremendous intcrest 
that you have created in this subject for all of us. We 
have been drinking your words; they have been soaked 
up as if we were sponges. 


As the chairman said at the outset this is the first 
meeting of this committee for the purpose of studying 
the Caribbean problem, and | don’t know through 
whom clse we could have got the tremendous and 
wide range of information that we have got from you. | 
I know we will probably be concentrating to a certain 
extent on the former British possessions like Jamaica 
and so on, but to have the information in regard to the 
other areas such as Venezuela, Colombia and others 
will give us a tremendous background for the work of | 
the committee. ‘ 


On behalf of all of us I wish to thank you most 
heartily for coming all the way from New York to talk 
to this committee. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Senator 
Thorvaldson. This mecting is terminated. 


The committee adjourned. 4 
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The Honourable Senators: 
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Haig 
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Ex Officio Members: Flynn and Martin 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 19th, 1968: 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed of thirty mem- 
bers, seven of whom shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred 
on motion all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers, and other 
matters relating to foreign and commonwealth relations generally, 
including: 

(i) Treaties and International Agreements. 
(ii) External Trade. 
(iii) Foreign Aid. 
(iv) Defence. 
(v) Immigration. 
(vi) Territorial and Offshore matters. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 19th, 1968: 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable Senators Aird, Bélisle, Cameron, Carter, Choquette, Croll, 
Davey, Eudes, Fergusson, *Flynn, Gouin, Grosart, Haig, Hastings, Laird, Lang, 
Macnaughton, *Martin, McElman, McLean, O’Leary (Carleton), Pearson, 
Phillips (Rigaud), Quart, Rattenbury, Robichaud, Savoie, Sparrow, Sullivan, 
Thorvaldson, White and Yuzyk. (30) 


*Ex officio members 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
February 4th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Martin, P.C., moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator McDonald: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be authorized to 
examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any matter relating to 
foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any matter assigned to the 
said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, in particular, without limiting 
the generality of the foregoing, on any matter concerning the Caribbean area; 
and 
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That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be required for the 
foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and reimbursement as the 
Committee may determine, and to compensate witnesses by reimbursement of 
travelling and living expenses, if required, in such amount as the Committee 
may determine. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada—Thurs- 
day, 13th February, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Alcide Paquette 
Clerk Assistant 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, February 25th, 1969. 
(3) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Belisle, Carter, Choquette, Croll, Davey, 
Eudes, Fergusson, Gouin, Grosart, Haig, Laird, Martin, McLean, Pearson, Quart, 
Rattenbury, Robichaud, Sparrow and Thorvaldson. (19) 


Present but not of the Committee: The Honourable Senators McDonald 
(Moosomin) and Prowse. (2) 


In attendance: Mr. Peter Dobell, Director of the Parliamentary Centre for 
Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade. 


Upon motion, the Honourable Senator Thorvaldson was elected Acting 
Chairman. 


The Acting Chairman announced the names of prospective witnesses to 
appear before the Committee during its studies of the Caribbean area. He 
then introduced as today’s witness: | 


Mr. William G. Demas, 

Head of the Economic Planning Division, 

Office of the Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago, 
West Indies. 


The witness made a general statement respecting the Caribbean area; 
he was questioned thereon and then thanked by the Committee for his 
presentation. 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committe adjourned until 11.00 am., Tuesday, March 4th, 
1969. 


ATTEST: 
E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Mr. William G. Demas was born on November 14, 1929, in Trinidad. He 
received his education at Tranquillity Boys’ Intermediate Government School 
and Queen’s Royal College in Trinidad. He later read economics at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge University, and received his M.A. in 1955. While at Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Demas assisted Dr. Prest of Christ College in preparing “A Fiscal 
Survey of the British Caribbean’’. 


Later appointments of Mr. Demas included: 
Research Officer at Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford (1955-57) 
Adviser on “Effects of European Integration on West Indian Trade” in 
West Indian Commission, London (1957-58) 
Representative of West Indies at GATT meetings in Geneva (1958) 
Temporary Technical Adviser, Minister of Finance, Trinidad and Tobago 
Government (1959) 
Acting Assistant Economic Adviser, Ministry of Finance, Trinidad and 
Tobago Government (1959) 


In 1960 he was appointed Head of the Economic Planning Division, Office 
of the Prime Minister, in the Government of Trinidad and Tobago, the position 
he now holds. 


In 1964 he served as first Research Fellow at the Centre for Developing 
Area Studies at McGill University, and in 1966 served as Visiting Professor 
at the same institution. 


THE SENATE 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, February 25, 1969 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
met this day at 11 a.m. 


The Acting Chairman (Senator Gunnar 
Thorvaldson): Honourable senators, thank 
you. I would like to say, first, that it is with 
much regret that we heard that the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee, Senator 
Aird, is ill in Toronto, and consequently is 
not able to be with us this morning. I am sure 
every member of this committee recognizes 
the tremendous amount of organization work 
which Senator Aird has already done in 
regard to getting these studies under way. 


This is the second of this committee’s series 
of meetings to examine Canada’s relations 
with the Caribbean region. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
honoured today to have appearing before it as 
a witness Mr. William Demas, Economic 
Adviser to the Prime Minister of Trinidad 
and Tobago. I would like to add that Mr. 
Demas has travelled to Canada specifically to 
appear as a witness before this committee. I 
am sure the committee very much appreciates 
this contribution of his very valuable time. 


Mr. Demas has been asked to speak on the 
general problems of development which pre- 
vail throughout the region. For this he is 
extremely well qualified. His present position 
in the Government of Trinidad and Tobago 


has given him firsthand experience with these 
problems from a government’s perspective. 


His appointment as the first Research Fel- 
low of the Centre for Developing Area Stud- 
ies at McGill University in 1964, and later as 
visiting professor at the same institution in 
1966, has given him the opportunity to reflect 
about and examine in further depth these 
problems from a more detached position. 


Some of his conclusions have since been 
published in his book The Economics of 
Development in Small Countries, with Special 
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Reference to the Caribbean. Copies of this 
book have already been provided to members 
of this committee. Mr. Demas is particularly 
knowledgeable about the development prob- 
lems of Commonwealth Caribbean States; and 
it is principally about them that he will 
speak. 


I should add that Mr. Demas is appearing 
before this committee in his personal capacity 
as a scholar, rather than as an official of the 
Government of Trinidad and Tobago. In 
order to protect his position in this latter 
capacity, Mr. Demas has been told that he is 
free to refrain from commenting on any ques- 
tions which may cause him embarrassment. I 
am sure honourable senators will respect Mr. 
Demas’ situation. 


Before calling upon Mr. Demas, I might 
report to the committee the names of future 
witnesses. Following the appearance of Mr. 
John Plank on March 4, whose theme has 
already been noted, the committee will have 
on March 11 Mr. Alex MacLeod, a Canadian 
national who is Governor of the Bank of 
Trinidad and Tobago. Mr. MacLeod will talk 
on “The Prospects for Political and Economic 
Co-operation in the Caribbean region’. On 
March 18, the committee will have as its 
witness Professor George Doxey, a Canadian 
now doing research in Barbados. Professor 
Doxey will talk on “External Trade and Aid 
Relations of the Caribbean Countries”. We 
may have one more witness before the East- 
er recess, but the arrangements have not yet 
been made. 


The Clerk of the Committee has already 
circulated to you a brief outline of the main 
themes which Mr. Demas plans to raise. To 
refresh our memories, I shall note them again. 
They are the historical development of the 
Caribbean economy; the contemporary fea- 
tures of the Caribbean economy, comprising 
(a) institutional heritage and (b) small size; 
and the impact of external economic forces on 
the Caribbean today. 
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For the record, I will read out the brief list 
of books which Mr. Demas has recommended: 


Gordon Lewis: The Growth of the Modern 
West Indies 


Brewster and Thomas: 
Indian Integration 


Lloyd Best: The Caribbean—an Over View: 
Social and Economic Studies (Special Issue on 
Canada-West Indies Relations) 


Dudley Seers: 
Social Study 


Gordon Lewis: Puerto Rico 


Dynamics of West 


Cuba—an Economic and 


A. McIntyre: Aspects of Trade and Devel- 
opment in the Commonwealth Caribbean 
ECLA (1965) 


Eric Williams: Capitalism and Slavery 


Government of Trinidad and Tobago: Draft 
Third Five-Year Plan, 1969/1973, Chapter 1 


And now, Mr. Demas, would you like to 
make an introductory statement before the 
members of this committee ask you their 
questions? 


Mr. William Demas, Economic Adviser to 
The Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago: 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to say how happy I am to be able 
to speak to this very august body this morn- 
ing, the Canadian Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I think it is a very good 
opportunity for someone from the Caribbean 
to give a point of view on Caribbean prob- 
lems, which is, so to speak, an indigenous 
point of view. 


As the Chairman has pointed out, I shall 
speak on three main themes: The history of 
the Caribbean—that is, the economic history 
mainly; the contemporary features of the 
Caribbean economy; and, finally, the impact 
of external economic forces on the Caribbean 
economies today. 


Let me clarify the scope of my remarks. I 
am going to talk this morning mainly about 
the Commonwealth Caribbean countries. 
However, I am prepared to answer questions 
during the question and answer part of the 
proceedings on other Caribbean countries 
such as the non-Commonwealth islands and 
the mainland territories of Venezuela, 
‘Colombia and Central America. 


I think it is extremely important to start by 
looking at the historical development of the 
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Caribbean economy, because one cannot 
understand the present economic position of 
any country without knowing, if only broad- 
ly, how it has got to its present position. I 
think this is true of the West Indies or the 
Commonwealth Caribbean more than of any 
other country or set of countries in the world, 
because the Caribbean economy has not, and 
I repeat not, changed very much since it was 
established about three centuries ago. I shall 
not go into details, since I assume most of 
you are familiar with broad outlines of 
this economic history. The main point to note 
is that the Caribbean countries never had any 
separate autonomous economies of their own. 
From the very beginning they were exten- 
sions of the metropolitan economy. In fact, 
the West Indian colonies were brought into 
being to serve the purposes of the British 
mercantilism. 


If one looks at the 17th century at the 
British occupation of the West Indian islands, 
one will see first of all that an attempt was 
made to establish an economy similar to that 
existing in New England at the time. An 
attempt was made to start an economy of 
British small farmers producing crops such as 
cotton, indigo and tobacco. This was true of 
Jamaica, which was taken by Britain at the 
time of Cromwell—I think it was 1665, St. 
Kitts and Barbados. This economy was 
manned by people who left Britain mainly for — 
political and/or religious reasons. You know 
all about that. 


What caused the decisive change, however, 
in the character of this economy was the 
introduction of the crop, sugar, from Brazil. 
The Dutch brought it in from there. Once 
sugar was introduced into the British West 
Indies, the whole character of the economy 
changed. From a New England type of econo- 
my of independent small farmers, the 
islands moved to a situation where their eco- 
nomic life was dominated by the sugar plan- 
tation and where the manpower for producing 
sugar consisted of slaves imported from 
Africa—against their own will, of course. 


Now, the sugar economy of the West Indies 
flourished in the later part of the 17th and 
during the 18th centuries. In fact, the 18th 
century was the heyday of the West Indian 
sugar plantation economy. It brought great 
wealth to the owners of sugar plantations and 
the people who were dependent upon them, 
and, in fact, it made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the financing of British economic 
development in the second half of the 18th 
century. 
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This theme of the contribution of the West 
Indian sugar colonies to financing the indus- 
trial revolution in England at the end of the 
18th century has been developed in one of the 
books I mentioned, Eric Williams’ Capitalism 
and Slavery. 


Incidentally, Eric Williams is now the 
Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago. He 
wrote that book more than 20 years ago. 


One feature of this early sugar economy 
that I would like to stress is that it did not 
serve to develop the West Indian colonies as 
autonomous economic units. In fact, the West 
Indian colonies, as they then were, remained 
a place where England found it convenient to 
produce sugar. This led to the development of 
certain characteristics of the West Indian 
economy. One of these characteristics was 
that all the decisions about investment in the 
West Indies were not made within the West 
Indies but in London, in the metropolis, by 
the merchant firm, which played a very 
important role in the financing of sugar pro- 
duction at the time. It was a merchant house 
that decided whether to expand production, 
whether to lay out more working capital for 
the purchase of slaves from Africa, whether 
to cut back production and so on and so forth. 


Secondly, the existence of the sugar planta- 
tion, which was absentee-owned, meant that 
the priority was on consumption rather than 
on investment in the West Indies. The sugar 
planter, once he became wealthy enough, 
retired to live in England and enjoyed a very 
high level of consumption. Also, he had sev- 
eral relatives to whom he made rather gener- 
ous endowments and bequests, and, of 
course, they all had to share in the profits 
before there was any consideration of plowing 
back of profits. 


This was a very, very important feature of 
the West Indies, historically, this priority 
given to consumption rather than to invest- 
ment. Moreover, to the extent that attention 
was given to investment, the decision to 
invest was made not within the West Indies 
but in the metropolis. In other words, -from 
the beginning of the sugar plantation in the 
West Indies, the West Indies were not an 
autonomous economic unit. This is probably 
the central point. 


The sugar economy started declining at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries. You all know the 
story of the movement in Britain away from 
mercantilism towards Free Trade. By 1800 
Free Trade was in the air; there was the 


thinking of Adam Smith, David Ricardo and 
so on, who attacked the old restrictive system 
which had collapsed in relation to the Ameri- 
can economies. 


You know about the American War of 
Independence in 1776, one of the main factors 
in which was the restrictions imposed by 
British mercantilism. 


The West Indies sugar planters, however, 
reaped a benefit from mercantilism in that 
they were able to get their sales of sugar pro- 
tected, receiving preference in the British 
market as against newer competitors like 
Java, in the East Indies; but the rising indus- 
trial class in Britain at that time wished to 
have free trade in all agricultural products, 
and they wished to abolish the West Indian 
monopoly. 


The attack against the mercantile system, 
and particularly the West Indian interests, 
resulted in the emancipation of the slaves, 
the abolition of slavery, in 1834, and the es- 
tablishment of free trade in 1846. These two 
acts dealt the old West Indies sugar economy 
a shattering blow. Its economy survived, 
nonetheless, largely because of the importa- 
tion of cheap labour from India—at first it 
was Africa, and then India—and for about 70 
years, from about 1847 to about 1917, the 
indenture system, under which labourers 
were imported from India under contract to 
serve on the sugar plantation for a number of 
years. This system continued, particularly in 
Trinidad and Guiana, and it was largely 
because of this system of forced labour from 
India that the sugar economy was able to 
survive. 


It went creeping along, and was faced with 
another very severe crisis just before the 
Second World War, in 1938, when the world 
depression led to a fall in the price of sugar 
and when the rising political consciousness of 
people in the West Indies found expression in 
demands for greater recognition for labour 
and trade unions, and self-government. 


It was clear to Britain in 1938, then, that 
the events of the first part of the nineteenth 
century—that is, the emancipation of slavery 
and Free Trade—had not really resulted in 
any fundamental economic, social and politi- 
cal reconstruction of the West Indian society. 
The system had revealed its bankruptcy 
almost a hundred years after the breakdown 
of the old slave plantation economy. 

Of course, the usual response of Britain 


then, and now, when faced by a crisis either 
in Britain or in one of Britain’s possessions, 
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was, and is, to appoint a royal commission. 
This was done, with the result that the 1938 
Royal Commission on the West Indies, the 
Moyne Commission, named after Lord 
Moyne, the chairman, has become one of the 
best-known documents in West Indian histo- 
ry. The commission stated quite emphatically 
that the economic future of the West 
Indies lay in building a strong class of small 
farmers, a strong peasant proprietorship, and 
felt the sugar industry did not really hold out 
much hope for building up a sound economic 
basis in the West Indies. It also recommended 
a more positive role for Britain in terms of 
social expenditure in the West Indies. The 
second rather than the first part of the recom- 
mendation was accepted, with the result that 
after the war, from 1945 on, Britain intro- 
duced the colonial development and welfare 
policy into the West Indies, and began spend- 
ing more money than it had spent before on 
things like social and welfare projects and 
infrastructure projects. At the same time, 
after 1945 there was a greater degree of 
popular representation in the political process 
accorded the people, with the result that 
industrialization came to be stressed by many 
of the popular governments which were com- 
ing into power. In fact, there was a large 
measure of self-government which was being 
achieved progressively, before full indepen- 
dence, a few years ago. But once the popular 
representation began having any say in the 
formulation of policy, they thought in terms 
of industrial development. They felt it was 
the thing, and to a large extent they were 
influenced by the kind of industrial develop- 
ment policy that was being carried out in 
Puerto Rico. This policy was based on giving 
generous fiscal incentives to attract foreign 
capital to set up manufacturing facilities 
within the islands. 


What has happened, then, since 1945? The 
large islands have tried to industrialize, par- 
ticularly Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago. 
There has been a fairly rapid rate of growth 
of the manufacturing sector. Unfortunately, it 
has not had a large impact on the local econo- 
my. For one thing, the bulk of the raw 
materials used has been imported. For anoth- 
er thing, the processes of production used 
have been highly capital intensive, highly 
mechanized, with the result that very few 
jobs have been created. And, finally, the 
impact of the income created by the new 
industries on the domestic economy has not 
been particularly great because of the large 
amount of profits leaking outside to the peo- 
ple who own the plants. 
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So, for these three reasons, industrial devel- 
opment, although it has gone fairly far in 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, has not had a 
very big impact on the local economy in 
terms of either employment, using local 
materials and other inputs, or retaining a 
large part of the income generated within the 
country. 


At the same time the population has been 
growing quite rapidly, and unemployment as 
a percentage of the labour force has been 
increasing. Again, domestic agriculture, as 
against export agriculture, has not been as 
successful in its performance at it could have 
been. 


Let me explain what I mean by the term 
“domestic agriculture” in relation to the West 
Indies. From the time of the abolition of slav- 
ery there grew up side by side with the plan- 
tation system another system of small hold- 
ings which was set up by the ex-slaves and 
by the indentured Indians after they had 
served their period of indentureship. They 
produced export crops—sugar and bananas, 
cocoa and coffee—as well as the local food 
requirements of the country, the root crops, . 
and so on. But, this sector has never been 
characterized by high efficiency in that culti- 
vation has taken place without the use of 
modern techniques, without much skill, and, 
perhaps most fundamentally of all, without 
a great deal of official encouragement and 
support. 


The domestic agricultural sector as distinct 
from the organized plantation sector became 
the neglected child of the economy, and it is 
only recently, with the rise of popular govern- 
ments, that some serious attempt has been 
made to deal with this very, very important 
local food producing sector. Efforts are being 
made now, but there is still a long road to be 
travelled before this sector is fully trans- 
formed and this bottleneck in the economic 
development of the islands is overcome. 


Finally, in some of the smaller territories, 
especially the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, and also in Jamaica and Barbados, 
the tourist industry has expanded. I personal- 
ly, in common with many other people in the 
Caribbean, have very mixed feelings about 
the tourist industry. When one takes into 
account the fact that many of these islands 
are very small in physical area, especially the 
Leeward and Windward Islands, it is not 
difficult to see what an impact a tourist 
industry can have on the entire social struc- 
ture and social climate. In a larger country 
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where you have a lot of tourism, such as 
Switzerland or Italy, it is in a sense possible 
to isolate the tourist industry from the main 
stream of life. But, in an island such as a 
West Indian island, where you have lots of 
tourism in one particular country, then that 
tourism tends to dominate the whole country 
and set the tone for the whole social life. 


This is a social criticism, and not an eco- 
nomic criticism. There are economic criti- 
cisms to be made of the tourist industry, and 
perhaps when you are asking questions you 
may wish to inquire about those, but I con- 
sider the social deficiencies of the tourist 
industry much more fundamental, and before 
it is too late serious thought has to be given 
to ways and means of having a tourist indus- 
try which avoids many of the undesirable 
social consequences which have been the 
result of a large tourist industry operating in 
the context of small islands. 


In looking at the contemporary West Indian 
economy, then, we can see two very impor- 
tant sets of characteristics. The first is what 
one might call the historical legacy. Today, 
after three-hundred years during which the 
West Indies have been brought into contact 
with the modern world economy, their econo- 
my still remains extremely dependent. In 
fact, they are not autonomous economies; 
they are not even viable economies. They 
depend overwhelmingly on external factors. In 
the field of trade they depend on the con- 
tinued receipt of preferences for sugar, citrus 
fruits, and bananas, principally from Britain 
and also, to some extent from Canada. In the 
field of investment many of the productive 
assets of the West Indies are owned not by 
West Indians, but by outsiders or foreign cor- 
porations. In fact, in so far as the ownership 
pattern is concerned, there has been no 
change at all in the West Indies over the last 
three hundred years or so. 


In fact, the sugar industry is still to a large 
extent foreign-owned, and so are many of the 
new industries, that have been attracted by 
the new incentive policies. Even the financial 
system and the financial institutions are to a 
large extent foreign-owned. Commercial 
banks and insurance companies are for the 
most part foreign-owned. Even the press and 
mass media are foreign-owned. 


Again, if one looks at the techniques of 
production being used, one finds the all the 
important technologies are highly capital 
intensive, and are, therefore, not suited to the 
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West Indian situation where there is an 
excess of labour in relation to capital. 


In brief, the economy remains as dependent 
as it was before, and is apparently incapable 
of generating autonomously from within any 
dynamic for change. We can see very clearly 
therefore, the historical legacy operating 
today. On the other hand, it becomes difficult 
in many areas, particularly in the manufac- 
turing sector, to effect a transformation of the 
economy because of the small size of most of 
the islands. This clearly raises the necessity 
for some kind of economic co-operation, or 
economic integration of the several units. In 
fact, a scheme of economic integration has 
just been put into effect, The Caribbean Free 
Trade Association, which is usually referred 
to by its initials CARIFTA. It is too early yet 
to judge how well CARIFTA will develop, but 
at the moment high hopes are being placed 
upon it. 


I do not think I need to go on any further. 
I have given you enough material to provide 
a basis for questions, and I welcome the 
opportunity of answering your questions. 


The Acting Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 
Demas. Senator Grosart, I know you are one 
of the persons here who has read Mr. Demas’ 
book, and I see a copy of it in front of you. 
Perhaps you would like to commence the 
questioning of our guest. 


Senator Grossarit: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Let me say that after having read the 
book, it is my view that you need not have 
introduced Mr. Demas as a scholar. I found his 
book heavy going. Indeed, after reading half- 
way through it I decided I had better consult 
a dictionary of economic jargon in order to 
make sure that I was getting the message Mr. 
Demas was puting across. I am sure we are 
all very grateful to him for coming here and 
giving us this very useful background of the 
contemporary economic situation in the 
Caribbean. 


I shall confine my questions, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may, to the Commonwealth Caribbean. 
This has been the main focus of Mr. Demas’ 
book, and it is the area with which I am 
personally most familiar. My first question 
arises out of the last comment made by Mr. 
Demas about CARIFTA. Almost everybody 
who has examined the economy of the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean countries seems to have 
reached the conclusion that the essential 
starting point is economic integration or the 
development of a viable system of economic 
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regionalism. Can you tell us the present status 
of CARIFTA in terms of, say, the Common- 
wealth Caribbean countries that have joined 
it, its prospects as you see them for the solu- 
tion of some of the problems, such as domes- 
tic agricultural self-sufficiency, export substi- 
tution and intra-regional trade, and what it 
would mean in terms of encouraging foreign 
investment. 


Mr. Demas: CARIFTA now consists of elev- 
en members—the ten members of the former 
West Indies Federation, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Barbados, the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, as well as the new mem- 
ber, shall we say, a country that was not in 
the federation, namely, Guyana, the former 


British Guiana. British Honduras, now known ‘' 


as Belize by the government there, has 
expressed its intention of studying CARIFTA 
to see whether it is worth while joining it. 


CARIFTA at the moment is only a free 
trade area. All tariff barriers and quantitative 
restrictions on trade among member countries 
have been completely removed, but each unit 
retains its own tariffs against other countries. 
It is not a customs union; it is only a free 
trade area. Although the heads of governments 
of the countries have declared their inten- 
tion of studying the feasibility of a customs 
union—that is a common external tariff—the 
big problem in CARIFTA at the moment is 
the incidence of benefit as between the more 
developed countries and the less developed 
countries. I use the word “developed” here in 
only a relative sense, because all the West 
Indies are very undeveloped. On the one 
hand,. Jamaica and Trinidad, and to some 
extent Barbados and Tobago, are industrially 
more developed than the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands, and naturally the Leeward and 
Windward Islands would like to get as many 
benefits as the more developed countries can 
expect to get. Therefore, a number of instru- 
ments have been built into the CARIFTA 
treaty to insure opportunities for the less 
developed Leeward and Windward Islands. 


One such instrument is a special agricultur- 
al marketing protocol under which the mem- 
ber countries of CARIFTA are committed to 
accepting imports from regional countries of 
certain commodities before they import from 
the outside world, from third countries. This 
agricultural instrument has been drawn up 
with a view to the needs of the smaller coun- 
tries to make sure that they can benefit ini- 
tially by exporting agricultural and food 
products to the larger territories. 
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Another instrument is that, in respect of 
the reserve list, the less developed countries 
have a longer period of time within which to 
remove tariffs. Let me explain what I mean 
| by the “reserve list”. All trade has been freed 
except in respect of 20 odd products. All 
_tariffs on these 20 odd products will be 
j Phased out gradually and not immediately. 
This reserve list has been drawn up again 
largely with a view to meeting the problems 
of the smaller islands, either revenue prob- 
lems or creating a situation in which they 
have an opportunity of producing industrial 
producis. That is another instrument to help 
the smaller islands benefit. 


A third instrument, which is not really part 
of the CARIFTA treaty, is a proposed Carib- 
bean Development Bank, which would have a 

capital of about U.S. $65 million, in which it 
| is proposed that Canada and Britain should 
participate as non-regional members. This 
| bank would have a soft loan fund, and it is 
| envisaged that a large part of the money from 
‘ the soft loan fund will go to the less devel- 
oped countries. 


Those are the three principal ways in 
which it is hoped the less developed countries 
of the Leeward and Windward Islands would 
benefit from CARIFTA. At the moment, 
though, there has been quite a large expan- 
sion. of intra-regional trade in industrial 
products within CARIFTA, and apart from 
the usual stresses and strains inherent in any 
kind of free trade relationship it is working 
quite well so far, but it is only a beginning. 
For integration in the Caribbean to have any 
real meaning, a free trade area is insufficient; 
there must be a common external tariff, and 
there must be provision for what has been 
called regional integrated industries; that is 
to say, industries that draw their raw materi- 
als from within the region—and need at least 
the regional market to produce on an efficient 
scale. Studies are now taking place on region- 
al integrated industries, and studies are about 
to take place on a common external tariff. 


At the same time, too, it is necessary to 
harmonize fiscal incentives among the mem- 
ber countries, because one of the problems of 
West Indian development now is that each 
island tries to compete with the other to give 
away its badly needed revenue in the form of 
tax concessions to both local and foreign 
investors. These concessions have proved 
extremely expensive to the exchequer, with 
the result that the governments have had to 
raise indirect taxes, which would be’on the 
consumer, and of course have become even 
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more dependent on external aid for financing 
capital expenditures. There is evidence that 
the foreign investor has been exploiting the 
situation by playing off one island against 
another. For any meaningful economic inte- 
gration there must be some overall agreement 
among the units on the maximum level of 
fiscal concessions they will be prepared to 
give to the foreign investor. 


I think the way ahead for CARIFTA is 
clear. At least, it is clear intellectually. Of 
course, when there is a large number of units 
trying to work out common policies together, 
there are always difficulties, but it is possible 
that the unfortunate experience with the fed- 
eration will have taught a certain measure of 
wisdom, and it will ease some of the difficul- 
ties one can expect. 


Senator Grosari: Would it be fair, then, to 
describe CARIFTA as a very limited form of 
economic integration at the moment? 


_ Mr. Demas: Yes, that is perfectly correct. 


- Senator Grosart: How far advanced are the 
plans for making it a common market? 


Mr. Demas: The plans at the moment are 
taking the form of studies. The governments 
have asked the Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA) to conduct a number 
of studies on things such as regional integrat- 
ed industries, the harmonization of fiscal 
incentives and the establishment of industries 
in the less developed countries. The govern- 
ments are also making arrangements for a 
study of a common external tariff. At the 
moment, therefore, studies are taking place, 
and more studies will be taking place, with a 


_ view to strengthening CARIFTA and making 


it into a real common market. 


Senator Grosart: As CARIFTA is presently 
structured does it have a capability for 
regional economic planning, particularly in 
the location of industries? 


Mr. Demas: Many heads of governments 
who met in 1967 to consider all of these ques- 
tions of economic integration passed a very 
important resolution. One of the clauses in 
the resolution said that every effort should be 
made to locate viable industries in the less 
developed countries, so one can say there is a 
commitment to .locate industries in these 
countries. 

- Now, the decision to locate specific indus- 
tries is awaiting the outcome of studies now 
being carried out by ECLA, the United 
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Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America. 


Senator Grosart: Do you see regional inte- 
gration as being the main instrument for the 
transformation and restructuring of the 
Caribbean economy, which you stress so 
strongly as the future need for the region? 


Mr. Demas: It is a very important instru- 
ment. I do not say it is the main instrument 
and for two reasons. First of all, one cannot 
build up a strong industrial sector on the 
basis of each island. The markets of each 
island are far too small. The largest island is 
Jamaica, which has two million people, and 
the per capita income is about $400 U.S. dol- 
lars. The wealthiest are Trinidad and Tobago, 
which have a per capita income of nearly 
$600 U.S., and a population of one million. 


Guyana has a population of 700,000 only, 
and Barbados 250,000. The Leeward and 
Windward Islands have, between them, about 
450,000 people. Each unit even the larger 
units is too small to support a highly industri- 
al economy. One needs the combined market 
of about five million people to get on the road 
of sound industrial development. 


The second reason is that the smaller 
islands have no real hope of economic trans- 
formation unless they are integrated with the 
larger units, Otherwise, all that the small 
islands can do, on the basis of the present 
policy, is to have more and more tourism. 


Tourism can bring wealth and higher 
incomes as well as employment. I do not 
deny that, but I think that the tourist econ- 
omy is a very peculiar kind of economy and it 
raises some very disturbing social questions. 
In fact, I am inclined to believe that the 
smaller islands, in concentrating too much on 
tourism, are taking the easy way out and are 
not really looking at the central question 
which is raising their agricultural productivi- 
ty, especially in that part of the agricultural 
sector which produces food for the whole 
market. None of the West Indian countries 
have been able to break this bottleneck of 
having a viable domestic agricultural sector. I 
think, myself, that ought to be the main 
priority. 


Senator Grosart: Along the lines of the 
recommendation of the Moyne Report. 


Mr. Demas: That is a bit outdated, now, 
but I certainly think that efforts should be 
made to build up a small and medium sized 
viable farming sector. I think that the West 
Indies have had far too many unfortunate 
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experiences with the large plantations. Cer- 
tainly, this is true in Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Guyana. An attempt is being made to build 
up the small and medium sized farm sectors. 
Of course, it takes a long time and it is diffi- 
cult because the small farmer needs all kinds 
of services. He needs long-term credit, exten- 
sion services, marketing facilities and a whole 
complex of services. It is a difficult job, but it 
has to be done. 


Senator Grosart: Are there restrictions at 
the moment on labour mobility and immigra- 
tion generally? 


Mr. Demas: Yes, there is. Each of the 
island countries has got its own immigration 
laws and a work permit is required for any 
non-national, whether he is from the West 
Indies or from the outside world. 


Senator Grosart: Is the permit on the basis 
of job availability? 


Mr. Demas: It is on the basis of shortage. 
The permit is based on the criteria of short- 
age of technical skill in the particular 
countries. 


Senator Grosart: Are there any shortages? 


Mr. Demas: There is a tremendous number, 
especially in the technical fields. This raises a 
question of the brain drain. I forgot to men- 
tion that. I think it is particularly important 
to the West Indies today, because we are 
exporting a very large number of trained 
people, particularly to North America— 
Canada and the United States. What makes 
the West Indian brain drain different from 
the brain drain of the other developing coun- 
tries is the fact that it consists, not only of 
high powered people like doctors and engi- 
neers, but also of the middle level people, or 
what you might call the N.C.O.’s of develop- 
ment, such as nurses, primary school teachers 
and technicians. We have a government tech- 
nical institute in Trinidad and for the last 
two years about 80 per cent of the new tech- 
nicians that graduated have immigrated to 
North America. 


Senator Grosart: You refer quite frequently 
throughout your book, Mr. Demas, to the 
slowdown in the economy from the fifties and 
early sixties to the present time. You indicate 
that the reason is the falling off of the natural 
resources in export trade. Is this because 
some of your natural resources are being 
mined out? 


Mr. Demas: Yes. Well, the picture has 
changed somewhat since that book was writ-+ 
ten. That was printed in 1964 and this is now 
1969. Since 1964 there has been an upsurge of 
oil production in Trinidad. 

One has to be a bit careful on basing 
oneself on Trinidad’s experience in regard to 
predicting an exhaustion of crude oil re- 
serves, because looking back now one has 
found that since oil was first produced in 
Trinidad in 1911, every five years or so there 
have been fears and apprehensions that oil is 
running out, yet more oil has been found at 
the moment. There are prospects of finding 
more oil off the east and north coasts of 
Trinidad and they are fairly favourable. This 
is true for oil as well as natural gas. I think 
that this particular apprehension about the 
running out of reserves of oil in Trinidad and 
Tobago has turned out to be not very well 
founded. 


Senator Grosart: What about bauxite? 


Mr. Demas: As far as I am aware, there are 
no immediate prospects of bauxite running 
out in Jamaica or Guyana. 


Senator Grosart: Is the market diminishing? 


Mr. Demas: By no means, because alumini- 
um is perhaps the fastest growing market 
nowadays. 


Senator Grosart: If these two _ basic 
resources hold up in international markets, do 
you see a prospect of a high rate of GNP 
growth being resumed currently? 


Mr. Demas: This depends on a number of 
factors, namely, two things, on the tax 
arrangements which the governments of the 
Caribbean countries can make with large 
international corporations and also on the 
possibilities of further processing in the 
Caribbean of these materials. To the extent 
that the production of a mineral increases, 
the country where the mineral is located ben- 
efits the more, the better tax arrangements 
it can make. It is very important for all the 
Caribbean countries which have minerals to 
be able to bargain effectively with interna- 
tional corporations and to make the best type 
of income tax and royalty arrangements. In 
many of the countries with minerals, it is 
fairly clear that so far the optimum arrange- 
ments, from the point of view of the host 
country, have not been arrived at. 

Again, I think it is important for more 
processing to be done to those raw minerals 
produced in the Caribbean. In the case of oil, 
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for example, refining is done in Trinidad. 
Refining is now extremely important. But I 
think one can go further and that it is possi- 
ble to build up a petro-chemical industry 
based on the feedstock produced by the 
refineries. 

The government at the moment is working 
on plans for this in Trinidad and Tobago. 

In the case of bauxite, it is important to 
produce not only bauxite but also alumina as 
well as aluminium. This is the way in which 
the presence of these natural resources will 
bring the maximum benefit to the Caribbean, 
by more processing being done within this 
region, therefore more value being added 
within the region. 


Senator Grosarit: That is what Canadian 
economists have been saying about our own 
problem for a hundred years. I have one final 
question to ask on this very interesting talk 
and this very scholarly book. 

You referred quite often to the problem of 
preferences. There seems to be very general 


'_ agreement amongst all the developing coun- 
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tries, not only in this area, that a viable sys- 
tem of preferences is essential to the develop- 
ment of these countries. 

Canada at one time was inclined to advise 
you not to get too involved in preferences, 
because it tended to structure your economy 
in a much too inelastic way. 


However, the developing countries seem to 


be insisting on preferences. One point that 
/ you make is that, in relation to Canada, there 


is a problem of transportation, that is, that 


_ products from the West Indies which might 
be eligible for preferential treatment in Cana- 


da are trans-shipped through the United 


_ States and therefore, under our regulations 


are not eligible for the preference. 

Would this indicate that a very important 
requirement in Canadian Commonwealth 
Caribbean relations is a better system of 
transport between the Caribbean Common- 
wealth and Canada direct? 


Mr. Demas: Yes, I would certainly agree 


with that. Before the Second World War, in 


the 1930s, for example, the West Indies 
exported a large quantity of fruits—bananas, 


' citrus, and so on to Canada and enjoyed 


preferences. But exports have fallen to almost 
zero now, mainly because of lack of transpor- 


' tation facilities or arrangements for transpor- 


tation facilities. 
I think this matter was discussed at the 


West Indies Canada Conference in 1966 and I 
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think the Canadian Government undertook to 
carry out a study of this question. I assume 
the studies have been carried out, but I do 
not know what has happened since. 


Senator Rattenbury: I was taken with one 
remark made by Mr. Demas, in regard to the 
meeting of the Heads of States which took 
place last year—and I am voicing this prior 
to my question, Mr. Chairman—wherein the 
thought was voiced that it might be desirable 
to steer industry into the less developed 
islands. 


This could very well be a recommendation 
to the premiers in Canada, to have the “have” 
provinces steer into the “have-not” provinces 
of Canada—because of the similarity of the 
problem there. 


However, to come back to CARIFTA for a 
moment, if I may, is there a problem arising 
with shipments from one island to anoth- 
er? For example, from the Eastern Caribbean 
to Jamaica—in the establishment of a product 
in so far as it comes under the terms of 
CARIFTA—is there a basic requirement of 
the country of origin of the ingredients to 
make up that finished product? 


Mr. Demas: Yes, there is. In any free trade 
area, as you know, you have these origin 
rules. We have used as a basic origin rule the 
50 per cent of value as a criterion. Fifty per 
cent of the export price of the product must 
be produced locally. In other words, if more 
than 50 per cent of the export price of the 
commodity consists of imported materials, 
then the product would not qualify for free 
trade treatment in the other territories. That 
is a basic rule, but it was also supplemented 
by two sub-rules. 


The first sub-rule is that certain basic 
materials are deemed to be of area origin 
whether in fact they are produced within the 
area or outside. This of course recognizes the 
fact that in many industries we must use 
imported materials. 


The second basic sub-rule is the process 
list. That is a list of industrial processes 
which, once they have taken place within the 
region, confer area origin on the product. The 
process list has not been quite worked out as 
yet. It is about to be worked out. 


Senator Rattenbury: There is a bit of a row 
going on now. Shipments are held up. 


Mr. Demas: Yes, that is right. All sorts of 
allegations were made. It is a rather complex 
system to administer. This is one of the ar- 
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guments for a customs union. Under a customs 
union, it is not usually necessary to have the 
question of origin criteria. 


Senator Rattenbury: May I ask another 
question? You mentioned tourism and the 
social impact and, if I am correct, the eco- 
nomic impact, and you agree with one and 
not the other, or you have reservations. 
Would you care to expand? 


Mr. Demas: Yes. Let us take the economic 
aspect of tourism, which I did not deal with, 
really. The economic problem with tourism in 
the West Indies is that a large part of the 
income spent by the tourists in the Islands 
leaks out abroad. For example, a lot of the 
food served by the hotels is imported, a lot of 
the building materials used in constructing 
hotels is also imported. So a great part of the 
gross receipts from tourism does not remain 
within the country but leaks out, so the true 
impact on the domestic economy is only a 
fraction of the total expenditure of the 
tourist. 


This means, in policy terms, that one has to 
supplement the tourist program with an 
agricultural program, so that more of the 
food requirements of the hotels are produced 
locally. 


I think this problem can be dealt with by 
proper policies. This is a question of increas- 
ing the local content of tourist expenditures. 


Then there is the social problem, which it is 
more difficult to deal with. For example, most 
of the best beaches in a small island can be 
pre-empted by hotels. Again, in some of the 
smaller islands, many of the hotel developers 
require exclusive beach rights. This means 
that the local populations cannot really go to 
their own beaches, they are kept out. 


Senator Rattenbury: This is only in the 
smaller islands? 


Mr. Demas: Mainly in the smaller islands. 


Senator Ratienbury: Certainly not in Bar- 
bados and Jamaica. 


Mr. Demas: I do not know much about 
Barbados and Jamaica in this respect but in 
Trinidad we have resisted this very strongly. 
We do not think that is it is worth the eco- 
nomic benefit of tourism to have this system 
applied. 


Again, tourism leads to the establishment 
of casinos, which could carry all sorts of 
implications, not simply in terms of morals or 
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of people gambling, but because of the kinds 
of things you have with the kind of people 
who come in for casinos and the kind of 
people who come in when you have casinos, 
and a lot of the kinds of things that go on in 
that case. I will not go into detail. 


Senator Rattenbury: You do not need to. 


Mr. Demas: This is a social problem in the 
West Indies, but I think the real problem is 
to have some kind of policy to minimize the 
adverse social effects of tourism. This is a 
very important practical problem which very 
few of the West Indian countries have even 
begun to think about, let alone solve. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask a supplemen- 
tary question? Is there any substantial num- 
ber of tourist facilities owned by citizens of 
those countries? 


Senator Ratitenbury: Yes, there are. 


Mr. Demas: I think in Barbados there is 
quite a lot of local ownership because a lot of 
hotels are really guest houses which have 
been converted from ordinary houses. But 
where you have a luxury-type of hotel, it is 
usually owned by an international chain. Most 
of the investment in the tourist industry 
originates externally. 


Senator Rattenbury: But your largest hotel 
in Trinidad is locally-owned, is it not? 


Mr. Demas: Yes, the Hilton Hotel is owned 
by the Government 100 per cent, but it is run 
by the Hilton chain under a management 
contract. 


Senator Davey: Perhaps, Mr. Demas, you 
could give us some advice on our own very 
real problem of foreign ownership. What is 
the extent of foreign ownership in the Carib- 
bean? Who are the foreign countries control- 
ling the economy, in fact? I understood you to 
say that there were virtually no regulations to 
control foreign ownership. Presumably some 
have been considered. Have any been tried? 
How could the economy subsist without the 
massive amount of foreign capital? Finally, 
just a tag-on-question, Mr. Demas, I would be 
most interested if you would say something 
more specifically about the foreign ownership 
of the mass media, which I believe you said 
was total. 


Mr. Demas: This is a very fundamental and 
wide-ranging question. The problem of the 
West Indies is that foreign ownership, non- 
West Indian ownership, has always, as I 


- ernments, 


i 
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tried to point out, characterized the econo- 
mies. The economies have always been what 
one might call satellite economies, extensions 
of economies outside. For a large part of the 
economic history of the West Indies, the 
dominant economic institution was the sugar 
plantation owned by British residents or by 
British firms and later on by British 
companies. 


Two developments in the 20th century have 
strengthened this trend towards foreign own- 
ership. The first has been the exploitation of 
minerals, oil in Trinidad and bauxite in 
Jamaica and Guiana, by overseas internation- 
al corporations. The second has been the 
industrial development policy of regional gov- 
which has placed emphasis on 
attracting branch plants of foreign compa- 
nies through tax concessions. So that whereas 
in the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries the typi- 
cal West Indian unit of production was the 
foreign-owned sugar plantation, today it is 
becoming the large international corporation. 


Now, the pattern of foreign ownership has 
been evident in the type of development 
which has occurred in the West Indies from 
the 17th century on. This raises the question 
whether there has been and whether there is 
any real alternative. It seems to me here that 
one has got to be very careful. If you take a 
big company today in any country, by defini- 
tion that company started very small. A com- 
pany today which has got, let us say, a net 


worth of $100 million must have started some 


time ago with a net worth of, say, $1,000. 


Growth takes place through compound 
interest, the process of plowing back profits 
and expanding, and one of the reasons for the 


_ continuing pattern of foreign development in 


the West Indies is simply the fact that foreign 
Ownership has always existed and that it 
feeds upon itself: The more profits are gener- 


ated, the more profits are plowed back. 
Therefore, foreign ownership becomes 
intensified. 


A corollary of the pattern of ownership and 
the dependent pattern of the economy has 
been the failure in the West Indies to build 
up institutions for mobilizing domestic sav- 
ings. Only in the last few years have we been 
thinking of things like financial reform and 
the establishment of industrial development 

banks and so on and so forth. But the whole 


| institutional framework for mobilizing sav- 


ings and plowing back savings domestically 

has not existed so that the pattern of foreign 

Ownership has become self-perpetuating and 
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leads to questions such as the one you have 
asked, namely, what alternative form there 
is. 


I think that, clearly, there are alternatives. 
One is that the governments and the public 
authorities have, deliberately, to build up 
institutions for mobilizing savings for invest- 
ments, not only in fixed-interest securities, 
but also in risk capital, share capital. The 
institutional part is extremely important, and 
the governments have to play an extremely 
important part in this, either in setting up 
institutions or supporting institutions or 
through their budgetary policies, by using 
surpluses of tax revenues over current expen- 
ditures for financing industrial, agricultural 
and tourist development. 


I do not think it is a question of “either- 
or”. I do not think one should cut off foreign 
investment completely, but one should con- 
centrate on policies which build up local 
sources of investment. Personally, I think this 
is the best form of outside economic aid in 
any situation, particularly in the West Indies. 
I think, if the outside agencies and countries 
which are giving aid to the West Indies really 
want to see the West Indies become more 
autonomous in terms of their economy, they 
should think of ways of building up these 
institutions which can generate domestic 
sources of capital for domestic owners. 


Senator Grosart: Would you hazard a guess 
as to whether the percentage of foreign own- 
ership of the components of GNP or DNP in 
the West Indies is higher or lower than it is 
in Canada? 


Senator Prowse: Let him give us his per- 
centages and then we can make the calcula- 
tion ourselves. 


Mr. Demas: I would just like to finish 
answering Senator Davey. One of the features 
of the present pattern of West Indian econo- 
my is that only very recently has the question 
of foreign ownership been considered a prob- 
lem. Therefore, no official statistics have been 
collected on the subject. In fact, a study is 
now taking place on this question in connec- 
tion with CARIFTA. 

One of the decisions taken by the ministers 
in CARIFTA was to study the impact of 
foreign ownership on the economy in CARIF- 
TA countries as a basis for drawing up co- 
ordinated policies, so a study is now proceed- 
ing on the subject. There are no hard data at 
the moment, and one has to rely only on 
qualitative impressions. 
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If one looks at countries like Trinidad and 
Tobago, one finds the oil industry foreign 
owned, the sugar industry foreign owned, and 
that most of the new manufacturing plants 
which have been established are foreign 
owned. 


Senator Davey: Do you mean 100 per cent 
foreign owned? 


Mr. Demas: Most, not 100 per cent. Most of 
the money invested in manufacturing has 
come from outside corporations. 


One of the daily newspapers in Trinidad is 
owned by the Thompson chain. I think that 
Lord Thompson is, or originally was, a 
Canadian. One part of the television station is 
owned by the Thompson chain, and another 
English, with a 10 per cent Trinidad and 
Tobago government holding. All the commer- 
cial banks in Trinidad and Tobago are foreign 
owned, and all the life insurance companies 
except one. So, when one looks around 
qualitatively, one finds the dominance of 
foreign ownership of the economy, and only 
now an attempt is being made to measure it 
precisely. 

The Trinidad and Tobago government has 
recently formulated certain policies in rela- 
tion to foreign ownership. First of all, the 
government is going to establish a national oil 
company which will have holdings in a num- 
ber of operating fields, and the first holding 
will be in respect of certain oil properties 
now owned and run by British Petroleum. 
That will be the first holding of the national 
oil company. 

In the area of sugar, the government of 
Trinidad and Tobago has recently acquired a 
rather small sugar estate owned by a British 
company. In the field of the mass media the 
government has decided to acquire one of the 
radio stations owned by Lord Thompson, and 
it will also acquire majority ownership in the 
television station in which the Thompson 
holdings have participated. 

So, certain policies are now being put into 
effect to have a greater degree of national 
ownership and, therefore, national direction 
of the economy and of the society. 

I know that the figure for foreign owner- 
ship in Canada is rather high. I read the 
recent report of the task force on foreign 
ownership, but I cannot recollect the figure. 


Senator Grosart: The Watkins report. 


The Acting Chairman: Does that answer 
your question, Senator Davey? 


Senator Davey: Very well, thank you. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Demas, I assume the 
value of the export to any country is the 
value added you are able to retain in that 
country. Would you agree with me on that 
premise? 


Mr. Demas: I fully agree with you, and it 
is very important in the West Indies. The 
figures on exports are quite misleading 
because you may have figures on a certain 
commodity, say, oil, which look extremely 
large on paper and in the trade returns, but 
when you analyze it and look at the income 
obtained from oil within the country, then 
you find only a fraction of the gross earnings 
are retained within the country. In fact, oil 
contributes to the economy of Trinidad and 
Tobago in two ways: through the wages and 
salaries paid locally; and through the taxes 
paid to the government. When you add the 
two together, you find the contribution to the 
economy is much less than the export figures 
suggest. You find this in many other indus- 
tries. On the national level there is a big gap 
between the national and domestic product in 
all the countries. 


Senator Prowse: Off hand, could you give 
us what is the proportion of your oil exports 
that go out as crude for processing elsewhere 
and the proportion you are able to send out 
as refined or finished or semi-finished prod- 
ucts, with a value added? 


Mr. Demas: The oil industry of Trinidad 
and Tobago has gone a very long way to 
refining local crude. Only a very small per- 
centage, something of the order of 5 per cent, 
of crude oil produced locally is exported in 
the form of crude, and that is to Canada, for 
some reason. There is a B.P. arrangement 
under which a certain amount of crude has to 
be delivered to Canada, but, apart from that, 
all the crude oil is refined locally and a lot is 
imported for refining locally. 


Senator Prowse: Do you import for refining 
as well? 


Mr. Demas: Yes, we do. 


Senator Prowse: Would that offset your 5 
per cent export? 


Mr. Demas: No, the arrangements made for 
refining imported crude oil are rather pecul- 
iar. The earnings from the refining locally of 
imported crude oil are not really part of, or 
treated as part of the domestic economy. 
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There is one large international company 
which imports crude from Venezuela and the 
Middle East, which refines it in Trinidad at a 
refinery and delivers it to the head office in 
New York, for a fee. So, the country gets the 
processing fee minus the cost of the produc- 
tion of the oil at the refinery. This is a special 
processing arrangement. 


Senator Prowse: So, where the refinery is 
externally owned, then it is a highly capital 
intensive proposition and, as a consequence, a 
great deal of your value added leaks away? 


Mr. Demas: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: What about bauxite? Do 
you have a processing plant down there? 


Mr. Demas: Bauxite is found in Jamaica 
and Guyana. At one time the percentage of 
alumina was rather small in both countries, 
but greater in Jamaica. More recently Jamai- 
ca has made new arrangements for a greater 
amount of refining of bauxite into alumina. It 
was quite a big achievement, really. Howev- 
er, neither in Jamaica nor Guyana is alumi- 
num the final product produced; it is alumina. 
If aluminum were produced, a large amount 
of additional value would be added to the 
local economy. 


Senator Prowse: And jobs, presumably. 
Mr. Demas: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Are the refineries pretty 


_ well modern, automated plants, with relative- 


_ intensive. 
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ly low labour costs? 


Mr. Demas: Yes, indeed, highly capital 
They employ very few people 


indeed. That is why the tax payments of 


these mineral corporations are so important. 
They do not generate very much labour 
income, so the taxation part is what the coun- 
try really gets. 


Senator Prowse: We have problems there 


' too. What are your royalty and taxation 
_ arrangements in so far as oil is concerned? 


Mr. Demas: Trinidad is the only country 


' producing crude oil significantly or at all 


in the West Indies, and our royalty is 10 per 
cent of the field storage value based on the 
Gulf price. 


Senator Prowse: That is on the price deliv- 


ered to the American gulf ports? 


Mr. Demas: Yes, it is the posted price, 10 


_ per cent. 
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Senator Prowse: And then your taxation? 


Mr. Demas: The income tax is at a rate of 
45 per cent on the net profits of the corpora- 
tion. That is the general income tax for oil, 
and everybody else—45 per cent. 


Senator Prowse: That is on the net? 


Mr. Demas: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Do you have a deprecia- 
tion allowance as well? 


Mr. Demas: Yes, we do. 
Senator Prowse: At what rate is that? 


Mr. Demas: That is rather flexible. Normal- 
ly the guaranteed allowances are the subject 
of negotiation between the particular compa- 
ny and the inland revenue authorities. Then 
there are other special allowances for the oil 
industry. There is a submarine well allowance 
which, in respect of a marine well, is equiva- 
lent, I think, to 20 per cent of the value of 
the crude oil. 


The Acting Chairman: That would be a 
depletion allowance? 


Mr. Demas: Yes, it is what is called a 
depletion allowance, but it is not really the 
same as a depletion allowance in the United 
States, because in Trinidad and Tobago it is 
the Crown which owns the resource, and it is 
the Crown which gives a lease to the compa- 
ny. I really do not think, Mr. Chairman, that 
one could call it a depletion allowance, 
because a depletion allowance in the United 
States, as I understand it, is meant to com- 
pensate the owner of the resource for a wast- 
ing asset, whereas in the case of the allow- 
ance that is negotiated in Trinidad it is the 
Government which owns the asset. It is pure- 
ly an incentive in the case of Trinidad, and 
not a strict depletion allowance. 


Then, in addition, one has an initial allow- 
ance. When one makes either a new or a 
replacement investment he gets 20 per cent of 
the investment in a particular year offset 
against his income tax. So, there are very 
generous capital allowances. 


Senator Prowse: And how often are these 
allowances negotiated? Are they negotiated 
annually, or at the beginning of the lease 
term? 


Mr. Demas: Well, you see, oil allowances 
are set out in the law. The only allowance 
which is negotiated is the wear and tear 
allowance—the annual wear and tear allow- 
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ance. All the other allowances are set out in 
laws. 


Senator Prowse: You do not recognize as a 
principle in respect of your allowances the 
fact that you have a wasting asset, and that is 
because it is the Crown’s asset to begin with. 


Mr. Demas: That is right 


Senator McLean: In answer to Senator Rat- 
tenbury’s question on the economics of tou- 
rism, you said that there was a leak because 
the hotels were importing food. Are we to 
understand from that that the islands are 
capable of producing that food, but that that 
capability is not developed, or is it that the 
hotels just do not purchase the local food? 


Mr. Demas: It is really both. First of all, 
the islands do not produce enough food to 
meet the needs of the hotel industry, but, at 
the same time, where the food is produced 
the operators of the hotels feel that the tou- 
rist should get what he is accustomed to and 
he therefore continues importing the stuff 
from Miami, California, and so on. In other 
words, the hotel operators tend to play it a 
bit too safe, and they feel they should give 
the visitor what he is accustomed to in Cana- 
da or the United States, rather than the local 
fare. 

So, I think both factors come into play. In 
Trinidad and Tobago we have been trying, 
through the government marketing agency, to 
persuade the hotel interests to buy more local 
food, and there are signs now of some slight 
positive response, but we still have a long 
way to go. 


The Acting Chairman: Senator Martin, do 
you have a question? 


Senator Mariin: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
What is the extent of Canadian importation of 
bauxite from Jamaica and Guyana as com- 
pared to United States’ imports? Do you 
know that offhand? 


Mr. Demas: I know that ALCAN operates 
in Guyana, and they also operate in Jamaica, 
but Jamaica has also Kayser and Reynolds. I 
think in Jamaica most of the bauxite goes to 
the United States, whereas in the case of 
Guyana most of it goes to Canada. But, I 
cannot give you the exact figures offhand. 


Senator Martin: But the Canadian operation 
in Guyana is bigger than the American 
operation? 


Mr. Demas: That is right. 
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Senator Martin: I was wanting to know the 
comparison, because you did raise the ques- 
tion of possible greater rationalization for 
home purposes. 

You spoke about the tourist industry with 
mixed feelings. You spoke of its social as well 
as its economic consequences. How far would 
you go, Mr. Demas, in meeting what you 
would regard as the negative aspect of the 
social implications? Would you limit the 
tourist industry? 


Mr. Demas: Well, in Trinidad and Tobago, 
the Government has been accused by the 
local private sector of being somewhat luke- 
warm about the tourist industry. I do not 
think that that is really so. But, we have 
insisted on certain safeguards for the local 
population. For example, our policy is as 
follows: 

(1) No casinos under any conditions; 

(2) No exclusive beach rights; 

(3) No exclusive tourist colonies or tourist 
residential areas; 

(4) No discrimination in hotels against the 

local population. 
Once these conditions are satisfied we can 
accept a fairly large expansion in the number 
of hotels, and a fairly big increase in the 
number of visitors. I think that they are sen- 
sible conditions. 


Senator Grosari: What is your definition of 
“exclusive” in that context? 


Mr. Demas: Exclusive beach rights? 
Senator Grosart: Yes. 


Mr. Demas: Exclusive in the sense that the 
operators of the hotel can keep out people 
from the hotel premises and the beaches. 
That is what we mean. There must be open 
access to the hotels and open access to the 
beaches. 


Senator Rattenbury: Why does this take 
place in Trinidad, and not im any other 
island? 


Mr. Demas: I cannot answer that question. 
This is how we feel in Trinidad. 


Senator Rattenbury: But this does not exist 
in the other islands. 


Mr. Demas: What? 


Senator Rattenbury: The exclusive clause. I 
know the islands very, very well, and I do 
not know of any exclusive clause by which 
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the local populace 
beaches. 


is excluded from the 


Mr. Demas: Yes. 
Senator Rattenbury: Where? 


Mr. Demas: I shall not mention names 
because that might be invidious, but there are 
certain places where only one or two selected 
persons of local origin can get in. In fact, a 
subtle exclusivity does exist. I shall not give 
names, but this is a fact, and every West 

_ Indian knows it. I am not quoting the name 
of the any particular island or hotel because 
that might be invidious. 


Senator Martin: What proportion of the 
GNP—of course, you have been speaking 
primarily of Trinidad and Tobago, but I am 
thinking now of the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean as a whole. Can you give us an indica- 
tion of what proportion of the GNP the tour- 
ist industry would be? For instance, in this 
country one of our main exports, objectively 
at any rate, is the tourist industry, and it 

forms a very great part of our GNP. What 
proportion, roughly, is it of the GNP in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean? 


Mr. Demas: Of course, it varies from island 
to island. In Barbados, say, it would be rath- 
er high. I am guessing here, but in Barbados 
it would contribute 15 to 20 per cent, proba- 
_ bly 20 per cent of the GNP, whereas in Trini- 
dad and Tobago it is a much smaller percent- 


| age. However, for the whole Commonwealth 


| Caribbean, a very crude guess would be 


_ about 10 per cent. That is very, very crude. 


Senator Martin: You are not objecting to 


_ that, but what you are insisting on is the 
_ establishment of certain guidelines that would 
avoid discrimination against the local 
population? 


Mr. Demas: That is right. 


Senator Martin: The encouragement of the 
_ use of local products, things like that? 


Mr. Demas: Local products. 


Senator Martin: You are not opposed to the 
tourist industry as such? 


Mr. Demas: No, I am not opposed to the 
industry as such. 


Senator Martin: Is it not a fact that eco- 
nomic studies show that within the next 
decade the industry will increase tremen- 
dously? 
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Mr. Demas: Yes it will. It will increase at 
about 14 per cent per annum, which is very 
high, because of rising incomes in North 
America, the availability of the jumbo-jet 
and so on. 


Senator Martin: You spoke of CARIFTA. 
Here I have in mind particularly the failure 
of federation. Is there any political basis to 
CARIFTA, such as for instance the analogy 
provided by the Treaty of Rome? Is there any 
indirect objective? 


Mr. Demas: No, no indirect political objec- 
tive has been written into the CARIFTA 
agreement. It is merely an economic docu- 
ment and talks about the ultimate objective 
of building up a viable Caribbean economic 
community. At the same time there is, espe- 
cially in the eastern Caribbean, a certain 
amount of sentiment about closer economic 
co-operation. Even though the motives at this 
time appear to be hard-headed economic 
motives, in the eastern Caribbean there is a 
certain amount of sentiment attached to the 
idea of the various countries coming together, 
even for purely economic purposes, but there 
is no formal declaration of political objective, 
long-run political objective, set out in the 
treaty. 


Senator Martin: Is there any economic 
objective in the growing support by sovereign 
states of the Commonwealth Caribbean for 
participation in the Organization of American 
States? 


Mr. Demas: At the moment two countries 
are members of the OAS, Trinidad and Toba- 
go, and Barbados. Jamaica has made no deci- 
sion. Guyana probably would not be able to 
get membership even if she applied. 


Senator Martin: Because of the boundary 
dispute. 


Mr. Demas: Because she has a boundary 
dispute with Venezuela. Certainly in Trinidad 
and Tobago most people have taken member- 
ship of the OAS as a natural matter, a matter 
dictated by geography more than anything. 
else, more than political sentiment; it is a 
natural step arising from geographical factors, 
geo-political factors, but at the same time 
there is no sort of strong political commit- 
ment or political antagonism to the idea of 
the OAS. 


Senator Martin: My question was whether 
there was an economic motive as well as a 
political motive. 
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Mr. Demas: Yes, there was an economic 
motive in the case of Trinidad and Tobago, 
which has access to the Alliance for Progress 
funds, especially through the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and at the same time pos- 
sibilities for trade in the future with the 
Latin American Free Trade Area and the 
Central American common market. So far 
Trinidad and Tobago has been concerned only 
with financial matters, especially with mem- 
bership of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. Nothing concrete has emerged in terms 
of realizing the possibilities of a relationship 
with the Latin American economic bloc or the 
Central American common market, but the 
long-run possibilities are there. 


Senator McDonald: Mr. Demas, you were 
discussing the tourist industry in the Carib- 
bean area and made reference to the fact that 
a lot of the tourist dollar leaks out into other 
parts of the world, especially through the 
purchase of food to provide the tourists with 
the food they are accustomed to at home. It 
seems to me that the Caribbean area is able 
to produce most of the fruit and vegetables 
needed by both the local population and the 
tourist industry. Is that correct? 


Mr. Demas: The operative word there is 
“could”. If you say “could produce” I would 
agree with you. I think that the agricultural 
potential of the Commonwealth Caribbean 
has not been fully utilized and there is great 
scope, not only for supplying more of the 
tourist food requirements, but also more of 
the needs of the inhabitants themselves for 
food. There is great scope for food import 
substitution throughout the whole West 
Indies. I think I indicated the historical rea- 
sons why the food-producing sector of the 
economy still remains so underdeveloped. The 
simple answer is that historically throughout 
the centuries colonial governments concen- 
trated their research activities and their assist- 
ance on the plantation sector, particularly 
sugar. It is only recently, say in the last ten 
years, that a serious attempt has been made 
to tackle the problem of developing the local 
food-producing sector. It is a slow task. Some 
results are being shown now but we still have 
a long way to go. 


Senator McDonald: What are the economics 
between the production of sugar cane and the 
production of vegetables from an acre or plot 
of land? 


Mr. Demas: It all depends on the crop. 
Vegetable cultivation is very land intensive 
and a small amount of land under vegetables 
can yield a very high income. Generally 
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speaking, though, there is one thing to be 
said in favour of sugar—and this is generally 
speaking—which is that it does tend to be 
fairly labour intensive. This state of affairs, 
however, will soon disappear because the 
sugar companies, in an effort to cut the costs 
of production, are thinking of introducing 
mechanical harvesters. They started in Trini- 
dad but they have been stopped by the gov- 
ernment pending the recommendations of a 
commission of inquiry into the mechanization 
of sugar harvesting. In many of the other 
territories they have not been allowed to 
start, and they claim that it is the only way to 
cut down their production costs so that they 
can become more competitive. To the extent 
that the sugar companies are allowed to 
mechanize, one of the main economic argu- 
ments in favour of the sugar industry will 
tend to be seriously weakened. 


Senator McDonald: What percentage of 
meats, whether red meats or poultry, would 
be imported into the Caribbean area, or the 
area we are discussing? 


Mr. Demas: In the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean there are very large imports of red 
meat—beef, mutton and so on. Whereas in 
one or two islands self-sufficiency in poultry 
has been obtained, I do not think that most of 
the islands will ever be self-sufficient in meat 
and we will have to rely on Guyana or Brit- 
ish Honduras (Belize) for beef if the regional 
integration movement gets going. It is possible 
to become self-sufficient in poultry fairly 
quickly, but the problem of self-sufficiency in 
poultry is that it is only an apparent self- 
sufficiency because most of the feed stuffs for 
the chickens has to be imported. In fact, 
although Trinidad and Tobago has eliminated 
practically all imports of poultry, at the 
moment we are spending about 80 per cent of 
the value produced by the poultry industry 
on imports of feed. Unless we do something 
about this feed problem, import substitution 
in livestock will be apparent rather than real. 


Senator McDonald: What is the compari- 
son in cost between imports and local produc- 
tion with regard to red beef? 


Mr. Demas: I cannot say offhand, but we— 
that is, Trinidad—could import a lot of beef 
from Guyana at an economic price, except 
that there is a problem of foot and mouth 
disease, especially in the highlands near the 
Brazilian border. As far as I am aware, 
regarding beef from Guyana, it can be landed 
competitively in Trinidad. I cannot give the 
exact figures. 
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Senator McDonald: Competitive with 
whom, New Zealand and Australian pro- 
duction? 


Mr. Demas: New Zealand and Australia. 


Senator Gouin: I have listened with great 
interest to the remarks of Mr. Demas. There 
is no doubt that he has an excellent education 
and training, but I would like to ask him a 
question about education and social welfare in 
Trinidad. Before studying at Cambridge, Mr. 
Demas graduated from Queens Royal Col- 
lege in Trinidad. Is that the University, or is 
that the equivalent of an arts course, and in 
all events, are there universities in Trinidad 
or in the West Indies? If there are no univer- 
sities for the study of engineering or medicine, 
for instance and concerning hospitals, where 
do people from Trinidad go to obtain that 
training? 


Mr. Demas: To answer your first question, 
first, Queens Royal College is a secondary 
school. It is a high school, as you would say 
in Canada. It is not of university level. Now, 
if you look at the educational system in the 
West Indies, you will find that it is modelled 
to a large extent after the British system. 
There is a primary school for people aged 
from five or six to 11. The secondary school is 
what you would call the high school here for 
those aged from 12 to 17 or 18, and then there 
is the university. At the moment, primary 
education is free and compulsory all over the 
West Indies and in most of the islands I 
believe nearly everyone goes to a primary 
school. 

Primary education is more or less complete 
in the sense that practically everyone attends 
a primary school free of charge. The second- 
ary level remains selective in that entrance 
to secondary schools depends, in most of the 
territories, on one’s passing a special entrance 
examination. After that, of course, it is the 
university. There is a University of the West 
Indies, with branches. The main centre of the 
university is in Jamaica, but there are cam- 
puses in Trinidad and Barbados. At one time 
Guyana participated in the University of the 
West Indies, but a few years ago, under a 
previous government, Guyana decided to set 
up its own University of Guyana. Now, the 
educational system is not very well suited to 
West Indian conditions. It is still largely Brit- 
ish oriented. If one takes, for example, the 
secondary school, one finds a predominance 
of the academic subjects, the scholastic 
subjects. 
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The big deficiency in West Indian education 
at all levels is that there is not enough being 
done for vocational and technical education. 
This is perhaps the central weakness. Howev- 
er, at the university level there is a faculty of 
engineering and agriculture located in Trini- 
dad, and a faculty of medicine located in 
Jamaica. However, both the engineering and 
the agricultural faculties in Trinidad, as well 
as the science faculties, find that they are not 
getting enough applicants. Too many of the 
graduates in the secondary school system still 
prefer to go and do a degree in arts and arts 
subjects rather than sciences or technical 
subjects. This is because of the weaknesses 
and orientation of the secondary school sys- 
tem. We are still putting too much stress on 
the traditional arts and there are not enough 
facilities for training in science. From an aca- 
demic point of view, I think the level of the 
education is fairly high, but in terms of turn- 
ing out trained manpower it has not really 
begun to meet the real needs of the area. 
Furthermore, even when the new technical 
institutes are turning out trained craftsmen, 
many of them have recently been tending to 
emigrate to North America—Canada and the 
United States. 


The Acting Chairman: In regard to timing 
our adjournment the CBC people are waiting 
outside and we have told them we would 
have Mr. Demas available shortly before 1 
o’clock, therefore, we might close with ques- 
tions from Senator Martin and Senator 
Fergusson. 


Senator Martin: I have just one question. 
We have been privileged to have a very 
authoritative voice from the Caribbean this 
morning. The questions and the answers have 
been directed generally to the matters that 
are not necessarily related to the relationship 
between Canada and any of the Common- 
wealth Caribbean countries. I am sure that 
Mr. Demas is aware of the rise in Canadian 
official interest, particularly in the Common- 
wealth Caribbean as represented by the con- 
ference of two years ago. What would Mr. 
Demas ask of this committee as an indication 
of what he believes should be the developing 
relations between Canada and the Common- 
wealth Caribbean countries in economic, 
including aid as well as in political terms, 
generally? 


Mr. Demas: This is a very far-reaching 
question, Mr. Chairman. However, I shall try 
my best to answer it as briefly as I can. I 
would say that in terms of economics, and 
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speaking generally, Canada could make its 
greatest contribution to the Commonwealth 
Caribbean countries in the following ways: 
first of all, the brain drain. As I said, we are 
very much concerned with this question. 
Even though I am not sure whether there are 
any practical answers, certainly I think a 
considerable amount of thought has got to be 
given to ways and means of halting the out- 
flow of trained people from the West Indies to 
Canada. As I said earlier, the brain drain 
affects us more than most other developing 
countries because it is not only the top level 
people, the high level skills, it is also the 
middle level skills of which we are being 
drained. One also has a problem of people 
studying abroad in North America—the Unit- 
ed States and Canada—and then deciding to 
stay on to get experience in the particular 
field. Of course, very few of them return 
because they get used to a certain level of 
salary and so on and so forth. 


It is an extremely difficult problem, but I 
feel that it is not in principle insoluble, and I 
feel that Canada can make a contribution to 
the development of the West Indies, by giv- 
ing thought, jointly with the West Indies, to 
ways and means of halting an excessive out- 
flow of trained manpower from the West In- 
dies into Canada, while at the same time 
providing opportunities for emigration, for 
the not so highly trained. In other words, the 
brain drain problem in the Caribbean, is, in a 
sense, a migration problem. It can be de- 
scribed as a structure,;a skill structure of emi- 
gration, which is very different from the skill 
structure of the population of the West In- 
dies, because any representative group of 
emigrants from the West Indies to Canada 
will be found to have a much higher propor- 
tion of skills than any representative group of 
people within the West Indies. This is a 
major area of weakness in the economy. The 
economy cannot retain its skilled people, it 
loses them both to the U.S.A. and Canada. 

It seems to me that this is probably just as 
important and probably even more important 
than the receipt of economic aid by the West 
Indies. I think, therefore, in the first place, 
something will have to be done about this 
difficult problem of the brain drain. 

Secondly, Canada can certainly increase 
her aid to the West Indies, but in my opinion 
should increasingly relate it to the purposes 
of economic co-operation and economic inte- 
gration in the area. May I emphasize, Mr. 
Chairman, that these are all my personal 
views, these are not the political views of the 
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government. These are personal views of one 
who is interested in West Indian economic 
development. 

And in the area of aid, I can suggest, again 
personally speaking, certain technical im- 
provements. For example—personally speak- 
ing—I see no reason why Canada could not 
experiment with program aid as distinct from 
project aid, to a selected area such as the 
Commonwealth Caribbean. 


I know all the arguments against program 


aid, namely, that the donor country has not, 


as great an opportunity of supervising the use 
of its aid funds as it would under aid given 
for specific projects. I take that point. But I 
see no reason why, as an experiment, for say 
a five-year period, a period of a development 
plan, in a Commonwealth Caribbean country, 
Canada could not experiment with giving 
program aid, with looking at the development 
plan of the country as a whole, looking at its 
needs for external financing, deciding to 
finance a proportion of those needs for exter- 
nal financing, and simply making the money 
available over the five-year period. 

Of course, there can be provision for 
review to see how the money is being spent, 
how well the plan is being implemented and 
so on and so forth. 

Of course, if the Government of Canada is 
not satisfied with the operation of program 
aid, it can always terminate it and revert to 
project aid. This is just one example of 
experimenting with ways and means of 
improving technically the aid effort. As you 
all know, and this is not true only of Canadi- 
an aid, project aid, whether it is given by a 
country or whether it is ‘that of an interna- 
tional organization, is very time consuming 
for both sides, and involves both on the donor 
and on the recipient a lot of paper work, a lot 
of supervision and so on. Therefore, I think 
this is one example of one area in which the 
aid effort might be improved on, technically. 


Senator Grosart: Has not Canadian aid 
moved rather significantly in that direction, 
in the last few years? 


Mr. Demas: No, it is still project aid, really. 
Senator Martin: The dollar value is away 
up. 


Mr. Demas: Yes, the dollar value is away 
up, but it is still tied to specific projects. It is 
not given to finance the general program of 
the country. 


| 
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Senator Grosart: We have a good many 
“programs” in the Caribbean in our general 
aid mix. 


Mr. Demas: Yes, this is a semantic ques- 
tion. When I say program aid, I do not mean 
aid for a sector of the economy as against a 
specific project. I did not mean aid for an 
education program as against one school. I 
think Canada is moving into that now, look- 
ing at the whole sector. I am thinking instead 
of a broader connotation of program aid, giv- 
ing aid for the entire program. For example, 
if over five years a Commonwealth Carib- 
bean government decides on plans to spend 
$100 million on capital development works 
and it can provide, let us say, $50 million 
from its own resources, from taxation and 
from local borrowing, and it has a gap of $50 
million, which can be covered or which 
remains to be covered by foreign sources of 
funds. Of that $50 million it can borrow, let 
us say, $10 million in loans on the private 
capital markets and it can get, let us say, $30 
million from, let us say, multi-lateral and bi- 
lateral sources. What I am saying is that 
Canada should then chip in and provide the 
remaining $10 million to finance the general 
development plan of the country. That is 
what I mean by program aid, so that is a 
semantic problem. 


Senator Grosart: I think our department 
uses “‘program aid” in a different sense. 


Mr. Demas: Yes, it is a semantic problem. 
Finally, Mr. Chairman, in the field of capital 
investment, between Canada and the West 
Indies, as distinct from aid, I think that in 
Canada, in so far as it is possible for the 
Government to influence the activities of pri- 
vate firms, it would be important for private 
capital to flow from Canada to the West 
Indies, in such a way as would not perpetuate 
the traditional character of West Indian 
economy, as would not lead to exclusive own- 
ership of productive assets in the West Indies 
by Canadian firms and Canadian residents. 

For example, joint venture operations 
would be a very useful and progressive form 
of Canadian private investment in the West 
Indies. 

At the same time, I see no reason why the 
Government of Canada could not give aid to 
governments to enable them to participate, 
along with private capital, in productive 
activities. 

In other words, I feel that Canada’s pro- 
grams in the West Indies should be geared to 
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diversifying the economy and to changing the 
traditional pattern of foreign ownership in 
the West Indian economy. 


Senator Grosart: Are you saying, in effect, 
that our aid should be untied, Mr. Demas? 


Mr. Demas: No, that was a different issue. I 
was not talking about tied aid as against un- 
tied aid. I was talking about ail in support of 
general development plans, as against aid 
that is related to a specific development proj- 
ect. I was not referring to the issue as to 
whether Canadian aid should be tied to 
Canadian goods and services or should be 
used for any purpose. I am not prepared to 
comment on this question, as to whether it 
should be tied to Canadian goods. 


Senator Grosart: Is it not so that there is 
far less of an element of tied aid in program 
financing than in project financing? 


Mr. Demas: No, I think this is true of the 
specific project. 


Senator Fergusson: Honourable senators, 
Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions but I 
know the time has gone. I am sure Mr. 
Demas must realize, from the absorbed atten- 
tion which has been given to him this morn- 
ing, that Canadians are deeply interested in 
trying to learn what they can do to help with 
the development the West Indies. 


I am happy to have an opportunity to 
express our appreciation for the time and the 
detailed information which Mr. Demas gave 
us this morning and the very excellent replies 
and explanations he made to our questions. It 
is easy enough to make a speech; it is not 
always so easy to give clear replies to ques- 
tions, especially when you do not know what 
they are going to be. 


Because of his book, which we are very 
happy to have as a reference and which I 
know will be most useful in our study, we 
felt we knew Dr. Demas, and we realized the 
extensive knowledge he has of economics 
generally and especially of the economics of 
the Caribbean. 


Everyone who has listened to him this 
morning, I am sure, feels with me that the 
Government of Trinidad and Tobago is most 
fortunate to have as head of its economic 
planning division in the office of the Prime 
Minister such a very knowledgeable person as 
Dr. Demas. I am sure that that country will 
benefit through his knowledge and the 
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progressive ideas and plans that he will no The Acting Chairman: The meeting is 
doubt suggest. We thank you very much, Dr. terminated. 
Demas, for coming to us and giving us this 


wonderful morning. The committee adjourned. 
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The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed of thirty members, seven 
of whom shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred on motion all bills, 
messages, petitions, inquiries, papers, and other matters relating to foreign and 
commonwealth relations generally, including: 


(i) Treaties and International Agreements. 
(ii) External Trade. 
(iii) Foreign Aid. 
(iv) Defence. 
(v) Immigration. 
(vi) Territorial and Offshore matters. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, December 
19th, 


1968: 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable Senators Aird, Belisle, Cameron, Carter, Choquette, Croll, 
Davey, Eudes, Fergusson, *Flynn, Gouin, Grosart, Haig, Hastings, Laird, Lang, 
Macnaughton, *Martin, McElman, McLean, O’Leary (Carleton), Pearson, Phillips 
(Rigaud), Quart, Rattenbury, Robichaud, Savoie, Sparrow, Sullivan, Thorvaldson, 
White and Yuzyk. (30) 


*Ex officio members 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, February 
4th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Martin, P.C., moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator McDonald: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be authorized to 
examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any matter relating to 
foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any matter assigned to the said 
Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, in particular, without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, on any matter concerning the Caribbean area; and 
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That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of such counsel 
and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be required for the foregoing 
purposes, at such rates of remuneration and reimbursement as the Committee may 
determine, and to compensate witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living 
expenses, if required, in such amount as the Committee may determine. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada—Thursday, 13th 
February, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Alcide Paquette 
Clerk Assistant 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuesday, March 4th, 1969. 
(4) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs met 
at 11.05 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Belisle, Carter, Davey, Eudes, 
Grosart, Haig, Lang, Macnaughton, Quart, Robichaud, Sparrow and Thorvaldson—(1 3). 


In attendance: Mr. Peter Dobell, Director of the Parliamentary Centre for Foreign 
Affairs and Foreign Trade. 


On motion of Senator Haig, 


RESOLVED: That the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs enter into an agreement, 
with the Parliamentary Centre for Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade, for 
the provision of research assistance and other services; such agreement to 
be effective as of February 6th, 1969. 


The Chairman of the Committee (Senator Aird) thanked Senator Thorvaldson for 
having acted as Chairman during the Committee’s meeting on February 25th, 1969. 


The Chairman then introduced the witness: 


Mr. John N. Plank, 
Senior Fellow at Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 


The witness made a statement respecting the Caribbean area with particular attention 
to Cuba; he was questioned on that statement and on related matters. 


The Chairman drew to the attention of Committee members the presence of the 
Honourable Eric Gairey, Premier of Grenada, West Indies. 


The Committee thanked Mr. Plank for his contribution to the Committee’s studies. 


At 1.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m. Tuesday, March 11th, 1969. 
ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


John N. Plank, a Senior Fellow at the Brookings Institution in the program of 
Foreign Policy Studies, is former Director of the Office of Research and Analysis for 
American Republics in the State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
Before entering government service he had served as Professor of Latin American 
Affairs at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy and had taught political science 
at Harvard and Northwestern Universities. Holder of an A.B. and a Ph.D. from Harvard 
and an M.A. from Haverford College, he is responsible at Brookings for planning of 
research and related activities concerning non-economic aspects of development in 
emerging countries. Mr. Plank is the author of articles and essays on inter-American 
relations, and editor of the book Cuba and the United States: Long Range Perspec- 
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Tuesday, March 4, 1969. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs met this 
day at 11 a.m. 


The Chairman (Senator John B. Aird): Honourable 
senators, first of all, I ask the indulgence of the wit- 
ness while we do some housekeeping. Your steering 
committee has recommended that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs enter into an agreement 
with the Parliamentary Centre for Foreign Affairs and 
Foreign Trade for the provision of research assistance 
and other services, such agreement to be effective as of 
February 6, 1969. This matter has been discussed fully 
in committee, I believe, and the steering committee 
makes this recommendation in the interests of having 
it on the record. I would entertain a motion for the 
adoption of this recommendation. 


Senator Haig: I so move. 

Senator Lang: I second the motion. 
The Chairman: Is it agreed? 

_ Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: I apologize for my indisposition 
last week. I had a severe attack of bronchitis, and I 
thank Senator Thorvaldson very much for taking on 
the role of acting chairman, and also for the excel 
lent way in which he conducted the meeting. The 
transcript that I read is first rate, and want to record 
here my thanks to Senator Thorvaldson. 


Last week this committee heard evidence on, and 
discussed at some length, the economic charac- 
teristics and problems of the Caribbean region. 
Today we will be discussing the region’s political 
characteristics and problems. 


_ The committee is privileged to have before it Mr. 
John Plank from the Brookings Institution in 
Washington, D.C. As can be seen from the biogra- 
Phical sketch that has already been distributed, Mr. 
Plank has been actively involved in the investigation 
of political problems in Latin America and the Carib- 
bean. It is, therefore, most opportune that he has 
been able to come to Ottawa to give us the benefit 
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of his knowledge and experience at this particular 
stage of our deliberations. 


I understand that the Clerk of the Committee has 
already sent to each member of the committee a 
copy of M. Plank’s paper “‘Neighbourly Relations in 
the Caribbean’, which outlines the widely divergent 
political philosophies and systems that exist in the 
region. It describes the problems of political develop- 
ment, giving the region’s unique geographical featu- 
res, and, most importantly it includes ideas about 
suitable policies that Canada and the United States 
might adopt to assist in the region’s political devel 
opment. 


I was discussing this paper with Mr. Plank this 
morning, and although it is several years’ old I think 
those of you who have had an opportunity of 
reading it will agree that it is still very topical. I am 
confident that it will have generated a number of 
questions in your minds. In the interests of order, 
and following the instructions of the steering commit- 
tee, I have asked Senator Lang if he will lead the ques- 
tioning after Mr. Plank has concluded his introductory 
remarks, after which we shall carry on in the usual 
manner. 


Mr. Plank? 


Mr. John Plank, Brookings Institute, Washington: 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Honourable 
senators, [ am indeed pleased and truly honoured to 
be here. I will qualify that only by saying that, 
because I seem somewhere during the last two days 
to have picked up the granddaddy of all colds, I 
wish we were in the Caribbean region instead of just 
talking about it. I know that I am not in a position 
to suggest that we adjourn to Anguilla or something 
of that sort; and I am indeed delighted to be here, I 
hope you will forgive the hoarseness of my voice. 


In preliminary discussions with Mr. Dubell about 
what would be most appropriate for me to deal with 
here it was agreed that I might consider with you in 
a preliminary form, looking toward a substantive 
discussion among us, three themes: the problem of 
political development in the Caribbean; the prospects 
for revolutionary violence in the region; and, of 
course, related to that second point, Cuba, the role 
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of Cuba in the Carribbean today, the prospects for 
the reincorporation of Cuba into the more narrowly 
defined Caribbean family, the more broadly defined 
western hemispheric family. 


Because you have the paper I prepared a few years 
ago, I want this morning to spend more time on the 
Cuba question than on the other two topics on our 
agenda. However, let me give a moment or two to 
the first two points, namely the political develop- 
ment question in the Caribbean region and the na- 
ture of violence: as it seems to be emerging in that 
area. 


The political development challenge of the Carib- 
bean, of course, is to be looked at from both the 
internal perspectives of the independent countries 
themselves and in a broader regional sense. Internally 
the societies face all the problems that developing 
countries around the world face, although evidently 
in very markedly different degrees. 


Here let me interject just one or two comments. 
Like most Americans, I come to the Caribbean from 
Latin America. That is, until the winds of change 
wafted the British dependencies over our way, the 
Caribbean from the point of view of the United 
States pretty largely stopped at Hispaniola or Puerto 
Rico, and we were not prepared at the time Trinidad 
and Tobago, Barbados, Jamaica and Guyana achieved 
independence, psychologically or intellectually really 
to incorporate them in the Caribbean. This has been 
an intellectual problem for us. It is just the reverse 
of the problem I have reason to believe confronts 
most Canadians, who when they think of the Carib- 
bean tend to think largely in terms of British or 
former British dependencies. 


The diversity of the area is evident when in the 
Caribbean we see societies as different as Haiti on 
the one hand and Barbados on the other, one by 
most conventional standards a fairly highly de- 
veloped society, the other by any set of indices one 
of the most backward societies in the world. Never- 
theless, in Barbados as in Haiti there are all of the 
standard problems that confront developing countries 
today—the problems of population pressure, of mass 
unemployment, of rising expectations and demands 
for education and services, the whole lot. 


The political development challenge confronts poli- 
tical authorities in these societies with their very 
limited resources in the form of a demand that they 
meet simultaneously three, not necessarily compat- 
ible, and frequently only very awkwardly compat- 
ible, requirements: the requirement for domestic 
peace; the requirement for progress, economic 
advance, which is the hallmark of a successful 
society today; finally, and increasingly, the require- 
ment or the demand coming up from below for 
meaningful popular participation. The stresses and 
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strains and demands placed upon political leadership . 
in the face of these requirements are immense. 


In the region, as you know from your firsthand 
observation, from your reading and from those who 
have appeared before you, the former British depend- — 
encies come to this challenge with a substantially 
better endowment of leadership skills, institutional — 
order, habits and behaviour appropriate to the - 
demands of modernization than do the countries of — 
the Latin Caribbean. Barbados, Trinidad-Tobago and — 
Jamaica, while having very serious problems, which _ 
undoubtedly will become more serious, are still in a 
much better situation to cope with those problems 
in their political aspects than are the remaining terri- 
tories of the region. I am sure you have discussed at 
length at your previous meetings the fact that 
Guyana has a very special situation deriving from the — 
complicated overlay of ideological division upon a_ 
racial division. Haiti is probably the only society in 
the world which has had a fairly consistent negative 
growth rate since 1804, really an extraordinary repub- 
lic. The Dominican Republic, next to it, falls some- 
where between Haiti on the one hand and the more 
highly developed societies like Jamaica on the other. 


We can in the discussion period go into as much 
detail as seems desirable and useful about the specific 
political development challenges in the area, but I 
want to pass now to what I really think is at the root 
of our concern here, which is that even if on the in- 
ternal side these societies are able to maintain order, it 
is almost impossible for them to look forward to. 
meaningful advance of a material sort, or meaningful | 
sovereign independence as conventionally defined, 
because of their tiny size, because they are effectively 
mini-states. The political development challenge, © 
therefore, at the external level is a regional one: what 
can be done to enable these culturally and otherwise 
diverse heterogeneous entities to make a sort of politi- 
cal accommodation, both among themselves and with | 
the more powerful states around their periphery— 
Canada, the United States, Mexico, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela? What kind of political adjustment or political 
arrangement can be achieved that will at once permit 
them to maintain their cultural integrity, to maintain 
their autonomy, to maintain their sense of national, 
purpose and national identity while at the same time 
allowing them to achieve adequate economic advance, | 
to move toward adequate welfare for their citizens? 
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It is easy enough for us to bypass the question and 
say that CARIFTA or a free trade association will 
take care of the problem. It is easy enough for us to 
say that there are no political problems here, or that; 
the political problems in any event need not concern | 
America or Canada, or citizens outside the im- 
mediate territory. In point of fact, as we know, in 
today’s world economic decisions of the kind that are’ 


being called for under CARIFTA, under the previous 
federation efforts, under LAFTA, (if CARIFTA ever 
does enter into a meaningful association with 
LAFTA,) carry immense political implications; and 
even harder political decisions will lie ahead. 


I have no pat answers. But I do think the challenge 
has to be recognized for what it is and constructive 
thought has to be given to this challenge, not only 
‘by the United States, not only by Puerto Rico but 
also by the other states in the area that conceivably 
could play a constructive role. 


Moving on very rapidly to the second area, that is, 
the possibility for violence and the possibilities for 
revolution that are present in the Caribbean area 
today, again, the situation varies markedly from 
society to society. 


Duvalier is now in charge in Haiti, a man in his 
seventh decade. He has maintained control through 
weakening Haitian institutional linkages and struc- 
tures, particularly those that are important to the 
functioning of a modern nation-state. When he goes 
he will leave behind him presumably a heritage of 
chaos and anarchy. There is very little likelihood 
that a shattered society, such as the Haitian one is 
today, will provide good hunting for idealogues of 
Communist persuasion, but the possibility of a blood 
bath is very real in Haiti, something hideous to 
anticipate. 


_ The Dominican Republic is very precariously re- 
embarked on a course of institutional development. 
At the moment the citizens of the Dominican 
‘Republic are tired of strife and are marginally con- 
tent with the tranquility that the Balaguer dispen- 
sation is providing, but basically theirs is still an 
unstable situation. 


_ Moving over to Jamaica, again we know the 
potentiality for violence that exists in that society. 
On the basis of the information I have, however, 
‘that violence would reflect the standard kind of 
‘social unrest stemming from such causes as unem- 
‘ployment, and overcrowding: it seems to have no 
‘significant ideological roots. The Guyanese situation 
‘has already been mentioned. The possibilities for 
‘Civil strife are real so long as the confrontation 
between Jagan and his followers on the one hand 
and Burnham and his followers on the other, 
persists. 

' Cuba is regularly introduced into atmost any 
‘discussion of the Caribbean. But it does not play a 
‘Teally significant role in the unrest that we see in the 
/Caribbean today, or are likely to see in the future. 
This was not always true for certain of the states of 
‘the Latin Caribbean, the Dominican Republic and 
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Haiti. During the years immediately following his 
accession in 1959, Castro did try to start uprisings in 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti, as well as in 
Panama, some of the other countries of Central 
America, and Venezuela. Between 1959 and 1962, at 
which time he was read out of the Organization of 
American States for this kind of behaviour, he was 
flagrant in his violation of national sovereignties in 
his efforts to export subversive insurrectionary acti- 
vity, activities which reached their climax in 1964, 
which was the year, as you recall, that a massive 
cache of Cuban arms was discovered in Venezuela. 
Fidel’s behaviour since then has been much more 
moderate. Even when he was making his most 
substantial efforts to export violence, however, his 
actual effect and actual ability to control and direct 
insurrentionary developments in the countries in 
which he was active were very, very reduced. 


Moving over to territories like Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, or for that matter, Haiti itself, I think 
it is worth keeping in mind, if my informants are 
correct, that the Communist apparatus in these terri- 
tories depends upon Paris, not upon Havana. 


Cuba, of course, simply by the fact of its existence 
is a constant irritant, particularly to the United 
States and the states of mainland Latin America. 
There is a constant nagging awareness of Cuba 
and of its affiliation with two powers, the U.S.S.R. 
and Red China, outside the western hemisphere, 
economically dependent upon the first, ideologically 
associated with the second (as well as with North 
Korea and North Vietnam.) As long as that situation 
is outstanding it is going to be an irritant. But we 
should not exaggerate Castro’s role in the unrest we 
see or are likely to see in the Caribbean. 


What I should like to do now, is make as persua- 
sive a case aS I honestly can for an accommodation 
with Castro and the reincorporation of Cuba into the 
western hemisphere. 


Let me start off by saying that, as seen from the 
perspective of Washington today, our present hemis- 
pheric Cuban policy is recognized to be awkward. It 
is regularly criticized for being either too soft or too 
hard or alternatively for being sterile and static. 
Nevertheless, from the point of view of the Presi- 
dent, there are all kinds of reasons why this is not a 
good time for the United States and its hemispheric 
allies to move toward a change in our Cuban pos- 
ture. Public interest in Cuba, except for that aroused 
by the spate of hijackings is reduced. Fidel’s hopes 
of transforming the Andes into a Sierra Maestia have 
been blighted, Cuba is quite effectively isolated from 
the rest of the hemisphere, and the island’s economic 
prospects have been dimmed. Since the policy was 
designed primarily to frustrate Castro, not necessarily 
to topple him, it has not been unsuccessful. 
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Also, Washington must keep in mind that Cuban 
policy is a hemispheric policy, not just that of the 
United States alone; and since the United States 
worked very hard to persuade a number of other 
Latin American countries to adopt and implement 
this policy, to get a revision of the policy that would 
look toward reincorporation and reintegration of 
Cuba would be difficult. The effort to do so would 
raise all kinds of issues in the hemisphere today, 
precisely at a time when there are all sorts of issues 
that are plaguing inter-American relations—rising 
nationalism and anti-Americanism, an upsurge of 
authoritarianism, the Peruvian imbroglio. Why raise 
anew the Cuban question? 


Finally, what acceptable alternative policy might 
be devised? Perhaps our present one is the best we 
can achieve, all things considered. 


Nevertheless, I think it would be worthwhile to 
consider the desirability of bringing Cuba back into 
the hemisphere and to speculate about how that 
might be accomplished. There does seem to be, in 
Washington as well as elsewhere in the hemisphere a 
growing (if far from overwhelming) awareness that 
we are paying an increasingly heavy price for the 
maintenance of our present policy. This is a policy 
we have been pursuing since 1962, and the resolu- 
tion of the missile crisis. It is a policy that reinforces 
many of those aspects of Fidel’s regime that are least 
attractive to us and most damaging to the Cuban 
people. 


On one plausible reading, for instance, the present 
policy is almost ideally suited to Fidel’s needs and 
intentions. His accomplishments he can take credit 
for himself; his defeats or frustrations or disap- 
pointments he can lay to the account of the United 
States. Moreover, to the extent that he is a man of 
totalitarian pretensions, who is trying to make “a 
new Cuban man”, his locking the door from oe 
inside can be the more easily justified by his noting 
that Cuba is besieged from the outside—primarily by 
the United States. 


Secondly, of course, our present Cuba policy—and 
here I am talking about the policy of Washington—is 
out of phase with what this administration seems to 
be trying to accomplish elsewhere in the world. The 
Nixon approach to the world is one of friendly 
outreach, of encouraging international understanding. 
Nixon’s is not a stance of truculence. We are moving 
now towards trying to settle a number of out- 
standing issues with the Soviet Union. 


There have been indications that we are not any 
longer going to stand in the posture of intransigent, 
unremitting hostility towards Red China. We are 
trying to work out a more effective relationship with 
our European and other allies. Is only Cuba to be 
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excluded from this approach of outreach, this effort 
to achieve understanding and accommodation? 


Thirdly—and this is the last point I would like to 
make on this particular topic—the effectiveness of 
the policy is in process of eroding. I know that you 
Canadians have been extraordinarily co-operative | 
with the United States in the implementation of a 
hemispheric Cuban policy. I am also aware that there 
has been some restiveness up here on that score. 
Europeans seem to have been constrained from 
trading with Cuba less by protestations that Cuba is 
militarily allied with the Soviet Union, or committed. 
to the export of a revolutionary ideology and 
violence, than by Cuba’s inability to pay. 


It is eroding—there is no doubt of it. The Japanese, 
as announced the other day, are moving into more 
substantial trading relationships with Cuba. In 
general, I think, the policy is going to become 
increasingly embarrassing to us. It is costing us more | 
than the commensurate return. 
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What would we gain from the re-incorporation of 
Cuba, whenever and however that could be achie- 
ved? The re-incorporation would carry a number of 
substantial benefits. 


The first and most obvious would be the resolution | 
of the hijacking problem, which is a problem not 
only to the United States, as you know, but also a. 
problem to Colombia and Venezuela and, even on 
marginal occasions, to Mexico. It has not happened 
yet, to my knowledge, as far as Canada is concerned. 


H 

The Chairman: Just once, Mr. Plank, indirectly, on 
a flight from Moncton to Montreal, we had one: 
instance of it, of a very minor nature. 


Mr. Plank: Did they get the plane down? 
The Chairman: No. It stopped in Montreal. 
Mr. Plank: Good piloting. | 


The Chairman: They did not have enough gas. | 
Mr. Plank: Secondly, of course, it would | 
tribute to the general alleviation of cold war ten-) 
sions; it would remove a point of potentially serious’ 
friction and misunderstanding with the Soviet Union.) 
Obviously, no one expects to see a repetition of the 
horrendous situation we confronted in October: 
1962. An accommodation with Cuba would be part of 
a very large process of amelioration of tensions 
around the world. | 


I think there can be little doubt—and this is some- 
thing on which I would be most interested in getting 
the views of honourable senators—I think Canada 


would be happy to have a normalization of relations, 
that is, | think the Canadians would be more com- 
fortable if trade policy were divorced from ideol- 
ogical questions. 


I know that the countries of Western Europe 
would be more content; I believe that Japan would 
be. I think that a normalization would benefit the 
United States in its relationships with these coun- 
tries. 


In the Third World, our policy towards Cuba has 
tended to bolster Fidel’s image as a leader of a weak 
power trying to assert its independence against the 
great might of the United States, a picture of the 
situation Castro assiduously tries to promote. 


For reasons of history, culture and geography, it is 
abundantly clear that Cuba does belong in the west- 
ern hemisphere. Cubans, as Cubans, know that this is 
so and recognize the unnaturalness of their present 
situation, both vis-a-vis the hemisphere and vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union. 


You will be interested to note that in countries 
where, two or three years ago, you could not hear a 
responsible voice even raising the possibility of 
coming to some kind of understanding with Fidel, 
you now will hear it. That is so not only in Chile, 
where it has been going on for a long time—or in 
Uruguay, or in Mexico—but also in countries like 
Peru, Colombia, even in Venezuela, which was the 
prime target of Fidel’s hostility for many years. You 
hear responsible voices now at least raising the ques- 
tion of whether or not to accept Fidel, communism 
and all, back into the hemisphere. The hemisphere is 
not less anti-ccommunist than it was. What is being 
questioned is the efficacy of present policy. 


_ What would be the cost, if we were to see Cuba 
reincorporated into the hemisphere? The cost of an 
accommodation would be substantial, although not 
the kind of cost that is often mentioned by some 
elements in Latin America and in the United States. 
That is, strategic costs to us in terms of our national 
security would be minimal. 


Most of us would agree that the strategic threat 
from the Cuban quarter was practically eliminated 
with the resolution of the missile crisis in October, 
(1962. 


Those who do not agree with that—large elements 
of the Cuban refugees and some convinced cold 
warriors—have been telling us for many years that 
jevery cave in Cuba is already full of intermediate 
range ballistic missiles. It is hard to see that this 
‘threat would be increased by a normalization of our 
‘relations with Cuba. Nor, let me say, do I think that 
if we were able to bring Cuba back into the hemi- 
sphere, that would mean that the hemisphere would 
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suffer from an opening wide of the flood gates to 
subversive and insurrectionary activity by Fidel and 
his cohorts. In the first place, we should not exag- 
gerate Fidel’s capacity for mischief in this hemi- 
sphere. Nor should we exaggerate the amount of real 
attention and hard resources he really is prepared to 
commit to the export of subversion. Che Gluevara’s 
melancholy experience in Bolivia illustrates this. 
There were 20 Cubans with him, in what was to 
have been a major effort to spark a Vietman situa- 
tion in Latin America. The support Che received— 
those of you who have read his diary will be aware 
of this—that support was minimal. 


Fidel’s 10th anniversary speech of January 2, 
1969, was marked by its moderation, its inward 
orientation. It was mostly a call for Cuban discipline, 
dedication, effort directed toward internal Cuban 
challenges; it was not a call for hemispheric adven- 
turism. 


Moreover, the roots of subversion and insurgency 
in the Latin American countries lie overwhelmingly 
in the countries themselves, not in Havana. I believe, 
therefore, that there is little likelihood that our 
accommodation with Fidel would increase signifi- 
cantly his ability to spark revolutions around the 
hemisphere. 


The real costs of an accommodation, it seems to 
me, are political and ideological, both to Fidel and 
to us. The political costs to us, of course, would be 
very substantial indeed, in that since 1961—or 1960, 
really,_we have been openly committed to the failure 
of Fidel Castro’s regime and what it stands for. 


Any* movement on our part, however carefully 
conceived, however carefully implemented, would be 
interpreted, both in the hemisphere and at home in 
the United States, as a truly radical shift, a truly 
major change in posture, and it would be attacked 
from the left as well as from the right—from the 
right, of course, as perhaps not treason but certainly 
as being in gross violation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and affront to the American Flag, and so on. 


From the American radical left—from students for 
a Democratic Society, from our Black Panthers— 
there would be many who would be dismayed to see 
any move toward accommodation, insisting that no 
honourable accord could be reached between Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba and a society as corrupt and rotten as 
the United States of America. There would be re- 
gimes in Latin America, too, like those presently in 
power in Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and Honduras 
that would be upset. And established groups— 
landowners, some businessmen, some churchmen, 
some military—would be alarmed by moves toward 
normalization. 


Many Cuban refugees would probably become 
almost hysterically anxious, seeing in any accommo- 
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dation the erosion of their last hope for a massive 
military invasion against Fidel. 


We would, let us admit, have to accept many of 
Fidel’s terms, if we were to reach accommodation. 
We would have to accept the fact that he has estab- 
lished a durable regime; we would have to accept 
the fact that his variety of communism would have 
to be tolerated in this hemisphere into the indefinite 
future; we would as part of the cost of a normali- 
zation have to respect the integrity of his regime. 
These would be his conditions. These would also be, 
I am sure, the conditions upon which the Soviet 
Union would insist, if we were to move toward an 
accommodation. 


If we were prepared to move toward an accommo- 
dation, I believe we might be able to get the help of 
the Soviet Union. Over recent years the Soviet Union 
has dropped hints here and there that it would like 
to see a normalization of relations between the hemi- 
sphere and Cuba, and the Soviet, in its own policy, 
as you are aware, is moving to regularize its telations 
in all corners of the hemisphere in both trade and 
diplomacy. The Soviet Union has indicated in many 
contexts its unhappiness with Fidel’s revolutionary 
rhetoric, his Peking orientation towards the require- 
ments of rapid and radical change in Latin America. 


From Cuba’s point of view, the cost would be very 
substantial, too; that is, as I indicated earlier, there 
are respects in which the present policy is ideally 
suited to Fidel’s requirements and Fidel’s intentions. 
We have in the past insisted, as conditions for Fidel’s 
re-incorporation in the hemisphere, upon two things: 
First, that he surrender his military alliance with the 
Soviet Union; second, that he abandon his efforts to 
export revolution and revolutionary violence. 


Since 1964, there has been, so far as is publicly 
known, no expression of interest on Fidel’s part even 
in talking about these conditions, or for that matter, 
about other matters that divide the hemisphere from 
him. 


Movement toward accommodation for Fidel would 
mean a psychological cost which, after all these years 
of assiduous work to build and maintain his repu- 
tation for being an ultra-radical of the third world, 
he would be loathe to pay. He certainly could not 
be expected to grovel on his way to the table at 
which he would sit down with us. Therefore, it 
would seem to me, we should have to permit him, 
rhetorically, to maintain his revolutionary stance, 
and we should simply let his actions speak louder 
than his words. I think his January 2 speech may be 
symbolic or significant in this respect; I think the 
minimal quantity of support of training, materiel, 
money and other things that he has been providing 
revolutionary movements in Latin America recently 
may also be significantly taken into account. 
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I think, if we were to be able to move toward a 
meeting with Fidel, and that would be the funda- 
mental first step, and were we to let it be known to 
our OAS partners that, so far as Washington was 
concerned, a fundamental re-evaluation of hemis- 
pheric Cuban policy was underway, we would meet 
with much more OAS support than we might, before 
the fact, have supposed we would. For it is very 
much my impression that there are all kinds of 
stirrings up and down the hemisphere arising from 
the increasing feeling that our present policy is 
sterile, counter-productive and getting us nowhere) 
that the better course would be to bring Cuba back 
and, rather than shouting imprecations at one 
another across the water, we should see if we could 
engage in meaningful conversation rather than try to 
bring Fidel’s regime down; we should try to engage 
Fidel in constructive conversation and negotiations. 


We should be aware that Fidel feels that time 1 
very strongly on his side. He knows that so long a 
hemispheric policy toward him is as openly hostile a 
it is, he can count on the support of the Sovie 
Union. They will not let him down. A million dollar 
a day is a substantial sum, indeed, but it is not, | 
fact, much more than the United States transfer | 
through direct federal payments to Puerto Ric 
every year. It is not anything that the Soviet Unio: 
would regard as being an intolerable burden. More) 
over, I am persuaded that Fidel believes that time i 
on his side and not on ours, in that he feels that th 
hemisphere, most specifically the United States, is i 
a cul-de-sac and that with the passage of time thy 
erosion of the economic denial policy will procee: 
apace; that while Canada will stay, presumably, witl 
the United States on this policy, it is extremely 
unlikely that other countries of Europe, of Asi 
Japan specifically, will stay; and, over time, as th 
United States tries desperately to maintain the policy 
of exclusion, of isolation, Cuba when it reaches if 
ten million ton sugar production mark,—which it wil 
before much more time has elapsed,—will be enterin, 
increasingly into trade relations not only wit! 
Britain, but with France, Italy and all the countrie 
of Western Europe as well as those of Eastern Europe 


I come out, then, recommending that we taki 
advantage of the hijacking problem, a problem 0. 
substantive importance to both parties—and I an 
talking of the United States and Cuba—and really si 
down to open up a candid dialogue with Fidel. Ii 
this should be the entering wedge whereby discus 
sions might proceed to a much broader range 0 
issues, then, ultimately, after a long, excruciatingly 
painful and very difficult process, it might lead t 
the re-incorporation of Cuba. | 

One point that I did not mention, and one wit 
which I should like to conclude, one point in favov 
of working fairly rapidly toward the re-incorporatio! 
of Cuba, has to do specifically with the Caribbear 


You have heard Mr. Demas talking about CARIFTA, 
and, of course, in your own acquaintance with the 
‘region, you have seen the efforts of the Caribbean 
federation and have seen suggestions made for true 
economic integration of the area. If we can get back 
into constructive dialogue with Cuba, then Cuba can 
be factored into the long-range economic planning 
for the region. I believe that it is critically important 
that Cuba be embraced within such regional plan- 
ning. 


_ Prime Minister Barrow said several years ago and 
‘it bears repeating, that it is nonsense to talk of a 
federation of the Caribbean area when you have a 
sleeping giant there which, from one day to the 
next, may be dumping $10 million of sugar on the 
world market, in direct competition with the other 
states of the area which still lack adequate diver- 
sification of production. Cuba, moreover, has sub- 
stantial capacities in manufacturing and processing as 
well as in its mineral wealth. Cuba’s re-entry into the 
hemisphere and into increased trading relationships 
with other countries of the West would distort 
whatever regional agreements had been made, unless 
Cuba had been taken into account all along in Carib- 
bean planning. Everywhere in the Americas it is 
_assumed that one day or another Cuba is coming 
back into the hemisphere. I think planning for 
Cuba’s future incorporation should proceed apace, 
_that we should get on with the effort to reach an 
early accommodation with the island. I think we 
should get started. This is a propitious time, with the 
outstanding hijacking problem, and I very much 
hope that official Washington will begin to share this 
view and will try to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity for discussion the hijackings may provide. I do 
‘not presume to suggest what role, if any, Canada 
might play in this. But here again my own predispo- 
sition, as far as things Canadian are concerned, is to 
believe that Canada is generally best advised to avoid 
direct involvement in situations in this hemisphere 
| Where the United States is a party to a conflict. 
However, I think that is something we can discuss in 
detail in our discussion period now. 


SSeS 


Thank you very much for your attention. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Plank, 
_for your very full and frank dissertation. 


Before calling on Senator Lang I would hope in 
the course of answering the various questions put to 
you by the senators, that you might be able to give 
us some description of the Brookings Institution and 
its relationship with the powers that be in Washing- 
ton. Obviously, a number or perhaps all of the opin- 
ions given by you here this morning are made in 
| your capacity as a private citizen and as a member 
of that institution, but inasmuch as there is renewed 
‘interest in Canada as to the functions of institutions 
‘such as the Brookings Institution, I think it would 
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be very useful if you could provide us with some 
information in that regard. 


Mr. Plank: Shall I take five minutes to do that 
now? 


The Chairman: If you would. 


Mr. Plank: The Brookings Institution is peculiar in 
the United States in that it is self-defined as a bridge 
between the world of academia and the world of 
policy. The criteria of our scholarly work at Brook- 
ings are those of the university to the extent that 
they can be, but at Brookings, and in this we do 
distinguish ourselves from the universities, there is no 
“art for art’s sake.” The kind of questions towards 
which the Brookings Institution directs itself are the 
sorts of questions that are of immediate concern or 
longer range concern to the policy-makers, to the 
politicians, and to those who have responsibility for 
government in our society. We are divided into three 
sections or programs. First, we have our program of 
economic studies; the program which has largely 
made the reputation of the Brookings Institution. It 
has a very substantial output of studies in tax policy, 
in fiscal management, in national income analysis, 
and matters of that sort. Second, we have a program 
of government studies, by which we mean a program 
to study directly the political and governmental 
problems of the United States, national, state, local 
and increasingly “‘megalopolitan’”—to use the current 
expression—the problems of our cities, problems of 
migration, problems of welfare, et cetera. Finally we 
have a program of foreign policy studies which is 
primarily concerned with policy questions that con- 
cern the State Department or Agency for Inter- 
national Development, the Defence Department and 
Congress, and the rest of it. 


Another interesting feature of the Brookings In- 
stitution is that it is to the extent of 80 per cent of 
its income privately financed. We have a self-imposed 
limitation that prevents our accepting more than 20 
per cent of our funding from the United States 
government, or any governmental source; nor do we 
accept funds from private business for the conduct 
of private, corporation studies. Our funds, to a great 
extent, are from our own endowment. We now have 
an endowment well in excess of $20 million. Addi- 
tional funds come to us in the form of grants from 
the foundations for the carrying out of specific 
projects. 


Incidentally, the Institution does no classified 
research. It reserves the right to pyblish all the 
products of its research efforts. 


The Brookings Institution, although it has the 
reputation of being an “establishment” institution, 
has also the reputation for objectivity and for being 
willing to take controversial positions in its publi- 
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cations and in the public statements of its members. 
Few people attack the Brookings Institution as being 
beholden to the United States government; but 
neither is the institution regularly accused of being 
in a constant position of opposition. It has managed 
to maintain this balanced situation over the years. 


Many of us in Washington are pleased to learn that 
there is some thought being given here in Ottawa 
and elsewhere in Canada to the possibility of setting 
up a corresponding institution. If you do find it 
possible to proceed with thinking about setting up a 
corresponding institution here, I wish you all the 
luck in the world. I think it would be wonderful if 
you could do that. 


The Chairman: Now I would entertain questions 
concerning the Brookings Institution? 


Senator Laird: May I ask who is the present head 
of the Brookings Institution? 


Mr. Plank: His mane is Kermit Gordon. He is a 
former professor at Williams College and a former 
director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Senator Grosart: How long has the institution been 
operating? 


Mr. Plank: Well, in its various forms, for quite a 
long time. Its predecessor organization dates from 
1916, but in something like its present form it has 
been operating since 1927. 


Senator Belisle: You said earlier you have an 
endowment of $20 million. Is that money from 
private sources or from government? 


Mr. Plank: Private. I should say that two years ago 
we got an additional grant of $14 million from the 
Ford Foundation which got us to the range that I 
have described. Our operating budget is about $5 
million, I believe, much of which comes from 
specific grants for specific purposes or projects. The 
endowment is there not only for studies, but also for 
expanding physical facilities, and so on. 


Senator Carter: How many of a staff do you 
have? 


Mr. Plank: We have about 80 full time professional 
staff, but the production that comes out of the 
Brookings research effort is substantially larger, 
because much of the work is done on contract with 
people who actually do their research outside. For 
example, you all know Harry Johnson who did a 
Brookings study, but he was not in residence at the 
institution while he did it. He came down there from 
time to time. We probably produce 20 or 30 publi- 
cations a year. 
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The Chairman: Senator Lang? 


Senator Lang: Most of the questions I might have 
raised, Mr. Plank, you anticipated in your remarks 
today. I think we see very much of the turmoil of 
conscience that the United States is going through 
over Cuba from your remarks. Now to get ourselves 
into perspective in the Caribbean complex, I would 
solicit your views as to Canada’s political position 
vis-a-vis these countries generally and specifically 
why our interests should be oriented towards these 
problems rather than elsewhere. Firstly, I am) 
thinking of the countries immediately concerned, | 
besides the United States, Mexico and Venera 
that you mentioned, and others, of which, geogra-_ 
phically, it seems to me, the Caribbean complex is | 
their problem, and geographically who are more 
removed. However, we are all very conscious of the 
necessity of being involved one way or another. Ous) 
external aid policy has indicated this pretty clearly. T 
wish sometimes we had, 


Pe die | 
Oh wad some power the giftie gie us | 
To see oursels as others see us! | 

: 


Without the geographic immediacy, what do you’ 
think the considerations are which would affect 
Canada’s policy? 


Mr. Plank: Well, it is difficult for an American to 
talk for you... | 


Senator Lang: This is now Mr. Plank of Brookings 
speaking! | 
' 

Mr. Plank: I think it is true that since the British 
moved out of the area—and I am talking now about’ 
the Commonwealth Caribbean—I would like to see 
you involved more intensively, but this is a selfish! 
position. The British did move out rather rapidly, so’ 
in a sense you could stand in the relationship of a. 
successor state. These territories, I believe, cannot 
survive in anything like a prosperous condition 
without something equivalent to a metropolitan 
relationship. There has to be some tie to a major 
power, not only for the market that the major 
power would provide but also for constructive de- 
velopmental assistance as among the various terri- 
tories. 


It is an extraordinarily complicated question, but I 
have given some thought to how, through a pattern 
of preferential access of products, in the interests of 
promoting complementarity of production, you 
could consciously help to encourage trade among the 
ex-British dependencies, to the extent that that can 
be achieved among these small islands, in respect of) 
production and distribution. You do not have any 
serious obligation to do that. That is, if Canada does: 
not pick up a major role in the Caribbean, no over-| 
whelming concern about national self-interest will 
force you to do it. | 


Strategically, that area, to the extent that these 
kinds of considerations have relevance, will be under 
the gun of the United States. In terms of economics, 
as long as you can get from them what they have to 
export to you or as long as you have alternative 
sources of supply, they are not economically that 
critically important to you. Tourism is another 
matter. I think that recreationally Canadians look to 
the ex-British dependencies as attractive places to go, 
but I am unable to make an overwhelming case on 
the grounds of international politics or economic 
interest for Canada to play a greater role in the 
region than you are now playing. I think that Can- 
ada traditionally in foreign policy, without equivo- 
cation, has let humanitarian, ethical and moral con- 
cerns consciously reign in her decisions. When you 
play a peace-keeping role around the world, which 
you have done remarkably well in the post-war 
period, this is not done simply because Canada is 
obliged to do it; it is done because that is a con- 
structive international role Canada can and should 
play. By the same token, if you watch these little 
islands in danger of spiralling to disaster—which I 
fear is almost inevitable unless others in the region 
get to work and give them help—unless on human- 
itarian grounds you do not see that disaster as being 
intrinsically undesirable-I have myself tied up in 
syntax here. I do think there is humanitarian reason 
why Canada should play a major role in the area. I 
believe that would be in the interests of the hemi- 
sphere and in the interests of world peace and global 
freedom over a longer term. In short, I believe 
Canada should assume some responsibility for the 
welfare of these little territories. 


On the other side of it, it is clear that the United 
States, in the absence of assistance from Canada, 
from Mexico and Venezuela, is going to exert its 
influence over this area. 


As was pointed out by Mr. Armstrong, the United 
States really does not have a Caribbean policy, but 
to the extent that we have strategic interests there 
we will safeguard those interests at almost any cost. 
We have made it a matter of dogma that we will not 
permit another Cuba to emerge, but in terms of 
broadly co-operative relationships between the ex- 
British dependencies, the Latin countries of the 
fegion and the countries of Central America, it 
would be much more comfortable for them if, in 
addition to the United States playing a role politi- 
cally, there were a major presence from Canada and 
} the other mainland Latin-American states I have 
mentioned. 


I can see, senator, that Canada’s orientation is 
‘largely toward the northern hemisphere, not toward 
| the western. I can advocate greater Caribbean involve- 
ment by Canada on largely humanitarian rather 
than on strategic and other economically more com- 
pelling grounds. 
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Senator Thorvaldson: Mr. Chairman, I have one 
question supplementary to that. When you spoke of 
Canada taking a major part, were you referring essen- 
tially to becoming a greater trading partner of these 
countries, or aS an investor in those areas? 


Mr. Plank: I think, both. Of course, much of this 
needs a great deal of thought and a great deal of 
exploration, and we are going through the process 
now of trying to devise forms of investment which 
will be least offensive and most helpful to the host 
country, because there is this ambivalence toward 
investment building up throughout the third world. 
The peoples of these countries know that they need 
capital but they are aware that they can be obliged 
to pay heavily for such capital in terms of what they 
conceive their national interests to be. 


There is a greater complementality between pro- 
duction patterns, particularly in those things the 
Caribbean ccuntries traditionally have produced, of 
the Caribbean region and Canada than there is 
between them and the United States, and certainly 
more than is among themselves or with the other 
Latin-American countries. I think changes in trading 
pattern should be, at least in the short term, in the 
form of providing preferential acess of their products 
to your markets. I do not know what other obligations 
Canada has now to receive products from outside this 
area of the Commonwealth, but I would certainly 
hope that special attention and special privileges could 
be given to these Caribbean territories. 


Where I constantly come a cropper on this whole 
question is, in relation Canada to the Latin Carib- 
bean. I can understand that Canadians might well be 
prepared to-play a successor role in a very construc 
tive way vis-a-vis the ex-Brits or former British 
dependencies. Where I have trouble is in persuading 
you Canadians that you might play a broader role in 
the rest of the Caribbean where you are likely to get 
into all sorts of difficulties. I am talking of the 
Dominican Republic; I am talking of Haiti; I am 
talking of Cuba. But I think that as far as the 
ex-British dependencies themselves are concerned, 
Canada would find it in its interest to enter into 
these special relationships. 


Senator Macnaughton: I think this is almost a sup- 
plementary supplementary, Mr. Chairman. Of course, 
Dr. Plank, you know about the CDC, the Common- 
wealth Development Corporation? 


Mr. Plank: Yes. 


Senator Macnaughton: I assume, but do not know, 
that gradually, year by year, less and less support 
will be given by Great Britain to that organization. It 
seems to us that that was a means by which a great 
deal of oil was poured on the wheels or on the 
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machinery, both the political and the economic 
machinery of the British possessions. Would you care 
to say anything about that? 


Mr. Plank: In what sense? 


Senator Macnaughton: Well, should we pick up the 


pieces? Should we invest the capital, in other 
words? 
Mr. Plank: I am conscious that on a per capita 


basis Canada is already carrying far more than its 
just proportion of the flow of assistance from the 
more developed to the less developed world. 


May I really dilate for a moment on what is on my 
mind? I am greatly concerned—and I am sure that a 
number of you are too, although it is easier for 
citizens of countries like Canada and the United 
States not be be concerned about this than it is for 
peoples elsewhere in the world—about the future of 
mini-states. What I would really call upon Canada and 
Canadians to do is to think along with peoples else- 
where in the world, and particularly to sit down as 
the occasion provides and warrants with the leaders 
of the Caribbean countries to speculate about what 
new forms of political association or new forms of 
economic association can be devised that would, as I 
indicated at the outset, permit these little peoples— 
little in terms of the adequacy of their resources—to 
maintain their integrities as societies but at the same 
time allow them to participate in the benefits of 
advancing industrialization and advancing welfare. 


I do not want to put any emphasis at all on the 
Puerto Rican experience which is unique, but I 
would say this about the Puerto Rican experience, 
that it was derived exactly in this fashion. The 
United States and the Puerto Ricans recognized that 
there was an intolerable situation from the American 
point of view. It was not intolerable from the strate- 
gic point of view, but it was intolerable from the 
point of view of the United States that Puerto 
Rico would be a vast slum in its own backyard. We 
were fortunate in having certain persons such as 
Governor Luis Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico and Rex 
Tugwell of mainland United States to think about 
what kinds of incentives and what kinds of innova- 
tions could be introduced that would maximize the 
benefits to both parties, and that would no more do 
violence than necessary to the cultural integrity of 
Puerto Rico and that would at the same time let 
Puerto Rico participate in the benefits of the main- 
land economy. 


The history of Puerto Rico is written plain. It has 
been quite a spectacular success story. It does not 
translate directly to the rest of the Caribbean, but I 
would call for that kind of imaginative thought 
which can only be arrived at through conversations 
over a period of time between imaginative leaders 
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north and south, in maxi-states and mini-states, in 
order to see what can be worked out, and then there 
has to be this long process of public education. What 
I am looking for is some way to transcend the 
constraints that small size imposes on countries like 
Trinidad or Barbados, or even like Jamaica. 


The wealthiest country in the region about which 
we are talking now is Cuba. We saw that when Cuba 
asserted its independence, largely from the United 
States in 1959, when it cut loose, it had no alter- 
native but to line up in a situation of even greater 
dependence on the Soviet Union. I am_ thinking 
basically that the long-range objective should be a 
kind of political association among all the states of 
the Caribbean region, including Canada. 


Senator Lang: Dr. Plank, how would you invisage 
Canada’s taking a seat on the OAS in terms of this 
approach? Would our position be stronger or 
weaker, or would it be more compromized? 


Mr. Plank: Here we run into a complication, in 
that the OAS is an all-hemispheric organization, 
except for Canada, of course, and temporarily Cuba. 
All of the states up from Argentine through the 
United States are members. The problems that occur 
here, and that are at the centre of our concern 
today, the problems of which Canadians are cons- 
cious, are not problems that are recognized as of any 
significance at all by the Argentinians, the Brazilians, 
or the Chileans—that is, as seen from the southern 
cone of South America. The Caribbean, while there 


are remote historic ties and some sentimental ties of — 


culture, is second class territory as seen from much 
of South America. The Argentinians hardly know 
where the territories we are talking about are, and 


they care very little. The Organization of American | 


States as an institution concerns itself with a whole 
array of problems and issues that need not concern 


Canada as such. I think that Canada’s specific role is — 


in the Caribbean area in terms of its positive and 
quite deliberate effort in working along with the 
other countries in order to advance, or make possible 
the advancement of, the countries of the Caribbean. 


I make this preface in order to separate out South 
America from the area of our concern. Here I speak 
only as a private citizen, not as a spokesman for the 
Brookings Institution. I have long felt that, taking 
hemispheric matters en 
pheric matters together, Canada is in a better posi- 


tion to play a constructive role outside the OAS » 


bloc,—considering hemis- — 


than it is in it. Canada is a free agent. Canada can, if © 


it wants to, take an independent position, either 
associate itself with or dissociate itself from the 
United States with respect to specific issues and 


problems, but if Canada were to join the OAS it_ 


would be obliged to commit itself on one side or the 


other of a number of possibly awkward questions, _ 


lining up with the United States or with the states of 
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Latin America. I can see many costs, few corre- 
sponding benefits, either for Canada or for the rest of 
the hemisphere. You have been through this debate 
so many times that I do not need to repeat it. 


Canada does not have to join the OAS in order to 
play the constructive role on the broader hemis- 
pheric plane that I am talking about. I know that 
Washington would like to see you in, but my own 
feeling is that you can play a better role, and one 


that seryes your own national interest better, by 


remaining outside. 


The Chairman: Are there any questions supple- 
mentary to Senator Lang’s question on the Organi 


zation of American States? 


Senator Grosart: Later. 


Senator Lang: Following my discussion, Dr. Plank, 
the United States experiment in Puerto Rico has 
relieved a sore problem existing there. Canada may 


very well take a more active position, say, in the 
_ex-British islands, but the problems of the Caribbean 
as a whole are still pretty well with us are they not? 


Mr. Plank: Yes. 


Senator Lang: It is palliative to search for a spe- 
cific area. Is there an expectation, that, say, the 
development of Puerto Rico under the American 
policy has a beneficial effect on other countries, so 
can we expect that if we contribute to the ex-British 
islands there will be a fall-out from that which 
would benefit the area as a whole? 


Mr. Plank: Do you mean a fall-out from the ex- 
British islands? 


Senator Lang: Yes. 


Mr. Plank: I would hope so. I believe that this was 
Prime Minister Barrow’s hope too. He hoped to get 
into effective dealings with the Latin Caribbean 
because first he thought of the long-term interests of 
Barbados required this and, secondly, he thought 


_ Barbados had something important to offer. We are 
_ talking about what you might do if you were able to 
build strong viable economies in some complimen- 
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tary fashion amongst the ex-British dependencies. 


So far as Puerto Rico is concerned, you are un- 
doubtedly aware that the Puerto Ricans themselves 
do see this role for themselves. They have, in effect, 


_ thought of themselves as being the prime movers or 


the principal agents—the banking agency, the entre- 
preneurial centre, the centre of managerial and 


_ planning talents, etc., for the whole Caribbean re- 


gion, including the ex-British dependencies as well as 
the Latin countries. This has now reached the point, 
because of their propinquity to the other states of 
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the area, that a few Caribbean citizens are talking 
about Puerto Rican imperialism. Puerto Rico in that 
regional context is the most powerful single entity. 


Here again I would think, if you were to bring the 
ex-British dependencies up not only through trade 
but through providing them with the mobility that 
they require, in respect of migration flows, that some 
of the jealousy that is now felt towards Puerto Rico 
would be minimized, and a more constructive relation- 
ship established between the ex-British islands on the 
one hand and Puerto Rico on the other could be 
achieved, and from that posture of greater balance in 
the Caribbean we could move on to a better relation- 
ship with the Dominican Republic and Haiti. 


I have one last point to make on that. The hemis- 
phere stands in dread of the collapse of Duvalier, 
and worries about what can be done to rehabilitate 
that place. Here is the horror story of the hemis- 
phere. Here are four million souls on a territory that 
cannot adequately support two million. If we are to 
do anything other than simply stave off starvation 
with a dramatic relief mission, mass migration is 
required, opening up territories to the populations of 
the over-crowded areas. I presume both the United 
States and Canada will have to think very carefully 
about relieving the population pressures of the is- 
lands if those islands are to achieve any kind of 
viable welfare status measured in economic terms. 


Senator Lang: It applies to Barbados too, I ima- 
gine, very much. 


Mr. Plank: It applies to all. It applies to Trinidad, 
it applies to Barbados. 


The Chairman: I have had notice from Senators 
Carter and Thorvaldson that they would like to ask 
questions. I should be pleased to receive notice from 
anyone else. 


Senator Carter: I was rather intrigued by Mr. 
Plank’s proposal that an attempt should be made to 
reintegrate Cuba into the western hemisphere. While 
I was listening I was trying to figure out in my own 
mind the sort of cost benefit to Russia. This is 
where I perhaps need a little help from Mr. Plank, 
because I may have missed some of the benefits. The 
two benefits which stood out, as I listened to him, 
were: first, perhaps we could clear up this hijacking 
problem and use that as a spearhead for the total 
operation; secondly, to forestall any disruption of 
trade agreements by Cuba dumping sugar or other 
commodities on the market. Those were the benefits. 
When I looked at the cost, there was the cost of $1 
million a day, which is $365 a year. Even though the 
Russian economy is huge, yet it is not growing as 
fast today as it was several years ago. They are 
feeling the pinch at home much more than before. 
We would ourselves assume that burden of $365 
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million, plus perhaps a good deal more if we help 
the Cuban people to improve their lot. Then it seems 
to me we would be relieving Russia and China of a 
great embarrassment, because Cuba must be a 
tremendous embarrassment politically and ideologi- 
cally to Russia and China. We would relieve them of 
that. 


Mr. Plank told us we would have several potentially 
explosive situations in Haiti, in the Dominican Repu- 
blic, and there is a well organized Communist party 
in Guyana headed by Cheddi Jagan. If we relieved 
Russia of this burden of $365 million, how do you 
know she would not immediately use that money to 
start operations in these potentially explosive situa- 
tions in Guyana and so forth? It seems to me that 
the whole proposal was founded on tremendous faith 
in Russia. In face of what has happened in Czecho- 
slovakia in recent days, where Russia was regarded as 
a friend and almost a saviour, I was wondering if 
you could tell us two things. First, what is the basis 
of this trust in Russia? Secondly, are there any 
more benefits to the western hemisphere than the 
two I have mentiored? 


Mr. Plank: In response to your first question, I 
would think it has to be simply something in the 
nature of an article of faith. We have in the past 
assumed that the Russians, via the route of subver- 
sion, of armed conquest of those territories close to 
their frontiers, were out literally to realize Khrush- 
chev’s stated aim, ““We will bury you.” 


On the record to date, specifically in Latin Ame- 
rica, in recent months and years the evidence is that 
the Russians are moving away from the notion of 
insurrection, partly because they recognize that the 
counter-insurrectionary capabilities are greater, but 
partly because they now have a different range of 
interests in Latin America. They have just entered 
into a trade agreement with Columbia and with Peru; 
they are now about to enter into a trade agreement 
with Venezuela; there is also the trade agreement 
with Chile. I think they are moving away from this 
notion of supporting insurrection; this is not their 
route. This is one of the bases of the Peking-Moscow 
division. 

You refer to relieving them of the embarrassment 
of a $365 million a year outlay towards Cuba. The 
other day I had occasion to talk with an officer of 
the Soviet embassy in Washington, who was watching 
with great interest, as you would imagine, the un- 
folding of our dispute with Peru. He asked about the 
sugar quota allocation to Peru in dollar terms; he 
had the figure, about $45 million a year. He asked 
about the aid program, $15 million to $20 million a 
year. In his judgment—and he of course was only 
one Russian speaking as an individual, not as an 
official spokesman—the U.S.S.R. not only could but 
would be prepared to pick that up. He began to 
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worry when the prospect of Brazil moving in the 
direction that Peru seems to be moving. | certainly 
do not want to predict that Brazil will move in that 
direction or, for that matter, that other Latin Ameri- 
can countries will. But there is a rise of nationalism 
in the region which can readily translate itself into 
anti-Americanism and a desire to reduce regional 
dependence upon the United States economy. This 
Russian at least did not relish the prospect of the 
Soviet Union’s being called upon to take the place of 
the U.S. as the source of capital and economic 
support for Latin America’s development. 


At the same time, given the nature of the Soviet 
economy and of the Soviet totalitarian state, these 
kinds of decisions—to put $365 million a year into 
Cuba, to put an additional $60 million into Peru, to 
increase whatever allocations are now being made to 
Africa or the Middle East—that they find it necessary 
or expedient to make for their own political reasons; 
these kinds of decisions are more easily taken there 
than in our society. And they can as readily decide 
to reduce as to expand their involvement in this kind 
of more or less direct subsidy. 


I am not persuaded that if we, through one means 
or another, were to relieve the Soviet Union of its 
responsibility for providing $365 million a year to 
Cuba, that that money would go for the kinds of 
purposes you indicate in other countries of the third 
world. I see no reason to suppose that would be 
true. 


Let me take a moment to share an overriding 
concern with you. In long-range terms the real prob- 
lem that confronts us in this world is, and I think 
you in this room would agree, the grotesque, almost 
obscene, imbalance between the developed north and 
the undeveloped south, that is between countries like 
Canada, the United States, the states of Europe on 
the one hand and the countries of the third world 
on the other. So long as an inordinate amount of 
resources, attention and energy is being devoted on 
both sides—I am thinking primarily of the United 
States and the USSR, but not exclusively of those 
two—to actions derived from reciprocated hostility, 
fear, suspicion, actions having to do with armaments 
and so on, we in the more highly developed parts of 
the world do not have recourses available—even on 
the assumption that we would otherwise be disposed 
to use them—to deal adequately with the problem of 
regressing this global inequity, this global scandal. 
This is the problem that was talked about in New 
Delhi, the sort of problem that Barbara Ward con- 
stantly raises for us, the problem of course to which 
Lester Pearson and others have directed themselves. 


It seems to me that somehow cold war tension | 


simply has to be relaxed. I am sure this is President 
Nixon’s position, namely, that we and the Soviets 
simply have to begin to act in good faith toward one 
another. 
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I know that Czechoslovakia terribly complicated all 
of our lives. Any of those of us who had hoped to 
see an amelioration of tensions, a gradual rappro- 
chement that was more than purely verbal were 
terribly upset at Czechoslovakian intervention. There 
are very few Russians that do not acknowledge this 
also. 


It seems to me that we should continually press in 
the direction of an amelioration of these divisions, 
‘these tensions if we want really to get to work on 
the problems that ought most to concern us in this 
world, which increasingly has to be seen to transcend 
considerations of narrow national self-interest. 


Here this morning we are talking about societies 
for which traditional notions of national sovereignty 
have comparatively little substance. We are talking 
about Trinidad, Tobago or Barbados, for example. 
These are societies that are at the mercies of forces 
economic and strategic over which they have very 
little control. 


| My thought is ranging very far down the pike 
toward some new form of international dispensation 
whereby meaningful political autonomy can be 
‘maintained within an overarching concept of inter- 
‘national organization, international behaviour that 
will be better suited to serve the true interests of 
humanity. I do not want to sound romantic, but you 
ask what really is behind my thinking of wanting to 
reach an accord with Fidel and the USSR itself. It is 
this kind of long-range preoccupation—otherwise I 
see disaster looming in area after area. 


_ Senator Carter: The other part of my question was 
‘whether any extra benefits beyond the settling of 
the hijacking and the forestalling of any disruption 
of a future trade agreement by Cuba, are these the 
only two benefits we get apart from this? 


Mr. Plank: Again, no. I think two principal bene- 
fits would be precisely those. But getting Cuba back 
into the hemispheric economy is important not only 
because failure to do so would almost inevitably at 
some time lead to disruptive consequences for the 
tegional economy, but also because Cuba has a posi- 
tive contribution to make to the wholesome economic 
development of the region, and I think that is a very 
Significant benefit. 


Another benefit: looking at it rather selfishly from 
the perspective of the United States, Cuba is an issue 
‘in the United States, as you are aware. If a decision 
were made in Washington to reach some kind of an 
accord or understanding with Cuba, over the longer 
term, one divisive issue that separates our blacks 
from our whites, our young from our old, our so- 
called reactionaries from our so-called radical 
progressives, would be eliminated. I think these are 
important things to be taken into account. 
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I think an accommodation with Castro would 
relieve or reduce at least the propensity on the part 
of some elements in Latin America to credit every 
insurrectionary act and every plea for radical reform 
to the malevolence and machinations of Fidel Castro. 
This has been characteristic of their behaviour in the 
southern continent among important traditional sec- 
tors. If Fidel and his people were once again moving 
fairly freely around the hemisphere it would be 
incumbent upon the traditional forces not simply to 
credit all the difficulties in the area to the kind of 
revolutionary incitings for which Fidel is notorious. 
It does no good to say today in Guatemala that the 
reasons for the uncertain situation there Fidel’s 
intrigues and incitings. It is neither factually true nor 
helpful. The problems that confront Guatemala have 
to be faced on their merits as Guatemalan problems, 
not scapegoated off to the back of Fidel or some- 
body else. I can see quite an array of benefits that 
could fall in addition to the two you mentioned. 


Senator Carter: I agree with you that we should 
take the initiative and we should go on the offensive, 
but I cannot see how you can expect meaningful 
discussions with a country which uses trade for ideo- 
logical objectives unless you believe they are going to 
change their thoughts. 


Mr. Plank: The United States does too. That 
underlies our whole Cuban policy. We have followed 
this policy in the wan hope that by denying access to 
our markets to Fidel and by denying him replacement 
parts, using trade, we would gradually erode his power 
and might eventually see the overthrow of his regime. 
The whole premise upon which I base my remarks is 
that the expectation now has to be recognized as not 
being altogether realistic. 


The Russians are not going to abandon him as long 
as the cost of abandoning him would be the over- 
throw of the “‘first socialist state in the Americas.” 
The economic denial policies are not that effective, 
either. The Europeans—the Spanish, the Belgians, the 
Germans, the French, for example—are prepared to 
trade with Fidel’s regime. I say, given that fact, how 
de we adjust to it in order to maximize our benefits 
at acceptable cost to us? 


Senator Thorvaldson: Mr. Plank, my question is in 
the context of the economic facts of life in regard to 
the greater improvement by Canada in the Caribbean 
area and for that reason I want to refer back again, 
if I may, to the $1 million a day we always hear 
about Russia pouring into Cuba and the same 
amount the United States is pouring into Puerto 
Rico. The question I want to ask, just what are the 
economic facts in regard to the Russians? Is it an 
investment, a charity or is there any quid pro quo at 
all? Does it become a debt or do they write it off? 
Similarly, about this amount that flows into Puerto 
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Rico from the United States, is it represented by an 
underbalance of trade or is it in the form of invest- 
ment or a gift? 


Mr. Plank: That $1 million a day figure has been 
with us for the last six, seven or eight years. It isa 
good figure. It was a good figure when it was first 
constructed. It is also an easy figure to remember. | 
do not know how recently it has been examined; it 
is a very difficult figure to factor. The Russians 
accept it. At least the ones I have talked with do not 
dispute that it is costing them about $1 million to 
keep Cuba afloat. 


Senator Thorvaldson: And they do not expect to get 
it back? 


Mr. Plank: No, no. 
Senator Thorvaldson: It is gone. 


Mr. Plank: Yes. How the figure is actually arrived at 
I cannot tell you. The Russians pay a preferred price 
to Cuba for sugar which they do not need. Whether 
that is part of it or other forms of assistance are taken 
into account, such as transportation, etcetera, I do not 
know. In regard to the Puerto Rican figure I was only 
talking about the direct transfer of federal funds. It 
was done just to provide a general idea, an order of 
magnitude, so we could have an idea of how much the 
Russians were actually putting into Cuba. Included in 
the Puerto Rico estimate is social security payments, 
direct federal remittances to Puerto Rico. Actually, we 
transfer from the mainland substantially more than 
$350 million a year. How much precisely is difficult to 
calculate. You have to take into account tariff prefer- 
ences Puerto Ricans have, remittances of Puerto Rican 
residents in the United States which send so much 
down to Puerto Rico, special tax benefits and the like. 


Senator Thorvaldson: How many people does that 
affect? What is the population? 


Mr. Plank: The Puerto Rican population is 2% mil- 
lion, and the Cuban is approximately eight million. On 
a per capita basis, we are putting more into Puerto 
Rico than the Russians are into Cuba. But that was 
not really my point, senator. It is just that $365 mil- 
lion to an American sounds like a tremendous amount 
of money and when it is pointed out that this is what 
we are putting into Puerto Rico every year, it gets into 
the realm of being a little more comprehensible, a lit- 
tle more meaningful. 


Senator Carter: I would like to make a point—when 
you consider the size of the two economies, the 
American economy is three times as big as that of the 
Soviet Union and there $365 million is only about 
$120 million in terms of the American economy. 
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Mr. Plank: That is very true, senator. 
Senator Carter: It is quite different in proportion. 


Senator Belisle: When I was in Hawaii three years 
ago it was rumoured there that Puerto Rico was going 
to be the 51st state and I would ask if this was why 
the $1 million a year was being spent on that basis? 


Mr. Plank: You undoubtedly know the story of: 
Puerto Rico. There are three factions there, one that 
for many years has been interested in total independ- 
ence for the island, a very small minority on the island 
and becoming increasingly small. The second, the 
Statehood party, which until the last election, was 
Ferré’s party, the man who was elected governor of 
Puerto Rico last fall. The third and largest is the 
popular Democratic party of Munoz Marin. That | 
party, with the United States, worked out this peculiar 
Commonwealth relationship which has been ratified 
by plebiscite twice by the Puerto Ricans. Ferré’s elec- 
tion was, of course, an altogether legitimate election: 
but it was the result of a schism within the Popular. 
Democratic party. There is no real evidence that I have | 
seen or that my Puerto Rican friends have brought to. 
my attention to indicate that the Puerto Ricans warm 
to move in the direction of statehood. | 
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The statehood party corresponds in Puerto Rico to 
our United States Republican party, and the Popular 
Democratic party corresponds to our Democtailll 
party. The majority in Puerto Rico seems to be orient 
ed toward continued commonwealth status. This 
might change, but the million dollars a day was not, 
directed to Puerto Rico with any thought of bringing 
it in as the 51st state. 


There is not much interest in the United States for 
bringing in Puerto Rico as a state. I think it is up to 
the Puerto Ricans. This has been decided twice. If, 
whenever the Puerto Ricans wish to have no? 
plebiscite, they can. If they want statehood, they will 
get it. That is what we are prepared to give them, but 
we are not trying to coerce them one way or the 
other. | 


' 
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Senator Grosart: Mr. Plank, my first question will be 
more or less semantic. I notice that you used the 
phrase “‘ex British’”’. 


Mr. Plank: I am sorry, I hope that really does no’ 
come through in the transcript. I certainly did no 
mean it in any derogatory sense. | 


.| 

Senator Grosart: I would say this, that it is a phras 

one would not normally hear that used in Canada| 

except perhaps in our External Affairs Department. i 

am a bit disturbed that people are able to get Senato! 
Lang to use it. ; 


We use the phrase “Commonwealth Caribbean”. 
You see perhaps a more likely solution of some of 
the problems of the Commonwealth Caribbean Is- 
lands as members of the Commonwealth rather than 
as “ex British’? 


Mr. Plank: I would much prefer to use the Com- 
monwealth expression, but I think the answer to 
your question depends to some extent, does it not, 
_on what the future of the Commonwealth is. 


Senator Thorvaldson: It is still part of the Com- 
_monwealth. 


Mr. Plank: Yes. 

Senator Grosart: Every international organization 
in the world depends on what the future of that 
organization would be. 


Mr. Plank: That is right. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps you could be a little 
more precise in your answer? 


Mr. Plank: I am not sure what we would put in 
the Commonwealth. Obviously, I think it is evident, 
is it not, senator, that Great Britain for many rea- 
sons is pulling away from the area. It is pulling away 
in terms of the kind of direct financial support it is 
_ providing, it seems to be pulling away in respect of 
migration policy, it is pulling away in many respects. 


_ Senator Thorvaldson: Would you include invest- 
ments in that category? Are they pulling invest- 
“ments out? 


_ Mr. Plank: I am just not knowledgeable, I really do 
not know. I cannot say. 


Senator Grosart: I think the facts are that there 
has been a slowdown in the rate of new British 
investment. 


A 


Senator Thorvaldson: Would it also be true that 
for a period of about two hundred years, where they 
Teally formed the governments of those countries, 
“and those investments were comparatively safe and 
protected and not subject to the exigencies of a 


| popular government-—that is, in regard to the past. 
| 


| Mr. Plank: Yes, this is certainly true, that for 
/many years, as long as there was a direct link to 
Whitehall and to the Parliament in London, there 
_ were ways of controlling the domestic policy. 


| Senator Thorvaldson: And indeed one would think 
in that regard in the context of what is happening in 
Peru, today, in regard to the International Petroleum 
Company, namely, the British were very safe at one 
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time but now one does not know. Would it be 
accurate to say that? In other words, would you say 
that the safety of an investment in those countries, 
as far as the British are concerned, is not the same 
now as it was when they were in control. 


Mr. Plank: I would agree. 1 would say that the 
same thing is to some extent true in regard to any 
new Canadian investment that goes in, and I think it 
is true throughout the third world, and that it is true 
as far as United States investment is concerned. 
There has been, in the last two or three years, a very 
large increase in United States private investment in 
Latin America. But this is understood to be, and it 
has to be understood to be, an investment of real 
risk capital, in that there is no security for the 
investment in those countries today, except for that 
provided by our own United States tax laws and our 
investment guarantee programs. 


Senator Thorvaldson: In that context, Mr. Plank, 
there has been considerable Canadian investment 
lately. You have heard of the people who have been 
investing heavily down south, and now other people 
are interested in tourist facilities and in other things. 


There is a real problem, of course, as to what may 
happen to those investments, in the same manner 
that Cuba obviously defaulted and confiscated. 


The Chairman: Before proceeding further, I would 
draw the attention of this committee to the fact that 
Prime Minister Geary has come to the back of this 
room and we welcome him most heartily. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Grosart: It is perhaps appropriate in the 
context of my questioning, that Prime Minister Lric 
Geary—whom I have had the pleasure of knowing—is 
accompanied by Mr. James Walker the Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Prime Minister, who is also the Chair- 
man of the Canadian Branch of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association. 


Taking the Commonwealth as it is, without worrying 
about its future too much, because it does have the 
heads of state annual conference, it does have some 
one hundred organizations, scientific, cultural, trade 
and so on~—it is a viable thing at the moment~—do you 
see the Commonwealth playing an important role in 
the development of the Commonwealth Caribbean? 
Let me put it this way, the Commonwealth contact, 
the Commonwealth background, the Commonwealth 
tradition—which of course brings in Canada in a way 
that it does not bring in the United States or anyone 
else—do you sce this as an important factor? 


Mr. Plank: I must agree that it is. Let me back that 
up with something I said at the very outset, senator. 
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I come to the Caribbean as a totality, from Latin 
America. I have never been a specialist in Common- 
wealth matters. My own background is in Latin 
America, with special interests in some parts of Latin 
America. Its what is implicit here that the Common- 
wealth countries of the Caribbean relate preferentially 
and perhaps exclusively to the Commonwealth? What 
I was suggesting, and what I understood Prime Minis- 
ter Barrow suggested, was to consider the geographic 
area to have in its totality, the Latin Caribbean and 
the Commonwealth Caribbean. 


Senator Grosart: These are not mutually exclusive. 


Mr. Plank: The disjunctions can be worked out, even 
though CARIFTA does not yet have a direct tie to 
LAFTA, except for Trinidad and Tobago. There could 
be direct Alliance for Progress participation by the 
Commonwealth countries—once they join the OAS. So 
these are not mutually exclusive. 


I would not like to lose sight of the fact that this 
may be—you and I may have a point of disagreement 
here—I think that the future of the Commonwealth 
countries in the Caribbean lies with the other states of 
the Caribbean states which are competitive in respect 
of production, which are servicing the same markets 
and which are dependent upon the same sources of 
supply. 


I would like to see a broad range co-ordination of 
effort throughout the whole region. I would not like to 
see the Commonwealth work at cross purposes, for 
example, with the other states, the United States, 
Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, in pursuit of long-range 
development. . . 


I am not sure if that is a satisfactory answer. 


Senator Grosart: I think’ there is a slight contradic- 
tion, because of the fact that in this particular area I 
am speaking of there was a void that had to be filled, 
and filled by a metropolitan state. 


Mr. Plank: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: Now, I would prefer a metropoli- 
tan groups of states in any such case, to a metropoli- 
tan state. 


Mr. Plank: Well, yes, sir. What I said was that in the 
absence of some kind of co-ordinated effort on the 
part of such states as Canada, the United States, 
Mexico, Colombia and Venezuela, the United States 
will self-define its interests in that region. And you 
saw in April and May of 1965 at least one expression 
of how the United States can self-define its interest in 
the region. It will move unilaterally and will arrogate 
to itself the responsibility for overseeing the area. If it 
regards itself as a successor state to Great Britain, for 
reasons of national security or for other reasons, I 
think that is to be deplored. If there is an alternative 


to that situation in which other states can share the 
responsibility for ensuring the welfare and making 
decisions with, but vis-a-vis, these countries of the 
Caribbean, I think that would be much to be prefer- 
red. 


That is the point I make. 


Senator Grosart: Do you think Canada should target 
its policy toward the Commonwealth Caribbean rather 
than to diffuse it over the whole Caribbean? 


Mr. Plank: This is, I think, a choice that needs to be 
debated here. The sensible course,—because you al- 
ready have ties of culture, ties of institutions,—the 
sensible course is to tie rather directly to the Common- 
wealth Caribbean. But my disposition—and I made this 
explicit in my remarks—is to think of the whole area. 
You should think of the whole area and not really 
separate out Canada’s interest in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean from the Commonwealth Caribbean’s 
interest in the broader Caribbean. To the extent that 
your relationship with the region is a preferential one, 
to the extent that, if investment goes into Jamaica, 
you feel that discharges adequately whatever respon- 
sibility Canada may have for the economic develop- | 
ment of Jamaica, that is a judgment that is perfectly 
understandable. If, on the other hand, it is a Canadian 
view that there is a responsibility to do what can be 
done to ensure that this whole region not only sur- 
vives, but achieves minimal levels of welfare and has a 
viable future, then I think the combination may be | 
rather different. 


Senator Thorvaldson: There would be no purpose in | 
Canada’s going into Puerto Rico to take an active part 
there. Is that not what you are saying? Similarly, we 
would not want to go into Cuba. I think your question | 
could be phrased in that context, could it not, Senator » 
Grosart? 


Mr. Plank: Just reverting to Cuba for a moment, in 
the event that Cuba comes back—and everyone as 
sumes that it will some day, because there is no) 
thought that Cuba is going to stay out there all by_ 
itself forever—I would very much hope that Canada 
would play a role in Cuba and not permit a return’ 
to the pre-Castro period, when a condition of total) 
and degrading economic and other kinds of depend-! 
ence of the United States existed, a dependence 
which was one of the factors accounting for Fidel’s : 
rise to power. We were talking about this earlier. 


Senator Thorvaldson: You are referring to the 
great economic dominance of the United States. 


Mr. Plank: That is right. 


Senator Thorvaldson: Prior to the Castro era. 
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-Mr. Plank: And translated not only in economic 
terms, but in cultural, political, and strategic terms; 
the United States just took the Cuban’s national life 
away from them. This, for all practical purposes, was 
a colony of the worst sort, because we had none of 
the responsibilities of a colonial power. 


Senator Grosart: It is not necessarily polarization 
to take an interest in a specific region and look at 
the problems as a whole. 


Mr. Plank: That is correct. 


Senator Grosart: It is not a question of whether 
Canada should go into, to use Senator Thorvaldson’s 
phrase, this country or that country. What I am 
concerned with here, is should we have a policy 
toward, for example, the Cuban situation. I would 
like to have heard a little more from Canada about 
international law; the law of the sea; the justification 
for breaching international law, particularly in the 
‘United States in the law of the sea, with its history 
in that respect. I would like to have had a little 
‘more of a comparison between Cuba and Suez. It 
seemed to me that Canada was in a pretty good 
‘position to make such a comparison at that time. 


So I come back to my question: Do you think 
Canadians should have a Caribbean-political policy? 


Mr. Plank: If it is appropriate for me, as an Ameri 
can, to say it, I think Canada should have a Carib- 
bean-political policy. 


Senator Grosart: One final question. We are all 
aware of the very close traditional tie of the com- 
Monwealth Caribbean countries to what is generally 
called the Westminster Tradition. Some countries in 
‘the commonwealth have found that this does not 
appear to be viable completely in their present con- 
Stitutional structure. Do you think the Westminster 
‘parliamentary democracy is a viable political struc- 
ture in these small islands? 


__ Mr. Plank: I think it is in the commonwealth Carib- 
bean, to use that designation. 


I think all kinds of efforts have to be made. This is, 
of course, another reason why Canada, if it wants to 
see that tradition survive, ought to assume a very con- 
scious and major responsibility for the welfare of the 
tegion. 


Regrettably, man’s wants are scaled: You have to be 
fed; you have to have order; these are just prime re- 
quirements. No one likes to say that democracy is a 
luxury to be reserved only to those who can maintain 
certain income levels or who have developed over a 
‘number of centuries certain traditions of living with 
one another. I think there are many parts of the Carib- 
bean, as well as other parts of Latin America, in which 
the sheer challenge of survival, both at a personal and 


a national level, are such that the Westminster style of 
procedure in the political realm is just not going to be 
appropriate. 


If I might move on, just for a moment, the Peruvian 
case is an illustration of what can happen. Peru had for 
a number of years, ostensibly, a democratic civilian 
dispensation which was unable to accomplish a great 
deal. Chile is in much the same position. It is easy in a 
rhetorical way to say: “‘“Formal democracy at whatever 
cost, in terms of efficiency, responsiveness, effective- 
ness, has to be maintained”. That, rhetorically, has 
been the position of the United States. That whole 
question, I think, however, has to be examined in the 
light of the experience of the African states and of 
many Latin American states. A truly modernizing 
authoritarian regime may, in fact, really do more for 
promoting the dignity and well-being of people, bring- 
ing people up to the point where they can really real- 
ize themselves and be meaningfully human beings, that 
many of these ostensibly democratic regimes which fol- 
low the format of the Westminster tradition or any 
other such tradition. 


It would be a tragedy, if countries like Barbados, 
Trinidad or Jamaica were to sacrifice this tradition for 
independence. That would be far too great a price to 
pay for independence. If the cost of not having to 
make such a Sacrifice is an obligation which falls upon 
the United States and Canada, and some other coun- 
tries, to help them through this period as they readjust 
their economies, as they enter into new kinds of rela- 
tionships with the economically more highly develop- 
ed states of the World, then that is a cost we should be 
willing to assume. 


Senator Grosart: I would really prefer to direct my 
last question to Premier Geary, because I know he has 
some thoughts on this, but would it make sense, do 
you think, Mr. Plank, for Canada to suggest the trans- 
ferance of the present associate stated of five or six of 
these islands from the United Kingdom to Canada? 


Mr. Plank: Mr. Chairman, must I answer that ques- 
tion? 


The Chairman: No. Under the circumstances, Sena- 
tor Grosart, I think we will dispense with that ques- 
tion. 


Senator Grosart: Nobody will answer it for me. 


Senator Sparrow: Mr. Plank referred to the failure 
or failures of the Castro regime. I wonder if he could 
outline what he thinks those failures are, making a 
comparison, I would suggest, to progress made in the 
other Caribbean countries in the period of the Castro 
regime. 


Mr. Plank: Yes, senator. Actually, I put that in the 
context that the original policy was designed in a 
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very negative narrow way. That is, it was designed to 
diminish the lustre of Fidel, to make his economic 
progress difficult and to make it difficult for him to 
mount revolutionary activities elsewhere in the hemi- 
sphere. It was largely negative. Now, within the con- 
fines of the policy as defined, it has been successful 
because it has contributed to his failure in these 
respects. 


On the other hand, I think on any balanced assess- 
ment—and this is one of the things that ought to lead 
us to reconsider our whole Cuban policy—Fidel has 
been outstandingly successful in a number of areas: In 
the social sphere, educational sphere, and the health 
sphere. Most important, we were talking earlier about 
this degrading condition of dependence on the United 
States, and what he has managed to do—partly 
through the export of 500,000 Cubans, people who 
would be his opponents—he has managed to weld that 
population into a proud, self-confident, very sharply 
identified nation. It is one of the very few nations in 
Latin America. The people have a real sense of na- 
tional identity, a real sense of who they are. If Fidel 
were to stand on a platform and say “‘We shall fight on 
the landing grounds; we shall fight in the fields and in 
the streets” he would get the same kind of response 
that Winston Churchill got in 1940. That is not to say 
it would solely be attributable to him; it is something 
that has happened to the Cubans. I am not sure it is 
not a good thing to have happened. There are other 
aspects. Let us take the per capita income situation. 
Now of course the per capita income of Venezuela is 
higher. The per capita income figure in Cuba today is 
perhaps lower by $100 a year than it was in 1959, but 
the distribution pattern is radically different today 
from what it was in 1959, and certainly different from 
what it is in Venezuela. Therefore, on the intrinsic 
merits I am not prepared to say that Fidel has failed. 
Looking at the thing in proper perspective, I am 
persuaded that he does not think he has failed. In 
many ways he feels he has succeeded, he has done 
much of what he set out to do. He certainly has 
changed Cuban society. 


Senator Haig: But what will happen when he dies? 


Mr. Plank: Nobody knows. The judgment is that the 
succession is something that one cannot predict. A lot 
will depend on how he dies; if he is shot down from 
inside Cuba, that will be one thing, but if he were to 
die a natural death, that would be another. One fairly 
widespread belief now is that the army would take 
over and Dorticos would take over as a sort of figure- 
head president. But I think the continuity would be 
preserved. Of course a lot of people would wish that 
that were not so. You will recall the situation when 
Stalin died. It was thought that it would give rise to 
unresolvable power squabbles within the top levels of 
the hierarchy. 


There is no question whatever that Fidel runs Cuba 
today. But, the Cubans have acquired skills, they have 


acquired organization and institutions; and there is the 
feeling that the regime will go on, perhaps without the 
charisma. 


The Chairman: You appreciate, Mr. Plank, that the 
word “charisma” is a dangerous word to use in this 
country. 


Senator Davey: Mr. Plank, do you think the Ameri- 
can press fairly reflects the situation in Cuba today? 


Mr. Plank: The American press is not at all homo- 
geneous in this and it depends on what parts of the, 
press you read. By that I mean if you read the whole 
press you will see there is a kind of perspective that 
will in one fashion or another reflect the complexity 
of the whole situation. 


Senator Davey: To qualify my question, it is my 
opinion that many Americans, perhaps a majority, 
have a stereotype of Cuba which is unlike the descrip- 
tion you have given in answer to the question asked a 
moment or two ago. Would you agree with that, and if 
so, why is that the case? 


Mr. Plank: You mean that the press does not give 
the true picture? 


Senator Davey: I think there is a stereotype of Cuba 
in the United States and it is at variance with the | 
description you have given. | 


Mr. Plank: That is something in our—how shall I 
term it—national character. We are locked in ideologi- 
cally where Cuba is concerned. Cuba is a Communist | 
state and by definition no Communist state can have 1 
aspects that are good or helpful to human beings. The - 
American public really knows very little and really 
cares very little about Cuba. Because it is a Communist - 
state, it is bad. I do not know that I can go much 
beyond that in answering your question. However, | 
there is one development that may eventually affect 
the public stereotype. Our State Deparment has _ 
loosened up considerably its restraints against Ameri- — 
cans travelling to Cuba. It is now possible for scholars, — 
journalists and students to go down there. The result is 
that they are coming back with a much better picture | 
of what is going on. It is of course a totalitarian state 
where an immense price is being paid in the terms of | 
human freedoms which are valuable to you and me, — 
but it is not all black. For the average rural Cuban it is | 
a dispensation infinitely to be preferred over that 
which prevailed under Batista. 


The Chairman: I will now return to Senator Lang, | 
but before I do I would like to say that personally, © 
and if I might refer to you as an academic, that one of. 
the characteristics of an academic is that they say “ on) 
the one hand this is the situation, and on the other | 
hand...” and they very seldom say “‘I believe’. It is 
true that many of the statements you made this mom- | 


ing were your own opinions. But on behalf of the 
committee I am very grateful to have someone before 
us who is prepared to say “‘I believe”. 


Senator Lang: That is what I intended to say in 
thanking Mr. Plank. There is one matter, a small item 
of local interest that comes to mind at this stage. We 
had a riot in Montreal a few days ago and young Jagan 
was apprehended and there seems to be some suspi- 
cion in Canada now that perhaps we are an area con- 
sidered for revolutionary export from the Caribbean 
area. Would you credit that sort of suspicion in these 
circumstances? 


Mr. Plank: I think it is very dangerous to think in 
those terms. I think the thought that there is any kind 
of deliberate conspiratorial activity emanating from 
the Caribbean does not carry us very far. We are doing 
the same thing in United States. It is so much easier if 
you can get an international conspiratorial twist on 
student unrest. It simplifies the thinking processes for 
most of us. There are of course conspiratorial elements 
in Cuba and in the United States with its numbers of 
disaffected Cubans who would like to be able to take 
the credit for causing the sort of thing that happened 
at Sir George Williams University and Columbia. But I 
think that gives Castro and the communists an unwar- 
ranted amount of credit. They do not have that kind 
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of power and they do not have that kind of following. 
I do not know specifically about the Sir George Wil- 
liams’ case, but I understand it had something to do 
with colour and the general syndrome of student 
unrest about the way universities are run, but I do not 
think it is warranted to suggest that conspiratorial 
elements are involved relating back to revolutionary 
elements in the Caribbean. As I say, I do not think it is 
warranted to think that, but I would have to know 
more of the facts in the case. That people identified 
with communist conspiracy will identify themselves 
with these movements is perfectly obvious, and there 
is every reason why they should. 


Senator Lang: May I add to the Chairman’s remarks 
in thanking you, Mr. Plank, for being here. You have 
demonstrated to us and have strengthened my long- 
held belief that there is a strong element of altruism in 
the American people. Their foreign policy is often 
today completely misconstrued and I hope that here 
in Canada we will never fall into that error and what 
you have said here today will help us to avoid it. I 
want to tell you how much we appreciate your being 
here with us today. 


Mr. Plank: Thank you. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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THE SENATE 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, March 11, 1969 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
met this day at 1l a.m. 


The Chairman (Senator John B. Aird): 
Honourable senators, today our committee is 
privileged to hear evidence from Dr. Alex- 
ander McLeod, Governor of the Central Bank 
of Trinidad and Tobago. Dr. McLeod will be 
making an introductory statement on “The 
Prospects for Political and Economic Co- 
operation in the Caribbean Region,” and par- 
ticularly he will be discussing past schemes 
and arrangements for such co-operation, in 
other words, history; and the existing arrange- 
ments for co-operation, and the prospects for 
future development. He will be able to give 
the committee some insight with regard to the 
difficulties and limitations of political and 
economic co-operation in the region. 


I might say in passing that one of the 
advantages of being a chairman of this com- 
mittee is that one has the privilege of having 
an hour or two with him before the meeting 
begins; and I feel very strongly that one of 


_ the best pieces of Canadian aid to the Carib- 
_ bean area may have been the expatriation of 
_ Dr. McLeod to Trinidad. I think it is going to 


be a most useful and informative meeting for 
you. 

I would like briefly to mention Dr. 
McLeod’s distinguished career leading to his 
present appointment. A native born Canadi- 


an, he has held positions as an economist 
with the Canadian Department of Finance; 


the International Monetary Fund and, as my 


_motes say, a Canadian chartered bank. I have 


no hesitation in naming it as The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank. He has also participated in 
Many missions, national and international, 
dealing with the establishment of monetary 
institutions and systems in developing 
countries. 

His most impressive biography has been 


Circulated to all members of the committee 
_ and I hope you have it with you. 


Dr. McLeod has prepared a very informa- 
tive background paper entitled “Political and 
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Economie Co-Operation in the Caribbean 
Region” specifically for the committee. I real- 
ize that this paper has been somewhat late in 
arriving on your desks but I hope to improve 
on this performance in the future. 

On the other hand, I think you will agree 
that this paper will be most helpful, both in 
giving precision to our questioning today and 
in our future work. He has also submitted the 
text of a speech he gave in 1964 entitled 
“Helping the Developing Nations to Enter the 
Twentieth Century.” Both of these documents 
have been circulated in advance by the Clerk. 

Sir, it is with great sincerity that I would 
like to take this opportunity to say how much 
we do appreciate the fact that you have come 
all the way from Trinidad to assist us in our 
examination of Canada’s relations with the 
Caribbean. 


Following our usual procedure, and the 
instructions of the steering committee, I 
would ask Senator Robichaud to lead the 
questioning today; and of course I am hopeful 
that all honourable senators will participate 
in the questioning and the discussion. 

I have had one further suggestion from the 
steering committee, that is, that perhaps we 
should allow the lead questioner somewhat 
more freedom and that possibly we could 
keep our supplementary questions, relating to 
his questioning, to a minimum. Dr. McLeod. 


Dr. A. N. McLeod (Governor, Central Bank 
of Trinidad and Tobago): Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. For my part, I can say 
with every sincerity that I am very pleased to 
be able to be present here and to participate 
in the work of this committee. Perhaps, Mr. 
Chairman, you will forgive me a little plug 
for my particular area, if I point out the 
ruddy countenance that I am displaying here. 
This is owing to the fact that I was in a 
sailing race last week-end. You can realize 
that, if you come down to our area, you can 
enjoy that sort of thing all year round, too. 

Mr. Chairman, I would propose to give a 
little run-down on certain more general con- 
siderations that did not find their way into 
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the background paper, and then to cover in 
summary form some of the material in the 
background paper with perhaps some elabo- 
ration here and there. I should say immedi- 
ately that a good deal of the credit for the 
material in the background paper goes to a 
number of my colleagues in Trinidad. Well, 
indeed, one of them is a Jamaican who is 
presently helping us out in the central bank. 
To them must go a great deal of the credit for 
anything of use that will be in the paper; I, 
of course will take the blame for any short- 
comings or omissions. 


In looking at the problems of any develop- 
ing region, one can see both important 
similarities and important differences among 
the various areas of the world. For develop- 
ing countries in Latin America, the Carib- 
bean, the Middle East, or anywhere else, you 
find that fairly parallel problems obtain. At 
the same time, there are important differ- 
ences—and I will come to those in a 
moment—which are important to understand- 
ing the problems that you people are grap- 
pling with here. 

One other general comment I would like to 
make before turning to that, however, is to 
point out that in this particular region of the 
Caribbean, not so many generations ago, the 
relative wealth was much greater than it 
would seem to be now. That is to say, these 
were the sugar islands, the spice islands, 
where there were many exotic products 
grown or produced and brought to the Euro- 
pean market. There were various things, such 
as indigo, dye wood, and cotton, and many 
other exotic products. At one time the area 
was really considered very rich. In fact, in 
France, referring specifically to Haiti, which 
was one of the richest areas, there was an 
expression, “Riche comme Creole”. Now, in 
the fullness of time, this region has 
experienced a decline. 

By the way, I should also remind you that 
Canada has a certain association with Guade- 
loupe and Martinique in this area. You 
remember at the peace treaty—I think it was 
the treaty of Brussels, about 1775, although I 
may be wrong and must confess to not being 
an historian—when New Canada was ulti- 
mately ceded to Britain and certain other 
possessions that had been taken and 
exchanged in those wars were handed back to 
France, Guadeloupe and Martinique were 
given back to France. They were rich sugar 
islands, wealthy, and considered important. If 
I am not mistaken, that was the event which 
led to a famous French writer’s dismissing 


Canada with some such words as: “Well, 
what have we lost? A few thousand acres of 
snow.” If changing conditions have brought 
changing circumstances, with the develop- 
ment of synthetic substitutes for many of 
these products and with the development of 
competing sources of supply, it may be rather 
important to keep that background point in 
mind. 


I would like to say something about some 
of the differences among developing countries, 
just looking now at the Caribbean area. I 
would say there are three sets of differences: 
Historical differences; cultural differences; 
and political differences. Perhaps within the 
cultural differences one could include some 
economic factors which are nevertheless part 
of the culture of the society. 


Historically, you might, without being too 
arbitrary, divide the area into three quite 
different groups. The first is a group of one: 
Haiti. I mentioned that in earlier times Haiti 
was one of the wealthiest islands; it is now 
one of the poorest islands of the region. Haiti 
had one of the earliest revolutions, and quite 
bloody. I am not sure of my dates; our histori- — 
ans can help us out on that, but it was around 
1790 that troubles began, and there were two 
men who rose as leaders of the slave revolt: | 
Toussaint POuverture and Henri Christophe. I 
believe independence was formally declared — 
in 1804, but this was after quite a few years ! 
of struggle. 


The important thing is that it was a 
successful slave revolt which drove out most 
of the administrative skills and professional 
skills and the whole range of “the establish- 
ment,” as we would say nowadays, I suppose. 
This meant, you see, that they had to start 
further back beginning anew and having to 
replace those skills. ; 

, 
! 


The second group would be the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies, which became © 
independent around 1810 to 1820, with some — 
exceptions. Cuba, for example, did not 
achieve independence until nearly 100 years | 
later. But there is an important difference _ 
between these colonies and Haiti in that, — 
although there was prolonged and bloody | 
fighting in some cases though not in all, nev- | 
ertheless, the administrative and professional | 
people for the most part remained. It was, at 
any rate by comparison with the Haitian | 
situation, a much more peaceful transition to zi 
independence. Perhaps ‘peaceful’ is not the 4 
word I should use; but it was less disruptive. 


Now, the third group would be the British 
colonies which came to independence much ~ 


4 
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later and more peacefully. “More peacefully” 
really applies in this case. But even within 
this group there are important contrasts. 
Jamaica, for example, was predominantly 
uncer British influence from about 1655 on. 
Trinidad, by way of contrast, was taken 
from the Spanish in 1797. Actually, Trinidad 
had a French culture for a hundred years. The 
Spanish had not really settled Trinidad very 
effectively and, under the pressure of the 
wars and differences among the imperial 
powers, the Spaniards began to feel that they 
were rather vulnerable to attack. They there- 
fore invited in many of the people from 
neighbouring islands, particularly from the 
French islands, so that for perhaps 100 years 
the real language of Trinidad was not Span- 
ish—and certainly not English—but French 
or French patois. 


All these things have made differences in 
the patterns of these countries which you can 
identify today, and they have a bearing on 
the problems we are dealing with. 


There are important cultural differences. In 
many parts of South America, Central Ameri- 
ca, and Haiti you have substantial amounts of 
subsistence agriculture: People who are only 
on the margin of the market economy; people 
who raise food crops primarily for them- 
selves, even though they may take some of 
the crop to the local market, sell it for cash, 
and immediately buy something else with it 
that they cannot grow themselves. It is quite 
a different type of operation from what is 
found in most of the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean, for example, and most of the islands. 


Another important difference is the exis- 
tence of latifundia—large plantations. This 
varies substantially from country to country. 
By way of contrast, you have Costa Rica 
where there is a substantial volume of pro- 
duction even in coffee and things like this— 
and coffee is the principal export crop—but a 
substantial amount of the production remains 
in the hands of relatively small independent 
producers, but in the rest of Central America 
you have a predominance of large estates or 
latifundia. In the Caribbean islands you had 
substantial plantations too, though they dif- 
fered in many respects from the latifundia of 
Central America and there has of course been 
more of a transition to other crops. 

There are important differences also as to 
whether the cultural mix in a particular 
country is mainly the result of the impinge- 
ment of a European culture on an amerindian 
culture, which is the case in most of Central 
America, or whether it includes African cul- 


ture such as in the Caribbean area where, as 
you all know, there was a substantial impor- 
tation of slaves. from Africa, and later in 
many of the countries the importation of 
indentured labourers, particularly from India. 


In some of these countries there are largely 
unintegrated amerindian communities. In 
other countries, such as Ecuador, which does 
not come within the scope of the matters 
being discussed here, you find similar situa- 
tions. These people have proud cultural tradi- 
tions of their own. They resisted the inroads 
of the Spanish by military means at first and 
peacefully afterwards, and you find in run- 
ning these countries for example that they 
use the term ‘“indio” and ‘“ladino” meaning 
people, not particularly of a racial origin, but 
of cultural patterns “indio’’ means somebody 
who continues to follow the traditions he 
inherited from his Indian ancestors. Ladino 
means somebody who has accepted western 
culture. I can show you a picture of people of 
Chichicastenango in Guatemala where you 
will see people who are clearly identical in ra- 
cial origin. But some are dressed in western 
clothes and have clearly followed western tra- 
ditions, and the others are dressed in tradi- 
tional clothes and clearly have not. 


There are also some important differences 
of national characteristics in countries that 
are close neighbours. Again to use Central 
America as an example, in most of the area 
people live in the highlands where it is health- 
ier and where they tend to be more active. 
In Nicaragua in contrast most people live ata 
relatively low elevation; nevertheless they are 
quite active and cheerful and quite outgoing 
in their approach to life, whereas some of 
their neighbors are quite reserved. There are 
thus important differences among people 
whom superficially you would expect to see 
showing similar characteristics. 

Political differences are also quite impor- 
tant. One of the things that I think it is 
important to keep in mind is that democracy 
is largely nominal in many of these countries. 
That is to say the real effective power is in 
the hands of a relatively small “establish- 
ment”. These people, nevertheless, do use 
domocratic terminology; they know the lan- 
guage; they speak in these terms; and they 
have many of the trappings of democracy; 
but it is not necessarily to be interpreted in 
the same sense as we are accustomed to 
thinking of it or where there is really a basic 
understanding among the people and a wil- 
lingness to accept the decision of the ballot as 
a way of settling certain disputes. In others of 
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these countries democracy in a much more 
meaningful sense does exist. It is for the most 
part somewhat different from what we know 
under the British system, but it does exist 
and is making important progress. 


I would have to add, having said that 
democracy in many cases is largely nominal, 
that you have to understand the situation. 
There is a reference to it in the talk which I 
gave almost five years ago, which the chair- 
man mentioned. Even with the best will in the 
world, a group of people coming to power and 
wanting to improve things meet with such 
difficulties in moving the whole society for- 
ward that it is perhaps understandable that in 
their frustration many resort to undemocratic 
means of getting things done. I am not 
defending this; I am merely pointing out that 
it exists. 


I would now like to focus your attention on 
the Commonwealth Caribbean. For a variety 
of reasons Canada’s connections with the 
Commonwealth Caribbean are, I think, par- 
ticularly close. It is also, as it happens, a 
region that is relatively well off economically. 
You will notice that I said “relatively”. You 
find very little subsistence agriculture there. 
The average per capita income is relatively 
high. I am sure you appreciate the difficulties 
of making really meaningful effective com- 
parisons with something like this where you 
have to take intangibles into consideration, 
but within the limitations of statistical mea- 
surement this is the case. 


Another most interesting thing about the 
Commonwealth Caribbean is how unselfcon- 
sciously British the people are in many 
respects. I think the way Britain has managed 
its affairs in its colonies and other dependen- 
cies certainly leaves room for improvement. 
Let us however remember to judge people’s 
actions by the standards of their time and not 
by the standards of our time, just as we hope 
the future will judge us by the standards of 
our time and not by the higher standards that 
will presumably have developed in the future. 
I think it is a very real credit to what the 
British have done in their colonies to find 
them, as I say—and I find this word perhaps 
the most descriptive—so unselfconsciously 
British. We drive on the left-hand side of the 
road. If you go past Queen’s Park Savannah 
in Port-of-Spain on a Sunday at this time of 
year you will find probably 20 cricket games 
going on. Very many people have gone to 
Britain for their education; Canada is quite a 
favoured place, in spite of our cold winters; 
and many have gone to the United States. 


The British political institutions have been 
adopted and followed, I think with under- 
standing and—shall I say—devotion. 


I was quite impressed to come upon two or 
three people at a cocktail party once not very 
long ago in earnest conversation. One of them 
turned out to be a man who had been a 
member of Parliament but who was not pres- 
ently in Parliament. He was talking to a cabi- 
net minister and was giving him quite a bit 
of fatigue, as we say down our way—dquite a 
bit of—well, perhaps there is not a better 
word. 


The Chairman: A hard time? 


Dr. McLeod: Yes, giving him a hard time 
about some of the areas in which he felt his 
government was not giving due consideration 
to things like its relationships with the press, 
principles of parliamentary democracy, and 
so on. These people clearly had debated this, 
they had an understanding of what was 
involved, an appreciation of and a devotion to 
these things. I do not think there are many 
places in the world today where you would 
find people in developing countries discussing 
that sort of thing. 

I am sorry if I have departed a bit from— 
Well, I am not sorry for that, but I am sorry 
if I have taken a little longer than I had 
intended on it, but those are considerations I 
think are probably important to you in 
appreciating the problems of the area and the 
differences among the various members of the 
area. 

I would like to go over, fairly quickly, 
then, the essential points I have tried to make 
in the background paper submitted to you. 

I begin by pointing out that there is indeed 
a very widespread and pervasive interest in 
integration of various kinds, both political 
and economic, in the whole area—not just in 
the Caribbean area, but in the whole hemis- 
phere. Some of this can be traced back to the 
very earliest days. The Organization of 
American States, for example, can trace its 
parentage back to the very far-sighted views 
of Simon Bolivar; and even in these very 
early days, almost 150 years ago, they did 
envisage the importance of economic, social, 
and cultural relationships. 

Other international organizations very 
active in this area include the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, which has been 
quite active in the formation of various 
regional economic associations such as the 
Latin American Free Trade Area and the 
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Central American Common Market, and the 
Inter-American Development Bank, a rela- 
tively new organization, being founded in 
1959. Also, we must not forget the importance 
of many businessmen’s organizations working 
more or less quietly at mutual understanding 
and co-operation. 


However, there is no doubt that the great- 
est public attention has centred on organiza- 
tions such as the Latin American Free Trade 
Area and the Central American Common 
Market and, now, CARIFTA, the Caribbean 
Free Trade Area. These are essentially eco- 
nomic in their orientation, though they do 
have some _ political aspirations and 
implications. 

Notwithstanding the fact that technicians 
can make quite important distinctions 
between free trade areas, customs unions, 
and common markets, it is pretty clear that 
most people involved in these various group- 
ings I have mentioned are looking to a fairly 
complete economic integration, at least ulti- 
mately. It may be a matter of tactics whether 
it is better to start at the free trade area level 
of these groupings, but another group may 
feel they have more in common, and they 
may start at a more ambitious level for a 
smaller group. 


Senator Martin: I wonder if the witness 
would list the names of the countries 
involved in CARIFTA? 


Dr. McLeod: Yes, I think I can. It was 
begun by Guyana, Barbados and Antigua. In 
fact, I think I mentioned them here. 


Senator Martin: Yes, on page 3. 


Dr. McLeod: Practically everybody is in it, 
with the exception of British Honduras, the 
British Virgin Islands, and so on. 


Senator Martin: Does it include Guatemala, 
for instance? 


Dr. McLeod: No. At present CARIFTA is 
essentially a Commonwealth grouping, but 
they have raised the question of the possible 
admission of non-Commonwealth members. 


Presently it is Trinidad and Tobago, Jamai- 
ca, and all the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, as well as the three founding mem- 
bers, Guyana, Barbados and Antigua. The 
Windward and Leeward Islands, Jamaica, 
and Trinidad and Tobago make up the ten 
originally in the federation. 


_ In all of these cases the vision of what they 
could accomplish has run ahead of what they 


have been able to accomplish, so far as the 
speed with which they have been able to 
accomplish it is concerned. It is a very human 
situation and, indeed, is surely a desirable 
one, that our desires should exceed our reach. 


There are discussions among the members 
of these areas, attempts to co-ordinate them, 
and some of the smaller groupings, such as 
the Andean Group, mentioned on page 
2—which includes Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Equador, Peru, and Venezuela—have made 
an effort to get together, because they were 
disappointed with the slow progress. being 
made in LAFTA. There have been overtures 
to Trinidad and Tobago to join this group, 
and there are also others—the LAFTA and 
the Central American Common Market peo- 
ple, for example—who are endeavouring to 
co-ordinate their activities too. There has been 
at least some consideration given to the possi- 
bility of interconnections between practically 
any two of these groups that you could 
mention. 


The Central American Common Market is 
widely acclaimed as the most successful 
among the attempts at regional organization 
among developing countries. There is certain- 
ly quite an impressive array of joint institu- 
tions, and great progress has been made in 
many areas in terms of trade, financial inter- 
relationships, joint planning, and so on. 


I did not say very much here about the 
difficulties they have encountered, but even 
this group which has, as I mentioned, a con- 
siderable degree of historical association and 
compactness—and this has been undoubtedly 
a factor in their ability to make more rapid 
progress—and other advantages, has run into 
troubles, and they are troubles at which you 
could guess. Perhaps they were fortunate in 
that the degree of industrialization at the 
start was relatively small, so there was rela- 
tively little fear that an industry established 
in a given country would have to be 
sacrificed. But, they have run into such prob- 
lems as the degree of local content that is 
required to qualify an item for acceptance as 
a regional manufacture. There have been alle- 
gations such as that one country had import- 
ed shirts from Hong Kong, and had taken off 
the labels and had put on its own, and that 
that was the extent of the local fabrication. 
There have been difficulties over revenues, 
because when you start increasing your 
regional trade on a free trade basis, and dis- 
placing trade from abroad, that has effects on 
revenues. There have been differences over 
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the location of industries. This, by the way, 
concerns one of the major things that the 
Central American Common Market has 
attempted to do. It has attempted to make 
regional decisions such as locating this indus- 
try in one country, and that industry in an- 
other country, in order to give a balanced 
effect. 


In the field of international trace theory you 
might criticize this as being unrealistic. You 
might argue that the country which has the 
greatest natural advantage should have these 
industries, even though you would end up by 
having all the industries going to one country. 
But what advantage would that be to the 
others? It is of no particular advantage to 
Honduras to import goods from El Salvador 
instead of from the United States unless there 
is some quid pro quo there; the whole point 
of the operation is to develop new skills and 
to change the structure of relative skills and 
the comparative advantages, and so on. Nev- 
ertheless, they have run into troubles. 


I should like now to move over to some of 
the points I discuss later in the paper con- 
cerning objectives, problems, and instruments, 
and to come back to the Caribbean area after. 


Looking at the experience of these various 
groupings I think one has to say that the 
inspiration that started them off is still valid. 
There is surely an opportunity to raise the 
standards of living of all members; and, of 
course, you raise standards of living by first 
raising production or output. There is a real 
opportunity for raising the volume of produc- 
tion and the standards of living of these coun- 
tries by developing more fully the potential 
of the population by training and education, 
by drawing presently unemployed resources 
into production, by the adaptation of already 
known techniques, and, of course, with the 
assistance of outside capital and know-how. 
Indeed, the costs of this program should be 
basically self-liquidating, because you will be 
adding to the capacity of the population to 
produce and, therefore, to consume. 


The making of this vision a reality is where 
the troubles come in. You have, of course, 
the very obvious set of problems having to do 
with just the physical productive processes 
such as the assembling of the factors of pro- 
duction, the training of people, getting the 
capital, and getting a going concern operat- 
ing, which are really the keys to obtaining an 
operation that can produce efficiently and sell 
competitively. 
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Those problems are difficult enough, in all 
conscience, but I think a review of the 
experience in this area and other areas would 
support the thought that what I have called 
the behavioural problems are much more 
important. It is a complete social change, and 
a change in every other way that is involved 
in this. This is really a much more difficult 
change to make effectively than that con- 
cerned with the purely physical aspect of 
things. 


You may remember novels and social dis- 
cussions of an earlier generation concerning 
the problems of new immigrants to the Unit- 
ed States and Canada—although I think most 
of the writing was done about the United 
States—and the difficulties involved in people 
making a transition from a European environ- 
ment to a North American environment. That 
was a transition that was, on the face of it, 
relatively simple. The differences between the 
circumstances in which these people lived and 
those in which they now found themselves 
did not seem to be that great. Of course, they 
were coming to greater opportunities because 
the opportunities they were leaving behind 
were not satisfactory, but they suffered what 
we would now call “cultural shock”. It was 
quite startling for these people to make the 
change. The older generation had inherited 
established values to which they were able to 
hold, but the new generation tended to reject 
those traditional values which their parents 
had observed in their homes in Europe, and 
yet they had not really a clear set of values to 
which to adhere in the new environment. 
This involved great difficulties. We talk about 
the generation gap now, but it certainly exist- 
ed then. It was a very difficult problem that 
the second generation immigrants, in particu- | 
lar, faced when they tried to adjust to a new - 
environment. 


In the face of that, if you think of a society 
that in about a single generation we are try- 
ing to move over a social gap that Europe 
took 200 years to bridge, then you will 
understand that this is where the real prob- 
lems come in. These are the problems that 
have slowed down the existing efforts at inte- 
gration on the political side, the economic 
side, and all along the line. 


Thus there are major economic problems in 
any attempt at integration especially where 
you have countries that have already made an § 
attempt at economic development; they have 
invested a good deal of time, trouble and 
money in a certain area that maybe would 
not look so economic on a regional basis if put 
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into a wider context. There are also all the 
social problems I have mentioned of adjusting 
ideas and moral values. And, of course, there 
will be special and privileged interests with 
positions to defend—economic interests, 
political interests, social interests. However, 
it is not fair, I think, to blame everything on 
obstructionism and vested interests—and I 
tend to use the expression “‘vested interests” 
in a non-pejorative sense, meaning simply 
established positions. There are many coura- 
geous men who will look ahead at what is 
involved there and quail at the prospect. It 
certainly is not easy. Even where these costs 
and risks of transfer are readily accepted, 
there are all sorts of real problems in making 
a fair distribution of the incidence of these 
costs on the participants and a fair distribu- 
tion of the benefits among the participants. 


Looking back to the West Indies Federation 
from this point of view, there is a book I 
suggest you might find worth some study, 
because I think you will see documented a 
good many of these problems I have de- 
scribed. I mentioned to your secretary a book 
by Mordecai called The West Indies, the Fed- 
eral Negotiations. I do not think many of you 
would want to read it all, but at least a 
glance at the first two chapters will show 
some of the problems involved. This is an 
area in which you can trace back efforts at 
federation even for a couple of hundred years 
or so, for the main part coming from the 
administrative side, from the commercial and 
plantation people in the islands themselves, 
or from the Colonial Office in London, 
_ pirmarily from the point of view of adminis- 
trative simplicity and economy. That is cer- 
tainly logical enough in itself; there is noth- 
ing wrong with efficiency and there is nothing 
wrong with economy. 


However, in the inter-war years a new 
phenomenon arose in that local political lead- 
ers were beginning to arise and espouse fed- 
eration. Their approach was linked with their 
efforts towards increased independence and 
increased political self-determination. This 
Was seen as the most hopeful medium of 
advance there, the Colonial Office tending to 
resist it on the quite reasonable grounds that 
they wanted to see some progress towards 
€xperience in management and some degree 
of the ability of these economies to support 

themselves financially. I do not mean to 
defend entirely these views, but they were 
not without some reason behind them. There 
were conflicting feelings within the colonies 
themselves as between the establishment—if 


one can use that term again—that is the re- 
sponsible commercial and business leaders and 
So on, and the mass of the population, who 
still had no franchise or a very limited 
franchise. 


During the Second World War there were 
some beginnings of real contact among these 
islands through the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Organization and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean Commission. It must be real- 
ized at this point, that the contacts were 
much more direct and immediate between 
each island or each individual country and 
Britain, or in some cases New York or North 
America, than with one another. This is still 
true of communications. It is much easier to 
get from one of these islands to New York or 
to London than to get to another island, 
unless it happens to be very close by, even by 
plane or ship or any other means. There was 
not much of a tradition of internal connec- 
tion, with the exception of the eastern area 
where many of the islands are fairly close to 
one another. The approach to federation at 
this time from the islands’ point of view was 
really linked to political aspirations and not 
particularly to economic realities, although 
the benefits of economic integration were 
recognized. 


At the end of the war there was a rather 
sudden change of attitude in London because 
of the many problems Britain had to deal 
with at that time, and a recognition of the 
changed thinking in many parts of the 
world. This combination of factors meant that 
Britain was suddenly prepared to move much 
more rapidly on feceration and not to insist as 
strongly as before that advancement towards 
political independence must be linked with 
federation. 


At the same time there was within the area 
the development of national feelings, and the 
beginnings of individual development pro- 
grams. In most of these countries “pioneer 
industry” legislation dates from about this 
time, and things began to move forward rath- 
er quickly. Many of these countries still had 
only a limited franchise and a limited degree 
of self-government. As these things moved 
forward together rather fluidly, constitutional 
advances in some of the units were going 
ahead much more rapidly than seemed to be 
in prospect for federation. There were all the 
pulls and tugs of established political inter- 
ests in individual countries established eco- 
nomic interests, the recognition of the desir- 
ability of working together towards integration 
into a larger area, and yet at the same time 
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there were the very human limitations of the 
day-to-day problems involved in getting 
there. 


I think that that is in many ways a very 
sobering assessment of the problem. I often 
say that the trouble with us humans is that 
we are so very human. We have all the 
human frailties, and we have the hopes of 
advance and the aspirations, but our human 
frailties often get in the way of achieving our 
goals. 


To return to what I said in my background 
paper, I think these aspirations are valid. I 
think there is a very good chance of making a 
go of it. The difficulty is bridging these very 
serious behavioural problems in getting there. 
The available instruments which we have 
talked of have clearly permitted some sub- 
stantial advances towards these goals, but it is 
also equally clear that they are not magic 
wands that solve all the problems. 


Where do we go from here? I think it is 
very clear that we must expect the develop- 
ing countries in the Caribbean—again I am 
speaking of the whole area, not just the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean—to accept a major 
share in the responsibility for their own 
progress. I think this is recognized and 
accepted in the region. Intelligent assistance 
from friendly countries outside the Caribbean 
however, can make the difference between 
success and failure. It is clear that the vari- 
ous forms of aid which are now available, 
ranging through cash grants, technical assis- 
tance, and the provision of know-how and 
loans, can all materially help, especially in 
what we now call infrastructure projects, 
such as things that provide the necessary 
community services and so on. 


Even here I think we have to be wary of 
suggesting something for an area that is 
appropriate for a more sophisticated econo- 
my. We must not overlook making the best 
efficient use of local resources. As I men- 
tioned here there is a possibility of making 
greater use of the sturdy small schooners that 
have traditionally plied the waters of the 
Caribbean. In fact, I understand the transpor- 
tation people are indeed working on the pos- 
sibility of making better use of some of the 
small schooners for feeder services and that 
sort of thing. This is an example of using 
local resources, local skills, and things on a 
local scale that would not be appropriate in a 
more sophisticated economy. 


I have also used in my paper the term 
“suprastructure”. I do not know if anybody 
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else has ever used this, but surely it fits in 
very well with the quite familiar term of 
infrastructure, because the purpose of provid- 
ing the infrastructure is to encourage what I 
call the suprastructure to grow naturally on 
top of it. That is what it is supposed to do, 
provide the support for what are sometimes 
called the productive elements of society, 
though this is hardly fair. Surely these com- 
munity services and other parts of the infra- 
structure are also productive. People are will- 
ing to pay for them and they are necessary. 


ee SS = 


The real object of development is to get the : 


output of end-products on a competitive and 
efficient basis. 


The Chairman: If I might interrupt, Dr. 
McLeod, I think your definition is quite a 
good one on page 7, where you say: 

... 1 suggest that this word may be used 
to describe the general body of facilities 
for the production of goods and services 
for sale at home or abroad on commercial 
terms. 


I rather think the key words in that are 
“commercial terms’. I think it is quite well 
defined there. 


Dr. McLeod: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
think it is desirable to put that in the record 
because I did give some thought to putting 
those words together. As I pointed out in the 
paper, there may be some degree of overlap- 


ping in coverage between infrastructure and | 
suprastructure because some of the public © 


utilities can quite properly be treated under 
either category. 


Now, to try and be more specific, again I 
have suggested here the possibility of incor- 
porating more industry in the smaller devel- 
oping countries into the productive processes 
by way of producing components. It seems 
today that industry is tending to develop into 
ever larger units, and of course it becomes 
increasingly difficult for a small country to 
put up the initial capital or the entrance fee 
into one of these major industries. Decentral- 
ized production of some of the parts or com- 
ponents may be one approach. Even the indus- 
trialized countries are finding that there is a 
good deal of scope for this. Many bicycle 
parts and components from Japan are includ- 
ed in bicycles made here in Canada. I men-, 
tioned the automobile industry agreements | 
between Canada and the United States. There » 
are some possibilities there, and some very 
important difficulties of course. 
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Senator Martin; What do you mean by 
that? Possibilities in what way? You mean 
that you could have something comparable to 
the Canada-United States agreement, operat- 
ing between given countries and the Carrib- 
bean Commonwealth? 


The Chairman: Senator Martin, if I might 
interrupt. I think that in the interest of time 
at this moment, sir, I would prefer that the 
witness finish his statement and we might 
then proceed with a specific question. I think 
the quick answer to your question is that he 
is using this by way of an analogy where the 
problem of scale is involved. 


Dr. McLeod: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
am just about finished with my formal pre- 
sentation. I was not meaning to be too pre- 
cise. How to institutionalize these things has 
been of course the important problem. In the 
case of automobile agreements I am fully 
aware there were some quite difficult negotia- 
tions, but they are simply an example of the 
objective that I have in mind. How to achieve 
that objective is another matter. 


Another point that has impressed me in 
this situation is that a great many of our 
trade arrangements are such as to just simply 
preclude what seems to be the most promis- 
ing place for the beginning of industrializa- 
tion in developing countries—that is, the fur- 
ther processing of their own raw materials. 
This inevitably gets into a situation where 


even with a slight increase in the degree of 


fabrication you get into tariff problems. What 
I think may not be fully realized is the 
importance of the traditional freight rate 
structure, because this very much reinforces 
the tariff factor. We traditionally have low 
rates on bulk commodities and raw materials, 
and higher rates on more fully manufactured 
things. This is simply following the so-called 
value-of-service principle, which to me seems 
to be just a euphemism for the old business 
of charging what you can get. I have elabo- 
rated on this at some length on another occa- 
Sion. This seems to me to be one place we 
could make a material change, but it is not 
something that any one donor country could 
do alone. This will take a great deal of work 
and effort internationally. 


The final point in the paper, which I would 
like to emphasize again, is that it is surely 
important to realize that our object must be 
to promote really independent enterprises in 
these countries, not merely satellite industries. 
We should promote industries and enterprises 
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that will actually be owned, operated, and 
controlled within these countries. This is no 
disrespect to the important contributions 
which have been made and which are being 
made and wh-ch will continue to be made by 
internationally operating enterprises. Howev- 
er, if we really hope to get the acceptance of 
the way of life which we have in what we 
usually call the western world, if we wish to 
get the developing countries to believe in and 
to operate on these principles, that is, the 
market system and giving a maximum role to 
individual enterprise and individual initia- 
tive, surely we must do it on terms which 
will make it clear to them that they do have a 
fair chance of getting into the swim and par- 
ticipating, with “careers open to talent’, as I 
have said. 


If you would look at any of the developing 
countries, especially one with a high unem- 
ployment problem, surely it is going to wel- 
come the establishment of a new branch plant 
which hires local labour and brings in all the 
major skills and senior personnel from 
abroad. It is quite reasonable that such a 
country would hope to increase the skills of its 
own people in due course, so that they could 
take more responsible positions in these 
industries and in these firms. But even that is 
not quite good enough. We must give them 
every encouragement to develop truly 
indigenous operations. 


Mr. Chairman, the only other thing that I 
would add on this—and perhaps you may feel 
there is some element of special pleading here 
for the Commonwealth Caribbean—is that 
there may be an application here of the mili- 
tary principle of ‘‘exploit success”. Economic 
development is an area in which, as many 
people have very wisely pointed out, the 
needs are very great and it is quite possible 
that too great a dispersion of resources 
applied to it may not help anyone. The Com- 
monwealth Caribbean countries have made 
some very real and very sensible efforts to 
deal with difficult problems, to promote racial 
harmony, to develop and adapt responsible 
political institutions, and to follow very pru- 
dent financial and fiscal policies. I think that 
these are people who are particularly deserv- 
ing of support in their efforts to make a go 
of it. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Dr. 
McLeod. I am sure I am speaking on behalf 
of all honourable senators when I say I 
believe you are speaking to a very sympa- 
thetic audience when you made that so-called 
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special plea, as there is a common feeling 
with respect to the traditions which have 
always existed in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean. 


I would turn directly to the question period 
and call on Senator Robichaud and then I will 
entertain questions in the order in which you 
put your hands up or indicate to the 
secretary. 


Senator Robichaud: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. First, may I be permitted to join with 
you in expressing our sincere thanks and 
appreciation to Dr. McLeod for the informa- 
tion which he thas placed before us this 
morning. 


In addition to his background paper which 
he has explained and to which he has added 
certain details, I am sure that he has given us 
valuable historical information on the politi- 
cal and economic situation in the Caribbean 
region. 


In the first page of your background paper, 
Dr. McLeod, you refer to the different inter- 
national organizations and associations which 
may claim consideration as instruments of 
regional co-operation with the Caribbean 
area. 


You refer, first, to the OAS, and then to the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, 
ECLA, then to LAFTA, the Latin American 
Free Trade Area, then to CACM, the Central 
American Common Market, and also to the 
IDB, the Inter-American Development Bank. 
The term IDB is one which is well known in 
Canada and one on which we could comment 
either favourably or unfavourably, depending 
on certain conditions. 


There seems to be a large number of such 
organizations, and you state on page 2 that 
these are “economically oriented associations 
but they are not without political implications 
and aspirations.” 


Is there not a danger of duplication of 
efforts, particularly due to these political 
implications which seem to exist within those 
different countries of the Caribbean? Does it 
not interfere with the effectiveness of those 
organizations and does it not create duplica- 
tion of efforts? 


Dr. McLeod: I think there very well may 
be duplication of effort in this respect, but in 
view of the magnitude of the problem this 
duplication is probably not serious. It has to 
be accepted probably as part of the facts of 
life with which these people are dealing; but 
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indeed I would feel that, even where there is 
some duplication, it may mean that their 
activities may be mutually supporting to a 
considerable extent. After all, it is pretty 
much the same people who are working 
through pretty much the same agencies. In 
fact, you really have many fields in which 
there is an unfortunate duplication of effort, 
in the mere fact of many small countries hav- 
ing to set up the same domestic organizations, 
for example, to deal with the same problems. 


Senator Robichaud: There is one other 
aspect which you also mention in your back- 
ground paper and I did not notice that you 
referred to it specifically this morning. It is 
the proposed Caribbean Development Bank 
which you refer to at the bottom of page 3, 
where you state that, according to the recom- 
mendation which was included in their report 
July 1967,— 


that Canada, Britain, and the United 
States of America be invited to become 
full members by subscribing 40 per cent 
of the equity capital, and that the regional 
governments should subscribe 60 per 
cent; membership should be open to all 
Caribbean countries, not merely those’ 
associated with the Commonwealth. 


Could you bring us up to date on this 
report which was made in July of 1967? What 
has been done up to now in order to imple- 
ment the recommendations of this report? 


Dr. McLeod: Well, I think actually that Mr. 
Demas dealt with that in his testimony, and he 
was probably more familiar with the details of 
that than I am, because he is working fairly 
directly with it. What I can give you, very 
briefly, is that there still is some indecision 
on the membership in the bank. Specifically, 
the position of Jamaica is not clear nor is the 
position of some other countries, from the 
point of view of the possibility of additional 
countries coming into membership. But the 
principal uncertainty at the moment is Jamai- 
ca. I think there is some uncertainty about 
the position of the Bahamas and there is also 
some uncertainty as to the form and nature of 
the participation of some of the non-regional 
members or non-founding members, particu- 
larly the United States. Until this membership 
question is settled the allocation of capital 
among them is also difficult to settle as well : 
as some of the other problems. 


| 
| 
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Senator Robichaud: In other words, this | 
Caribbean Development Bank is not really in 


operation yet? 
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Mr. McLeod: No, it is not yet in operation. 


The Chairman: I will now break the rule 
that I set at the beginning of the meeting by 
interrupting the lead questioner. I have with 
me a copy of The Bajan, for March, 1969, 
which contains an article by Professor G.V. 
Doxey in which he makes the following 
statement: 


The news that the Commonwealth 
Caribbean governments have agreed to 
pursue the creation of the Regional Devel- 
opment Bank without waiting for 
Jamaica’s decision was most welcome. 
Once again wise statesmanship and quiet 
diplomacy seems to have been re- 
sponsible. 


I would just like to record with respect, Dr. 
McLeod, that this sea of indecision seems to 
be still awash. 


Senator Robichaud: You say that this is an 
instrument that might be used to assist the 
Caribbean countries. You seem to have given 
“some priority to the development of agricul- 
ture, education and transportation. In relation 
to transportation, what are the domestic 
goods that could be transported or exchanged 
among the Caribbean countries? What are the 
| major products? 


_ Dr. McLeod: There are a good many 
agricultural products, and food crops in par- 
ticular. This is one of the things that people, 
in commenting on the developments in this 
area in the past, have pointed out. The 
emphasis in the past has been on export 
agriculture, essentially. This is, of course, a 
problem not by any means confined to the 
Commonwealth Caribbean. You find this same 
problem in Venezuela and other countries, 
especially where you have relatively highly 
productive aspects to the economy such as the 
Oil industry or certain agricultural crops. In 
concentrating on production for export you 
do have the tendency to drain people away 
from food crops for reasons that do not have 
long-run validity but which are understanda- 
ble enough immediately. These areas tend to 
import a lot of foodstuffs, and, almost by 
definition, this opens an apportunity for devel- 
Oping more effective use of local food 
products. 

I think what is involved here, among other 
things, is the agricultural revolution that has 
been going on for a long time in other parts 
of the world, and to some extent in the 
Caribbean region, too. You have the availabil- 
ity of foodstuffs and so on from abroad in 
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handy and useable form, and you have the 
problem of getting an integrated, modern 
production of local foods that will have a 
co-ordinated approach in terms of the select- 
ing and developing of improved varieties, fer- 
tilizing, finding the best productive tech- 
niques, processing, transporting, and market- 
ing. In the modern world this seems to 
require a much more fully integrated opera- 
tion. This is one of the areas in which there is 
scope for considerable advancement. 


Actually, I should say this goes somewhat 
beyond your question of merely producing for 
use within the region. It implies some scope 
for winning external markets, but even as 
things are now there is considerable trade in 
food crops within the area and this could 
undoubtedly be further expanded. Guyana, 
for example, is a considerable exporter of 
rice to some of the other countries of the 
area. They export bananas and plantains, too. 
And, of course, there is a growing trade in 
manufactured goods as well, especially from 
Jamaica and from Trinidad and Tobago. 
Quite clearly, one of the objectives of the 
exercise towards greater economic integration 
is to get a market in which it will be possible 
to develop local products. For example, the 
shirt I am wearing today is made in Trinidad 
in the garment industry there. There is con- 
siderable hope at least that it will be possible 
to increase regional trade on this basis. 


Senator Robichaud: Many Canadians con- 
sider that one of the major industries in the 
Caribbean should be the tourist trade. 
However, in listening to witnesses who 
appeared before this committee previously, 
we got the impression that perhaps we were 
overrating the importance of the tourist 
trade to these areas. Could we have your 
comment on that? I believe the reports will 
show that the Canadian and American tourist 
trade is increasing from year to year and 
gaining in importance. 


Dr. McLeod: I think that I would fully 
support what Mr. Demas said to the commit- 
tee. I have to be careful that I am not putting 
words into his mouth, but I believe he would 
agree with what I will say, too. It is very 
clear that there is a great potential here for 
tourism. There is not doubt about it. 


Mr. Demas pointed to some of the problems 
in this connection—the sociological problems 
and so on. What he was getting at is, I think, 
that it would be a much more healthy opera- 
tion if the development of the tourist trade 
could be linked with the development of 
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other things. He mentioned in particular the 
supply of food and other goods to the hotel 
industry. But I think it goes beyond that. He 
mentioned the sociological problems, and I 
can only guess what he was thinking. If we 
were to put ourselves in the position of some- 
body on one of these small islands where 
tourism may seem to be the only immediately 
promising thing, what would be our alterna- 
tives? We might be running a small shop or 
trying to grow a crop on a small plot of land. 
‘We might be in any of the various current 
reemployments. Then we would see a big hotel 
come in with wealthy visitors—and all of us 
in this room would appear very wealthy in 
this context—and a standard of living that we 
had little knowledge of. The very tip that a 
visitor might give to a waiter or porter out of 
the kindness of his heart or simple generosity 
might be rather distorted in terms of the local 
scales of the value of an honest day’s work. 
Think what that would do to your 
self-respect. 


I think here perhaps is a very great exam- 
ple of the need for co-ordination in this bus- 
iness of planning. You mentioned education 
which partly brings this to mind. Mr. Demas 
also spoke of the need for help on program 
planning as distinct from project planning. 
Again I want to be careful not to put words 
into his mouth, but I would link it in this 
way, that the progress made in one field has 
to be matched, for a variety of reasons, by 
progress made in the other field. To some 
extent they depend on one another. The 
degree of industrial development must 
depend on education, and education must be 
related to the progress of industrial develop- 
ment. If these should get out of step, you are 
in trouble; if you try to develop an industry 
before you have people with the potential 
skills you need, you are in trouble, but if you 
develop the trained people first and have them 
educated for opportunities that do not exist 
immediately, you are in trouble, redoubled 
in spades. 


One must accept, I suppose, a certain 
amount of imbalance in these things because 
we cannot keep things that well co-ordinated. 
Mr. Demas mentioned that about 80 per cent 
of the graduates of a certain technical school 
were immediately migrating abroad. This 
could, perhaps, be more acceptable if we 
were assured it was simply going to be a 
temporary thing. We have to have these peo- 
ple with technical skills available before we 
can expand production. But we don’t quite 
get them in step. Now that might not be too 
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serious because when we get the expansion in 
production, we can use the people currently 
being graduated, and if we have lost a few 
that would be important but not irreparable. 
We might even be able to attract some of 
them back in time. 


But this problem of co-ordination and plan- 
ning is very important. A lot of good projects 
do not make a program. If Canada were to. 
say that what we can do is to give some help 
in. education, and concentrate on that, this 
could result in an imbalanced situation and 
add to unrest instead of helping to solve 
problems. This would be the way in which I 
would view this problem of program aid as 
distinct from project aid. 


Senator Robichaud: One more supplemen- 
tary question. What is normally the period of 
operation of the hotels and resorts? How 
many months a year are they open? 


Dr. McLeod: The big season is from mid- 
December until the middle of April. There is 
also a substantial summer season here, July 
and August. I guess this is simply because 
our children are not in school during those 
months. There is quite a surprising amount of 
traffic down there in those seasons and there 
is quite an effort to develop a rounded sea-_ 
sonal approach. | 


The Chairman: I have indications from. 
Senator Carter, Senator McLean, Senator | 
Grosart and Senator Macnaughton. I will now ; 
call on Senator Carter. | 


Senator Carter: Coming from Newfound- | 
land I was very much interested in your ref 
erence to the little schooners. That is quite a | 
maritime term. 


The Chairman: It is also the name of a beer 
down there. 


Senator Carter: I would like you to elabo- 
rate on that a little further. Is the significance 
of these little vessels that they are something 
that they can build themselves with their own 
skills already available? Is it something that | 
is very useful in the coastal trade and in’ 
communications between the islands? Could: 
you elaborate a little further and tell us the: 
significance of that reference. 


Dr. McLeod: I would be very happy to. I 
would have to say immediately that I would) 
have to be very careful about what I say! 
from the technical point of view in transpor-! 
tation, transportation costs, and the econom-) 
ics of transportation. But certainly I can testi- 
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fy to the fact that these schooners are being 
built in varying sizes. I saw a couple being 
built when I was on a sailing vacation about 
the end of December. There were schooners 
as long as this room, beamy sturdy-looking 
craft. Others were considerably smaller. Most 
of them nowadays have diesel engines in 
them, and my understanding is that the 
transportation specialists are giving very seri- 
ous consideration to the effective use of these 
schooners for serving the smaller islands, 
partly as feeder services to longer ranging 
shipping lines such as the federal boats cover- 
ing the area and also to other ships that trav- 
el outside the area. Many of these islands are 
quite small and there are reefs around them, 
not all of which have been charted and 
_very few of which have been well marked or 
well buoyed. But these local schooners can 
slip in and out of there, do the business, and 
do it economically. It is most interesting to 
see the variety of cargoes that are handled, 
and the passenger service. I think there are 
some very real specific advantages in making 
/use of these. Perhaps improved designs could 
be worked out; I would not have any idea of 
what they should be, but they could be 
‘worked at. 


Senator Carter: Is that something that can 
be done by themselves without any aid? 


Dr. McLeod: They have traditional skills. 
They lay down a keel and start building. 


I. Senator Carter: Is there any possibility of 
developing a fishing industry where you could 
‘utilize these? 


Dr. McLeod: I think there are very good 
‘Opportunities for fishing. Some people have 
been looking into that. The fishing at the 
moment tends to be in two quite different 
categories. The first uses quite modern 
equipment such as shrimpers going after 
shrimp in the mouths of the great rivers. 
They travel considerable distances; they use 
refrigeration, and there is quite a substantial 
market for their catch. The other category is 
the use of small traditional pirocques as we 
call them, which are rather similar to the 
Newfoundland dories. These again usually 
have motors in them, it is true. What the 
fisheries people would tell us, I would not be 
sure; but I believe there is considerable 
interes in the developing of improved and 
more modern methods and the use of larger 
boats. The extent to which local schooners 
could be adapted for this purpose, I do not 
know, but I certainly think it is worth 
investigating. 
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Senator Carter: Dr, McLeod, you talked 
about a common market. I was always under 
the impression that the economies of these 
little islands were more competitive than 
complementary, and that to have a successful 
common market there should be a fair per- 
centage of supplementary economies, one 
with the other. What is the situation now? Is 
that why these free trade efforts are not 
being more successful, because the economies 
are too competitive? 


Dr. McLeod: It is difficult to say to what 
extent it is because it is not possible, in fact, 
to develop this type of production economi- 
cally within the region, and to what extent it 
is simply that the inherent difficulties have 
not yet been overcome. It is perfectly clear 
that in substantial measure these economies 
are competing economies in their major eco- 
nomic crops. Nevertheless, there are some 
substantial specializations among them, even 
in this respect. Grenada, for example is the 
spice island, and produces a number of 
things, such as cloves, nutmeg, and mace. In 
fact, it is the nutmeg island; it even has the 
nutmeg on its flag. I think also of St. Vincent, 
which is quite famous for arrowroot. 


However, as I mentioned in answering 
Senator Robichaud, there is already some 
trade in local food stuffs, and some possibility 
of expansion; where one area is not self- 
sufficient. Economically, however, the fact 
you can produce a given crop in a given 
country does not necessarily mean you 
should. It may in fact be preferable for Trini- 
dad to continue to import rice from Guyana, 
though rice can be grown in Trinidad. 


Really the broader answer to your question 
is that this is what the regional trade area is 
all about. It is a major part of the effort to 
say, “Look, I have a small market; you have 
a small market; and he has a small market. 
They are all small. None of them would justi- 
fy the expense of really trying to get going, 
even on local food crops, or textiles, or fairly 
simple things; but if we pool our markets, we 
have an economic basis to have an efficient 
operation in several different industries, and 
we can be a little arbitrary, if need be, in 
apportioning them among the participants. It 
will still be a net economic advantage to us 
all, and will provide a base from which we 
can hope to sell to broader export markets.” 


Senator McLean: Dr. McLeod, Senator 
Carter anticipated my first question with ref- 
erence to fisheries. Of course, the east coast 
depends on the Caribbean for a tremendous 
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market. Our director in charge of sales 
recently spend a month in the Caribbean 
market, and he came back with quite a 
gloomy picture with reference to the future, 
say in 10 years’ time. 


Dr. McLeod: You are referring to the Mari- 
time industry in Canada? 


Senator McLean: That is right. He said that 
all these markets could be absorbed by local 
fisheries production. We know that in 
Venezuela they have been expanding their 
fishing to a great extent, with American aid, 
knowledge and equipment, and they have 
proved quite a threat to the east coast canned 
sardines. I refer not just to the Caribbean, 
but to other parts of the world as well. They 
have not the quality of fish that the east coast 
has to offer, but what materials do they have 
that could be exploited and preserved either 
in canned, salt or frozen, that would shut out 
the east coast fisheries? Do they have that 
type of fishery down there? 


The Chairman: Are you answering now as 
a banker or as a fisherman? 


Dr. McLeod: I will have to answer it asa 
non-fisherman. I would not be able to indenti- 
fy for you the particular varieties, but people 
who are interested in this feel that there are 
varieties that cam be popularized and used in 
various forms of processing, drying, freezing, 
and so on. I have to say that the Canadian 
salt cod is still very popular down there, in 
many parts of the area, especially in Jamaica. 
I was treated to salt fish and ackee, which is 
a mixture with a certain locally grown food 
crop which is grown in the other islands but 
is more popular in Jamaica than anywhere 
else. 


Senator McLean: You did not see any 
Brunswick brand sardines down there, did 
you? 


Dr. McLeod: I do not remember, but a 
great many Canadian food products are found 
in the supermarkets. 


This is one of the problems of co-operation 
and integration, even if you think of Canada 
being on the margin in this particular case. It 
is quite possible that this may have some 
adverse effect for the Canadian fishing 
industry. However, the Canadian fishing 
industry would, I suspect, look to find other 
markets for its own products or, indeed, if 
the Canadian fishing industry is ultimately 
not able to compete in this area, it is in part 
a measure of the fact that there are other 
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opportunities open to Canadians into which 
they can shift, that these people in the devel- 
oping countries do not have. 


Again, it illustrates exactly the problem. 
Even supposing we sat around and decided 
that this particular industry—I will not say 
the fishing industry, but any particular 
industry—in this particular area had to be 
sacrificed. There is a transitional problem of, 
sharing the burden equitably and assisting in 
that transfer. This is something we in North 
America are only beginning to face up to. The 
Americans recently introduced some legisla- 
tion for assisting companies and _ their 
employees in making transfers to other 
employment after having been adversely 
affected by trade agreements. I think that in 
Canada we have done something on this too. 
It is only a beginning, but it is the sort of 
thing which is a very necessary part of adap- 
tion to regional economic integration. 


Senator McLean: You mentioned Barbados. 
They have just started up a milk producing 
plant with New Zealand backing. I under- 
stand. Trinidad has started a flour mill with 
American capital and backing. Canada, of 
course, put up a kick and said that their 
contribution would be the supplying of wheat. 
They looked into that. It was an American 
controlled firm buying the wheat and sending 
it down, but the same thing could happen to 
many products. Apparently, it is an ambition 
of the local governments to try to manufac- 
ture as many products of their own as possi- 
ble; is that right? 


| 

| 

Dr. McLeod: Yes. | 

Senator Grosart: Dr. McLeod, my ques- 

tions, incidentally, will relate to the Common- 

wealth Caribbean. What is the extent of the 
British financial withdrawal? 


Dr. McLeod: Well, I do not think I can 
really answer that effectively, Senator Gro- 
sart. A good deal of this is more or less a 
matter of the history of the negotiations lead- 
ing up to federation, and so on, and I do not 
have this readily at my fingertips. I do know) 
that the British did make some suggestions as. 
to the contribution they felt they were pre-) 
pared to make, and it took quite a while 
before they were really persuaded to put) 
something on paper. I think ultimately they: 
were persuaded to make a larger contribu- 
tion. In a sense, I think, they may have found. 
themselves making a larger contribution ini-) 
tially, rather than a smaller one. I am not 
sure of this, but this is my impression. So.) 


} 
. 


. 
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their financial withdrawal was more in terms 
of urging and assisting these countries to 
become financially independent. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the emphasis that was placed by the wit- 
ness last week on the significance of what 
he called the British withdrawal, could we 
get these figures? For example, the last 
figures I have are three or four years old— 
they go back to 1964 and 1966—and they 
show, for example, that a quarter of the total 
budget of Granada was supplied by grants-in- 
aid and Commonwealth Colonial and welf2re 
grants. It was about a third of the budget of 
St. Vincent. St. Lucia came out from under 
it—about ’64, I think. 


Mr. Chairman, I suggest these are very sig- 
nificant figures. We in this committee should 
know just what the British are doing. Are 
they leaving a financial gap down there? 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, 


- Senator Grosart. I think your question is very 


germane. I agree with the conclusion. It goes 
back to the original thinking that we had 
when we adopted the motion for this study. If 
I recall correctly, some of the previous 
witness’s words, some of the phrases used 
were “the apparent withdrawal of the British 
from the Commonwealth Caribbean’, and 
“the disinclination of the United States to 
become enmeshed”. This information would 
be very much in point, and I will direct the 
secretary to obtain it for you. 


Senator Grosari: On the same subject, Dr. 
McLeod, perhaps you can give us some 
broad figures on the magnitude of the total 
budgetary requirements of ‘the smaller 
islands of the Commonwealth Caribbean. 
Perhaps I might suggest a figure. If my arith- 
metic is correct, the figure in 1966 was $60 
million. This refers in a very significant way 
to what Canada should, or could, or would do 
in this area. I obtained that figure of $60 
million by adding up the total revenues and 
expenditures of the Little Eight. Would you 
give us a rough idea? 


The Chairman: In which currency is that, 
Senator Grosart? 


Senator Grosart: I did my arithmetic partly 
in pounds sterling, partly in U.S. dollars, and 
I translated them as far as I could into 

Canadian dollars. 


The Chairman: So the figure of $60 million 
‘that you are using is in Canadian dollars? 


‘a 
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Senator Grosart: Yes, approximately. 


Dr. McLeod: Senator Grosart, I am unable 
to help you in respect of these figures. They 
are figures with which I am not currently 
familiar. 


Senator Grosari: Perhaps it is not a fair 
question to ask you. 


Dr. McLeod: It is a fair question, but I am 
sorry that I do not have the information to 
give you. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps I can move to 
another subject. How does the relationship of 
population growth to per capita share of 
increase in G.N.P. in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean compare, say, to the problem in 
India: or, to put it in another way, is popula- 
tion growth a serious problem in these 
islands? 


Dr. McLeod: Yes, it is, and it is one of the 
things that the governments of the area have 
been facing up to very realistically. I think 
the approach to this varies substantially from 
island to island, but many of the governments 
have had to give it very serious consideration 
because it is a difficult problem with the 
many religious groupings in the islands. 


In Trinidad, for example, we have Chris- 
tians of many denominations, we have Hin- 
dus, and we have Moslems. Various of these 
groups see moral questions and moral issues 
involved in population control. Notwithstand- 
ing this the Government, after very careful 
consideration, has instituded a program of 
family planning, and is giving it every sup- 
port. It is going forward with a good deal of 
public acceptance, and it has aroused very 
little opposition. 


The Chairman: You are speaking now of 
the Government of Trinidad and Tobago? 


Dr. McLeod: Yes, Trinidad and Tobago. 


Senator Grosart: Leaving aside the social 
and moral aspects, is illegitimacy an econom- 
ic problem, doctor? 


Dr. McLeod: Well, Mr. Chairman and Sena- 
tor Grosart, this is a difficult question to 
answer... 


Senator Grosart: I am really only asking 
you to relate it to the population growth. I 
do not want you to go into any other aspects. 


Dr. McLeod: Yes. Well, throughout this 
region—not only in the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean, but elsewhere—the social attitudes are 
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quite different from what we accept here. In 
many of the Central American countries, for 
example, they do not make this simple dis- 
tinction. Even in their vital statistics they will 
distinguish legitimate, recognized, and 
illegitimate children, and the illegitimate in 
this sense is quite a small percentage of the 
total. So, these are for the most part common 
law marriages which are much more stable 
and much more recognized than we would 
realize from the simple interpretation of the 
statistics. For this reason I find it very diffi- 
cult to answer your question. 


You ask: Is illegitimacy as such a serious 
economic burden? I would not say it is. It is 
more of a social problem in the relationships 
involved there, and as part of the general 
population explosion, if you want to call it 
that; perhaps we should not use such a dra- 
matic term, but refer to it as the rapid rate 
of population growth. 


The Chairman: Inasmuch as you included 
me in your answer, Dr. McLeod— 


Senator Grosart: How did you get included 
in the answer, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Dr. McLeod commenced by 


saying “Mr. Chairman and Senator 
Grosarianre 
Dr. McLeod: Mr. Chairman, I have fol- 


lowed the practice of addressing the meeting 
through the Chair. If this is not your practice 
then I accept the greater informality. 


The Chairman: The question I should like 
to ask, the answer to which might partially 
answer Senator Grosart’s question, is: Are 
you sure generally of the facts of the statistics 
as to both the legitimate and illegitimate. I 
mean, is the measurement factor constant? 


Dr. McLeod: I am not sure that I follow 
you. 


The Chairman: Well, when you say that 
there were so many babies born this year in 
Trinidad, are you sure of your figures? 


Dr. McLeod: I referred specifically, when 
speaking of the statistics, to some of the Cen- 
tral American countries that made the three- 
fold distinction I mentioned. I confess I do 
not remember looking at the Trinidad statistics 
in this respect. I do not think they make 
this distinction. However, I would say the 
statistical comparisons that would be made 
would be valid and comparable from year to 
year in Trinidad; they would not necessarily 


be valid comparisons from one country to 
another because they might be prepared on a 
different basis. 


Senator Grosart: In other words, I presume 
you suggest that the raw figures sometimes 
given in this connection, certainly in external 
publications, might be subject to revision if 
the difference in the social mores is only 
ceremonial? 


Dr. McLeod: I would not put it quite that 
way. I think it is more a matter of interpreta- 
tion, what meaning you attach to it. I think 
the figures are valid enough as figures. I am 
sure that the statistical officers in these areas 
do their best. Indeed, I might say that in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean we are generally 
fortunate in having quite good and compre- 
hensive statistics; not perfect by any means, 
but they are generally good and 
comprehensive. 


Senator Grosari: The usual phrase is “born 
out of wedlock.” It really depends on what 
kind of “wedlock” you are talking about. Why 
are some of these smaller islands and some 
mainland territories—for example, British 


Honduras, the Caymans and the British Vir- — 


gins—not in CARIFTA? 


Dr. McLeod: I am not sure I could answer 
that. I have indicated that there are various 
degrees of contact among these regions. At 
this point some of them simply have not felt 
the community of interest. I think the British 
Virgins tend to look rather to the American 
Virgins; there is some feeling of kinship 
there. 


Senator Grosari: Most of their exports are 
to the American Virgins, are they not? 


Dr. McLeod: Yes, or to the United States 
economy generally. Of course, this is true in a 
good deal of the area. Roughly speaking, 
Trinidad exports are about equally divided 
between the U.S. dollar market and the sterl- 
ing market. With other areas I suppose it is 
partly remoteness. The real feeling of com- 
munity is only gradually growing. 


Senator Grosart: The Caymans have a long 
association with Jamaica? 


Dr. McLeod: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: One would have thought 
they would have come in. 


Dr. McLeod: I suppose the situation is still 
somewhat fluid. After all, CARIFTA began 
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with only three of the area and most of the 
others have now come in, except for British 
Honduras and the British Virgins, and per- 
haps some of the smaller islands. 


Senator Grosart: I was very interested in 
your use of iand your definition of the word 
“supra-structure”’. It seemed to me thata 
very important component of that should be 
inter-regional marketing. Has anything been 
done along those lines? For example, prawn 
fishing in the North Sea is an outstanding 
example. Only a few years ago the fishermen 
threw the prawns back into the sea; then 
' somebody decided to call it scampi and it is 

now a premium food. Is anything like that 

being done in the Caribbean? Obviously there 

are products that could be marketed if some- 
_ body, CARIFTA itself or external aid, could 
help them set up a real marketing agency to 
develop something like guava jelly, for 
example. 


Dr. McLeod: I am glad you mentioned the 
guava jelly and the scampi, because I think 
you have put your finger on a quite important 
possibility, to which I have already alluded. 
In fact, this refers to a number of points 
brought out in the discussion today, including 
the need for an integrated approach. The 
fishermen who just threw the scampi over- 
board did not get very far until there was an 
organization prepared to take the fish and 
process and market it. 


_ Senator Grosart: In that case it developed 
in Italy and the chief beneficiary is Ulster. 


Dr. McLeod: There are many opportunities 
like that. Another strand I would introduce 
here is the question of programs rather than 
projects. Looking at development from the 
point of view of the economy as a whole and 
what can be done, which is what is involved 
in this integrated approach, is another aspect. 
I believe there is a great deal of scope for 
_ this sort of thing. There are people interested 
in it and trying to make some progress. With 
) respect to fishing specifically, I know of one 
. group who are quite keen. The leader of the 


group is an energetic Chinese gentleman of 
| about 76 years of age, who has made quite a 
bit of money in various commercial enter- 
_ prises; he is more energetic than many people 
' half his age. He says, “If I think of something 
Ivan do for this country and I don’t do it, I 
feel I am a traitor.’ He is full of new ideas 
-and is exploring new ideas, and marketing 
_ fish products is one of his favourites. 


Another group of which I have heard 
recently are doing exactly the same sort of 
thing in agriculture. They are only just get- 
ting started. They have a mind to try to devel- 
op local sources of exotic vegetables. To the 
local people apples are an exotic fruit, but I 
am here referring to exotic tropical fruits and 
vegetables that could be marketed abroad. 
This group is considering an integrated oper- 
ation which would actively control the 
experimentation and selection of varieties, 
growing conditions, processing, packaging 
and marketing, including marketing abroad. 
There are activities like that going on, and I 
think there is scope for more of them. 


Senator Grosart: Is your shirt Sea-Island 
cotton from St. Vincent? 


Dr. McLeod: This is cotton and terylene. I 
am not sure whether the fabric is woven in 
Trinidad or whether it may have been 
imported and made up. 


Senator Grosart: St. Vincent grows the best 
Sea-Island cotton in the world, yet one never 
hears of St. Vincent in that respect. 


Senator Robichaud: I have a supplementary 
question related to the development of 
processed foods and fishery products. Is it not 
a fact that one of the main handicaps to the 
development of the fishing industry or the 
processed food industry is the lack of refrig- 
eration facilities, warehousing, and so on? 


Dr. McLeod: This needs to be part of the 
whole process of packaging and so on. 


One thing I forgot to say in continuing this 
very same thought is the point I mentioned 
with respect to the guava jelly. It is most 
difficult to get marketing of these things 
exactly for the reasons that I mentioned. I 
was involved in Guatemala off and on and a 
few years ago I ran across some packaged 
Guatemalan instant coffee in a food store in 
Toronto, as well as some packaged Guatema- 
lan honey. This is the honey from the coffee 
flowers. It is an example of what I am talking 
about with respect to further processing. I 
looked at the label of the coffee and found 
that is was processed in California. The honey 
was processed and packaged in Britain and 
re-exported back to Canada. I used to take 
these around in talking to businessmen’s 
groups and put them on the table in front of 
me to show, as a concrete example of this 
problem what happens when you do try to 
process even very simple products like that. 
You get into a situation where the established 
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commercial firms are in a better position to 
do it. 


Senator Grosari: That is not unusual. Lee 
and Perrins Worcester sauce is now made in 
Winona, Ontario and Guiness beer in London, 
Ontario. 


Senator Macnaughton: Mr. Chairman and 
Dr. McLeod, it is getting late and I will con- 
centrate on two questions. When Canadians 
go to the Commonwealth Caribbean area 
many of us are inundated with requests to 
invest either private capital or to induce the 
Canadian Government to invest Canadian 
Government capital. The question is, what 
security is there for capital in the present 
political climate which has radically changed? 
More or less related to the same question, 
what role do the Canadian banks play in this 
area? 


Dr. McLeod: Well, the security of capital is 
bound up, as you very clearly indicate, with 
the question of political stability in the area. I 
have indicated that the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean has an enviable record in this respect. 
There have been some undesirable aspects in 
some countries, but I only mention—and 
again I hope you will forgive me—that Trini- 
dad and Tobago have I think made a consci- 
ous effort to avoid racial problems, notwith- 
standing the fact there is a very wide diversity 
of racial groups as well as religious groups 
represented there. They have been very 
successful so far. They have dealt very well 
with it, but I can only throw this back as part 
of the same problem. We have to exploit 
success or the success may not remain. These 
are areas where I think you can say that a 
very creditable degree of stability has been 
established. Whether it will remain stable is 
partly bound up with whether it will get the 
capital, the investment and the expansion; 
and whether it obtains these things is bound 
up with the political stability. There you have 
one of these chicken and egg situations, and I 
think they can only be answered together. 


Senator Macnaughton: I have several other 
questions, but it is late, Mr. Chairman. 


Dr. McLeod: Excuse me, you did ask me 
about the role of the Canadian banks. Well, 
the role of the Canadian financial institutions 
in general—there are insurance companies, 
for example, down there but particularly the 
banks— is essentially that they serve the local 
community. They in eeffct are repositories of 
savings within the area and serve to re- 
employ the savings within the area. 


Now, so far so good, but I think we in 
Canada are very conscious of our pride in our 
own financial institutions. They are under our 
control and we have had some squabbles in 
the past in keeping them that way. I think we 
should therefore appreciate that the develop- 
ing countries—certainly this is so in the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean—would also like to 
develop their own financial institutions and 
develop some autonomy in this field. I think 
they are very realistic in this and they recog- 
nize that it must depend entirely on the confi- 
dence of the depositors and the creditors in 
these institutions. I think they are looking to 
Canadian institutions to assist them in mak- 
ing this transition. 


Senator Macnaughton: You are saying in 
effect that the Canadian banks do give leader- 
ship as to economic development, economic 
advice, financial loans and the rest of it? 


Dr. McLeod: Yes. There is always the ques- 
tion of scale and the extent to which commer- 
cial banks can get involved in medium- or 
long-term finance, but I think they are mak- 
ing a useful contribution there. I was also 
referring specifically in terms of Trinidad and 
Tobago to the last budget speech, the Speech 
from the Throne, the five-year development 
program which Mr. Demas spoke of. In all 
three of these there were references to the 
desire to develop indigenous financial institu-. 
tions. There is a specific indication they 
would welcome the external banks, including 
the Canadian banks, to incorporate locally 
and to establish a structure that would have 
some local participation immediately and at 
least in principle could eventually develop: 
into fully indigenous institutions. | 


The Chairman: Inasmuch as we are quite a 
bit past one o’clock, I would ask Senator 
Davey to be the last questioner. I believe wal 
still have a number of questions to ask Dr. 
McLeod, therefore, I would also invite antl 
members of the committee who wish to join 
both him and me for lunch to do so and wa 
could proceed afterwards. 


Senator Davey: I wanted to ask you about, 
the behavioural problems you refer to in your) 
paper. I am wondering if these behavioural | 
problems such as any possible political or 
economical co-operation tend to diminish with) 
succeeding generations? ; 


Dr. McLeod: I do not see it as a problem of, 
any particular generation. I suppose it is 
essentially the question of human adaptation. 
Perhaps I am not really following your train: 
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of thought properly. I see what you are get- 
ting at. Yes, once you have got a start on this 
and begin to make some progress in solving 
the behavioural problems I would think and 
hope that it would lend itself to gradual 
advance. I would have to recognize also the 
possibility that it might not. 


Senator Davey: It is not happening yet in 
other words. 


Dr. McLeod: You take the Central Ameri- 
can common market. It got off to a very good 
start and made some tremendous progress. 
They have now come onto some problems 
which have raised some quite serious threats. 
I suppose we humans would never have made 
it up from the cave if we had not overcome 
difficulties like that from time to time. Have I 
followed the point you were after there, 
Senator Davey? 


Senator Davey: I may pursue it with you at 
lunch. 


Senator Robichaud: Mr. Chairman, before 
we adjourn, I am sure that all members of 
this committee wish to extend to Dr. McLeod 
their thanks and appreciation for giving us 
the benefit of his wide range experience in 
the financial and monetary field, particularly 
as it relates to the Caribbean area. 


You have assisted us, Dr. McLeod, in 
becoming more familiar with the potentials 
for the development of these areas, and you 
have shown us what intelligent assistance 
from friendly countries such as Canada could 
do to assist the Caribbean. Thank you. 


The Chairman: 
Senator Robichaud. 


Thank you very much, 


The committee adjourned. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, November 19th, 
1968: 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed of thirty members, seven 
of whom shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred on motion all bills, 
messages, petitions, inquiries, papers, and other matters relating to foreign and 
commonwealth relations generally, including: 


(i) Treaties and International Agreements. 
(ii) External Trade. 
(iii) Foreign Aid. 
(iv) Defence. 
(v) Immigration. 
(vi) Territorial and Offshore matters. 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, December 
19th, 1968: 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The Honourable Senators Aird, Belisle, Cameron, Carter, Choquette, Croll, 
Davey, Eudes, Fergusson, *Flynn, Gouin, Grosart, Haig, Hastings, Laird, Lang, 
Macnaughton, *Martin, McElman, McLean, O’Leary (Carleton), Pearson, Phillips 
(Rigaud), Quart, Rattenbury, Robichaud, Savoie, Sparrow, Sullivan, Thorvaldson, 
White and Yuzyk. (30) 


*Ex officio members 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, February 
4th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Martin, P.C., moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator McDonald: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be authorized to 
examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any matter relating to 
foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any matter assigned to the said 
Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, in particular, without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, on any matter concerning the Caribbean area; and 


That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of such counsel 
and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be required for the foregoing 
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purposes, at such rates of remuneration and reimbursement as the Committee may 
determine, and to compensate witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living 
expenses, if required, in such amount as the Committee may determine. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada—Thursday, 13th 
February, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Alcide Paquette 
Clerk Assistant 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuesday, March 18th, 1969. 
(6) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Belisle, Carter, Fergusson, 
Gouin, Grosart, Haig, Martin, McElman, Pearson, Quart, Rattenbury, Robichaud, 
Sparrow and Thorvaldson.—(15) 


The Committee continued the study of the Caribbean area. 
The Chairman (Senator Aird) introduced the witness: 


Professor George V. Doxey, Professor of Economics and of Administrative 
Studies, York University, presently visiting Professor of Economics at the 
University of the West Indies in Barbados, West Indies. 


The witness made a statement; he was questioned on that statement and on related 
matters. The Chairman thanked Professor Doxey for his contribution to the present 


enquiry. 
On motion of Senator Rattenbury, 


Ordered: That the background paper submitted by Professor Doxey, entitled ‘Trade 
of the Caribbean Countries with the Developed Countries and the Aid 
they Receive” be printed as Appendix “A” to the printed proceedings of 
this meeting. 


At 12.50 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Ottawa, Tuesday, March 18, 1969. 


_ The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
met this day at 11 a.m. 


The Chairman (Senator John B. Aird): Honourable 
senators, on your behalf, I would like to welcome 
Professor George V. Doxey to our hearing. We ap- 
_preciate very much the fact that you have travelled 
to Ottawa from Barbados to give evidence here and 
to aid the committee in its deliberations. It is per- 
haps an easier trip than it used to be, but in any 


Case we are very grateful. 


i 


Professor Doxey has already submitted a written 
‘statement entitled, “Trade of the Commonwealth 
Caribbean Countries with the Developed Countries 
and the Aid They Receive.” The countries outside 
the Caribbean region primarily involved are, of cour- 
se, the larger developed nations having traditional 
links with the Caribbean states—such as Britain, 
‘France, The Netherlands and the United States. This 
written statement has been circulated in advance. 


| 
| 


_ I would like to point out to you this morning that 
Professor Doxey has participated in two major stud- 
ies that are of gréat relevance to the work of this 
‘committee. The first study was the Tri-partite 
Economic Survey of the Eastern Caribbean; and the 
second the feasibility study of Canadian-West Indian 
‘Free Trade prepared for the Private Planning As- 
‘sociation of Canada. Other details of his publications 


and experience are outlined in the distinguished 
biographical notes that have already been distributed. 


As is our usual practice, I will ask Professor Doxey 
to make an introductory statement, after which he 
can reply to any questions that may be asked of 
him; and also following our usual procedure, I have 
asked Senator Carter if he would be good enough to 
lead the questioning. 


| 

_ Professor George V. Doxey, York University: Mr. 
Chairman and honourable senators, I want to say, 
‘first of all, how deeply honoured I am in having this 
‘Opportunity of addressing you in your series of 
‘Studies. The subject that I have been asked to talk 


about is probably one of the most complex from 
both the trade point of view and the aid point of 
view. 


The Caribbean countries are not unique in the 
sense that their trading relationships are those es- 
sentially of colonial possessions. In other words, they 
have by historical association with the United King- 
dom developed trade links with their mother coun- 
try—the mother country supplying them with their 
needs in the form of merchandise, and they selling 
their one or two staples to the United Kingdom, 
usually with special preferences, and under special 
negotiated agreements. 


Since these countries have begun to emerge as 
independent countries there is a universal desire in 
common with all developing countries to attempt to 
diversify their economies—diversify them for the 
purpose not only of assuring their independence but 
of making certain there will be more job opportu- 
nities for their populations. One of the great prob- 7 
lems in the Caribbean, of course, is that of surplus 
population, and disguised and undisguised unemploy- 5 
ment. In the past it was possible for West Indians to 
consider a means of escape from this by emigration, 
but since the tightening up of the immigration laws 
of the United Kingdom it has been virtually impos- 
sible for this to continue, so that the need for more 
opportunities has become far greater. 


At the moment, though, as you have seen from the 
background paper that I have presented to you, the 
trading patterns are very similar to what they were 
in the past. There is still an unhealthy dependence 
on a few staples. You will see that in the case of 
most of the territories this constitutes over 80 per 
cent of their external trade, with Jamaica relying on 
bauxite, sugar and, to some extent, bananas, and the 
Windwards relying almost entirely in recent years on 
bananas, and Barbados and some of the other areas 
still depend very heavily on sugar. 


They are aware of the risks attached to this. The 
sugar industry in the West Indies is certainly not in a 
healthy condition. I think there is fairly general 
agreement among economists in the region that this 
industry must give way at some stage or other to 
other industries—to a reform of agriculture, for in- 
stance. 
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The problem is that we are talking in terms of an 
industry which has an assured market. The bulk of 
West Indian sugar can still be sold in the United 
Kingdom at prices substantially above world prices, 
and at prices which enable the West Indians to av- 
erage out their costs in such a way that they can still 
produce sugar in most territories at a profitable level. 


But, the future is uncertain. Britain has indicated 
to these islands that should she enter the European 
Common Market, which has a sugar surplus, she will 
have to consider whether she will continue the pres- 
ent sugar preference. 


As you know, in Canada we have never offered 
any of these countries a negotiated agreement. We 
have offered the Commonwealth Carribean, along 
with the rest of the Commonwealth and South 
Africa, special or reduced preferences in tariffs on 
sugar, but we continue to buy sugar at current world 
prices. When the world prices reach the levels of 
recent years, below £20 a ton, at a time when, in 
some cases, the cost of production of sugar on some 
estates in Jamaica reaches somewhere in the region 
of £60 a ton you can see the difficulties of West 
Indians have in trying to sell in the Canadian market. 


In 1966, as you know, the Canadian Government 
offered a rebate on the duties that were being paid, 
and this has, as I understand from my West Indian 
colleagues, helped to some extent, but it is not 
helping the industry. 


Now, CARIFTA is attempting to try to bring 
about some of these much needed reforms—reform, 
in the first place, of agricultural diversification, or an 
attempt to build up a new agriculture based on 
products which may well sell on the world markets 
if they can be produced in sufficient quantities, and 
also based on produce which can supply local needs. 
Far too much food is imported into the West Indies. 
As you know, for instance, 52 per cent of our sales 
to the West Indies consist of primary products and 
foodstuffs. 


Each of these countries is attempting a similar 
pattern at the moment which is now beginning to be 
geared in the overall CARIFTA experiment, and 
which is designed to encourage and hasten diver- 
sification through import quotas. You will find that 
Trinidad, Jamaica and, to some extent Barbados are 
beginning to apply very strict quotas on the im- 
portation of commodities which they feel they can 
produce within the area, and this is beginning to hit 
our trade significantly. The preliminary figures for 
1968 show quite a serious decline in Canadian sales 
to the area, largely because of these quota restric- 
tions. 


Wheat flour is a good example. The Common- 
wealth Caribbean constituted our second biggest 
customer for wheat flour, but this market is slowly 
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disappearing with the building of wheat flour fac- 

tories in the area by the local countries. This trend is 

going to continue, and I hope we in Canada will 

look upon this as a healthy sign. If the moves in 

CARIFTA bring about a healthy agriculture and a 

healthy agricultural processing industry, which, in 

turn, one hopes will give them the degree of eco- 

nomic independence that they seek, we must welcome 

this, but I also think we must not be too pessimistic 

about our own prospects. I think that once these _ 
developments take place there will be other avenues | 
for trade. Our traditional commodities may suffer. 
You may well find we can no longer sell flour 
products down there, and certainly our bacon and 
pork products will be significantly affected, but 
other avenues are opening up very rapidly. 


Much has been said in your discussions, I notice, 
about tourism. I feel somewhat guilty in a sense as 
being one of those responsible for advocating tour- 
ism as the mainstay in the future development of a 
great part of the Commonwealth Caribbean. We 
looked at the eastern Caribbean in 1966, and we 
were asked at that time to make recommendations | 
to our governments for the bringing about of an- 


economic viability in the region. We carried out our 
mandate. We made our recommendations after care-_ 
ful consideration of alternative avenues of develop-_ 
ment, and we were convinced that tourism could and 
should become the major generator of economic 
welfare in the region. We faced very similar criticisms 
at that time from various groups, ranging from the 
conservative elements or the people who feared 
change, on the one hand, to people who had a 
vested interest against change on the other, and who. 
feared any type of economic development, whether - 
it came about through industrial development or. 
tourism. It is not unlike reaction to change wherever 
there is fear that on existing pattern of life is” 
threatened. There is also the feeling that the industry 
is conditioned by the whims of potential tourists. 


On the other hand, people had misgivings about 
the so-called built-in stabilizing effect of tourism. If 
a country became dependent upon an industry like 
tourism it might well mean that it had to match its 
political setup with the needs of the tourists. 
Alternatively, many people feared the possibility of 
the demonstration effect of wealthy North American | 
tourists of white origin suddenly converging on poor: 
underdeveloped non-white areas. 


We were aware of these matters, and we took some 
pains in trying to point out that in developing 
tourism one has to view it as one would view any 
other industry; that one has to develop that industry 
in such a way that it will fit into the sociological 
needs of the community, and that there will be no 
disruption in the achievement of these ends. 


I think that this is very important. One might talk 
of high density tourism in one area, and of low den- 
sity tourism in another area. This might be on the 
grounds that you have alternative sources of income 
in a particular area. For instance, an island like 
Grenada, which has a healthy agriculture and which 
has, at the same time a unique quality of smallness 
and beauty—one would hardly envisage Grenada’s 
becoming a high density tourist region. 


On the other hand, one is aware of the dangers 
inherent in certain types of tourist development. For 
instance, there is the emergence of casinos, with the 
danger that an island’s economy may fall into the 
grip of gambling syndicates of one sort and another. 
These are things one is aware of, and would certainly 
try to avoid. However, let me remind you that today 
tourism is the fastest growing industry in the world. 
In 1965, $60 billion was spent in this industry alone 
in the world, and with every one per cent growth in 
GNP there is something like 1.5 to two per cent 
growth in tourist expenditures. It is expanding at a 
rate nobody could have predicted a decade ago. 


The objections people have to tourism are based 
upon the type of person who became a tourist a 
decade ago. Today it is the middle-class and working 
man who is becoming a tourist; he is not a jet-set 
gambling casino type of person; he is a person who 
is taking advantage of reasonable cost holidays, in 
both the winter and the summer. This will grow, and 
I believe it can be made bo be a very important 
factor in the economic development of the bulk of 
these islands. I myself feel that objections that may 
well be valid in some cases can be met by a reason- 
i able approach to this type of development. 
| 
- But what about other opportunities? We see the 
‘CARIFTA experiment. I think with the right good 
will on the part of the governments concerned this 
might well be the beginnings of a type of economic 
‘union that should have come about during the first 
experiment with federation. I think there is in the 
West Indies at the moment a measure of co-operative 
goodwill that seemed not te exist at any other 
period. We have seen remarkable statesmanship, both 
‘in the handling of CARIFTA~—although there are 
still immense problems to be overcome—and_ the 
handling of the Caribbean Development Bank. As 
‘you know, there were certain difficulties with regard 
‘to the Jamaican attitude, but this seems to have 
been handled in the best possible way. Rather than 
having public quarrels, the other countries of the 
‘Caribbean are going ahead with the establishment of 
‘this bank leaving the doop open, as they did initially 
with CARIFTA, for Jamaica to join at another stage. 
‘I therefore think we can say that the CARIFTA 
/experiment is going to work and will lead to closer 
economic association and closer integration of their 
development plans. 
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A lot has been said about their association with 
Latin America. As you know, two of the Common- 
wealth independent countries have joined the Organ- 
ization of American States, namely Trinidad and 
Barbados. The Prime Minister of Jamaica is on 
record that he does not wish to join the OAS, and 
he is on record that he will seek at some stage 
hopefully an association with Europe. This could 
change, As you know, politics change, but this is the 
present attitude of Jamaica. 


Trinidad, I think, can validly say they already have 
substantial connections with Latin America. The oil 
industry has given them a very important trading 
partner, in addition to which a great deal of cultural 
influences in Trinidad stem from similar sources as in 
Latin American countries. 


Barbados, on the other hand, is in a rather interest- 
ing situation. Here is the most British of all the 
former colonies finding itself in a situation in which 
she is developing this type of contact. At the 
moment the contact is being restricted to discussions 
on ways and means by which the organization can 
assist educational development, and there is very 
little in the way of trade links being fostered. 


Guyana, one would validly argue, is part of Latin 
America. As you know, Guyana is excluded from 
joining the OAS at the moment because of her 
territorial despute with Venezuela, but the Guyanese 
are aware that at some stage or other their future 
will be tied up with the future development of the 
South American continent. If you look at the map of 
South America you will see that logistically it is 
much more convenient for Brazil to import their 
goods via Georgetown for the hinterland of Brazil 
than to do it from the Brazilian seaports, and this 
hinterland has promise of great prospects in the next 
few decades. There are already informal business 
contacts taking place for a possible development of 
the road link from Georgetown to the Brazilian 
border. I can see this link as possible, and if 
CARIFTA does lead to an economic unit we will 
then see the Commonwealth Caribbean opening up 
direct links with Latin America. 


Therefore, I do not think we can ignore the area as 
a whole, We cannot regard the Commonwealth 
Carbbean as being in isolation from the rest of the 
Caribbean Sea. What happens in Cuba does affect 
them. It may be a very small breeze by the time it 
reaches Barbados, but they do know about what 
happens there. Sometimes people have real fears of 
increased political instability in other parts of the 
region. 


I would say that on the whole the former British 
territories are conscious that sooner or later they will 
become much more closely tied up with the rest of 
the hemisphere and that their links with Britain are 
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bound to become more tenuous. These links, how- 
ever, are not gone. A lot of people seem to believe 
that the British have withdrawn. There are two very 
important facts one has to bear in mind. One is the 
continuation of British aid. The other is the ex- 
istence of the so-called associated state arrangement. 


The former colonies of the Eastern Caribbean, with 
the exception of Barbados, were not given complete 
independence in 1966. The British devised a political 
formula by which they have internal self-government, 
but the United Kingdom, Britain, retains the right to 
control defence and external affairs. There is an 
option that any one of these territories can withdraw 
from this arrangement at any time and can become 
independent, but the financial side of it is very 
important. Britain continues to support the budgets 
of the islands and continues to pour substantial 
economic aid into the area. 


The present Anguilla crisis, of course, is a very 
good example of the problem Britain is still having 
to deal with in the area. Anguilla, as you know, 
seceded, UDI’d, from St. Kitts. This rather interest- 
ing group of 6,000 people have now declared them- 
selves an independent state. No one quite knows 
exactly what is happening there. It is very difficult 
to get into Anguilla; you have to fly in from St. 
Martin. There are all sorts of alarming stories, but 
clearly I would say that most independent members 
of the Commonwealth Caribbean would like to see 
an early settlement of this crisis, fearful of what 
might take place in the future. 


Now I want to talk briefly about aid. In my 
memoranda I have put forward a number of sugges- 
tions. When we talk about economic aid we are not, 
of course, thinking in terms of simply offering 
charitable assistance to developing countries. 


We are offering developing countries aid in order 
that they may hasten the point in time when their 
economic growth will be self-generating and will 
become independent of external assistance. This is 
why it is so vitally important when one talks about 
the future of economic aid in any region of the 
world that we simply not consider how much, but 
make sure that whatever we are allocating for aid is 
being utilized in the best possible way. 


The Canadian International Development Agency is 
often accused of being over cautious. I welcome this 
caution and so do intelligent economists in develop- 
ing countries. A feasibility study is often worth more 
than attempts later on to right the mistakes made 
through hasty decisions in the early stages. I think in 
the Commonwealth Caribbean the need is for assist- 
ance to the people in the area in order for them to 
bring about development to themselves. They are in 
a unique position and they have a remarkable level 
of expertise. They also have quite a considerable 
amount of untapped savings. I believe that the time 
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has come now for us in Canada to consider a bold © 
new step forward, the creation of a third body, the 
Canadian Overseas Development Corporation, if you 
like; in other words, a corporation on the lines of 
the British Commonwealth Development Corporation 
which is supported by public funds and which then 
will enter into association with the private sector in 
the Caribbean and in other developing countries to 
assist the private sector to develop projects of their 
own. 


This has the advantage, not simply of providing 
capital to the people, but also in supplying them | 
with the entrepreneural expertise which they may 
not have. It also encourages them that the project in 
which they may well have thought about is a viable 
one. I think this type of organization can play a 
unique role in addition to our normal aid programs 
and the Caribbean Development Bank. It also ensures 
that we are freed of political accusations. 


One of the problems in all countries, our own 
included, is the so-called foreign control of eco- 
nomies. West Indians are very susceptible and have a 
variety of developments which are taking place down 
there at the present time, particularly in the tourist 
industry. 


One discovers constant criticism that the small 
guest house proprietor, who is West Indian, is unable | 
to develop it into a medium or large size hotel which | 
he would like to do. This is because he either has 
not the expertise or the capital. This is an example 
of the sort of undertaking that a Canadian agency of 
this sort could assist. I think this is very important. 


Alongside of this I would put another parallel, 
which I mentioned in my memoranda where I 
thought that we should think in terms of trade being 
linked with aid. I have thrown out the suggestion 
that we might consider the Canadian West Indian 
Trade Agreement as an aid agreement, because what 
I meant by this was that we might well have to 
consider the possibilities of giving the new agrt 
culture of the West Indies the help that it needs 
rather than, for instance, offering a sick industry like 
sugar, subsidization. Would we not be wiser to 
consider giving West Indians guaranteed markets for 
selected products which they can produce in that 
area? For example, tomatoes and fresh vegetables © 
could be geared into our own importation ar 
rangements. I am aware of the difficulties that would ~ 
arise in this regard, but I think it is worth our 
considering, and that is to give these people an | 
assured market. In giving them an assured export | 
market I believe that we will make sure that they . 
will be able to develop these agricultural interests. At, 
the moment it is extremely difficult for them to talk | 
in terms of agricultural reform, simply based on the | 
needs of the area. Their entire expertise in agri 
culture has always been applied to staples, which are | 
being exported and if you move this expertise into 


another export sector you may well be achieving a 
purpose. 


arrangements to the support of some of their 
clothing industries in Barbados, Trinidad and Jamai- 
ca. They do now have a fairly healthy clothing 
industry which might find a useful market in 
Canada, but not as long as our tariffs on imported 
clothing remain as high as they are. In the long run, 
I think this type of approach is likely to prove much 
more beneficial to the region, as well as ourselves, 
than a continual series of aid programs which do not 
always accomplish the purpose that we set out to 
do, because as our expenditure becomes greater the 
difficulties of assuring that the aid is being used in 
the correct way becomes that much greater. 


I mentioned tourism as well. I think that is 
another area we could assist. I think that we might 
for instance consider whether we should not grant 
returning Canadian tourists duty concessions far 
greater than a tourist would obtain in any other part 
of the world, so that we could encourage Canadians 
to visit the area. I think this again is a positive 
attempt to assist them rather than the indirect 
attempts in the past. 


I do not want to carry my introductory remarks 
into too much depth. The field that I have been 
talking about is very wide and I hope the questions 
will range as freely over this field as possible. 


- The Chairman: Thank you very much, Professor 
Doxey. You certainly have raised some provocative 
thoughts, particularly the suggestion relating to a 
mew agency or entity, Canadian Overseas Develop- 
ment Corporation. I would now turn to Senator 
Carter and ask him to lead the questioning and the 
Chair will recognize other senators in the order that 
they wish to question. 


Senator Carter: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Profes- 
sor Doxey, may I say personally what a pleasure it is 
to have you here with us today and how much I 
appreciate your excellent brief and the presentation 
that you have just given us. At the end of your brief 
you raised a number of very interesting questions 
which I felt would make my task very easy, and 
ie in turn of course are bound to raise a lot of 
questions in the minds of the committee members. I 
will not take too much of the committee’s time in 
order that the others will have a chance. There is 
aardly any need for me to take much of your time, 
ecause in your presentation this morning you have 

Swered practically every one of the questions that 
‘(had selected. You have pointed out, sir, that the 
colonial package of trade is still evident in the 
Epbean in that they are still exporting staple 
©roducts and importing manufactured goods from 
he mother countries. 
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Yet that pattern is changing, and I gather that it is 
changing fairly rapidly, as your statistics appended to 
your brief indicate. 


These statistics indicate that, in general terms, 
trade with Britain and Canada is declining, while 
trade with the United States and other countries is 
on the increase. This in itself raises a number of 
minor questions—to what extent these changes in 
trade patterns, due toCARIFTA, to the Caribbean 
common market, to what extent are they due to 
growth in the economic development taking place in 
the Caribbean—and how much greater effect they 
will have in the future, as these processes continue. 


It is obvious, from what you have said, that Can- 
ada will have to do some new thinking about our 
trade promotion in the Caribbean, and also about 
our aid program and its relationship to the trade 
promotion. 


The main question which I wish to put to you, to 
start off the discussion, is this—if you were in the 
position of economic advisor to the Canadian 
Government, how would you assess the various 
factors involved, and what advice would you give 
with regard in the Caribbean? I notice you have 
already mentioned that we should probably turn the 
West Indies trade agreement into an aid program, 
and that we should think about a Canada develop- 
ment corporation. I wonder if you would, in that 
context, care to develop these two points a little 
further? 


Professor Doxey: I hope that I would not get 
myself in the position where I was trying to talk 
from two briefs—because I might be retained by 
CIDA on the one hand and trade people on the 
other. I would think this is one of the most difficult 
challanges, to try and bridge our need for obvious 
trade promotion development and our commercial 
interests and our growing desire to assist the devel- 
oping countries of the world. 


There is a certain amount of conflict there. It is 
clear that where we stand most secure in our exports 
to the West Indies is in commodities which are now 
being threatened by import substitutions in the 
islands. 


We would not stand much to gain, for instance, in 
the case of many of these commodities, if there were 
absolute free trade between the two areas. But we 
do stand a lot to lose from import restrictions. 


I think we have to face this inevitability. I think 
that I would advise government, in these circum- 
stances, to attempt to pressure the private sector to 
look at the new opportunities that are opening in 
the Caribbean. Once they begin to diversify —which is 
taking place, following on the CARIFTA, they will 
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begin to look for new imports, starting of course 
with machinery. 


One reason why the Commonwealth Caribbean 
trade pattern is changing is that many of the new 
industries are American subsidiaries and, because of 
the tax holiday benefits usually offered to new 
industries, it is possible for a new industry to obtain 
its needs in any part of the world and of course 
usually it is most convenient for those industries to 
turn to the United States. 


If you look, for instance, at the import statistics of 
Jamaica, you will find that increasingly more 
Jamaicans are importing raw materials and ma- 
chinery, from the United States. This is not the end 
of the picture. You will now find that there is a 
market for semi-processed raw materials in the area. 
Poultry feed, for instance, became quite a big export 
item of Canada’s to the Caribbean. Now, import 
substitution is beginning to force our poultry feed 
out of the area. 


On the other hand, the Caribbean cannot produce 
the ingredients of poultry feed, but we can, so we 
can enter into this type of market. 


In the same way, as the income standards rise in 
the Caribbean, people turn to more sophisticated 
foodstuffs. 


Again, this is an area in which we should be 
exploiting, but we do not always do that. We have 
relied for years, for instance, on our traditional cod 
fish, salted fish, markets, but we have allowed others 
to enter into the more luxury fish market, the Danes 
and the British, and increasingly the sophisticated 
West Indians will be purchasing this type of product. 


This is going to increase with CARIFTA. 
CARIFTA at present has a protocol which lists items 
which can be produced in the area and, unless the 
area is in deficit in any given item, there will be a 
complete import embargo on these products. The 
most important to Canada, of course, is pork prod- 
ucts. There is also a variety of vegetables which we 
will find excluded—onions and kidney beans are 
examples and progressively this list will grow, hope- 
fully, as CARIFTA becomes more successful. 


Senator Carter: Thank you. I would like to pursue 
the idea of the development bank, the development 
corporation. We have in Canada now an Industrial 
Development Bank which is a branch of the Bank of 
Canada. Do you think that we could extend that 
sort of machinery to the Caribbean area or would it 
be better to have a Crown corporation? We are 
talking, also, in Canada in terms of a development 
corporation for Canada, too. 


Professor Doxey: I think that because of the ex- 
ternal nature of the operation and the problems that 
will impinge on relationships with governments in the 


area, it would probably be easier to think in terms 
of a publicly owned corporation, which is geared 
solely to operations abroad. This might also over- 
come problems which might arise over legal diffi- 
culties, in these countries. 


From the limited experience which I have had of 
the operations of the British Commonwealth De- 
velopment Corporation, which was formerly called 
the Colonial Development Corporation, founded 
shortly after World War II, they seemed to have not 
encountered difficulties on the governmental level 
and their operations, on the whole, seemed to be 
relatively successful, largely, I think, because of the 
degree of local participation in the private sector. 
This is what people want. Gradually, of course, in 
many cases, the CDC has sold its equity in an enter 
prise, once that enterprise has been proved viable— 
and often has sold it at a profit to itself. 


Senator Carter: Do you envisage this corporation 
going into partnership with private enterprise in the 
Caribbean and, once the industry becomes econo 
mically viable, they would sell out the whole interest 


and start on something else? 
| 


Professor Doxey: So that you can have a situatior 


like that in which funds are returned to the cor. 


poration and used elsewhere. | 


Senator Carter: I was most interested in your ref. 
erence to the sugar industry, and when you questione¢ 
the wisdom of perpetuating this industry in its presen) 
uneconomic state and thereby perpetuating the pro) 
blems which go with it. This morning, you elaborate: 
on that more fully. | 
i 

As I was listening to you, I could not help but se( 
the analogy with the salt cod industry in my owr 
province, which is an uneconomic industry. I suppos 
it has survived only because it has been subsidizec 
indirectly in various ways, but even with the subsidie 
it has never provided anything but the barest existenci 
for the people engaged in it. But, when you come t( 
grapple with this, you are up against the problem tha 
you have some 20,000 people involved and somé 
100,000 people dependent upon it, which is one-fiftl 
of the population, and political implications are sucl 
that it is very hard to really come to grips and do th 
surgery that has to be done on this industry to geti 
back into a viable state. I was just wondering if yot 
would be up against the same political problems in th’ 
Caribbean and whether these political problems ar 
such that it is going to be very difficult for an 
government to take the steps required? 


u 
| 


Professor Doxey: You are quite right. I think th’ 
analogy between your island and the Caribbean islané 
is very real. Sugar is of vital significance in the entir 
commonwealth Caribbean. It has helped to mould, i 


a sense, the character of the peoples; it has moulded 
the character of the economies; and, of course, it has 
produced many of the politicians in the area who hold 
power today, and, in some cases, their resistance to 
change and diversification may well stem from the fact 
that their political position may be threatened. In 
many cases there is an established elite, a plantocracy, 
who are dependent on sugar for their position, and 
they have a real fear that diversification will produce 
new elites which will challenge their position. 


So, clearly, there are a number of built-in factors 
which will prevent change taking place; the most 
important from our point of view and in trying to 
develop the region is the fact that sugar does offer, no 
matter how tenuously, a living to a large proportion of 
the population. 


But let me remind you that a trend away from sugar 
has been slowly taking place throughout the region. 
The Windward Islands were almost totally dependent 
on sugar not many years ago; in the ensuing period 
they have switched to bananas and are becoming 
rapidly the most significant banana producer in the 
area. They are rapidly filling their quotas in the United 
Kingdom market and are beginning to think of the 
prospects of entering the Canadian market. 


I would see sugar as being slowly phased out largely 
because one does not want to bring about unemploy- 
ment. But, clearly, there is a need for phasing out 
‘Sugar as new industries prepare to take their place. 
And this may be in one, two or three decades. I 
imagine that there will still be sugar in the West Indies 
for many, many years to come, but not an industry 
‘upon which the Caribbean is totally dependent. 


_ Senator Carter: I gather from what you said earlier 
that as the sugar industry is phased out you see it 
being replaced by different forms of agriculture—the 
growing of tomatoes and produce of that kind which 
would have a good export market in Canada as well as 
‘supplying local needs. In developing that transition 
will there be much retraining required, much re- 
education? What I am getting at is that the people 
jtoday are oriented to sugar. What is involved in re- 
orienting them to these other industries? Is that going 
to be a difficult job? Should Canada be helping? 
Should we be sending farmers down there to show 
them how to do that sort of thing? 


_ Professor Doxey: Yes, it would not be easy. For one 
thing, the agricultural expertise and agricultural tech- 
nologists are all oriented towards sugar, even in the 
areas where sugar is being produced very well indeed. 
In other areas where production is based on peasant 
production, the peasants will have very little knowl- 
edge of any other type of agriculture. I would agree 
that you would certainly have to have a great deal of 
retraining and re-education, and, of course, an intro- 
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duction of marketing expertise and so on. Now, this 
has been done with respect to bananas. The Van 
Geests revolutionized the Windwards in a matter of 
relatively short time. They retrained the peasants to 
produce bananas instead of sugar, and they are doing 
it extremely successfully. In Barbados at the moment 
the British Commonwealth Development Corporation 
has entered into a partnership with a local group to set 
up a 60-acre experimental farm with the object of 
feeling out areas in which new products can be pro- 
duced for export to the British market. This ranges 
from fresh flowers to different types of vegetables 
which are fairly high-priced on the British market. It is 
a small operation but could well prove to be the 
beginnings of a much bigger form of agriculture. 


Senator Thorvaldson: Are citrus fruits indigenous to 
the areas? 


Professor Doxey: Yes. 
Senator Thorvaldson: Can they be grown there? 


Professor Doxey: Yes, they can be grown there, but 
at the moment the production is very haphazard and 
marketing arrangements are very bad. In Guyana, for 
instance, every year a considerable part of the pro- 
duction, I understand, is dumped for lack of proper 
marketing and distribution arrangements. 


Senator Thorvaldson: I was thinking of the enor- 
mous amounts of citrus fruits that we in Canada 
import from Florida and California and I wondered, if 
they can be grown in the Caribbean, just why we do 
not import them from those islands instead. Is it a 
matter of freight rates? 


Professor Doxey: It is largely a matter of the ab- 
sence of proper freight transportation and inadequate 
marketing and distribution arrangements. 


I do believe that, if there were an organized attempt 
to rationalize the citrus industry, as has happened with 
bananas, it would be possible to supply quite a large 
part of our needs. 


You know, a great deal of the West Indian agri- 
culture is dependent on historical factors. To give you 
one example, there is very little shortage of limes 
throughout the islands; this largely stems from the fact 
that years ago the old British colonial administrations 
encouraged the planting of limes for the British navy. 
Limes were issued to navy men to counteract scurvy. 
So you have there an industry which has continued, 
although not as an organized industry, and the West 
Indian limes, I think, are comparable to the best 
available from the United States and elsewhere. 


Senator Carter: In Canada, growers of tomatoes and 
other vegetables have found it necessary to develop 
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co-operatives. The same thing holds true in my own 
province with respect to the fishing industry—salmon 
and lobsters. Would it be very difficult to develop 
co-operative marketing in the Caribbean? Would that 
require very much change in the present system? 
Would it be a long-term development? 


Professor Doxey: I think there is a certain amount 
of it already taking place in some regions. I would say 
that probably, depending on which island one is 
operating on, it could be introduced. 


Senator Carter: Do you think it would be necessary, 
though? 


Professor Doxey: It would not be necessary to bring 
about reform. I think it might help, but I do not think 
it would be an essential prerequisite for the reforming 
of agriculture. 


Senator Carter: You have dealt with the question of 
tourism rather fully, so I shall pass over the questions I 
was going to ask about that except for one. I was 
interested to see the difference in your opinions, 
apparently, and the emphasis you put on it compared 
with the somewhat less enthusiasm on the part of 
other witnesses who were before us with respect to the 
tourist industry. I was interested in the form of aid 
that you have outlined in your appendix, and while 
I can see that we should be helping in education, 
transportation and port facilities and even, I suppose, 
although I have a question mark about this, providing 
water supplies because that might be a legitimate 
field, but when you come down to bridges and har- 
bour boats and pilot boats and things like that, it 
seems to me to be a misguided form of aid because our 
last witness, Mr. McLeod, told us that there may bea 
possibility of a shipbuilding industry for small boats. 
Surely if there is a potential for that, that is where our 
aid should be going rather than providing boats for 
them which they can provide for themselves at a much 
lower cost. 


Professor Doxey: I think a lot has already been 
written about certain aspects of the aid given by donor 
countries, and this does not refer to ours alone. As 
you are probably aware most donor countries attempt 
to spend the greater part of their aid in their own 
countries. Now some critics of the policies of the 
developed nations suggest that aid programs are often 
disguised forms of overseas trade promotion. The 
danger arising from this is that you may well be 
supplying a boat to an island in the Caribbean or 
somewhere else which could be bought locally at a 
considerably lower cost than from a Canadian source 
of production. This, of course, has an added disad- 
vantage in that it does not encourage local production. 
I think this is a valid criticism in many instances, 
although we are trying as far as possible to avoid this 
in the disbursement of funds of this sort. 
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The Chairman: Are there any supplementary ques 
tions? If not, I have received notification from 
Senator Grosart and then I will recognize Senator 
Rattenbury. 


Senator Martin: I would like to ask a question about 
the Overseas Development Corporation. Would this be 
a publicly owned corporation? 


Professor Doxey: Yes. In thinking about it at first ] 
explored the possibility of a private development 
corporation in which Canadian parties who might be 
interested in an area would participate, but I felt that 
this might lead to difficulties in the foreign relations 
field and to legal problems which would be difficult te 
overcome. In addition, I felt that we might not be 
overcoming the main objections to private investment 
in these areas and that is that foreign private interests 
were taking over the economy and this would be 
nothing more than a disguised form of penetration by 
the private sector of Canada into the West Indies. I felt 
that if we were talking in terms of a public corpora: 
tion it would lose this stigma. In addition, you woule¢ 
not have the same problem. with a publicly ownec 
corporation as you would have if you tried to per 
suade a private corporation which has an investment 
say, in Barbados yielding 25 per cent per year tc 
liquidate its assets. This problem would not arise i 
you had a Crown Corporation there and it was writter 
into the law governing the corporation. | 

Senator Martin: Would you support this proposal a) 
well as the Commonwealth Caribbean Bank? 


Professor Doxey: Yes, because the two woul! 
complement each other. The bank would be largely 
operating in the public sector but in addition to assist 
ing the development of infrastructure, it would als: 
engage in feasibility studies. It may well be that thi 
enterprises of the Canadian Overseas Developmen. 
Corporation would thus be those already studied by 
the Caribbean Development Bank. 


Senator Thorvaldson: There is a supplementar, 
question which is of tremendous importance arisin; 
out of Senator Carter’s questioning. That is witl 
respect to the tourist industry. I was comparing you 
remarks with the remarks made two weeks ago by Mt 
Demas. I was rather amazed when he inferred at leas. 
that the tourist industry was not good for the countr 
because in the first place food and everything had t 
be imported and the country itself did not provié 
anything but the labour force. He made another poit 
which was of great significance and that was that non: 
of it was owned by local capital. That is a very seriou, 
situation. Taking Florida, for instance, we know the 
local capital certainly owns the facilities for the tous 
ist industry there and the same applies to California. | 
there any way we can bridge that gap because I woul) 


hope the local people should have a big interest in that 
industry. Is there any way to help that situation? 


Professor Doxey: As I said before, I think that the 
Overseas Development Corporation could do a great 
deal in this respect. I would not entirely agree that the 
entire tourist industry in the Caribbean was in the 
hands of foreigners. There are a great many West 
ndians participating, but the problem arises when you 
examine the reasons why domestic interests do not 
own their own tourist industry. With a hotel, and by 
that I mean a facility which provides at least 100 
bedrooms, you are involved in an enterprise which is 
extremely difficult to operate and is extremely risky. 
When we talk about foreign investments in hotels we 
overlook the very important factor that many of these 
sometimes operate from five to ten years at a deficit, 
and they are supported by hotel chains elsewhere. This 
lays a very important part in the balance of payments 
sector for a small island. Each year remittances are 
coming from abroad to support an industry which is 
ot profitable. Of course in the long term the profits 
are immense but in the first few years because of 
teething troubles and problems arising from inade- 
quate infrastructure the situation is very difficult. I 
could cite an example where a government has entered 
into this type of operation itself and has found the 
costs of running the operation staggering. But I do 
think the local small guest house owner and the small 
hotel owner would nevertheless welcome an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a bigger operation of the type 
that could be supported by this Overseas Development 
Corporation where, let us say, 50 per cent of the 
capital is provided by the corporation and 50 per cent 
by local interests. 


_ Senator Grosart: I would like to pin down if I could 
a statement which we hear from time to time about 
the U. K. withdrawal from the Commonwealth Carib- 
‘bean. You gave us a few figures and others have given 
‘us certain figures, but we have not yet had compre- 
hensive figures. Can you tell me what at the mo- 
ment is the total public funding of the Caribbean 
Commonwealth by the United Kingdom? You havea 
figure of 52.5 million pounds for 1945 to 1967 anda 
figure of $25 million for the dependent and associated 
fagies. Is that annually? 


| Professor Doxey: That latter would be for next year. 
} 
| 


Senator Grosart: That is an annual figure. What is 
EC? 


i 


| Professor Doxey: That is Eastern Caribbean dollars; 
t would be about 14 million Canadian. 


fe Senator Grosart: What is the present total? There is 
-CDWA and development grants. 
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Professor Doxey: I would have to say that I could 
not answer that question because of the difficulty of 
sorting out the British commitments. I perhaps 
should say a word in preface on the type of situa- 
tion that now exists in this area. You have, of course, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Guyana and Barbados being com- 
pletely independent states. In addition to that, you 
then have the so-called associated states, and you 
have one of the eastern Caribbean states, Mont- 
serrat, still a colony of Britain. Then you have the 
Virgins, to the north, if we include them in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean, who are still completely 
dependent. 


Senator Grosart: The Caymans. 


Professor Doxey: Yes, the Caymans, and the Baha- 
mas in a rather twilight position at the moment. 


This means that Britain’s aid is really taking several 
forms: the usual bilateral aid to a developing coun- 
try—this would go to the larger territories; and the 
other, multilateral aid through various organizations 
—and I understand the British are contributing funds 
indirectly, through the Alliance for Progress. In ad- 
dition, you have your normal budgetary support, as 
in the case of semi-independent territories. What 
happens is that the British government allocates 
funds for the support of the budget, so that if the 
budgets do not balance the British government will 
attempt to match them. In addition, the British are 
providing a variety of technical services; and they 
have one advantage over us that they do have a sub- 
stantial development office based in Barbados. The 
present staffing is about 15, and in the last few 
weeks both the minister and the permanent head of 
the Ministry of Overseas Development have visited 
Barbados for prolonged discussions. 


There are other operations which could be clas- 
sified under aid—the British Council, various links 
with the university in Barbados, and the operations 
of the Centre for Multiracial Studies, partly financed 
by the British government, and the University of 
Sussex, together with various scholarship sources. 


I would say in answer to the original question 
—and, of course, I can not speak for the British 
government—that the impression I get is that they 
are certainly not withdrawing. They are trying to 
tighten up and, for instance, in the case of budgetary 
aid they are trying to prevent this becoming an 
open-ended operation and are trying to suggest to 
governments that they operate on a five-year form- 
ula. They seem to be very much committed to the 
Report of the Tripartite Economic Survey and, along 
with us, are trying to carry this out. There is very 
little American support in this regard. The original 
report was tripartite, and it has been the British and 
Canadians who have carried the recommendations 
out. 
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Senator Grosart: But, of course, this does not 
answer my question—Where can we get the fig- 
ures? —because it is obviously important to this com- 
mittee that we be able to compare these figures with 
the level of Canadian aid which we know, for which 
we have the figures. Surely, the United Kingdom fig- 
ures must be available and must be important. Where 
can we get them? 


Professor Doxey: The figure I have given you in 
my paragraph 13, of $25 million Eastern Caribbean, 
is the actual British expected expenditure in direct 
aid in 1969-70. This is what has been allocated for 
that year. 


As I say, I am not in a position to speak for the 
British government, but I imagine a representative of 
the British government would point out, in addition 
to that, you have these other figures which are dif- 
ficult to compute from time to time. But, in drawing 
comparisons, that $25 million Eastern Caribbean 
would compare with the sort of direct aid that we 
give, as shown in the figures I have given in the 
appendices of Canadian aid, which is increasing at a 
far greater rate than British aid. This is the second 
factor we must bear in mind, that we are beginning 
to take on the greater part of the responsibilities in 
the area. 


Senator Grosart: Our total aid, bilateral aid, to the 
whole Caribbean is $22 million. You told us the 
British will spend next year $25 million BWI dollars, 
in the Caribbean, in a very small part of the area. 
Surely, these figures must be available somewhere? 
As an economist, could you tell us where we could 
get them? 


Professor Doxey: I think the United Kingdom 
Information Services in Ottawa might be able to give 
you some more concrete figures on that. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, I suggest we get 
them, because it is very interesting that Professor 
Doxey seems to contradict statements we have had 
from two other economists that the British are with- 
drawing. 


The Chairman: I am aware of this fact, and I am 
pleased that you have raised it again this week, as 
you did last week when we had Dr. McLeod here. 
We will endeavour to obtain these figures for you 
and for the benefit of the committee. 


I would like to carry on with your line of ques- 
tioning and ask Professor Doxey: What was the level 
of British aid five years ago, relatively speaking? 
You say it is at a reasonable constant and even, but 
it is in this somewhat isolated area. 


Professor Doxey: It is a difficult question to ans- 
wer because how do you compute aid to a depend- 
ent territory? 
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Senator Grosart: The OECD does it. 


Professor Doxey: Yes, but I have always been 
loathe to do it because, remember, a great deal of 
administrative responsibilities at that time were hand- 
led by the Colonial Office. Officials in the area were 
supplied by the Colonial Office, but that has now 
been withdrawn, and the local governments have to 
find the people and the funds. Certainly, part would 
come through budgetary support, but more often. 
than not the problems are immense, not simply in 
finding the funds but also all the expertise. It is a 
very difficult thing to really analyze the extent of a 
colonial power’s aid to its dependencies. This is a 
personal reflection, but I think a great deal of injus- 
tice has been done to many of the colonial powers 
of the past. It may well be that one could criticize 
the way aid was used, but a lot was done and a lot 
of infrastructure was created in these areas. For in- 
stance, in Barbados, which is a privileged community 
where today there is virtually no illiteracy, this is a 
situation that developed over a hundred years ago, 
where a large part of the revenue and budget support 
was put into this very purpose long before people 
talked about the need for educating people in the 
colonies, with the result that today you have a high- 
ly stabilized society; and if you look at the recent 
classic by Gunnar Mydral, the three-volume Asian 
Drama, you will see that he has stressed that one of 
the most important ingredients in the economic 
development of the developing would is education 
and expenditure on education. 


Senator Thorvaldson: Does the United States sup- 
ply much or any aid in those particular areas that 
you are talking about? 


Professor Doxey: They do supply limited aid in— 
various forms. Those who join OAS are getting cer 
tain American funds in that way. Guyana has speci- 
fically had certain American funds allocated in re- | 
cent years. The Peace Corps operates in the area, so 
there is a fair amount of United States funds coming 
either directly or indirectly into the educational 
field, and certain specific projects have been financed 
by American funds, but not on any appreciable - 
scale, 


The Chairman: If I may stay with Senator Gros — 
sart’s question for one quick remark, I would like to / 
say that I accept, and I think the committee does, ° 
the difficulties that are involved in amassing a speci- — 
fic reply to Senator Grossart’s question. The reason 
for my taking you back five years was to look fora. 
trend. I do not think we are interested in the last) 
dollar and cent, and, of course, it is difficult to’ 
measure educational and other intangibles, but what) 
we in this committee are interested in is the trend of ' 
British involvement in the Caribbean area, and I 
think this is what we would like to go into further. I 


suppose that this is an area in which we must find 
our own answers. 


Senator Grosart: They are all transfers of funds, and 
therefore they are all budget items. 


Senator Thorvaldson: I agree with Professor 
Doxey, and the place at which to start getting that 
information is the British Information Service right 
here in Ottawa. I would think that they would have 
accurate information on that point. 


Senator Martin: I have a supplementary question, 
Mr. Chairman. While we ought to pursue Senator 
Grosart’s question I think this very excellent state- 
ment we have heard this morning does show that the 
British participation in the External Aid program in 
the Caribbean is now being reduced. That is a fact, is 
it not? 


Professor Doxey: Yes. 


Senator Martin: There is your trend, Mr. Chairman. 
This is a matter now of British policy. 


Senator Grosart: What is the difference between 
the reduction of aid and the withdrawal of aid? 


Professor Doxey: I think the mere fact that the 
type of aid that I spoke about that went to depend- 
encies has disappeared. That is one indication of this. 
The other is that British foreigh aid right across the 
world is being reduced, and it is Britain’s financial 
situation that is conditioning this. But, I think there 
‘is a great difference between what we might describe 
‘as a reduction of aid and an actual withdrawal of 
aid. 


| If you are asking whether Britain is ceasing to 
offer any aid to the Caribbean, I would have to say 
‘that the answer is: No. The figures for 1967 show 
‘that, but the extent of aid is obviously decreasing. I 
limagive what we are doing is taking up the slack, as 
‘it were, with very little assistance from the Ameri- 
‘cans. 


Senator Grosart: Withdrawal, of course, can be 
gradual. My second question, Professor Doxey, con- 
cerns the relationship of CARIFTA to the Eastern 
‘Caribbean Common Market. There seemed to be a 
‘contradiction in concept here. If the Eastern Carib- 
bean Common Market develops, it is going to be a 
drag on the development of CARIFTA? 

_ Professor Doxey: It could be. This is actually a 
historical accident. The original proposals for 
CARIFTA began to be formulated somewhere 
around 1956. This was going to be an association 
between Antigua, Guyana and, possibly, Barbados, 
and any other country that wanted to join. Very 
little was done from 1966 until the end of 1967 and 
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the beginning of 1968. Meanwhile, the small terri- 
tories, encouraged by the Ottawa discussions and the 
post-Ottawa discussions began to create the regional 
development agency which the Tri-partite Economic 
Survey recommended. Alongside this they tried to 
organize this common market. 


Now, neither have really reached the point where 
one can say they are operating on a very active basis. 
CARIFTA, on the other hand, shows signs of being a 
very much more lively animal, and I would think that 
realistic thinking in the area would, if the common 
market were seen as a threat, begin to advocate the 
dismantling of the common market, because the gains 
the smaller territories would have from a wider area 
might be greater. But, this is the risk that those people 
who looked to the Caribbean a few years ago feared 
mostly, that you would have territorial diversification 
before people began to think regionally. So, you might 
have fourteen countries coming along and demanding 
special treatment for industries which were hardly 
viable. There is an example of that in the oil refinery 
that is being built in Antigua. 


Senator Grosart: That is the case I am thinking of. It 
would seem to indicate that the Eastern Caribbean 
Common Market is pretty lively, if they are restricting 
the importation of Trinidad oil into that area, and 
favouring the building of a refinery in Antigua. 


Professor Doxey: I think this certainly could be- 
come a threat, but at the moment one hopes it will be 
worked out staisfactorily at some stage or other. 


The Chairman: As a result of the Antigua refinery, 
what has happened to the price of gasoline in 
Antigua? 


Professor Doxey: I understand it has gone up, 


Senator Grosart: Are there other examples in the 
Eastern Caribbean Common Market of restrictions on 
imports—intra-regional imports? 


Professor Doxey: In certain cases they can raise 
restrictions. So far, I understand, this has not been a 
problem, but it is a point of discussion. The weaker 
territories feel that some of their industries might be 
driven out by the products of the stronger territories. 
The Eastern Caribbean, and possibly Barbados which 
has now a growing clothing industry, for instance, 
would be concerned about imports form Jamaica. 
There is a fear that one way by which a market may 
be broken into is by a lowering of standards, and 
because of a fear of this there is now a special group 
under CARIFTA studying the possibility of a regional 
standard of production. If a territory fell below that 
standard then another territory would be entitled to 
discriminate against it. 


Senator Grosart: Would that include value added? 
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Professor Doxey: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: Are there cases now of some 
cheating in this area of value added? 


Professor Doxey: I would hate to comment on that, 
because the only reports one gets are those in the 
newspapers, and more often than not they concern a 
special interest pleading its case. One does read this 
type of report. but I have no direct evidence of the 
occurrence of this sort of thing. 


Senator Grosart: Do you see CARIFTA becoming 
eventually viable if it fails to become a Common 
Market? 


Professor Doxey: I would hope it would inevitably 
lead to an integration of policy-making and eventual 
economic union. I think the important thing for us to 
realize is that increasingly West Indians are becoming 
aware of the fact that it is very easy to drift aimlessly 
into a free trade area in the belief that this will lead to 
something more. I think they are beginning to think 
beyond the free trade area, but Ihope that they do not 
think of moving beyond that direction too quickly 
because the problems of getting a free trade area 
operating are so immense that it will be a decade 
before they reach the stage of being able to talk in 
terms of economic union. But, the important thing is 
that for the first time, certainly in contrast to the 
previous federation, people at all levels are not simply 
talking but are having to work with the problems of 
co-operation—problems which you have raised, for in- 
stance—and they are having to find solutions. I think 
this is a very good exercise. 


Senator Grosart: What entity is operating The Palm 
and The Maple, the two ships we provided the federa- 
tion at a cost of $6 million? 


Professor Doxey: There is a special regional shipping 
committee that has been working these ships, and I 
think there have been discussions as to whether this 
should fall under CARIFTA, at some stage, or under 
some special agency of CARIFTA. You know, there 
has been the suggestion made, particularly by Guyana, 
that a third ship be added to the fleet to encourage 
this. On the other hand, there are those who criticize 
the fleet as being uneconomic, who think it would be 
best to scrap it. That is one view. You have views on 
both sides; you have those who feel this could be 
expanded to become a really effective regional carrier 
and those who feel that a substitute could be found. 


Senator Grosart: What is the deficit on the operation 
of these two ships, and who is paying it? 


Professor Doxey: I am not sure of the exact figure, 
but the governments of the region are supposed to 
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contribute to the deficit of the operation, all the 
participating countries. 


Senator Grosart: Is it a substantial deficit, do you 
know? 


Professor Doxey: Not too substantial. I hate te 
quote a figure if I cannot remember the exact figure. 
but I seem to recall that it is a modest sum. 


Senator Grosart: At one time it was the subject of 2 
great deal of criticism down there, that Canada sup: 
plied the federation, as it then was, with two ships ane¢ 
the federation had to find the money to pay the 
deficit. That is not a serious criticism now, I take it? 


Professor Doxey: I think the principal criticism 
seems to arise out of the technical nature of the ships. 
These ships are getting old. Many people feel there 
may be newer and more effective methods of trans 
portation in the Caribbean. For instance, the container 
ship may be the answer to many of the problems of 
the Caribbean. Container ships could collect small 
cargo through containers and remove them across the 
area. These people are also talking in terms of the 
possibility of some form of hydrofoil operation from 
territory to territory. However, I am not technically 
competent enough to comment on the feasibility of 
these, but this type of discussion is taking place. 


Senator Grosart: Do you know if anything is being 
done at the moment in the way of studies or action 
taken to provide a practical transportation link be 
tween the Commonwealth Caribbean and Canada? 
| 

Professor Doxey: As you know, an arrangement has, 
been entered into between Air Canada and Air 
Jamaica... | 


Senator Grosart: I am speaking of sea transporta- 
tion. | 
7 

Professor Doxey: I understand that certain com 
mercial interests are at the moment examining this 
possibility. I have been told that one thing they have) 
been looking at very carefully is the possibilities of the 
container ship industry. The type of operation they | 
are thinking of in the Eastern Caribbean, for instance, 


is to use Barbados as a base for ocean-going container 
ships, which would pick containers sent from the 
smaller islands. This would overcome the problem of: 
the ship calling in at all the smaller islands; the con-| 
tainers are gathered in Barbados and placed on to the | 
ship. 


In talking about transportation one has the extra 
ordinary dilemma: which came first, the chicken 0: 
the egg? If you ask shipping interests why they el 
not providing a better service between the Caribbean 


and Canada they will say that there are no goods 4 


ansport. On the other hand, if you ask people in the 
Caribbean why they are not exploring the Canadian 
narket they will say that there is no transportation. It 
s a very difficult problem to reconcile. Where does 
yne start? 


Senator Thorvaldson: I think there is a complete 
Jansard report on this whole problem, made a few 
fears ago in this committee when we were studying 
vertain aspects of the Commonwealth. I will try to 
rovide you with that. 


Senator Grosart: Would you regard providing this 
ea link as perhaps one of the most important con- 
ributions Canada might make? 


Professor Doxey: I would say that if we were going 
o talk in terms of the type of trading arrangements I 
lave in mind, then obviously both air and sea links 
ill have to be developed far beyond what they are 
oday. I stress air as well because the possibility of air 
reighting many of the commodities is very real. I will 
tive one example. In the banana industry in the 
Vindwards, certain interests are exploring this possibi- 
ity at the moment, I understand. 


Senator Thorvaldson: This was the sort of thing I 

iad in mind when I referred to citrus fruits and ocean 

reight being cheap. It occured to me that using ocean 

i might be one way of being able to compete 

vith California. 

Professor Doxey: If I can elaborate, I understand it 
far cheaper to take a container ship to the American 
aboard and ship the commodity by rail—and I am 

issured of this by transportation experts—than taking 

t up through Halifax. There one runs into the prob- 

em of port of origin. 


Senator Grosart: What is that port of origin problem 
n terms of the Canadian preferential tariff? 


Professor Doxey: It has to enter Canada by a Cana- 
jan port. If it enters Canada via the United States 
hey run into difficulties as regards the preferential 
axiff 

Senator Grosart: You say they run into difficulties. 
here is no tariff if it does not come through a 
Janadian port you mean? 


Professor Doxey: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: I have asked this final question of 
‘ther witnesses. Is anything being done by CARIFTA 
0 set up a marketing agency for the Caribbean? 


Professor Doxey: There are groups involving people 
t the official level, in the private sector and from 


a 
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universities to study this problem. It is one of the 
problems being studied at the moment. 


Senator Grosart: Is there any survey of the potential 
of these specialty market items such as you men- 
tioned, like limes? Is any study being made of the 
total economy of the Commonwealth Caribbean to 
pinpoint those items? 


Professor Doxey: The most significant studies have 
been done at the University of the West Indies on 
economic integration. Several of these have looked at 
certain specific industries, bauxite being one and the 
banana industry another. In addition to that there 
have been various privately sponsored studies. For 
instance, the A.D. Little Corporation made a study in 
Barbados a few years «go and examined certain possi- 
bilities, and I understand that some of these have been 
carried out. Quite a number of studies have taken 
place to examine possibilities of one sort and another, 
but none have resulted in significant changes of any 
sort. 


Senator Grosart: This being the day after St. 
Patrick’s Day, I am thinking in terms of the Irish 
survey and the tremendous results achieved. In Canada 
today there are scores of Irish products in specialty 
shops that were developed as the result of a study and 
the development of a marketing agency. Surely some- 
thing like this should be done in the Caribbean. 


Professor Doxey: This again is one of the areas in 
which aid can be usefully expended. Quite a lot of our 
aid does go towards providing this type of study. 
There is at the moment, under the auspices of CEDA, 
a study of the potential of St. Lucia. This began as a 
feasibility study of the new airport facilities and the 
possibilitics for tourist development. At the request of 
the St. Lucia government, Canada has supplied a 
highly competent economist to look at the entire 
economy of the island and at the prospects for devel- 
opment. I think this is going to be a very significant 
contribution. Admittedly it is just one island, but it is 
a contribution nevertheless. 


Senator Grosart: I am thinking in terms of the new 
creation of a demand for available products. For 
example, the substitution and use of lemon juice for 
lime juice, will have a tremendous impact on the 
economy serving the islands. This is not being done 
systematically at the moment. 


Professor Doxey: No, and I would agree with you 
that this is one area where there is a tremendous need 
for this type of study. Economists may well say that 
tomatoes and oranges can be grown, but it requires the 
expertise of marketing and the developing of. links 
with chain organizations in Canada and the under- 
standing of the supermarket operation. This is some- 
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thing West Indians can only do themselves with help 
from others, but it cannot be found in a package. 


The Chairman: Senator Rattenbury? 


Senator Rattenbury: My question has been an- 
swered, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to ask Professor 
Doxey something about the University of the West 
Indies. I am sure he is very familiar with it. Has the 
residence been completed, to which we contributed, 
I believe, $475,000? 


Professor Doxey: The Trinidad one has been. 


Senator Fergusson: I am thinking of the one in 
Barbados. I thought that was where you were. 


Professor Doxey: Yes. I am very glad you raised 
that question. I would also like to make one or two 
general comments as well. 


Senator Fergusson: I have a lot of questions that I 
want to ask about the university and perhaps the 
information I want will come out in your answers. 


Professor Doxey: We have contributed to a number 
of operations on the Barbados campus. One of the 
most successful has been the building of a senior and 
junior common room for both the students and fac- 
ulty. This is being used very extensively. The residen- 
ces that you refer to I understand will be started in 
the fall. 


Senator Fergusson: What are they doing now 
before the residences are completed? 


Professor Doxey: Students from the other islands 
are housed privately. There seems to be no problem 
about this type of housing, though of course, one 
would prefer them to be on the campus. As far as 
the university is concerned generally, I think this has 
been one of the most fruitful areas of support by 
ourselves. It is, as you are aware, the only really 
viable regional body in the whole area and it has 
produced, among West Indians, a remarkable spirit of 
co-operation. As far as the majority of the faculty is 
concerned, there have been some very good people 
there. I would say that it is a university of inter- 
national standing. It is dedicated to the West Indies 
and they are able to submerge their individual 
nationalities. 


I think one of the things we must be considering 
very seriously is the possibility of supporting the 
recurrent budgets and not simply of capital support 
to the university, so as to counterbalance the pres- 
sures towards disintegration of this university. I 
think it would be a great tragedy for the region as 
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well as the rest of the world, if the University of the 
West Indies were allowed to disappear, for a univer- 
sity is a very difficult entity to create. Sometimes our 
students overlook this. Here a university, in a re- 
markably short time, has acquired a reputation) 
which it can be proud of and it is producing first 
rate people. From our point of view it is also useful 
in other directions. The more students you can send 
to the University of the West Indies the more you 
will insure their continuing participation in the area.’ 
I think one of the tragedies is that so many good 
West Indians study abroad and remain abroad. There 
is an understandable temptation when you realize 
they are offered salaries three or four times larger 
than would be offered to them in their own area. 
This brain drain is far more serious to this area than 
to Canada or the United States. It is very important 
that we try and prevent it. 


Senator Fergusson: If you have them educated at 
that university it is more likely that they will stay at 
home than if they had foreign opportunities. You 
say the university has international standing. What 
degrees do they grant? | 

Professor Doxey: They were originally affiliated, as 
most colonial universities were, with the University 
of London. At that time they awarded external 
degrees of the University of London. They have 
since become independent of the University of 
London and now award their own degrees. | 


A graduate of the University of the West Indies ij 
a graduate of the University of the West Indies an¢ 
not London. They still have an affiliation wit! 
London and other universities, but not in any way 
formal and there is no control from the outside. 


Senator Fergusson: What I believe 1 meant—I haw 
forgotten the expression. 


Professor Doxey: Disciplines. 
Senator Fergusson: What are the disciplines? 


| 

| 

Professor Doxey: Pretty well everything at th 
moment with the exception of law. The law faculty, 
is expected to be set up in the very near future) 
They have a first rate medical faculty in Jamaica ant 
a very good teaching hospital there. They also us) 
the facilities of other hospitals across the islands 
There is a first rate agriculture sector in Trinidad any 
the usual arts and science faculties throughout th) 
area. The idea is to try and strengthen each of thes 
three campuses by having an important profession¢ 
school. One suggestion is that the law school shout 
be in Barbados. i 


Senator Fergusson: Is it co-educational? 


Professor Doxey: Oh, yes. 


Senator Fergusson: What proportion of the stu- 
dents would be female? 


Professor Doxey: In Barbados I would say roughly 
between 25 and 30 per cent. | will add that I am 
delighted, as an economist, to find for the first time 
of my career at least a quarter of my students are 
female. Everywhere else in the world girls seem to be 
frightened of economics. 


Senator Fergusson: Are they having any difficulty 
in the Barbados campus in regard to the student 
‘power and the difficulties that are arising in some of 
our universities? 


Professor Doxey: I do not think the university 
would be a university if we did not have something 
of this sort. So far it is relegated to dialogue, discus- 
sions and interested meetings. Some Barbadians get 
upset when a visitor is criticized at a meeting. My 
attitude is that this is the essence of a university and 
if you come to speak to a university group you must 
expect that. There is certainly no violence. There is a 
healthy discussion. 


Senator Fergusson: No violence against the admin- 
istration? 

| 

Professor Doxey: No. 


_ Senator Fergusson: I do not want to ask so many 
questions, but I find this a very interesting field. 
There is one thing I would like to ask. Is there any 
technical education going on? 

! 
| Professor Doxey: This is an area in which the 
‘whole of the Commonwealth Caribbean has been 
sadly in deficit in the past. In recent years there 
‘have been strong moves to try and set up technical 
schools. We have contributed quite considerably in 
the eastern Caribbean to the staffing and furnishing 
of these schools. Nevertheless, the technical side is 
still neglected and hopefully one can see changes 
taking place. The same applies to commercial educa- 
tion and business schools. Such education has not 
‘yet reached a level where one can feel satisfied. 


_ Senator Fergusson: Thank you. 

Senator Grosart: Are your labour unions sympa- 
thetic with the development of vocational and tech- 
nical schools? 


Professor Doxey: Labour unions are very strong. I 
have not encountered any objections in Barbados. For 
instance, the Barbados Workers Union, which is a 

powerful union, co-operates as much as possible with 
the universities and other teaching bodies to try and 
Offer their work in special types of training. I do not 
think in principle that they have objected. One has not 
Seen any signs. 
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Senator Grosart: There have at times been clashes 
between the apprenticeship principle and more or less 
the scholastic type of preparation. 


Professor Doxey: Yes, and the unions have very 
strong views on a lot of these issues. 


Senator Martin: I wonder if Professor Doxey—I 
found it very interesting—would care to say something 
about his views as to the future relations between 
Canada and the territories in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean that do not now enjoy full self-governing 
Status. 


Professor Doxey: Do you mean political associa- 
tions? 


Senator Martin: How do you see these relations 
developing in the future? 


Professor Doxey: If I can give a personal view on 
this, I think that we in Canada are facing a situation 
where we have to make certain choices, and I am not 
referring to specific choices in our foreign policy, but 
in a sense, our desire to be the blushing bride of the 
international scene. 


I think a lot of people were shocked, for instance, 
by the fact that in Trinidad certain students demons- 
trated against our Governor General. I think this is 
part of the process of becoming a great power. I think 
we will have to adjust to this. I think we will find in 
the Caribbean that our popularity is going to grow 
less. In a sense, at the moment we are loved by 
everybody. One reason for this is that we are not 
really participating in the Caribbean. I think a great 
many people in the Caribbean however feel that we 
should do so, some because they feel others will do it 
if we do not. So I would say, without our getting into 
a situation where we become an imperial power—I 
would hate to think that Canada, for instance, is in the 
adolescence of becoming an imperial power—I think 
we could use persuasion, and I think we should cer- 
tainly think in terms of whether we are committing 
aid, sometimes, to governments which we might have 
to question. I am not suggesting that any governments 
in the Caribbean at the present moment fall into that 
category. One might, however, have to consider this 
situation, and not fall into the temptation which the 
Americans have so often fallen into, that we prop up a 
government which, for both internal and external 
reasons, should have long ago been allowed to col- 
lapse. 


There is a danger that aid is consequently simply 
given for no reason except that the head of state 
approaches Ottawa and asks for it. 


I think that in talking in terms of the one per cent 
of our GDP, and we will have to take into account 
many more factors than simply disbursing aid. | 
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think we are bound to get into the political scene, 
and I think that, if we are talking about the Carib- 
bean, the former powers that were interested in the 
Caribbean would welcome our participation. 


The Americans, while realizing that, if there were a 
vacuum in the Commonwealth Caribbean, they 
would have to fill it, would prefer ourselves there — 
and I think the Commonwealth Caribbean would pre- 
fer us, as well. 


Senator Martin: May I be a little more precise in 
my interrogation? My question was confined to 
those territories that are not now self-governing, and 
the question generally was, how do you see the de- 
velopment of Canadian relations with those terri- 
tories? Do you see these territories acquiring sover- 
eign rights in the sense that they are possessed by 
the Barbados, Tobago and Jamaica? Or do you see 
some other proposal for some political organization 
as between them? Then, how do you see their rela- 
tions developing with the other Commonwealth 
Caribbean sovereign states and Canada? 


Professor Doxey: I suppose that it is difficult in 
this day and age to define what exactly qualifies one 
for sovereignty. 


Senator Martin: Sovereignty in the sense that Cana- 
da is sovereign and the United States is sovereign. 


Professor Doxey: Then the answer is ‘‘no”’, because 
in the sense of their being totally economically via- 
ble at the moment, I do not see that any of these 
countries could regard themselves as sovereign. 


On the other hand, we have this rather peculiar 
situation in Anguilla, which does, I think, believe it 
is sovereign, yet with no resources whatsoever. 


I think one would hope that the CARIFTA exper- 
iment would bring these territories closer to the 
richer territories—and I need not remind you that 
one of the main fears that countries like Jamaica and 
Trinidad always had of federation, was that they 
would inherit the responsibilities of those areas, and 
I think this fear still exists. 


I have always felt that one good argument for Ca- 
nadian aid, economic aid, to be concentrated in the 
eastern Caribbean, was to try and hasten the point 
where one could say they were economically viable 
and then one would lessen this objection of the 
more wealthy islands to sharing in some sort of res- 
ponsibility with them. 


However, there are all sorts of difficulties when 
one talks about this, because one really cannot an- 
swer the question, as to whether they can become 
viable on their own, or how fast will they become 
viable through this common market arrangement 
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they have, or, if they join in with the rest of the 
islands, would they simply be held back because the 
other islands are in a much stronger position? 


I do not feel that, as some politicians in the area 
have suggested, they should be included in the Cana- 
dian Confederation. I think there we would have 
very difficult problems to overcome. 


The question of migration would be one which we 
must face up to. There is no good our trying to hedge » 
about that. Many of the people in these islands have 
always believed that their surplus populations could 
migrate. Grenada, for instance, has more or less kept 
its population stable for 50 years, by Grenadians 
moving out to other parts. The bigger islands have 
reservations about this. Trinidad, for instance, does not 
want to see any of these smaller islanders moving to 
Trinidad. In contrast to many areas, in contrast to our 
Maritimes, the West Indian is a mobile being. We are 
not talking in terms of having to take industries to 
populations that will not move. I am convinced you 
could very well move out the bulk of the population 
of these islands, if we encouraged them to move out, 
and it might be cheaper—I am not suggesting that this 
is the answer—but it might be cheaper to do that. 


Senator Grosart: What would be the response, 
amongst the associated and dependent states, to a 
suggestion of associate statehood with Canada? 


Professor Doxey: Favourable, provided, I think, that — 
the associated statehood was defined in some way in 


which it would be advantageous to them. I think a lot 


| 
of them felt, when the British offered them associated | 
statehood, that this was something similar to what the | 


French worked out in the EEC, and in fact, this was 
not the case. 


I do not think they would be looking simply for 
political association; they would want an association 
which would carry with it economic privileges and 
advantages to them. 


Senator Grosart: If Canada were to match 
the present level of British financial support, would it 
be attractive? 


Professor Doxey: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: The offer of associate statehood? 


Professor Doxey: A few years ago this would have | 


certainly been the case. Certainly, when we were there | 


in 1966, quite a number of prominent politicians put | 
| 


this view to me. 


I would have reservations today, because of the | 


euphoria, let us say, which has developed over § 


“exceed | 


! 
} 


CARIFTA. People are now beginning to believe, par- — 


ticularly in the eastern Caribbean, that this may be | 


their salvation. Whether this proves to be right or not 


| 


is difficult to say. There is perhaps a little less en- 
thusiasm about joining Canada—not for negative rea- 
sons, but because something else is on the horizon. 


Senator Grosart: So it may be that we missed the 
boat but we can still catch the next one. 


The Chairman: Are there any other questions? 


Senator Grosart: If I may put one question more, 
Professor Doxey, could you estimate the discount 
factor in tied aid, to the Commonwealth Caribbean? 


Professor Doxey: You mean, to what extent it is 
spent up here? 


Senator Grosart: What is the discount on the actu- 
al value of the transfer in terms of international va- 
jues? 


Professor Doxey: It is a difficult one to compute. I 
have tried lo look at various specific items. I think 
that where one runs into difficulties in trying to do 
this is that, if a country is receiving aid from several 
direction, the problem is exacerbated by the fact 
that, to give you one example, it may build up a 
transport system on the basis of German-American- 
Israeli components. The cost factor in holding spares 
and in trying to repair becomes immense. Where you 


can get the donor countries to agree among them- 
selves that “A” will restrict himself to one type of 
aid and ‘“‘B” to another type of aid, the extent of 


the problem is considerably lessened in this way. 


_ If we are talking in terms of purchasing in the 
cheapest market, then we are faced with all sorts of 
oroblems. One hears all sorts of value judgments by 
people suggesting that they could have extended 
their aid 50 per cent in this direction or 25 per cent 
in another direction. I think there is a certain 
amount of exaggeration in this. 


The Chairman: If I may, I will exercise the Chair- 
| nan’s prerogative and go back to ask you one ques- 
tion relating to Canadian and British comparative 
fatormance. Do you have an estimate of the capital- 
zation of this Canadian Overseas Development Cor- 
doration and what the cash flow might be to the 
2ommonwealth Caribbean? 


_ Professor Doxey: No, I have not. 

_ The Chairman: This would be a useful figure for us 
to have, particularly in the light of your views with 
“spect to the Canadian Overseas Development Cor- 
oration. 


Professor Doxey: The Commonwealth Caribbean 
yank feasibility study that was conducted on the 
trea did try to make certain projections as tc what 
NaS required in terms of what the needs of the is- 
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lands would be on an annual basis, allowing for what 
they called a deficit in funds that could be supplied 
there locally, and they talked in terms of U.S. $5 
million. 


It is very difficult, however, to do this exercise 
for the private sector because one would hope that, 
if the corporation were a success, the demands for 
the resources would snowball. So one would have to 
have it as a relatively open operation, and you might 
want to have borrowing powers in order to support 
its operations. It would need a relatively small cap- 
ital to start off with, but some of its operations 
might well be financed by bonds of one sort or 
another. The British have not attempted this, but this 
might be a novel way of doing the exercise. 


Senator Rattenbury: Reverting to the private sec- 
tor, how do the bank clearances compare? Is Bar- 
clay’s still a dominant factor? 


Professor Doxey: This is one of the closely guarded 
secrets. 


Senator Rattenbury: That is why I am asking the 
question. 


Professor Doxey: I occasionally do a private exercise 
of my own. The answer, probably, to that is, yes; 
although, you know, an interesting development has 
taken place in the last couple of years in the area 
which is worrying the old established banks, and that 
is the advent of American banks. The New York and 
California banks have entered the area and are com- 
peting very strongly. 


Senator Rattenbury: Not too strongly as yet. 


Professor Doxey: They have not made significant 
inroads, but they are trying all sorts of new ap- 
proaches. But one will have to see what will happen. It 
is too soon to predict. 


Senator Grosart: Is there a net inflow of capital to 
the Caribbean through the banks? 


Professor Doxey: Oh, yes. The banks, of course, 
operate on a slightly different cash reserve basis than 
they would do in their home territories. All the banks 
operate through London, as you probably know. Their 
advances down there often will exceed what a bank in 
Canada might regard as a prudent level, simply be- 
cause, if in difficulties, they can call in cash from 
abroad. 


One of the problems, which again I hope the Devel- 
opment Corporation may overcome, is the fact that 
far too many West Indian businessmen rely solely on 
the banks for capital of all forms, and they do this 
through overdrafts and loans. Partly because the banks 
have encouraged this you will find that long-term 
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capital is thus being financed by bank overdrafts. In a 
sense this is unhealthy for the businesses concerned, 
but it has been very profitable for the banks in the 
area. 


Senator Rattenbury: It retains the business in the 
hands of a few, though. 


Senator Fergusson: Professor Doxey, you mentioned 
that there was a clothing industry that might be in- 
creased, if our customs permitted entry. What sort of 
clothing is involved? 


Professor Doxey: It is largely summer clothing by 
our standards, men’s shirts and underwear. The Puerto 
Rican model is being used, and one is beginning to see 
indications of the Puerto Rican type of factories. Now 
that wage levels in Puerto Rico are no longer as ad- 
vantageous as before for the factory owners to pene- 
trate the U.S. market, they are setting up the foun- 
dation garment industry in some of the other islands. 


Senator Rattenbury: It is purely an exploitation of 
labour. 


Professor Doxey: Yes, and this brings down the cost 
considerably. This is the advantage they have. 
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Senator Rattenbury: None of the cloth is manu- 
factured there. 


Professor Doxey: No. It is finishing only. 


The Chairman: May I ask a housekeeping question, 
Professor Doxey? Do you wish to have your back- 
ground material made part of the transcript? If you 
do, we have to have a resolution. 


Professor Doxey: Yes, thank you. 
Senator Rattenbury: I so move. 
The Chairman: Is it agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


(For text of background material see Appendix 
4 <a. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Professor 
Doxey. It has been a most interesting and stimulating 
morning and I am sure I speak on behalf of everyone 
here when I extend our warmest thanks. The meeting 
is now terminated. 


The committee adjourned. 


| 
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APPENDIX “A” 


TRADE OF THE COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN COUNTRIES WITH THE DEVELOPED 


COUNTRIES AND THE AID THEY RECEIVE 


Background Paper by George V. Doxey 


Present Patterns of Trade. 


1. In spite of attempts to bring about a diversifica- 
tion of the individual economies of the region with 


the aim of reducing imports and enlarging the range 


of exports, the external trade and payments pattern 
remains typically colonial. Traditional staples still 
dominate the export trade and the ratio of exports 
to GDP remains high while the bulk of exports of 
most territories are made up of one or two staples 
which depend on preferential markets. Bauxite and 
alumina plus sugar and sugar products account for 
716% of Jamaica’s exports; petroleum and sugar and 
sugar products represent 90% of Trinidad’s export 
trade; sugar and sugar products constitute 85% of 
Barbados’ exports; over 90% of the exports of the 
Leeward and Windward Islands are made up of sugar, 
bananas, arrowroot, and cocoa. 


2. Until recently imports were largely made up of 
manufactures for consumer use with Britain having 
the dominant share of the markets and Canada and 
the United States sharing the bulk of the remainder. 
‘Intraregional trade, on the other hand, remains mar- 
ginal, through this may now change rapidly under 
the impact of CARIFTA. In the case of Jamaica, for 
instance, in 1964 only 3.3% of exports went to, and 
3.2% of imports came from the other parts of the 
Commonwealth Caribbean; in the same year 4.3% of 


Trinidad’s exports and 2.0% of its imports were in- 
traregional. 


3. Changes are however taking place and the close 
integration of the West Indies trade with markets 
and sources of supply in Britain has been giving way 
‘to a widening of the geographical spread of the area’s 
commercial relations. Of the three principal countries 
trading with the region, the United States share has 
increased in recent years while those of Britain and 
Canada have declined and the other countries have 
improved their relative positions.! The links with 
Britain however remain strong because of the area 
countries ties with sterling and their continuing de- 
pendence upon British markets for preferential sales 
of sugar and other commodities such as bananas; 
while the recent devaluation of sterling appears to 


‘'See Table in Appendix one. 


have resulted in a marked improvement in Britain’s 
trading position in the area. It would be useful to 
consider briefly the trade of some of the territories 
in the region. 


Antigua reflects fairly accurately the picture in the 
Leeward and Windward Islands where foreign trade 
remains essentially that of colonial dependencies 
exporting staples and importing manufactures. This 
situation is now changing with the development of 
the tourist industry and the building of a $40 mil- 
lion (W.I.) oil refinery on the island. It can be expec- 
ted that the island’s trade figures will hence-forward 
reflect considerable imports of crude oil. This embry- 
onic petroleum industry will be given an added 
impetus by the fact that the Eastern Caribbean Com- 
mon Market—which has been set up in the Leeward 
and Windward Islands—has agreed to place heavy 
import duties on oil imported from Trinidad and 
elsewhere, while levying only a consumption tax on 
Antiguan oil. There is as yet little evidence of import 
substitution taking place to a significant degree. In 
fact, the tourist trade is encouraging the import of 
foodstuffs. 


Barbados is witnessing a change in both the direc- 
tion and the character of its import trade. Britain 
and Canada have lost portions of their market shares 
to the United States and other countries. Agricul- 
tural products are less important, while the develop- 
ment of local industry is leading to significant im- 
port substitution and increased exports of finished 
consumer goods. 


In Guyana foodstuff imports remain important, but 
the Guyanese government is now making determined 
efforts to find import substitutes. Imports in the main 
are still from Britain, but the United States and other 
countries have made gains. Although there has been a 
steady increase in exports of bauxite and alumina, the 
over-all export figures dropped from $35.6 million in 
1964 to $29.1 million in 1966. Again, this was due 
mainly to a considerable decrease in sugar sales. 


Jamaica has witnessed the most significant changes 
in the structure of its trade, with less reliance now 
than in earlier years upon imported food, but in- 
creased demand for manufactures from abroad. 
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Trinidad’s position has been affected by both in- 
creased industrialization and the development of the 
oil industry, which has lead to increased imports from 
many countries. 


The Impact of Preferences 


4. West Indian goods enter Britain under reciprocal 
Commonwealth preferential arrangements of which 
the most valuable is the negotiated prices paid for 
sugar under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. In 
1968 the Commonwealth Caribbean producers were 
receiving £47.10 a ton for sugar in the British market 
compared with prevailing world price of £21. Likewise 
bananas enjoy preferences to the extent of £7.10 a 
long ton and are protected by a quota ceiling of 4,000 
tons on imports from the dollar area. 


5. The annual dollar gains from guaranteed prices 
are difficult to compute and in the case of sugar are 
influenced by fluctuations in the world prices. In 1968 
a crude estimate for sugar preference gains in Britain 
would be in the region of £18 million, and £2% 
million for bananas. 


6. Of much greater importance is the guaranteed 
aspect of the preferences. Without this the West Indies 
would be hard put to sell such commodities as ba- 
nanas. The sugar position is even worse. At present the 
territories can, to some extent, disregard world prices. 
Any surpluses over British requirements are sold in 
Canada and elsewhere and the lower revenue is aver- 
aged out with higher revenue. 


7. The United States does not offer any special 
trading arrangements to the area other than quota 
prices for sugar. 


8. Canadian-West Indian trade on the other hand is 
governed by the Canadian-West Indian Trade Agree- 
ments which make provision for reciprocal preferential 
tariff treatment.2 The value of these concessions to 
the West Indies is marginal. Most commodities pre- 
sently traded are not subject to duty in any case. In 
1967, bauxite, sugar and molasses and crude petro- 
leum constitued 79% of the areas sales in Canada. 
Canada purchases sugar at world prices and admits 
Commonwealth imports at preferential tariff levels. 
Since the 1966 Ottawa Conference it has remitted an 
amount equal to the preferential duty to the West 
Indian goverments. This reached about $1,000,000 in 
1968. 


9. Both Britain and Canada do gain from the recip- 
rocal nature of Commonwealth preferences, especially 
in the case of commodities where there is only a 
marginal competitive edge over other non preferential 
suppliers, but the gains are not substantial and are not 
decisive. 


2 See Appendix Two for details of this trade. 
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10. The British, for instance, could probably afford — 


to lose their preferences in the West Indies market if 


forced to do so following entry into the European © 


Common Market. The West Indies sugar and banana 
industries, on the other hand, would probably be 
seriously affected by the ending of British preferences. 


11. Over half of Canada’s exports to the West Indies 
are made up of primary produce, and sales in a wide 
range of these are not affected by preferential treat- 
ment. The threat comes from import restriction placed 
by West Indian governments to foster local sources of 


supply. 


This is particularly true in Trinidad, Jamaica, and 
Guyana. In 1967, for instance, sales to Trinidad, 
which is Canada’s second largest inarket in the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean, declined to $20.1 million CDN 
from $23.3 million CDN in 1966, principally because 
of restrictions on wheat flour, processed foodstuffs, 
poultry feeds, hosiery, insulated wire and cable, pas- 
senger autos and refrigerators. There are indications of 
a further decline in 1968. 


Financial and Technical A ssistance 


12. While the Caribbean Countries remained de- 


pendencies, they received little financial aid from 
sources other than Britain. Nevertheless they faired 


well by comparison with other colonial dependencies. — 


During the 12 years following the 1945 Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act the area received £52.5 
million or 10% of Britain’s bilateral aid for the period. 
Aid per person stood at £1.4 million as against £.24 — 
million for Malaya and £.1 million for Nigeria. 


13. British aid for budgetary support, capital funds 
and technical assistance continues at a high level. An- 
office of the British Development division is main- 
tained in Barbados, and aid to the dependent and 
associated Caribbean territories alone is expected to 
reach $25 (e.c.) million in 1969-70. 


14. U.S. aid on the other hand has until recently 
been marginal though with the accession of Trinidad 
and Barbados to the OAS these territories hope to 
receive more assistance from the Alliance for Progress. 
The problem is made difficult by the fact that all the 
Commonwealth Caribbean countries fall within the 
middle income classification group of the World Bank. 


It divides up the countries of the world into four main © 


categories with Haiti being the only Caribbean country 
which falls within the very poor group. 


15. Canadian aid to the area began in 1958.3: 


From the outset it was designed to stimulate and | 
keep alive the idea of West Indian federation. Cana- | 


3 For a detailed breakdown see Appendix 3. 
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dian assistance to the area at that time was $10 mil- 
lion over five years. It was felt that high priority 
should be given to providing ocean transportation 
which would permit regular and inexpensive freight 
and passenger service between the islands. According- 
ly Canada built and equipped two vessels at the cost 
of $6 million; the Federal Palm and Federal Maple. 
Aid was also extended to help develop the facilities 
of the University of the West Indies and Canada un- 
dertook to provide a university residence at the Port 
of Spain campus at a cost of $700,000. The link 
with the university has continued and aid to the 
institution as well as to the separate University of 
Guyana continues to enjoy priority. Following the 
1966 Ottawa Conference it was agreed that at least 
$10 million would be made available over the follow- 
ing five years. The original aid program, in addition 
included technical assistance, particularly by the sup- 
ply of school teachers. 


16. After the break up of the Federation it be- 
came necessarv to consider aid from the standpoint of 
each individual territory and the Canadian govern- 
ment now sought to concentrate its efforts in those 
areas where the need for aid was greatest. By the 
end of 1963 $10 million had been given in aid to 
the West Indies. In the period following, aid was 
concentrated in the fields of transportation, educa- 
tion and water storage. By 1965 funds allocated to 
the “little Eight” were running at a level equal to 
what had been spent in any previous year for the 
entire Caribbean. Four primary schools were con- 
structed and equipped on the islands of Grenada, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, and Dominica, while a vocational 
training school was equipped on the island of St. 
Kitts. Two warehouses were constructed on the is- 
lands of St. Kitts and St. Lucia to make for more 
fficient handling and storage, while a variety of port 
landling equipment was supplied to five of the eight 
smaller islands. Water surveys were also made in 
Montserrat and St. Kitts. 


_ 17. Trinidad received almost $3.5 million in grants 
ind loans in 1964-65 and a further $3 million was 
nade available the following year. Jamaica received 
similar amounts while Guyana received $1 million in 
1964-65 and a further $1.2 million the following 
/ear. 


_ 18. Following the 1966 Conference in Ottawa and 
he report of the Tripartite Survey of the Eastern 
Jaribbean, the Canadian government announced its 
ntention to increase its aid to the area to a mini- 
aum of $75 million over the following five years. 
subsequently after a meeting of ministers from the 
4ewards and Windwards and Barbados, it was made 
nown that Canada would concentrate its aid in that 
Tea over the next five years in the fields of agricul- 
ure, water resources development, education, and 
fansportation. 
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19. In 1967-68 Canadian aid allocations to the 
Caribbean totalled $17.2 million made up of $9.2 
million in grants and $8 million in development 
loans. This increase represented an even higher 
undertaking than was given at the 1966 Common- 
wealth Caribbean Conference. 


20. In 1968-69, Canadian aid to the Caribbean area 
will total $22 million divided into $12.5 million for 
grant projects and $9.5 million for development 
loans. 


21. Canada is also participating in the Regional De- 
velopment Agency in the Eastern Caribbean, and is 
likely to support the recently established Regional 
Development Bank. 


The Need for Further Aid 


22. For development aid purposes the region can be 
divided into the growing “haves” and the “have- 
nots”. Jamaica, Trinidad and to a lesser extent Bar- 
bados are probably in a position where much of 
their development could be financed from local sour- 
ces. The other territories are less fortunate. 


23. While the need for development aid is greatest in 
the poorer areas, there is a continuing need for tech- 
nical assistance of all kinds through-out the Carib- 
bean, especially in the field of manpower develop- 
ment. 


24. The major problem may now be that of assuring 
that aid funds are spent in the wisest manner with 
objectives clearly defined. 


25. There is now a greater relationship between aid 
and trade. 


26. With the growing diversification of the West 
Indies and hope-fully its acceleration through the 
work of CARIFTA and the Regional Development 
Bank, there will be a growing need for new markets. 
It might well be wiser to examine the possibilities of 
these rather than supporting outdated industries. 


27. Donor countries will have to consider carefully 
whether the indefinite continuance of guaranteed 
markets for traditional West Indian exports is wise. 
Would, for instance, the offer by Canada of special 
arrangements for West Indian sugar merely postpone 
the overdue rationalisation of the industry? Would it 
not be wiser to courage more profitable industries 
such as vegetable growing or clothing? Should 
Canada also consider giving tourism a boost for in- 
stance by allowing tax concessions for tourists who 
take their holidays in the Caribbean and by substan- 
tial increases in duty free allowances, and the assur- 
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ance of lower fares? Should aid be directed more West Indian Trade Agreement with the object of 
to encouraging West Indian participation in local tieing it in with aid objectives? Should it not 


industries particularly in the field of tourism? Should become an aid treaty rather than a mutual trade 
Canada not consider a major overhaul of the Canada- agreement? 


APPENDIX ONE 


THE PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
OF SELECTED COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN COUNTRIES 


| 
| 
| 
(Percentages) | 
| 
| 


1938 1954 1964 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 

Antigua 

United States n.a. 20 et: 28 6 

Britain n.a. 39 83 26 74 | 

Canada n.a. 12 0.24 13 0.5 | 

Other na. 29 15.8 33 19.5 | 
Barbados 

United States iV 7 7 1 16 8 

Britain 41 47 40 58 30 44 

Canada 13 42 18 26 nD 10 

Other 34 4 35 15 42 38 
Guyana 

United States 12 4 14 8 23 16 

Britain 52 34 47 37 33 21 

Canada 15 53 10 39 9 30 

Other Bil 9 29 16 35 33 
Jamaica 

United States 22 4 16 15 3 35 

Britain 34 59 42 53 25 29 

Canada 16 My 13 17 11 21 

Other 28 10 29 15 33 15 | 
Trinidad 

United States 24 5 8 5 14 28 

Britain 37 44 38 40 18 22 | 

Canada 12 7 8 5b 5 5 

Other IF) 44 46 50 63 45 eu 


4Figures are for 1960 
bFigures are for 1953 


SOURCES: Dominion Bureau of Statistics and The Economist Intelligence Unit. 


The Commonwealth Caribbean ranks 10th among 
Canada’s overseas customers and in 1967 Canadian 
exports to the area were valued at $108.2 million 
CDN or about 2% of total exports. On the other 
hand, Canadian imports from the area amounted to 


CANADA—COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN TRADE 


Table One 


Canadian Exports to the Commonwealth Caribbean 
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CANADIAN TRADE WITH 
THE COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 


(Cdn. $ millions) 


1965 1966 
Jamaica 30/53 4553-5 
Trinidad & Tobago 21.5 23.3 
Guyana Tt e9.9 
Barbados G8 Ali8.1 
Bermuda 6.0 Ay 57.4 
Bahamas 9.3 10.8 
Leeward & Windwards 8.0 8.8 
British Honduras ial a) 


90.7 102.8 108.2 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Table Two 


Principal Canadian Exports 


slour 

“ish, Pickled, Salted 

Meats 

“ish, Canned 

Motor Vehicles & Trucks 

Drugs & Medicines 

um ber 

Jextiles 

Aircraft & Parts 

Newsprint 

nsulated Wire & Cable 
“ires & Tubes 

ilk Powder 

dining & Quarrying 
Machinery & Parts 
Aluminum Bars, Rods 
-and Sheets 

ron and Steel Pipes 
and Tubes 

‘oultry Feeds 


63.5 


to the Commonwealth Caribbean 


(Cdn. $000’s) 


1965 


11,138 
7,204 
6,013 


139 


626 
ip189 


1966 


LU.253 
8,105 
5,204 
4,245 
5,479 
2,411 
2,503 
2,113 

122 
1,774 
1,458 
1,784 

954 


520 
1,055 


768 
1,484 


1967 


8,413 
8,320 
5,246 
4,428 
2,634 
2,629 
2,560 
2,303 
2238 
2,194 
1,583 
1,497 
1,461 


12 
1,145 


1,120 
1,046 


lus an extremely broad range of fully manufactured 


roducts. 
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$89.1 million CDN in 1967 or about 13% of the 


area’s total exports. 


The following tables show details of recent trade 


trends. 


Table Three 


Canadian Imports from the Commonwealth Caribbean 
(Cdn. $millions) 


Jan.- Jan.- 
July July 
1965 1966 1967 1967 1968 
Jamaica SOOM si see Sle 9s. Leo 15.6 
Guyana 22202951 93010) 1321" 13:3 
Trinidad & Tobago 16.7 16.0 18.7 11.7 11.9 
Barbados S30 28 351 1.9 6 
British Honduras 1.2 1.5 1.9 a 15 
Leeward & Windwards .8 9 1.4 4 sii 
Bahamas SS ihe 22 ile! 1.4 
Bermuda lee eee wit 2 i 
85.3 89.1 89.1 6:5 45.3 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Table Four 
Principal Canadian Purchases from the 
Commonwealth Caribbean 
(Cdn. $000’s) 
1965 1966 1967 
Bauxite & Alumina 43,781 49,518 48,300 
Raw Sugar Pole GS 596 hE 785 
Crude Petroleum 8,917 8,453 9,504 
Molasses 2,359 2,944 3,864 
Rum 1,05? 1,682 22835 
Fruit Juices 1,126 1,391 1,036 
Coffee 398 396 $05 
Nutmegs & Mace Sif} 258 307 
Liqueurs 151 320 280 
Vegetables Fresh 178 188 254 
Cocoa Beans 281 47 719 
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CAPITAL PROJECTS COMPLETED TO APRIL 1, 1968 


Jamaica 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Guyana 


British Honduras 
Barbados 


Antigua 


Montserrat 
St. Kitts 


Dominica 


Grenada 


St. Lucia 


St. Vincent 


University of the 
West Indies 


Caribbean Area 


Vocational training equipment 
Technical school equipment 
Pipe for rural water schemes 


Canada Hall, UW 1 

Fire-fighting equipment 

Canada Law Reports 

Prefeasibility studies, water and transport 
VOR aircraft guidance system 

Rural electrification equipment (loan) 
Port equipment (loan) 


Front end loaders 

Fire trucks; dump trucks 
Technical school equipment 
Twin Otter aircraft 

Two diesel locomotives 
Highway equipment 


Equipment for surveying team 


Pilot launch 
Port handling equipment 


Jennings primary school 
Port handling equipment 
Harbour launch 


Port handling equipment 


Vocational school equipment 
Port handling equipment 
Port warehouse 

Water development 


Natural resources survey 
Port handling equipment 
Goodwill primary school 


Primary schools at Sauteurs and Gouyave 
Port handling equipment 


Port warehouse 
Banana study 
Fertilizer 


Deep water wharf 

Port handling equipment 

Water supply system for Kingston 
Fertilizer 


Furniture and equipment for Barbados 
campus 


Two cargo passenger vessels 
Film on West Indies Federation 
Feasibility studies in small islands 


Total value of capital projects 


$ 


CANADIAN AID TO THE COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 


(Source: C.1.D.A.) , 


40,000 
191,000 
160,000 


700,000 
20,000 
2,000 
45,000 
150,000 
650,000 
350,000 


30,000 
44,500 
2,500 
330,000 
390,000 
550,000 


54,000 


44,500 
55,500 


362,500 
2,400 
33,265 


2,500 


29,500 
46,200 
50,000 
575,000 


34,700 
39,000 
362,500 


725,000 
33,500 


50,000 
50,000 
52,500 


1,000,000 
35,500 
16,300 
$2,500 


126,000 


5,800,000 
10,000 
10,200 


$ 13,311,265 


Total 


391,000 


1,917,000 


1,347,000 


54,000 
‘ 


100,000 | 


398,165 
2,500 


700,700 


436,200 


758,500 
152,500 
1,104,300 
126,000 


5,820,200 
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CURRENT PROJECTS 


JAMAICA 


Loan Projects 


ms 


Olivier Bridge—Construction and supply of 
equipment. $700,000. 


. Harbour View Sewerage—Design, construction 


and supply of pipe, pumps and fittings for small 
water projects. $925,000. 


. Rural Schools—$1.5 million has been allocated 


to provide 40 prefabricated rural schools. 


. V.H.F. Radio Telephone—System to benefit the 


Ministries of Communications and Works, Agri- 
culture and Lands, and Local Government at a 
Canadian cost of $500,000. 


. Public Works Equipment—Building material 


equipment for a youth training camp, a public 
works workshop, road building maintenance 
equipment, and airport fire-fighting equipment. 
$800,000. 


. Small Bridges—To improve road communication 


in the island. $300,000. 


. Hospital Equipment—For 150-bed hospital in the 


town of May Pen. $475,000. 


. Low Cost Housing—Rural housing scheme will 


supply two-bedroom houses. $575,000. 


. Preinvestment and Feasibility Studies—To finance 


studies by Canadian individuals and firms in 
the industrial, fisheries, agricultural and other 
natural resources sectors. $1 million. 


. Eastern St. Mary Water Distribution Scheme— 


$1.2 million loan will be used to provide pipes, 
fittings, pumps, motors and related material for 
construction of a water supply system in the 
eastern part of the Parish of St. Mary, in the 
north-eastern part of the island. 


| TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
Loan Projects 
1. Lumber—$400,000. 


2. Factory Shells—First three factories now open 


and delivery of additional shells underway. 
$1.250 million. 


3. Port Warehouse—$250,000. 
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4. Aerial Survey—First year’s photography now 


a 


6. 


complete; mosaics now being produced. 
$750,000. 


Water Resources Survey —$340,000. 


Dairy Development—Approximately 1,250 head 
of cattle purchased and shipped. $900,000. 


. Transportation Survey —$400,000. 


GUYANA 


Grant Projects 


i 


Aid to Amerindians—Project includes water drill- 
ing equipment, well-drilling advisers and medical 
equipment. $170,000. 


. University of Guyana—JSoint Guyanese/British/- 


Canadian project. $1 million. 


. New Amsterdam Vocational Institute—Canadian 


contribution of $600,000 for capital project and 
$1 million for technical assistance, 


. New Amsterdam Fish Centre—Design and con- 


struction. $150,000. 


Loan Projects 


.. 


pe 


Aerial Survey and Mapping—First season photog- 
raphy and triangulation flying are complete. 
$1.8 million. 


Twin Otter Aircraft $500,000. 


EASTERN CARIBBEAN REGION 


Grant Projects 


1. 


4, 


Water Development—Montserrat—$3 80,000 
—Antigua—$250,000 
—St. Lucia—$350,000 
—St. Vincent—$75,000 


. Schools—Dominica—$600,000 


—Antigua—$600,000 
—St, Lucia—$200,000 


. Fish Storage Plant—Grenada—$ 235,000 


Harbour Launch—Antigua—$33,265 


. Air Terminal—Montserrat—Design and furniture 


for terminal building. $250,000. 
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Loan Project 
1. Dairy Development—Barbados—$250,000. 


CONCENTRATION ON AID TO AIR TRANSPORT, 
EDUCATION, WATER DEVELOPMENT AND 
AGRICULTURE 


The Eastern Caribbean Governments have been in- 
formed that over the next five years Canada would 
prefer to concentrate on aid to air transport, educa- 
tion, water development and agriculture in the re- 
gion. 


Air Transport 


1. Extension to Coolidge Field—Antigua—$1.674 
million, 


2. Jet facilities at Beane Field—St. Lucia—$2.110 
million. 


3. Improvements, Melville Hall Airport—Dominica— 
$200,000. 
Airport —Nevis— 


4. Improvements, Newcastle 


$220,000. 
5. Technical assistance, reserve, etc.—$596,000. 
Education 


$5 million will be used for capital assistance over the 
next five years. Financial requirements for the 
schools now underway for Antigua, Dominica and 
St. Lucia are expected to be about $2 million in this 
period. 
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Water Development 


‘| 
Out of the $5 million allocated to this sector, ‘4 
proposed first year allocation of $1 million will be 
efit Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, St. Kitts, Nev 
Anguilla, and St. Lucia. 


Agriculture 


Assistance to agriculture will amount to $1 millic. 
over the next five years. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 
Grant Project 


1. Belize Bridge -$500,000. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 


The University of the West Indies prepared a pro 
gram to involve the use of the $5 million Canadiar 
grant aid over a five-year period which commence¢ 
in 1966. About one-third of the funds will be use¢ 
for capital assistance, one-third for scholarships in 
Canada and at the UWI, and one-third for the pro 
vision of Canadian professors, | 
Capital Assistance | 


1. Design of buildings—$90,000 


2. Construction of Barbados Residence—$475,00C 


Wovernment 


Publications 


First Session—Twenty-eighth Parliament 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The Honourable J. B. Aird, Chairman 


Aird 
Belisle 
Cameron 
Carter 
Choquette 
Croll 
Davey 
Eudes 
Fergusson 
Gouin 


The Honourable Senators: 


Grosart 

Haig 

Hastings 

Laird 

Lang 

Macnaughton 
McElman 

McLean 

O’Leary (Carleton) 
Pearson 


Phillips (Rigaud) 
Quart 

Rattenbury 
Robichaud 

Savoie 

Sparrow 

Sullivan 
Thorvaldson 
White 

Yuzyk— (30) 


Ex Officio Members: Flynn and Martin 


(Quorum 7) 


ee ea Se ed 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 19th, 1968: 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed of thirty mem- 
bers, seven of whom shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred 
on motion all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers, and other 
matters relating to foreign and commonwealth relations generally, 
including: 


(i) Treaties and International Agreements. 
(ii) External Trade. 

(iii) Foreign Aid. 

(iv) Defence. 

(v) Immigration. 

(vi) Territorial and Offshore matters. 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1968: 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable Senators Aird, Belisle, Cameron, Carter, Choquette, 
Croll, Davey, Eudes, Fergusson, *Flynn, Gouin, Grosart, Haig, Hastings, 
Laird, Lang, Macnaughton, *Martin, McElman, O’Leary (Carleton), 
Pearson, Phillips (Rigaud), Quart, Rattenbury, Robichaud, Savoie, 
Sparrow, Sullivan, Thorvaldson, White and Yuzyk. (30) 


*Ex officio members 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, February 
4th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Martin, P.C., moved, seconded by the Hon- 


ourable Senator McDonald: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be author- 
ized to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any 
matter relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any 
matter assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, 
in particular, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, on any 
matter concerning the Caribbean area; and 

That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be 
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required for the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement as the Committee may determine, and to compensate 
witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living expenses, if re- 
quired, in such amount as the Committee may determine. 
After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada—Thurs- 
day, 13th February, 1969: 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Langlois: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs have 
power to sit during adjournments of the Senate. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
ALCIDE PAQUETTE, 
Clerk Assistant. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 6th, 1969. 
(7) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Belisle, Cameron, 
Carter, Eudes, Fergusson, Grosart, Haig, Hastings, Laird, Macnaughton, Martin, 
Pearson, Sparrow and Thorvaldson. (15) 


Present but not of the Committee: The Honourable Senators Connolly and 
Leonard. (2) 


In attendance: Mr. Peter Dobell, Director, Parliamentary Centre for Foreign 
Affairs and Foreign Trade. 


The Committee continued its study of the Caribbean Area. 


The Chairman (Senator Aird) introduced the witness: 


The Right Honourable Lester B. Pearson, P.C., Chairman, Commission 
on International Development (World Bank). 


Mr. Pearson made a statement respecting the developing countries. He was 
questioned on that statement and on related matters. The witness was thanked 
for his assistance to the Committee. 


At 12.50 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Pearson, Right Honourable Lester Bowles, P.C., C.C., O.B.E., M.A., LLD. Born 
April 23, 1897, at Newtonbrook, Ontario. Son of the Reverend Edwin Arthur 
and Annie Sarah (Bowles) Pearson, educated at Collegiate Institutes in 
Toronto, Peterborough and Hamilton, Ontario. Served overseas in World War 
I, (1915-1918) as Private-Lieutenant-Flying Officer. University of Toronto, 
B.A.; Oxford University, M.A. Holds doctorates from forty-eight universities. 
Member of History Department, University of Toronto, 1924-28; Chancellor of 
Victoria University 1951-58. Married in August 22, 1925, to Maryon, Elspeth, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Moody of Winnipeg, Manitoba. Two children: 
Geoffrey Arthur Holland and Patricia Lillian. Ten grandchildren. Appointed 
to Department of External Affairs in 1928. In 1935 was appointed to the 
office of High Commissioner for Canada in London, England. Appointed 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs in 1941. In 1942 was 
made Minister Counsellor at Canadian Legation in Washington. Appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to U.S.A. in July 1944. 
In 1945, appointed Canadian Ambassador to the United States and in autumn 
of 1946 returned to Canada as Under Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
Represented Canada at meetings of the United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and at other international and Commonwealth confer- 
ences. Chairman of NATO Council, 1951-52. President of the Seventh Session 
of General Assembly of the United Nations, 1952-53. Appointed Secretary 
of State for External Affairs and member of the Privy Council, September 
10, 1948. Author: “Democracy in World Politics’, 1955; “Diplomacy in the 
Nuclear Age’’, 1959; ‘“‘The Four Faces of Peace’’, 1964. Awarded Nobel Peace 
Prize, 1957. First elected to House of Commons at by-election on October 25, 
1948. Re-elected at general elections in 1949, 1953, 1957, 1958, 1962, 1963 
and 1965. Selected as Leader of the Liberal Party and of the Official Opposi- 
tion in January 1958. Sworn in as Prime Minister on April 22, 1963. Ap- 
pointed by the Queen to the Imperial Privy Council, May 13, 1963. Received 
the Family of Man Award in 1965 and the Atlantic Union Pioneer Award 
in 1966. In 1967 was made an Honorary Freeman of City of London (England). 
Resigned as Leader of the Liberal Party and Prime Minister of Canada in 
1968 and was not a candidate in the general election that year. Was Reith 
Lecturer (B.B.C.) in 1968. Created a Companion of the Order of Canada in 
1968, and an Honorary Fellow of Weismann Institute of Science of Israel 
during the same year. Elected to Board of Directors of Crown Life Insurance 
Company in October 1968. Has recently been designated as Chancellor of 
Carleton University and, since September 1968, has been Chairman of the 
Commission on International Development (World Bank); is also President 
of the Institute of Strategic Studies, (London, England) and Chairman of the 
National Advisory Council of the Canadian Institute on International Affairs. 
Party Politics: Liberal, Religion: United Church of Canada. 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, May 6, 1969. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs met this day at 11 a.m. 


The Chairman (Senator John B. Aird): 
_ Honourable senators, it is now past the hour 
of 11 o’clock and I see we have a quorum 
present. Therefore, I declare the meeting 
regularly constituted. 


As Chairman, I have two courses open to 
me when introducing a great and distin- 
guished Canadian such as the Right Honoura- 
ble Lester Pearson: I may make a short intro- 
duction, or a long one. With his approval, and 
‘in accordance with my inclination, I would 
like to make a short introduction. 


I wish to state that he is appearing solely 
in his capacity as Chairman of the Special 
International Committee examining the prob- 
lems of developing nations. As you all know, 
he has just completed a world-wide trip in 
this capacity. It was the feeling of your com- 
mittee that Mr. Pearson’s testimony here 
today would help us to gain a perspective of 
the problems that concern the Caribbean 
countries, in the light of his world travels 
and, of course, in the light of his own views 
and experiences. 


I would say, sir, that your appearance here 
today is a great honour to this committee and 
that it is also a great honour to the Senate. 
Perhaps for old times’ sake we will follow the 
_ procedure that when you have finished your 
remarks I will call upon the Leader of the 
' Government in the Senate, the Honourable 
Paul Martin, to make a comment or to ask a 
| question. Then I would hope for as wide a 
participation as possible from. other honoura- 
_ ble senators present. 


Welcome, sir. 


The Right Honourable Lester 
Pearson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Bowles 


_ I feel it a privilege, to appear before you 
' and the honourable senators who are here 
this morning to begin the discussion of a mat- 


to those things you have been discussing con- 
cerning the Caribbean region, is certainly 
relevant to those discussions. The Caribbean 
is an area where there are a good many coun- 
tries concerned with aid and development 
and with the help that they may be able to 
secure from outside their own countries in 
connection with that development. 


As you have said, Mr. Chairman, I am here 
as the Chairman of the Commission appointed 
to look into this very important, very com- 
plicated and almost overwhelming question of 
international co-operation in the field of aid 
and development. 


With your permission, I will say a few 
words about our Commission, what we are 
trying to do and the problems we face; and 
then I would hope that you would be able to 
continue the meeting by asking me questions, 
which I may or may not be able to answer. 


I have on my right my own assistant in the 
Commission, Mr. Hart, who has been second- 
ed from the Department of External Affairs 
and who has represented Canada in a number 
of African countries. He has been taking time 
off to help me with this work. He will also be 
helping me this morning, I have no doubt, if 
there are questions addressed to me. 


This Commission is, I think, a unique one 
in the sense that it really has no direct man- 
date from any government to do its work. We 
are a Commission of individuals. Each com- 
missioner is serving on the Commission in his 
individual capacity. No member of the Com- 
mission is responsible in that sense to any 
particular government. 


I was asked by the President of the World 
Bank—this is the origin of the Commission— 
with authority from the members of the Bank 
of whom, I think, there are 107—if I would 
accept the chairmanship of a commission to 
examine the experience of the last 20 years or 
so in this field of international co-operation 
for development, to analyze what has been 
done, what has been successful and what has 
been unsuccessful, and to report with recom- 
mendations, covering the next 15 or 20 years, 


| ter which, while perhaps not directly related 
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to the governments who are members of the 
Bank. Underlying this request was the hope 
that the work that has been done—and a 
great deal of work has been done in this field 
by various governments and international 
agencies—can be more effectively conducted 
in the future. For this purpose Mr. McNamara 
asked me if I would appoint my own commis- 
sioners and my own staff and carry on from 
there. 


I was concerned first to secure an expert 
staff. We are a very international Commission 
in the sense that the staff and the members of 
the Commission come from many countries. 
There is a staff of between 12 and 14—\there 
are one or two who are part-time—who work 
out of Washington. They are all expert in the 
field of economic development. They come 
from all the continents. There are two Ameri- 
cans, and the others come from Latin Ameri- 
ca, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australasia. 


On the Commission itself there are seven 
commissioners and a chairman. The commis- 
sioners are from South America, the United 
States, Europe, and there is one from Jamai- 
ca and one from Japan. We have met as a 
Commission three times, when we examined 
the work that has been done under our direc- 
tion by the experts. In addition to that, I, as 
chairman of the Commission, have been trav- 
elling around the world consulting with the 
various governments that are concerned with 
this matter, and that includes practically 
every government in the world. As it is not 
possible for me to visit every capital I have 
adopted the procedure of going to a particular 
city, and then inviting the governments in 
that area to send representatives to that city. 
In each of these cities I have spent several 
days exchanging views with government 
representatives on the problems of develop- 
ment as they see them. This has meant meet- 
ing also with representatives of donor as well 
as developing countries. 


As a result of this kind of activity, of these 
seminars, I have, since I took on this job last 
autumn, travelled nearly 60,000 miles. This is 
a fine way to spend your retirement! I have 
learned a lot about geography. I have also 
learned a lot about the problems of develop- 
ment, and the importance of development, 
that I did not know before. There is no sub- 
stitute for first-hand information. 


I have interviewed or exchanged views 
with—and sometimes I have been accom- 
panied by one or two of the commissioners 
who were particularly concerned with the 
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problems of a particular area—the represen- 
tatives of 56 governments, I have about 20 
more to go. 


When I have finished my travels at the end 
of June, the commission will have received 
the views of practically every government 
concerned, as a donor or a recipient, with this 
problem. We will then spend the summer 
writing our report, which we hope to have 
finished by September. If that can be accom- 
plished in that time, having regard to the 
nature and scope and complications of the) 
problem it will be a quite unusual achieve- 
ment. It will be due largely to the kind of 
men we have in Washington who are doing 
the research and dealing with the information 
that we supply them. 


I suspect that the main raison for the 
request of the World Bank that this Commis- 
sion be appointed to take on this job was to 
obtain a report with recommendations which 
would emphasize to everybody the continuing 
and vital importance of doing something even 
more effectively than has been done in the 
past—and a good deal has been done in the 
last 20 years—to assist developing countries 
in their economic progress; so that the gap, 
which we often hear about, between the rich- 
er and the poorer countries will be narrowed. 
At the present time, as you know, it is not 
only not being narrowed, but, in spite of all 
that is being done, it is widening, with conse- 
quences that can be of critical importance for 
the world in the years ahead. 


It is also hoped—I certainly learned about | 
this in my ‘travelsthat our report and 
recommendations may help to reverse in some 
donor countries what I might call a weaken- 
ing of will to continue this international oper- 
ation. Such a weakening of will has been 
noticeable in the last year or two in the Unit- 
ed States. If I mention the United States it is | 
only because its participation in this interna- 
tional effort in the past has been magnificent | 
and generous, and it is essential to the 
success of the work in the future. Of the 
billions that have been allocated for interna- 
tional development by the donor countries in 
the last twenty years, about half, and perhaps - 
a little more than a half, has come from the 
United States. Therefore, if the will to contin- 
ue this work of co-operation and aid for. 
developing countries should weaken, let alone’ 
disappear altogether, there is not much likeli- - 
hood of the results that we hope to achieve | 
being achieved. If I mention the United 
States I repeat it is because of its particular | 
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significance to the whole operation, and 


because of its power and wealth. 


I have discussed these problems not only 
with the developing countries but with donor 
countries. As I see it, there is a kind of wea- 
riness with well-doing that is developing in 
certain quarters, and particularly in Washing- 
ton. This is understandable if you apply it to 

the country where the application is most 

important—the United States. It is not easy 
for some Americans—and it would not be 
-easy for us, I am sure in similar circum- 
stances—to reconcile the slogans “Yankee go 
home” and “Send us more dollars”. 


It is very important to try to analyze the 
reason for this decline, in certain quarters, 
in the will not only to strengthen but to 
maintain this international operation. I be- 
lieve that it should not only be maintained 
but strengthened. 


In the United States they now have nation- 
al development burdens greater than they 
have ever had before. They have accepted the 
obligation to eliminate want and poverty, to 
remove discriminations and strengthen civil 
rights. They have all these domestic prob- 
lems. They still have Vietnam, with all that 
that means. So there is a feeling in some 
quarters there that it is just too much to 
continue foreign aid let alone increase it. I am 
not suggesting that that feeling will be the 
predominant factor in the decisions to be 
made in Washington, but it is a factor to be 
‘taken into consideration by all of us who are 
/concerned with this matter, not only in the 
United States but in other countries. Because 
of that feeling there is a greater disposition 
than there might otherwise be to criticize the 
results that have been achieved, or the results 
that have not been achieved, to emphasize the 
failures over the last 15 or 20 years. Some of 
these failures may be spectacular and they 
get more publicity than the successes. If no 
attempt is made to correct this emphasis, 
criticism and complaint will continue to 
_ increase. 


| That is the atmosphere, as I see it, in 
which this international operation will have 
to be carried on, an atmosphere of impatience 
| that more has not been achieved, and there- 
fore an atmosphere that seems to encourage 
criticism from those who are worried about 


i other burdens. 


I do not think I need say very much about 
the nature and scope of the problem. I am 
‘sure you know already a great deal but I 
\think I should say something. We talk about 


| 
| \ 
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the necessity of helping underdeveloped coun- 
tries. One of our difficulties, which has been 
made very clear to me in my visits to vari- 
ous countries, especially what we call the 
developing countries, is a difficulty over 
semantics. What is a developing country? 
What is an underdeveloped country? The 
technical definition of an underdeveloped 
country that has been adopted by the Bank 
covers those countries with a per capita 
income below U.S. $500. It is not a very satis- 
factory definition because development cannot 
be described in terms of dollars alone. 


In my travels I have visited some countries 
with a per capita national income of under 
$100, but I have seen some evidence of other 
kinds of development there which perhaps 
would not be found in some of our great 
North American cities. Development is more 
than gross national income. Yet, one has to 
take a standard, and a not unreasonable one 
is a standard of $500 per capita income. On 
that standard it is found that 77 countries, 
with two-thirds of the world’s population, are 
underdeveloped in this sense, and 29 of those 
have a per capita national income below $100 
a year. In Asia, with 2,175,000,000 people, the 
average per capita income is about $100. In 
Canada our per capita increase last year was 
about twice that. This gives a graphic indica- 
tion of not only the magnitude but the nature 
of the problem. 


The other day the Secretary General of the 
United Nations said that half of those now 
living and two-thirds of those still to be born 
in this century face the prospect of malnutri- 
tion, poverty and despair. I suppose he might 
have added, perhaps he did later in his 
speech, “If we do not do something about it.” 
We have done something about it, though we 
have not done enough; to reverse the process 
which at present results in the rich getting 
richer because they are developing relatively 
faster than the poor, who are getting poorer 
relative to the rich. 


The United Nations target for development 
in the less developed countries in the first 
development decade, 1960 to 1970, was a 
minimum increase in average growth of 
G.N.P. of five per cent a year. That goal was 
almost reached in the period 1960 to 1967, 
because over 20 of the developing countries 
had a six per cent increase or more. These 
are the ones approaching economic take-off. 
However, in the poorer developing countries 
the growth was less than two per cent, while 
in the developed countries, in the rich coun- 
tries, during that period it was nearly four 
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per cent. By making that kind of comparison 
you will understand what I mean when I say 
that the gap, rather than being narrowed, is 
getting wider. 


While the developing countries naturally 
compare their own development figures with 
those of the richer countries, a more realistic 
comparison would be their own development 
in terms of their own country’s experience in 
earlier years. You can get more encourage- 
ment out of that. Perhaps you can also get 
some encouragement out of the fact that in 
the 100 years from 1850 to 1950 the North 
American and Western European countries 
improved their own standards of living, the 
standards of living of their people, sevenfold, 
on an average per capita increase of income 
of only two per cent. They did that, of course, 
without the kind of international assistance 
that is now being given. 


If you get some encouragement from that, 
it will be modified by the fact that it took 100 
years to do it. I do not think we are going to 
be given 100 years, from 1970 to 2070, for 
these new, impatient countries to increase 
their standards of living. So we have to oper- 
ate more quickly now. In any event, with an 
average per capita income of $100 and a 
population growth of two to three per cent 
per annum, which is still about the average 
in the developing countries, even a five per 
cent increase represents $2.50 more purchas- 
ing power a year. 


The role of foreign aid in the solution of this 
problem is of course important, but it can be 
exaggerated. Aid from developed countries to 
developing countries takes many forms. No 
doubt we will be discussing the relative merits 
of these various forms of aid. The total has 
grown from a net of $6 billion in 1956 to $10 
billion in 1967. Last year it was more than 
that. I think it will be about $11 billion. That 
is a very considerable amount. These are net 
figures. It is important to distinguish between 
net and gross in the totals of grants, loans 
and private investment. Net figures are 
reached after deducting amortization pay- 
ments on previous official loans. Such pay- 
ments came in 1967 to about $1 billion. What 
is received, thus, amounts to about 4 per cent 
of the income of the developing countries. In 
other words, they still depend on themselves 
for 96 per cent of their gross income. This 
emphasizes that the problem will not be 
solved by international action. It can be 
assisted by such action, but it is up to the 
developing countries themselves. They 
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appreciate this. 
problem but they are entitled to get economic 
assistance from richer and more fortunate 
countries. That 4 per cent, which may seem 


It is primarily a domestic ; 


very small, may be the difference between © 


going ahead and not going ahead. 


One way I have put it is that these coun- 


tries must haul themselves up by their own — 
bootstraps. That is the only way it can be | 
done in the long run. But they are entitled to © 


some help from us in order to strengthen 
their bootstraps so they will not break under | 
the strain. That is, if you like, a kind of 
rationalization of the obligations of richer 
countries to help. This $10 billion in 1968 and 
$11 billion or so in 1968 is about 90 per cent 
of the total international assistance. It came 
from the 16 states which are members of the 
Development Assistance Committee of the 
OECD. About half of the total came from the — 
United States, and this figure of around $11 
billion or a little more, whatever it was last 
year, has to be spread over 2.5 billion people. 


Some people say that in this field of aid we > 
have failed in our international duty—by 
‘we’? I mean the rich international communi- 
ty—because this amount represents a very 
small percentage of our own national income. 
If you recall, the target of 1 per cent of our 
gross national product has been laid down by 
the UN and accepted by most of the donor 
countries as the objective to be achieved. Not. 
only has that 1 per cent figure not been. 
achieved, the official and private flow of aid | 
from the 16 DAC countries is now about 0.75 
per cent of GNP, which is three-quarters of 1. 
per cent. In 1961 it was 0.96 per cent. Instead 
of making progress towards this 1 per cent, 
internationally in the last two or three years 
we are farther away from it and that is dis- 
couraging. In order to meet the target 1 per 
cent of the gross national product, we, the. 
donor countries, would only have to make 
available about 14 to 2 per cent of the annual 
increase in our incomes. 


The annual increase in real income in the 
richer countries last year was about $400 bil- 
lion. That is more than the total income of all 
the developing countries. The United States’ 
annual increase in income alone is greater) 
than the total income of all the African coun- ; 
tries and India. Yet we still have some dis- : 
tance to go before we reach the target of 1\ 
per cent. 


One thing that struck me in my travels and 
in the discussions that I have had is the: 
difficulty of trying to establish a mathematical 


| 


- percentagewise. 
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target of this kind—1 per cent—especially as 
different methods of calculation seemed to be 
used by various donor countries in order to 
reach the 1 per cent. There are some elements 
of this 1 per cent figure which are of help to 
the receiving countries, but could hardly be 
categorized as aid in the technical sense, 
because they are given, for purposes which 
may be as advantageous to the donor as to 
the receiver and sometimes more advan- 
tageous. Sometimes the purposes are not 
always economic, but aid for these purposes 
is included in their figures by some of the 
countries that are at the top of the “league” 
I think Portugal has the 


highest percentage of international aid to 
GNP, which is 1.78. It is interesting to exam- 


ine the details of how the Portuguese Govern- 
ment makes up the 1.78. There is a kind of a 
competition to get a good place in the 
“league”. This puts a premium on clever sta- 
tistical work. However, that does not matter 


much. You must have a target and you have 


one. It is 1 per cent, and everybody has to 
give more if we are going to reach that 
figure. That means in aggregate terms, in- 
stead of $11 billion we need $15 billion from 


the world community this year for aid and 
development. This is not, I should think, an 
excessive figure. 


Aid has taken a good many forms in grants 
and loans and other ways. One of the things 


_ that has struck us as we have been examining 
_ the problem, is the growing importance in the 
future that will probably be attached to 


| 


concessional loans; loans through IDA, the 
soft loan affiliate of the World Bank, and 
through regional banks. There has been a 
great deal of capital transferred to developing 


countries by loans in the last 20 years, and 


there may be more in the future. This has 


been of great advantage to these countries, 


but it has imposed great burdens on them too. 
The outstanding external public debt of the 
less developed countries by mid-1967 had 
reached $44 billion. The annual debt charges, 
interest and amortization has now reached 
$4.7 billion. During 1967, their total assist- 
ance, aid, transfers and all other forms of 
assistance amounted to $12.4 billion. Out of 
that they had to pay back in previous loans 
interest and debt charges of $4.7 billion so the 
net help they got was $7.7 billion. Thus 
and—lI think my figure is correct—38 per cent 
of total assistance flows had been used to pay 
interest, amortization and other obligations on 


previous loans. That has constituted quite a 


problem and is one of the things that will 
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have to be dealt with, of course, in the report 
of our commission. 


There are one or two countries I visited 
where the repayment of old debts, some of 
them unwisely incurred, not necessarily the 
fault of the donor countries, for enormously 
expensive prestige projects, constitutes a par- 
ticularly difficult problem. In one or two 
countries, at the present rate of receipt of aid 
they will soon, through increased debt 
charges, be net exporters of capital as devel- 
oping countries because of what they have to 
pay back. There are only one or two countries 
however in that position. 


There are other aspects of this problem, 
Mr. Chairman, which I will only mention 
because they may come up in discussion. The 
role of private investment in development is 
a very important one, not always fully 
appreciated. It has done quite a lot in the 
past and I think there is a possibility of doing 
more in the future. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Would 
you like to continue on that point, Mr. Pear- 
son before the questions, or do you prefer to 
have the questions now and continue later? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think I will finish 
in about two minutes and then we can deal 
with questions. 


Trade is another subject that probably 
should be discussed. Very often, especially in 
the African countries, and in South America, 
the attitude is “if you would only give us an 
oportunity to sell our goods in your market 
you would not have to transfer capital to us.” 
We heard a lot about that. 


Then there is the problem of population, 
which is a very important aspect of this 
whole subject. In a developing country one 
does not get much net benefit from an 
increase in the per capita national income of 
say 3 per cent, part of which may come from 
foreign aid, if the population growth in that 
area goes up by 3.2 per cent. 


In some countries we have visited, this is a 
major problem. I do not propose to mention 
too many countries individually, but perhaps 
I could refer to India here. I remember in 
India receiving a visit from a particular cabi- 
net minister, just as I was about to leave to 
go to Singapore. He was in charge of popula- 
tion problems and he said: “Why didn’t you 
call on me’’? I told him I had carried out an 
arranged schedule; that I was told to see cer- 
tain ministers, and I did so. He said, “You 
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should have seen me. I am by far the most 
important person. If you had seen me you 
need not have had to worry about other 
things because I deal with far and away the 
most important single problem we have; the 
problem of population. If we can get the kind 
of international assistance that will help us to 
solve this problem, you will find we will be 
able to go ahead economically in India.” 


Then there is the problem—and it is a very 
serious one for the developing countries—of 
the terms and conditions that are attached to 
aid. This refers not only to political but to 
economic terms; tied aid and that sort of 
thing. There is also the problem how aid pro- 
grams can best operate; internationally, 
through multilateral agencies, or by direct 
discussions with governments, bilaterally. 


Then there is the question of the interna- 
tional organization of aid: how can we avoid 
overlapping and duplication and that kind of 
thing. There are so many agencies working in 
this field that in some countries we hear 
complaints that they are getting in each oth- 
er’s way, and each agency naturally wants all 
sorts of information before it takes on a proj- 
ect. One cabinet minister in Africa told me 
that he had two or three people who do noth- 
ing but fill in and send out forms to those 
who want to help them. This brings up the 
whole question of the best international as 
well as national structure for aid. 


Mr. Chairman, that probably is all that I 
need say at this point. I will be very glad to 
discuss with you any of these or other points 
that the members of the committee may like 
to bring up. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, sir. 
At the outset, I indicated that I would call on 
Senator Paul Martin. I have received indica- 
tions from Senator Grosart and Senator Car- 
ter that they would like to ask questions; and 
also from Senator Macnaughton, Senator 
Cameron and Senator Thorvaldson. Of course, 
as the meeting proceeds, we will entertain 
other questions. 


Senator Martin: Mr. Chairman, I can think 
of but one reason why you have asked me to 
put interrogations to Mr. Pearson, and that is 
to join with you and warmly welcome him 
back to Parliament Hill. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Martin: I would say to him that not 
only his colleagues in the Government of 
Canada but all of us, all Canadians, are par- 
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ticularly pleased by his assignment by the 
Bank to this important commission. 


It would be unfair for me to ask him ques- 
tions which arise out of policies in which we 
both worked over the years, but I would like 
to ask, in view of the fact that his assignment 
came from the Bank, does he see any hope, 
out of his labours, that the Bank might be 
able to develop the consortium idea, either 
alone or in conjunction with international 
organizations, to avoid what he was talking 
about in the last few minutes, the waste 
which is inevitable in bilateral giving? For 
instance, in the matter of aid, and in the 
making of effective international giving, is it 
thought that the Bank is prepared to extend 
this operation? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would like to 
thank Senator Martin for his kind words of 
welcome. He has brought up a very important 
point, which I just touched on at the end of 
my remarks. What can be done to our inter- 
national or national machinery to avoid 
duplication and overlapping and waste? He 
has cited the operation of the World Bank in 
this field. I would like to say one thing at 
once, that while there is waste, of course, in 
international aid, you cannot deal with 
amounts of $30 or $40 billion, which have 
been transferred in the last few years, trans- 


ferred to 80 or 85 separate countries, and ex- — 


pect some of that money not to be wasted— 


money is wasted even by governments of de-— 
veloped countries occasionally—not in Canada | 
of course butin other countries. This will be | 


a waste of some small proportion of total 
appropriations. Even big corporations find 
that this occurs in expenditures. After years 
of expensive research and development, put- 
ting a car on the market that is a complete 
failure, that is waste. This sort of thing hap- 
pens. Having regard to the circumstances, I 
do not think that there has been more waste 
of that kind of international aid than in other 
forms of governmental and private activity. 


A more important form of waste, if I may — 
say so—and perhaps “waste” is not the right — 
word—is the utilization of funds for projects — 
which do not turn out to be very productive | 
from the point of view of development. | 


Money is often wasted in that sense. 


That brings up the point as to how we, 
through international or bilateral action, can © 


minimize that kind of waste, to make sure 
that our projects are practical and useful and 
that our appropriations are being well spent 
on them. 
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The World Bank has developed machinery 
which is often complained about in the devel- 
oping countries because it is so detailed and 
so precise and so demanding for examination, 
before it makes loans. The Bank sends out 
evaluation teams and arranges feasibility stu- 
dies and similar exercises. The Bank is only 
one agent, though a very important one. 
Other agencies do this kind of thing, but per- 
haps not as effectively as the Bank. 


One purpose of our study is to see if we can 
come up with recommendations for some kind 
of central, supervisory machinery which will 
cover not only international agencies but gov- 
ernments themselves in their bilateral aid 
contacts, if they wish to use such machinery. 


We are certainly looking into this and it is 
a very important part of the problem. 


Also there is the question of international 
machinery to evaluate not only the impor- 
tance of a proposal that has been made for 
aid but to examine what has gone on in the 
last year in respect of the projects that are 
being carried out; to evaluate, if you like, 
development performance. The Bank now 
insists on this. That is why consortia are 
becoming increasingly important, where 
groups of donor countries meet with the 
receiving countries to examine how the 
money should be spent and has been spent. 
The fact that both donor and receiving coun- 
tries have a voice in this examination makes 
them feel that they are being consulted. 
‘There is no longer the feeling in a receiving 
‘country that it simply has no voice. I think 
this technique of consultation should be 
expanded. There are six or seven of these 
consortia now in the world and perhaps there 
should be more. 


_ This question of evaluation, however, is a 
_very sensitive matter. The recipient countries 
are anxious that the donor countries’ efforts 
should be evaluated and examined as well as 
their own to see whether they are also dis- 
charging their commitments. This is quite 
right. This is an important aspect of the 
whole problem. 


_ Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Did you 
find much evidence of waste and duplication? 


|g Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: Well, I have 
talked about waste. There is bound to be 
‘some waste. I am not ina position to say how 
much there has been. A lot of study has been 
-Made on this question. You know, if you have 
some doubt about the wisdom of this whole 


aid performance—and there are people who 


; 
} 
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have doubts about it and who think we had 
better leave these countries alone and let 
them pull themselves up because it only 
makes them dependent when they are given 
so much help—if you feel that way, you can 
find a way to make quite an argument that 
too much is being wasted. A couple of hun- 
dred bushels of wheat down a rat hole will 
sometimes get more publicity than the fact 
that, through international assistance, both 
public and private, new strains of wheat and 
rice have been developed that have increased 
the production of food grains in the Indian 
subcontinent, for instance, almost beyond 
belief. In fact, when I was in Pakistan, I was 
told they would be self-sufficient there in 
wheat production this year and would expect 
to export wheat in a year or two. Pakistan! 
Just because of these new strains of wheat, 
and the fertilizer used (they use a lot of 
fertilizer much of which they get under aid) 
and their new methods or irrigation. 


You do not hear as much about that sort of 
advance as about some spectacular incident of 
waste. 


Senator Thorvaldson: I would like to add 
here, Mr. Pearson, that Canadians have been 
involved nearly exclusively in the develop- 
ment of wheat that has been developed in 
Pakistan, and I think it is a great privilege 
for this country that we took on that project 
some years ago. 


Right hon. Mr. Pearson: Indeed it is. In 
India they expect to produce 100 million tons 
of feed grain this year. Compare that to the 
figures of production before the famine. 


Senator Martin: I have two questions I 
would like to ask Mr, Pearson and then I will 
give way to others. You said nothing, Mr. 
Pearson, about your assignment that would 
indicate whether or not you had taken into 


account assistance given to the under- 
developed countries by the communist 
countries. 


The second point is that you spoke of the 
major responsibility for improvement in their 
standard of living by the developing countries 
themselves. In this connection, would you 
care to comment on the fundamental contri- 
bution that must be made to improve the 
productive processes of the under-developed 
world through UNCTAD, for instance, or 
through what George Ball calls the “‘export of 
technological know-how” instead of direct 
grants in aid? 
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Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: On the first point, 
the part played by communist countries in 
aid for development, it is very important in 
terms of resources transferred. It is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to get detailed infor- 
mation from those countries as to their aid 
programs. We know in aggregate terms some- 
thing about it. You may ask, if this is the 
case, why did we not associate the communist 
countries with our commission in some form. 
The reason for that is that there is no com- 
munist country that is a member of the bank, 
except Yugloslavia. They have all been invit- 
ed to join the bank but have rejected the 
invitation. It would not have been possible, I 
think, to have secured their membership on 
this commission. 


Another reason is that we are all serving in 
individual capacities and it is not so easy to 
secure that kind of communist representation 
on international commissions. But we are 
hoping to find more information about what 
they are doing. I hope to get in touch with 
communist countries before we make our 
report and at least to explain what we are 
doing and why we are doing it, in order to 
remove any impression they may have that 
we are excluding them through our own 
desire from our work or that this is in any 
sense an unfriendly investigation, from their 
point of view, because it is sponsored by an 
international organization of which they are 
not members. 


I should point out that in many of the 
countries I have visited they have asked, 
what right a commission that is responsible to 
the Bank, a commission of the bank, has to 
investigate aid activities in the United 
Nations or in other places? This is an under- 
standable reaction. The fact is that we are not 
responsible to the Bank. The commission 
merely reports to the Bank and to its 107 
member governments. But we can examine 
the Bank’s operations in the same way that 
we investigate any other international agency. 
So we are not responsible to the Bank. We 
are trying to make aéeé very. general 
investigation. 


The bank has one important role, however. 
They pay our expenses. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): But no 
salary. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: The other ques- 
tion, Mr. Martin, was about the developing 
government’s reaction to the kind of aid, if I 
understood it right, which does not really 


help development. This is a real problem. It 
is very often a problem created by developing 
countries, themselves. In the early days they 
may want the wrong things at times, from 
the point of view of economic development. 
But now they are insistent, so far as my 
experience is concerned in talking to the 
representatives of their governments, that aid 
should be of a kind which will help them to 
do without such special aid in the future. It | 
must be productive in that sense. The success 
of this operation will depend on whether in | 
10 or 15 years they no longer need aid. This is 
the criterion that should be very much in the 
minds of those who are allocating funds to 
developing countries. 


There is an impatience in certain donor | 
countries—and I mention that, indeed stress 
it, because it is very important—with the 
continuance of this operation without achiev- 
ing the kind of exciting results they hoped 
would have been achieved by now. There is 
also a great impatience in some of the devel- 
oping countries to get out of a position where 
they have to rely on other countries for assis-_ 
tance of this kind, have to appear before 
international or national bodies to explain 
what they are doing, in return for which they 
get help. That is the way it looks to them 
sometimes. 


I used to point out to them that even the 
richest countries must now appear before 
international bodies to explain what they are 
doing; that the IMF people come round every : 
year to take a look at their books. 


But the relationship of aid to genuine pro- | 
ductivity and development is very much in 
our minds. In the work of the next 10 or 15 
years, if this operation continues, and I hope 
it will, we will have learned a lot from the 
experience of the last 10 or 15 years. Indeed, 
in the last year or two, the efforts made have 
been more and more important from the 
point of view of productive results. It would 
be most tragic to give up now, at a time 
when it is not only so important to 
continue it, but when we know more about 
the problem and can work more effectively in | 
finding solutions. | 


Senator Martin: What I had in mind was to | 
what extent UNCTAD had _ succeeded in’ 
meeting the problem of underdevelopment. ¢ 


Righi hon. Mr. Pearson: Well, the UNCTAD 
developments which have been rather dis- 
couraging from the point of view of develop- 
ing countries were devoted to ways and. 
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means of increasing their export trade; giving 
them, if you like, one-way preferences in the 
markets of the rich countries. Very little has 
been done in that connection. That is proba- 
bly due to the fact that some of the recom- 
mendations were not very practical; also to 
the fact that the donor countries often find it 
less embarrassing to give away $100 million 
in grants than to open up their markets to 
$100 million of imports from developing 
countries. 


Senator Thorvaldson: Are you referring 
now mainly to the results of the New Delhi 
- conference? 


Right hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, they were 
somewhat discouraging. This question also 
came up at the meetings we held in Africa 
and Asia and South America. Most of the 
representatives of developing countries said 
that if we would help them stabilize export 
commodity prices and increase their export 
trade then they would not need so much help. 
I can understand their feeling in that regard. 
Take a country that depends for 65 per cent 
of its income from one commodity, and I 
have in mind the case of Senegal which 
depends for 65 per cent or so of its income on 
the export of peanuts. Now if the price goes 
down one cent on peanuts or peanut oil, or 
what have you, the loss resulting from that 


might equal the total amount of foreign aid 
_ given for that one year. So naturally they are 
_ preoccupied with trade instead of aid. 
|} 


_ Senator Grosart: I have a few questions, 
but first, Mr. Chairman, while I know it is 
_not necessary in this committee, I want to 
'assure Mr. Pearson that his welcome is as 
universal as it is. May I say that all of us 
endorse the comments of the chairman at the 
start, Mr. Pearson, and that it is a great 
honour to this committee, to the Senate and 
_to all of Canada that not for the first time in 
_ your distinguished career you have come here 
to discuss with us this very important world 
problem. 

_ Now my first question relates to the target 
of 1 per cent of GNP at market price which 


you have estimated would this year reach $15 
billion instead of $11 billion which would 
Obviously be an on-going figure. If it was met 
'in the next few years would it actually 
‘reverse the trend of the gap? Would the 1 per 
' cent actually reverse this widening of the gap 
of the developed and the developing coun- 
_ tries? Secondly, how many countries of the 77 
| or more might we expect to reach the take-off 
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point within a reasonable time after the 16 or 
more donor countries had reached that 
target? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: So far as your first 
question is concerned I do not suppose that 
an increase of $4 billion of external aid if all 
of it was used productively in the next year, 
as we would hope it would be, would neces- 
sarily close that gap, because the increase in 
the production and income of the richer coun- 
tries notwithstanding their increased alloca- 
tion of funds for foreign aid would probably 
keep widening the gap no matter what we 
did. Building up the income of these develop- 
ing countries is a long-range process. That is 
why we must not expect that a gap of this 
kind is going to be closed in the next year or 
two because of foreign aid. It will not; any 
more than in own country the allocation of 
funds to underdeveloped parts is going to 
close the gap between the richer and the 
poorer parts. You never will close these gap 
and you should not try because that will 
mean equalization throughout the country and 
throughout the world. Now, you do not need 
nor want that: absolute equality. However, 
we do hope that in the long run we can help 
the less developed countries to narrow the 
gap themselves. This in turn will give them 
the feeling that they are going ahead. They 
now have that feeling in some countries. For 
example they are not so concerned in the 
Cote d’Ivoire with the gap between them- 
selves and the United States, but they are 
concerned with what they have done in the 
last two or three years as compared with 
what they had done in the years before that. 
The farmer in India or Pakistan is more con- 
cerned with how he has progressed over the 
previous year than with how much less 
income he has than a farmer in Kansas. 
While such international comparisons may 
serve to dramatize the problem, they can also 
lead to a misunderstanding of it. If we can 
use $15 billion of aid productively, and I am 
sure we can, we would then give developing 
people more opportunities and a greater 
chance to go ahead later on their own. 

You also asked me how many are at the 
take-off stage. The answer depends on how 
you look at it. About 30 are in the position 
that in a few years they should be able to 
look after themselves. Now some of those 
have received great quantities of aid for rea- 
sons that have not always been economic or 
humanitarian, but political. Some others of 
them have not received so much aid, but 
have looked after their own affairs better. 
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Senator Grosart: What reaction did you get 
from the donor and donee countries in terms 
of receptivity and otherwise as to the efficien- 
cy of a bilateral as opposed to multilateral 
aid? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: There is no consis- 
tent view on this. It depends so much on the 
experience of the country with aid. Some 
countries have relied almost entirely on one 
other country for help. Some countries in 
Africa, for instance, are quite satisfied with 
the way they have been given aid and they 
are all for bilateral aid. They think they can 
do better that way. Other countries have not 
done so well with bilateral aid, perhaps 
because they have been under certain pres- 
sures and as a result feel that more should be 
done for them multilaterally. But there has 
been no consistent view that I have been able 
to find. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Pearson, you spoke 
earlier about the weakening will to assist 
these countries particularly in the United 
States, and you have intimated that one of 
the reasons was that their aid was not par- 
ticularly appreciated. They got kicked in the 
teeth once in a while, and the hand that fed 
them got bitten. We hear a lot about greed 
and corruption, that this aid gets into the 
wrong hands. I wonder how big a factor that 
is. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know how 
big a factor it is. I have heard a lot about it. 
When there is greed and corruption you do 
hear a lot about it. Of course, there is a 
certain amount of corruption. However, you 
have to remember that the social, economic 
and political organization of some of these 
states, especially the social organization, goes 
back a thousand years. They have their own 
way of doing things and you are not going to 
change them overnight. Some of these meth- 
ods apply to a great many aspects of human 
activity, not only in the field of foreign aid, 
so, while there is the unhappy situation that 
money which is meant for aid sometimes gets 
into the wrong hands, it is easy to exaggerate 
the significance of this. If you are indifferent 
to or are rather hostile to the idea of foreign 
aid at all, then it is easy to point out exam- 
ples of luxurious living in some very poor 
countries which would be quite impossible for 
any of us in this room. 


Senator Carter: You said you had to formu- 
late some sort of rule-of-thumb definition of 
an underdeveloped country, and you came up 
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with the definition where the income was less 
than $500 U.S. per year. I gathered from your 
statement that your terms of reference did 
not include communist developing countries. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: But it did not 
exclude them. It is to examine the whole aid 
and development experience over the last 20 
years throughout the field. However, it is a 
little more difficult to examine it in some 
countries than it is in others. 


Senator Carter: I would think that defini- 
tion would include Red China, and the ques- 
tion in my mind is this: Red China is putting 
forward tremendous efforts, and there seems 
to be the possibility that in some lines they 
may succeed in moving from a pre-industrial 
economy to a post-industrial economy, by- 
passing the industrial revolution that the 
affluent countries went through. I wondered if 
you had any idea as to the prospects of that 
happening in the case of Red China, and what 
the impact would be on world trade. 


Right hon, Mr. Pearson: I have not very © 
many views as to the prospects of it happen- © 
ing, because I do not know enough of what is 
going on in China. But there is no doubt they 
would like to jump from the pre-industrial 
age to the technotronic age, without an 
intervening stage of industrialization. If they 
succeed in doing that, they will be the only 
country that has ever managed to do it, and I 
think they will probably have their troubles. 
However, were they successful in by-passing © 
or shortening the industrial period and in | 
going into what the experts call the techno- 
tronic society, the effect of that on their posi- 
tion in Asia would be very considerable. I 
think that is a pretty safe statement to make. 


Senator Carter: I think Senator Martin 
asked you a question about the total amount 
of aid, and I was not quite clear if I took 
your answer down correctly in my notes, 
whether the external aid totals now around 
$44 billion, or was it $104 billion? 


Right hon. Mr. Pearson: These figures are 
not final. There are difficulties about calculat- 
ing them because, as I have said, what do 
you include in aid? However, the figure usu- 
ally given for 1967 is about $10 billion, $10% 
billion, and they expect that in 1968 it will 
be $114 billion transferred. 


Senator Carter: You are talking about dol- 
lars now? 


Right hon. Mr. 
dollars. 


Pearson: Yes, American | 
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Senator Cartier: If Canada, say, gave a gift 
of wheat, is that translated into dollars and 
added into it? 


Right hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, we would 
include that in our aid figures. We would put 
a valuation on it. It would come out of our 
aid figures—in Canada, which I am talking 
about now, and I suppose other governments 

would be the same. I am not sure what would 
happen if it were done as famine relief, but I 
think that such transfers have been included 
_in our figures. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): 


does, in any event. 
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Right hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes. 
Senator Haig: Even export credits. 


Right hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, even export 
credits, and even short-term suppliers’ credits, 
even for one year, have been included by 
some countries in their figures of aid. They 
get a pretty good return from those credits 
too. There is a good deal of complaint in 
certain developing countries about being told 
they are getting a certain amount of aid, 
when much of it not only helps them but also 
helps the donor country just as much. 


Senator Carter: As an affluent country, we 
spend a large portion of our budget in non- 
productive activities. You might take the 
money we spend on defence. It is not going 
into the economy, except for what we manu- 
facture ourselves, but usually a lot of that 
money does not produce any wealth. 


Right hon. Mr. Pearson: Neither does an 
insurance premium! 


The Chairman: Agreed. 


Senator Carter: These countries want to 
Sell us their goods, and we do not buy them 
because they are cheap and the quality is 
poor. We have many reasons, including that it 
would interfere with our own industries. But 
if we did buy their products, even if we only 
burned them afterwards, it would only be 
_another unproductive expenditure. I am just 
wondering if we should not be thinking in 
terms of buying what we can from them, 
even if we give the purchases away after- 
_ Wards to somebody who can use them. 


_ Right hon. Mr. Pearson: I think we have to 

| be thinking in terms of increasing our imports 

from developing countries, if we are seri- 

_Ous in saying we want to help them develop. 
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I hope we do not have to import things to 
burn afterwards, because these countries are 
making very good manufactured products 
now. One of the ways in which they can look 
after themselves in the future is by increasing 
their productivity and export of manufac- 
tured goods, and not merely agricultural 
products. 


Senator Carter: They want us to buy to 
keep up the world price of their goods. This 
is susceptible to demand, and if we do not 
buy them, if the demand goes down, their 
prices go up. You spoke of peanut oil. 


Right hon, Mr. Pearson: That is a primary 
product. We have found out, for instance, in 
our travels that Singapore, a very interesting 
country, is at a stage of development in 
which it is approaching the take-off. It has 
achieved that position in the last four or five 
years, which has been a remarkable achieve- 
ment. I do not know—what is it?—two mil- 
lion people have done that in such a small 
territory. As I say, it is approaching the take- 
off stage, some Asian countries are now 
investing money—I think of Japan—in Sin- 
gapore because they can produce in Sin- 
gapore more cheaply than they can in Japan. 
So they are building up Singapore and are at 
the same time making profits for themselves. 
It is unwise and dangerous to be dogmatic in 
this matter of development and how it is 
going to occur. It was not very long ago that 
Japan built up its own wealth, by its own 
efforts until now it has the third largest 
Gross National Product in the world, next to 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 


Senator Martin: Mr. Pearson, I would like 
to point out that senators are never dogmatic! 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: They began their 
development by learning techniques, not from 
technical missions to larger countries, but by 
themselves learning western techniques and 
applying those techniques to rather simple 
manufactured products—silk goods and things 
like that. Yet, Japan now imports silk because 
it has found that in the course of develop- 
ment it has been able to switch to other 
products of a more highly sophisticated 
industrial character which other Asian coun- 
tries were not able to produce, and which it 
could produce more cheaply than Western 
countries. Instead of relying on silks and tex- 
tiles, although Japan is still producing those, 
they are now building 400,000-ton tankers. 
And they made the switch through their own 
effort and their own economic abilities. Sin- 
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gapore has not the resources of Japan, of 


course, but it is applying that technique to its 
own problems. 


Senator Carter: I should like to observe 
that what Mr. Pearson has said indicates that 
rather than having every country developing 
its own aid program we must have a co- 
ordinating agency. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: I could not agree 
more, but I cannot think of anything more 
difficult. That does not mean that we should 
not try to do it, but because of factors in the 
aid policies of various countries that are not 
primarily or directly related to world eco- 
momic development I doubt whether those 
countries would be willing to subordinate 
their own policies to the efficiency that we 
would hope would come from that type of 
organization. 


Senator Grosart: The consortia are doing it 
to some extent. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, they are to 
some extent. 


Senator Macnaughion: I just want to say on 
behalf of us all that we are very happy to be 
here with Mr. Pearson, and to see him in 
such good health and speaking in his usual 
interesting fashion. He threw out a suggestion 
to private investment, and as a preface to my 
question I should like to say that all of us 
know the growth in size of large international 
corporations these days, with their real abili- 
ty to invest money, to set up units to train 
the people who are necessary, and to produce 
various things. On the other hand, they run 
head on into a great deal of petty interference 
by the governments of the countries in which 
they locate. There is the question of stability, 
and the question of local customs that are not 
easy to change, and many of these corpora- 
tions would certainly like to have a guaran- 
teed return on the funds invested. They can- 
not take their shareholders’ money, stick it in 
some place, and lose it. What new element 
has arisen that would lead you to think that 
private investment can now step _ into 
this picture? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: Well, there has 
been a good deal of consideration given by 
the big corporations which now meet together 
from time to time as to the role that private 
investment can play. There has been an 
emphasis at these meetings on not only the 
gain that comes to corporations through pri- 
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vate investment abroad, but on the responsi- 
bility they have in the development of the 
countries concerned. There has also been an 
examination by the United Nations of the role 
of private investment headed by Dirk Stik- 
ker, who used to be Foreign Minister of Neth- 
erlands. He has produced a very interesting 
report, and there was recently a meeting to 
discuss that report between government 
representatives and private trade and invest- 
ment representatives at Amsterdam. Our com- 
mission has a representative there. 


There has been a_ very responsible 
approach by business in the last year or two 
to the problems and the opportunities of pri- 
vate investment. By the way, the cumulative 
direct private investment in developing coun- 
tries is now about $35 billion. I mentioned 
earlier some of the burdens of this, as well as 
some of the opportunities, but 50 per cent of 
that is in Latin America, and only 14 per cent 
is in Asia where it is probably needed most. 


I think that the role of private investment 
can be very important, but only if it is car- 
ried out by the private interests concerned 
with due regard for their responsibilities to 
the development of the countries, as well as 
to their shareholders. It seems to me that 
they are more and more conscious of this 
fact, and that there are more and more inter- 
national development companies or agencies 
being established. 


So, I think this can play quite a part in the 
future. We find in Latin America that there is | 
the same kind of uneasiness about some of 
the political aspects of private investment 
that are found in more enlightened countries 
further north. 


Senator Grosari: What percentage of the 
$11 billion is private? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: $3 billion plus— 
about one-third. As I said, nearly half of this 
comes from the United States, and about one- | 
third of the American investment—I am not 
sure whether this includes other investments 
as well—is in petroleum products. Sometimes | 
that does not help the people of the develop- 
ing world very much in a direct way. | 

| 


Senator Grosart: Canadian aid is almost’ 
totally official? | 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: Almost totally. 


if 


Senator Macnaughton: But is there a grow- 
ing awareness on the part of the countries | 
receiving this private investment of a recipro- 
cal duty to provide investors with some sort 
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of security? For example, I know of a large 


international firm which was set up by invita- 
tion in India. They have had nothing but 
trouble ever since. They have difficulty in 
getting the necessary imports, and they have 
difficulty in respect to making the local cus- 
tomary deals that have to be made. Yet, their 
basic intention is to assist. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: Well, they know, 


of course, that if they are to get private 


_ investment they have to treat that investment 


| fairly in their own countries. We have 
learned something about this. In Rawalpindi, 


Delhi, and Singapore we had meetings with 
private businessmen and bankers of Asian 
countries. We discussed with them the role of 
private enterprise and the difficulties that are 
encountered not only by them as domestic 
investors but at times as agents of interna- 
tional corporations. I know the difficulties to 
which you are referring, and I know the 
difficulties on their side. One of the proposals 
_ put forward recently is that the governments 
should insure private investment in develop- 
ing countries. Some consideration is being 
- given to that. 


Senator Macnaughton: I have one further 
question, and it will be short. While coming 
to Ottawa this morning I ran into the Speaker 
of the Senate. He was very interested in the 
Communist slogan throughout the world 
“Food and Shelter’. He did not ask me, but 
he implied that I might ask what we on our 
side are doing to publicize the efforts that we 
_are trying to make for and on behalf of the 
recipient nations. How do we publicize them? 


_ Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know 
whether I can answer that. At least I think 
we publicize it as much as they do in the 
communist countries. I think you hear as 
much in developing countries, if not more, of 
the assistance they are getting from the non- 
communist world as that from the communist 
world. Some of our publicity however—by 
’ which I mean that of non-communist world— 
is not always of the best kind. The commun- 
ists have been very skilful in their attitudes, 
in their activities in these countries, to which 
they send technical assistance. But I do not 
think we should complain that they are get- 
ting more and better publicity than the non- 


communist governments who have been help- 
_ ing these countries. 


Senator Macnaughton: The basic question 
Was: are we taking steps to make sure that 
some of these efforts are appreciated by the 
| People rather than the officials? 


| 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: If I can speak as a 
Canadian, where we are doing work in these 
countries—I am thinking of our young peo- 
ple, CUSO and the technical people who are 
out there, quite a lot of whom I met on my 
trips, and I tried to meet them wherever I 
went—in the kind of projects we have assist- 
ed with we do not run the risk of being 
suspected of having any other consideration 
than development; we have no political axe to 
grind. I think that kind of thing has made 
the Canadian effort in these countries not 
only well-known but greater appreciated. We 
have made mistakes too. We have helped 
them in projects that did not turn out very: 
effective from the development point of view. 
However, I often heard expressions of 
appreciation, and very deep appreciation, by 
government representatives in Africa and. 
Asia of what Canada had done, and what 
other countries, middle powers, had done. 


They have a feeling that they can deal with 
us without being subjected to pressures to 
which they feel they might be subjected if 
the aid came from very, very powerful coun- 
tries, or from ex-colonial countries. Perhaps 
we are getting credit for virtues and merits 
that we may not possess, but we get a lot of 
credit for it just the same. 


Senator Cameron: I have three questions. 
The first is: to what extent are non-govern- 
mental agencies involved in the distribution 
of aid programs? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know of 
any non-governmental agencies that are 
involved in the distribution of official aid at 
all. There may be some but I just do not 
know of any. 


Senator Cameron: I am thinking of getting 
the most effective utilization of aid within a 
country. I think it is essential that it be done 
by more than government agencies. The gov- 
ernment agencies may take the initiative, but 
I am wondering to what extent we are trying 
to involve others. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: I can say some- 
thing about that in terms of our African 
experience, where we have done a great deal 
through the universities, not only directly 
between governments and the universities in 
question, but by a Canadian university work- 
ing with a local university and getting gov- 
ernment help in doing it. I am thinking of 
Kenya, Uganda and Ghana. 
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Senator Cameron: Ruanda. 


Right Hon, Mr. Pearson: Ruanda particular- 
ly. I would think we are using these non-gov- 
ernmental institutions as much as possible. It 
depends so much on the attitude of the gov- 
ernment of the country concerned. Very often 
these non-governmental institutions, like 
Makerere University in East Africa, are pret- 
ty close to the government. 


Senator Cameron: I suppose, too, in some 
of the newly developing countries, the non- 
governmental agencies are not long 
developed. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, I suppose that 
is true. 


Senator Cameron: The next thing is this. 
You quoted statistics, and I may say that I 
am encouraged by one statistic that you quot- 
ed, which was that these countries are 94 per 
cent self-supporting; that is, they are produc- 
ing 94 per cent of their own resources. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: A little more. 
The Chairman: Ninety-six per cent. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: Ninety-six per 
cent was the figure given. These figures come 
from the best sources I can find, and they 
show that 96 per cent of the income of devel- 
oping countries comes from the results of 
their own policies, and four per cent from the 
transfer of resources from outside. 


Senator Cameron: I did not think the pic- 
ture was that good, but that leads to the next 
question. Are you satisfied with the compara- 
bility of the statistics? 


Right Hon. Mr. Peason: No. 


Senator Cameron: What is being done to 
make them comparable? Otherwise the thing 
falls apart. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know 
what can be done. We have international 
meetings on statistics and we try to coordi- 
nate and unify them. The United Nations has 
done a lot of work in this field, but it is 
extremely difficult, especially in some devel- 
oping countries. To find the gross national 
income, for instance, in a country where per- 
haps 50 per cent or 60 per cent of the income 
attributed to a farmer or peasant would not 
be in money terms at all, and an estimate has 
to be made of how much is non-monetary, 
that is difficult. How much satisfaction—a 
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form of income—is got out of lying under a ~ 


palm tree, reaching for the fruit to eat, and 
enjoying a warm, sunny day. A man may not 
even need shelter because the sun is always 
shining! How much for that should be added 
to his cash income of $10 a year? In these 
countries they are having a great difficulty in 
establishing statistics, but they do the best 
they can and are getting technical assistance 
from countries through statistical missions. 


Senator Cameron: It is like trying to put a 
value on psychic income. Senator Carter 
touched on my third question, which is: what 
are the chances of making it possible for de- 
veloping countries to expand their export 
trade? If they are not able to do that—and the 
UNCTAD experience has not been very help- 
ful—if they are not able to expand their ex- 
ports and get money to buy from us, are we 
not just on a merry-go-round and going to 
get worse rather than better? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is exactly 
what they tell us, that we must help them in 
trade. By that they mean we should help 
them by international commodity agreements, 


some of which are in effect and one or two of | 


which are working very well. But they would 
like more. They say we must help them by 
giving them access to our markets; that not 
only do the rich countries not give them pref- 


erential treatment, which we should do if we 


want them to develop, but actually discrimi- 


nate against them through GATT arrange- | 


ments, which give preference to developed 
countries. They are pretty bitter about this. 


I am trying to put this in a form which will | 
not put anybody on the spot in these coun- | 


tries. I was told in one country: “You people 
in the rich countries”—he was thinking par- 
ticularly of North America—‘“‘will hand us 
$100 million, $200 million or $300 million a 
year of foreign exchange to help us in our 
trade balance. Part of it is to be used to build 
up a textile industry in our country, because 
you tell us that if we are to develop we have 
to develop our exports 


voluntarily to reduce our exports to your | 


markets or put obstacles in the way of the | 


sale. Your answer is that it is easier to give’ 
us $100 million than to receive our shirts”. 
This does not impress them very much. 


Very often it was pointed out to us that the 
arguments we use in our legislatures—which | 


of manufactured | 
goods, especially of those where we have had i 
experience such as textiles. But as soon as we — 
sell textiles in your markets you ask us) 
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applies to nearly all the dollar countries—to 
get the kind of aid appropriation the govern- 
ment would like from Parliament, from the 
legislatures, is that this is going to open a 
market to us and increase our export trade. 
They read these arguments in their own 
countries and lose some of their respect for 
our altruistic motives in helping them. My 
reply to that kind of complaint, and I got it 
| from a good many, was, “Well, look, we do 
this in the western countries with the best of 
intentions because we want to get more 
| money for international aid. This is a good 
argument and after all if it happens to help 
us as well as help you, you should be very 
grateful. Even if out of a $100 million we get 
$50 million benefit, you get the other $50 mil- 
lion, That is better than not getting any at all. 
Perhaps if governments cannot use this kind 
of economic advantage argument before con- 
gresses and legislatures they may not be able 
to get $3 billion- or $4 billion-appropria- 
tions.” That is the other side of the problem. 


| Senator Cameron: Is this not the crux of 

our big problems to try and find the formula 
_ to which you can stimulate their productivity 
and give them work and so on without get- 
ting into a tangle on imports? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is quite true. 
One of the ways in which perhaps we can 
_make the most progress in this matter in the 
future is by developing the technique of 
concessional loans and by using IDA, which 
is a branch of the World Bank and also the 
African and Asian regional banks, and giving 
them more funds in this way. 


Sw 


_ This has turned out to be a very good 
_ device from the point of view of developing 
countries. They are borrowing, but at a low 
rate of interest, a concessional rate of interest 
Over a long-term. This reduces the burden of 
debt on them and they feel better by getting 


the help in that way. 


I was very glad indeed to learn, when I 
was abroad, that the IDA, which I think is an 
increasingly important multilateral institution 
in this field, and had pretty well run out of 
funds, had obtained new commitments. The 
President of the United States had sent to 
Congress a request for $160 million for the 
-Teplenishment of IDA and it had been passed, 
J believe, by Congress. This was a very good 
Sign and cheered people up in these countries. 
_ Also, after the recent meeting of the Asian 
ee brent Bank I had a talk with Mr. 
Watanabe, the President of that bank. I also 
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talked to the Vice President of the African 
Development Bank, which is a good organiza- 
tion. The founding members of this bank 
decided they would try to work out a regional 
development bank which would depend only 
on African countries for its support and 
therefore would not have to have membership 
outside of Africa. They have got a very good 
African bank with a very fine African mem- 
bership and a very good African director, but 
they have little money. They are beginning to 
re-examine the situation. 


Senator Cameron: I have a comment rather 
than a question. It relates to trying to put a 
value on the export of know-how. I have just 
come back from three weeks in the Middle 
East, where you get a graphic illustration of 
what the Israelis have done with not only the 
American know-how but know-how from 
everywhere. They have brought in know-how 
and made a tremendous change. The Arabs 
are still back in the sixteenth century. This is 
one of the most graphic illustrations of what 
a poor country can do with the importation of 
know-how from other countries. It seems to 
me that this is one of the most productive 
kinds of export we can give. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: I quite agree and I 
am glad that the percentage of appropriations 
from various governments, devoted to techni- 
cal assistance, is going up. I am also 
impressed by the fact that while there were a 
many mistakes made in this field in the early 
years, those mistakes are being corrected and 
the kind of technical assistance that is being 
carried on now is more helpful to these coun- 
tries than in the earlier years. There was a 
question of learning by experience. You can- 
not put a value on these efforts. In our state- 
ment of expenditure we put a dollar figure 
which covers the salary and expenses of peo- 
ple doing the job. But when somebody in- 
vents something that may add 4 per cent to 
the national income of a country, you cannot 
put an evaluation on that. The men who dis- 
covered this new wheat and rice strain, what 
is the value of their work in terms of exter- 
nal aid? Hundreds and hundreds of millions. 
Technical assistance is, I think, an increasing- 
ly productive way of helping these countries. 
It is also becoming increasingly difficult to get 
the right people for the work when our own 
economists are active, the kind of people you 
want for work abroad is in many cases the 
kind of people who have a lot to do at home. 
Representatives of these developing countries 
often spoke to us about sending out the 
retired technicians and executive types who 
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would be able to help them. This is being 
done more and more. Of course, there is a 
very important part of technical assistance 
devoted to education. 


Senator Thorvaldson: Mr. Pearson, I think 
my main question was covered really by your 
answer to Senator Cameron’s last question. I 
would like to say that I, and I am sure every- 
body else here, realize the tremendous 
importance of the work that your commission 
is doing. Since our time is about up, my only 
question was going to be this: would you give 
us just a brief review as to your colleagues 
on the commission and how you operate. I 
think this would be of great interest. I do 
think that the work you are doing is of tre- 
mendous importance. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: The way we oper- 
ate, as I have said, is by the chairman visit- 
ing many of these countries—he cannot actu- 
ally visit every country—and setting up shop 
in a capital where people can come, repre- 
senting neighbouring governments. That exer- 
cise has been almost completed. I have one 
more meeting in Ankara, which is for the 
Mediterranean countries and this will be held 
in the early part of June. In between I report 
to the full commission as to what has been 
going on. When we have our full commission 
meeting, and we are having one in Copenha- 
gen, Denmark, in a few weeks, the commis- 
sion will go over, not only the results of my 
travels, but the work done by the experts and 
economists in the office in Washington who 
are doing drafts of the report. 


I appointed our staff incidentally, before I 
asked men to join the commission, because 
the staff are the people who matter in a job 
of this kind. We have got extraordinarily 
good people from all over the world, 12 or 14 
from various continents. I told them last Sep- 
tember that I thought it was time to start 
writing their report right away; to begin 
chapters 1 and 2, that if eventually we have 
to write a different report we would have 
something to work on. They are doing that. 


of this 
merely 


If we meet in Denmark at the end 
month or beginning of June it is 
because we chose Copenhagen as a central 
place to meet. We have met in Rome and in 
Mont Gabriel, in the Laurentians. We will go 
over drafts of chapters in our report in the 
light of information that we have ascertained 
and will modify those drafts accordingly. 
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The commission consists of Roberto de 
Oliveira Campos, a former Minister of Fi- 
nance in Brazil. He was in Washington before 
that and I believe was also a banker. We have 
Douglas Dillon in New York, who was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and a man named Ed- 
ward Boyle, the Minister of Education in Mr. 
MacMillan’s Cabinet years back. We also have 
Rober Marjolin from Paris, who is a profes- 


sor at the Sorbonne university, and was earlier ~ 


Secretary of the OECD. We have also a Ger- 
man, Wilfried Guth, who is the head of the , 
Kredit Anstalt Bank; a Jamaican, Arthur 
Lewis, who lived and worked in Africa and 
who is a professor of Economics at Princeton 
University. He is very able and experienced 
in this field and is perhaps the outstanding 
authority in development of economics in the 
world. I do not think that is an exaggeration. 
There is a Japanese, Dr. Saburo Okita, head 
of the Japanese Economic Research Agency in 
Tokyo. It is a very good group. Our Secretary 
General, who has a very key job, is a young 
man named Edward Hamilton who was, 
before he took on this job, a liaison officer 
between the White House and Congress on 
aid and development questions. He has had 
much experience in a very important field. 


Even if our report is a masterpiece—and I 
do not know whether it will be—and even if 
our recommendations are very important and | 
far-reaching and deal with a problem of vital 
significance to the future of the world, those | 
recommendations will not be of any value if | 
governments do not feel they should be 
implemented. So it is important, not only to > 
write this report but to make an impact on | 
people who will have to carry it out. 


Senator Thorvaldson: Is this the first 
review of this kind that has been made dur- | 
ing the last forty years? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is the first | 
review of the kind that has ever been made. | 
There have been four or five commissions 
working in the United States in the last two 
or three years, reviewing their own aid pro- 
gram, and we have been in touch with some — 
of them. There has also been a United 
Nations review of the United Nations activi- | 
ties in this field. The Inter-American Bank is | 
reviewing aid and development problems in | 
its area. But I think this is the first time there ° 
has been a review of the whole field of aid’ 
and development. That is why it is such an 
overwhelming problem. 


As we were not appointed by the United 
Nations, the people there must have won-— 
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dered at the beginning what business we had 
going to New York and asking them how they 
are doing this an how they are doing that, 
because we have no authority to examine 
their activities but we have kept very close 
touch with them and with the work they are 
doing in this field, and I believe they wel- 
come our activities. 


Senator Martin: You would expect that the 
OECD would make a review? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: They make a 


review every year, but it is from the donor 


point of view. They make a annual review 
and a very good one, and the banks review 
the subject from time to time. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Not only 
have I one or two questions which can be 
answered very quickly by Mr. Pearson, but I 
would like to say, before I ask him those 
questions, that at the last meeting of the 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, 


the appointment of his commission and the 


_ chairmanship he was going to give to it, gave 


| 
i 
) 
) 
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| 
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particularly the developing countries a great 
deal of pleasure and they were deligthed with 


the prospects. So, in addition to being wel- 


comed by the Senate, you are also highly 
endorsed by the Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Association. Could I ask you, first, 
whether in the consideration of these figures, 
military aid is included? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: One or two coun- 
tries do include military aid, what I would 
call military aid. Others include what it 
would call “defence support”. But most coun- 


tries exclude military aid. So there is no uni- 


versal rule. 


I should point out that the United States 
excludes military aid from its figures, and the 
DAC figures from which I quoted exclude 
military aid. But as to one or two of the DAC 


countries—one country has figures which, if 


you examine them very carefully, seem to me 
to be very closely associated with defence. I 
do not think I should mention the countries. 


Senator Grosart: Or offence? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Mr. 
Pearson, would it be possible to establish pri- 
orities for countries, or is it the intention to 
establish priorities for countries requiring 
aid, on the basis of what I might describe as 
a poverty test or means test or needs test? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would hate to 
have the job. It could be done but it would 
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not be foolproof. This is what I had in mind 
when I was speaking, and we will have some- 
thing to say about this in our report, as about 
establishment of standards of performance 
and requirements. It would be very difficult 
indeed. It has been suggested, for instance, 
that international assistance should be con- 
centrated on those countries which have par- 
ticularly good performance and who are on 
the verge of take-off, getting close to take-off; 
that one should concentrate on _ those 
countries. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Of which 
there are some 20 out of the total. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: It would be hard 
on a country that has made very little 
progress when the reason for its making so 
little progress is that it was so extremely poor 
and to begin with was able to pull itself up 
only half an inch or so by its bootstraps; and 
which is liable to sink back again. Therefore, 
I would see some difficulty in establishing a 
sort of “batting order.” 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Thank 
you. I would ask this last question and I do 
not ask you to give a prolonged answer. 
Would you say there is more required for aid 
in infra-structure sectors of developing coun- 
tries at the moment than in the productive 
sectors? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: My view, from 
what I have learned, is that perhaps in the 
early days it was right to devote such a high 
proportion of aid to infra-structure. But 
whether it was right or not, that was what 
the developing countries then seemed to 
want. But now, we would be well advised to 
divert more of our aid to what is called pro- 
ductivity projects rather than infra-structure. 
That is the opinion of the experts that I have 
been studying. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Then you 
immediately qualify that by talking as you 
did in reply to Senator Cameron’s question 
about the need for an outlet for their 
products. 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Thank 


you very much. 


Senator Martin: When you were Prime 
Minister you announced a principle of sup- 
port for the creation of an institute of devel- 
opment, to provide research, continuing 
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examination by experts, of this tremendous 
problem which is I suppose the great problem 
facing us in the modern world. As a result of 
your examinations and further reflections, do 
you see an opportunity or a justification for 
this concept? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: Everything I have 
learned in the last ten months has increased 
in my mind the importance of an institution 
of this kind. 


Senator Martin: For location in Canada? 


Right Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would hope it 
would be in Canada, but wherever it is locat- 
ed I think it would be of the very greatest 
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importance. I know that the fact that we have 
been talking about that kind of agency in 
Canada has been received with a great deal 
of attention; and nearly every country we 


went to in Africa and Asia asked me to | 


explain what this was and how important it 
would be. So I feel very strongly about the 
value and utility of this kind of institution for 
research and development, even more than I 
did before. 


The Chairman: Mr. Pearson, as I said at 
the outset, in very simple terms—welcome; I 
would like to say now, in conclusion, thank 
you very much. 


The committee adjourned. 
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THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The Honourable J. B. Aird, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Aird Grosart Phillips (Rigaud) 
Belisle Haig Quart | 
Cameron Hastings Rattenbury 

Carter Laird Robichaud 

Choquette Lang Savoie 

Croll Macnaughton Sparrow 

Davey McElman Sullivan 

Eudes McLean Thorvaldson 

Fergusson O’Leary (Carleton) White 

Gouin . Pearson Yuzyk— (30) 


Ex Officio Members: Flynn and Martin 
(Quorum 7) 


a 


“ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 19th, 1968: 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed of thirty mem- 
bers, seven of whom shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred 
on motion all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers, and other 


matters relating to foreign and commonwealth relations generally, 
including: 


(i) Treaties and International Agreements. 
(ji) External Trade. 

(iii) Foreign Aid. 

(iv) Defence. 

(v) Immigration. 


(vi) Territorial and Offshore matters. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 19th, 1968: 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable Senators Aird, Bélisle, Cameron, Carter, Choquette, Croll, 
Davey, Eudes, Fergusson, *Flynn, Gouin, Grosart, Haig, Hastings, Laird, Lang, 
Macnaughton, *Martin, McElman, McLean, O’Leary (Carleton), Pearson, 
Phillips (Rigaud), Quart, Rattenbury, Robichaud, Savoie, Sparrow, Sullivan, 
Thorvaldson, White and Yuzyk. (30) 


*Ex officio members 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
February 4th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Martin, P.C., moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator McDonald: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be authorized to 
examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any matter relating to 
foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any matter assigned to the 
said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, in particular, without limiting 
the generality of the foregoing, on any matter concerning the Caribbean area; 
and 
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That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be required for the 
foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and reimbursement as the 
Committee may determine, and to compensate witnesses by reimbursement of 
travelling and living expenses, if required, in such amount as the Committee 
may determine, ‘" 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada—Thurs- 
day, 13th February, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate. 

After debate, and— 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Alcide Paquette, 
Clerk Assistant. 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada—Wednes- 
day, 18th June, 1969: 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs have power to sit 
while the Senate is sitting today. 

After debate, and— 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Alcide Paquette, 
Clerk Assistant. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 18, 1969 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met at 3:25 p.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Belisle, Cameron, Carter, Eudes, Fer- 
gusson, Gouin, Grosart, McElman, Pearson, Phillips (Rigaud), Quart, Robi- 
chaud, Sparrow, Thorvaldson and Yuzyk—(16) 


In Attendance: Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant to the Committee. 


Due to the unavoidable absence of the Chairman (Senator Aird), on 
motion of Honourable Senator Belisle, the Honourable Senator Thorvaldson 
was selected to be the Acting Chairman of the Committee during the Chair- 
man’s absence. 


Agreed on division—That the Committee seek authority to sit while the 
Senate is sitting on June 25, 1969. 


The following witnesses were introduced and heard: 
From the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce: 


Mr. T. M. Burns, General Director of the Office of Area Relations; Mr. 
G. M. Schute, Director Industry, Trade and Traffic Branch; Mr. R. B. 
Nickson, Director and Mr. C. L. Bland, both of the Commonwealth Di- 
vision, Office of Area Relations. 


Agreed that a document entitled ‘“Canada—Commonwealth Trade and 
Economics Relations’, which was submitted to the Committee, be printed in 
the Committee’s records (See Appendix “B” to Today’s Proceedings). 


At 5:05 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 4:00 p.m., Wednesday, June 
25, 1969. 


ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SENATE 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Wednesday, June 18, 1969 


The Special Committee on Foreign Affairs 
met this day at 3.00 p.m. 


The Clerk of the Committee: Honourable 
Senators, due to the unavoidable absence of 
your Chairman, the first business is the 
appointment of an Acting Chairman. 


Senator Belisle: I move that Senator Thor- 
valdson be appointed. 


Senator Grosart: I second the motion. 


The Clerk of the Committee: It is moved 
by Senator Belisle and seconded by Senator 
Grosart that Senator Thorvaldson be appoint- 
ed Chairman on an acting basis, during the 

-absence of the Chairman. 


The Hon. Senator Gunnar S. Thorvaldson 
(Acting Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Acting Chairman: Senator Aird had 
intended to have two meetings of this com- 
mittee next week if possible. We would like 

to seek a motion now requesting that this 
committee be authorized to sit next week 
during the sittings of the Senate. 


May we have that motion? 


Senator Belisle: Before the motion is made, 
Mr. Chairman, I would say that we have 
Many meetings next week. 


Senator Yuzyk: This is with reference to 
the Science Policy Committee, of which I am 
a member. I have not been able to attend this 
committee, which I would like to attend, 
because we are having meetings of the 
Science Policy Committee at the same time. 


‘Could some suitable time be found so as to 
avoid this conflict? 


The Acting Chairman: Yes, I think if you 
will be so good as to leave it to the Chairman 
he will try and find a suitable time. We cer- 

tainly do not want to conflict with other com- 
mittees and, indeed, we might find it impossi- 
ble to meet next week. If so, then we will 
have to be governed by circumstances. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, may I 
observe that we will be very busy in the 
Senate next week. It will be the last week 
and I wonder if it is wise for us to sit while 
the Senate is sitting next week. 


The Acting Chairman: Perhaps we might 
consider that at the end of this meeting. 


Senator Robichaud: Also, Mr. Chairman, 
referring to the Science Policy Committee, we 
have six or seven meetings scheduled for 
next week, a number of these while the 
Senate is sitting. 


The Acting Chairman: I must say that this 
meeting was scheduled for this hour because 
it was expected that the Senate would not sit. 


Honourable senators: Senator Aird has 
asked me to convey to you his regrets that he 
is unable to be present at our meeting today. 
I assume that all members have received 
Senator Aird’s memorandum outlining our 
program for the remainder of the session. 
Just to confirm this, these are notes left with 
me by Senator Aird. The Honourable Allan 
MacEachen will be with us next Wednesday, 
June 25th, at 4 o’clock in this room. We are 
looking into the possibility of organizing a 
meeting on the afternoon of Thursday next 
week with the Canadian International Devel- 
opment Agency. 


I believe you have also received the com- 
mentary on the departmental papers prepared 
by our researchers. I think we are all 
interested in seeing how useful this material 
will be. If members have suggestions to make 
regarding this material please speak either to 
me or to Mr. Dobell or Mr. Wood. 


Today’s meeting will undoubtedly be one of 
the most important of our whole inquiry into 
Canadian relations with the Caribbean region. 
As you know, the Honourable Jean-Luc Pepin 
was scheduled to be with us this afternoon. 
Unfortunately, an important meeting has sud- 
denly been called in Washington to consider 
the international wheat situation, and it was 
obviously essential that he attend. 
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As Mr. Pepin also has to be in Washington 
next week, we could not arrange an alterna- 
tive meeting. Nor did we want to wait for the 
information until the House reconvenes in the 
autumn. 


We are fortunate that one of the best 
qualified senior officials of the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, has been 
willing to replace Mr. Pepin at short notice. 


Mr. Tom Burns, as general director of the 
Office of Area Relations, is the man chiefly 
responsible for co-ordinating our bi-lateral 
trade relations with all countries. He is there- 
fore admirably equipped to explain and 
elaborate on the very substantial reports pre- 
pared for us by the Department. 


Mr. Burns joined his Department in 1947. 
From 1948 to 1968 he was attached to the 
Trade Commissioner service of his depart- 
ment and served in various posts around the 
world. From 1965 to 1967 he was a member of 
Canada’s delegation to the Kennedy round 
negotiations in Geneva. He was appointed to 
his present position last year. 


On behalf of the committee I would like to 
extend a very warm welcome to Mr. Burns 
and tell him that we are looking forward to a 
stimulating discussion. 


Mr. T. M. Burns, General Director, Office 
of Area Relations, Department of Indusiry, 
Trade and Commerce: Mr. Chairman, Honou- 
rable senators: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman, for your kind words. 


First of all, the Minister asked me to pres- 
ent his regrets that he was not able to be here 
this afternoon. He would have very much 
liked to have had the opportunity of discus- 
sing the Caribbean with your committee but, 
as you know, he has been called out of town. 


Before I begin I would like to take the 
opportunity, Mr. Chairman, of introducing 
some of my colleagues who are here as well 
as one or two of whom may want to partici- 
pate in the discussion. 


First of all, Mr. Nickson, who is the direc- 
tor of the Commonwealth Division of the 
Office of Area Relations in our Department. 
Mr. Bland, one of the officials of the Com- 
monwealth Division, and Mr. George Schuthe, 
Director of our Industry, Trade and Traffic 
Branch, who is our Departmental expert on 
shipping, among many other matters. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not have a general 
statement to make. I believe the Department 
has supplied a good deal of background infor- 
mation on the Caribbean. If you want to 
begin with the questioning we would certain- 
ly be glad to do what we can. 


Senator Pearson: Could you give a brief 
review, without going into detail. We have so 
many committees it is hard to keep up with 
all the briefs that appear before us now. 


The Acting Chairman: I think that would 
be very interesting, if you could begin with a 
general statement of the matters that you 
came to express to us. Based on that I think 
it would be easier for the members of the 
committee to ask questions of you. 


Mr. Burns: Very well, Mr. Chairman. 


In historic terms Canada’s relationship with 
the countries of the commonwealth Caribbean 
are probably closer than with any other part 
of the developing world. They cover a. very 
broad range of subjects: Trade, investment, 
aid, tourism, migration, transportation, edu- 
cation and, of course, common membership in 
the Commonwealth. 


Canada has had very long-standing trade 
relations with the area, which are incorporat- 
ed in the 1925 Canada/West Indies Bilateral 
Trade Agreement, which was brought up to 
date by a Protocol signed on the occasion of 
the Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean Prime 
Ministers’ Conference in 1966. 


It is generally accepted that the trade and 
economic links between Canada and the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean form the essential sub- 
stance of the special relationship which has 
existed between those two areas of the world. 


The complementarity of Canadian and West 
Indian economies which triggered the early 
trading links remains an important factor in 
the current trade between the regions. 


Those early commercial exchanges, Canadi-— 
an fiour, salt cod and lumber for West Indian 
sugar, rum and molasses, still form an impor-. 
tant element in our current trade. 


In 1968 the level of that trade on a two way 
basis reached nearly $200 million, with 
Canadian exports slightly larger than our 
imports from the commonwealth Caribbean. 


Senator Phillips (Rigaud): Mr. Chairman, 
may I direct a question, because I think it will 
help us: 
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In referring to the Caribbean area do you 
include any part of the south American main- 
land, any of the northern countries? 


Mr. Burns: Senator, I was really referring 
to what used to be the British West Indiens, 
the islands of the Caribbean that are mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, either self-gov- 
erned or still territories that are subject to 
the overall jurisdiction of the United 
Kingdom. 


_ Senator Phillips (Rigaud): It does not cover 
British Guyana, which is on the mainland? 


Mr. Burns: I should have added British 
Guyana and British Honduras in the descrip- 
tion of the islands; thank you. 


Canadian banks and financial institutions of 
course played a long standing and important 
role in the economic development of the 
‘Caribbean region. In addition there has been 
a good deal of industrial investment in the 
Caribbean which has reached something over 
half a billion dollars. Of course, the leading 
elements in that investment have been the 
investment in bauxite and alumina produc- 
tion in Jamaica and Guyana, but it also cov- 
/ers a wide range of secondary manufacturing 


‘services and tourist facilities. 
} 
_ The Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean 


Prime Ministers’ Conference in 1966 was an 
important milestone in the development of 
‘closer consultation and co-operation in trade 
jand economic relations between Canada and 
the West Indies. 


This Conference provided an opportunity to 
define and make more effective the special 
relationship. It established a new basis on 
which to work towards a furthering of this 
relationship. 


_ The trade and economic element of that 
Conference was of great importance. A sepa- 
rate Trade Committee, at the ministerial lev- 
2l, worked throughout the Conference exam- 
ining, first of all, the contractual framework 
of the trading relations between Canada and 
the West Indies; specific commodity areas, 
such as sugar, rum, bananas, wheat, flour and 
salt cod; the question of shipping facilities; 
and finally the need to establish better con- 
sultative arrangements to pursue discussion 
of bilateral trade and economic matters. 


One of the trade results of that conference 
Vas incorporated in a Protocol which provid- 
‘d, among other things, an agreement to 
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examine the 1925 bilateral agreement with a 
view to its further amendment or re-negotia- 
tion in the light of the results of the Kennedy 
Round. 


The waiving of the direct shipment require- 
ments so that either Canadian or Common- 
wealth Caribbean goods may now be trans- 
shipped and still qualify for preference as 
long as a through bill of lading accompanies 
the shipment. 


Finally, provisions regarding access for 
commodities of special interest to both sides, 
including rum, bananas, wheat, flour and salt 
cod. A consultation provision in respect of 
industrialization measures substantially 
affecting the trading interests of either side; 
the establishment of a standing Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs to meet from 
time to time at ministerial or official levels. 


In addition, at that Conference special 
arrangements were made to assist West Indi- 
an sugar producers. 


The Commonwealth Caribbean countries 
are still basically agricultural, although they 
are all actively seeking to broaden their eco- 
nomic base. They are heavily dependent on a 
narrow range of exports, sugar, bauxite, 
alumina, petroleum, bananas and citrus for 
earnings of foreign exchange. The bulk of 
their agricultural exports go to the British 
market. 


Any move by Britain towards accession to 
the European economic community will have 
serious implications for that trade. 


Tourism is becoming an important source 
of foreign exchange earnings. In parts of the 
Commonwealth Caribbean receipts from tour- 
ism have now supplanted sugar earnings as 
the principal source of foreign exchange. 


Canadian participation in the growth of 
tourism in the Caribbean has been sizeable 
and it is growing rapidly. In 1964, 42,000 
Canadians visited the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean; in 1968 more than four times that 
figure, 171,000 visited the Commonwealth 
Caribbean area. 


Another factor in the present environment 
of the area is that a satisfactory rate of eco- 
nomic development will require continuing 
substantial infusions of both capital and man- 
agement expertise from outside. 


Governments of the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean pursue active industrialization policies 
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both for economic development and to help to 
deal with serious unemployment problems. 


Competition for the region’s growing 
import market is sharpening. The United 
States, Britain and Canada are the principal 
suppliers to the area’s import market of near- 
ly a billion dollars. 


It is becoming increasingly recognized that 
the individual island economies are too small 
to form a viable economic base. Attempts 
which began in 1958 to form a federation 
were not successful. 


However, just a year ago the Common- 
wealth Caribbean joined in a Caribbean free 
trade area, CARIFTA. Intra-area trade is 
expanding. Although joined in this general 
free trade area, covering the region as a 
whole, individual Caribbean countries are 
exploring new commercial links with other 
regional economic groups in the western 
hemisphere. 


Trinidad and Barbados are members of the 
Organization of American States. Jamaica is 
considering a formal application to join that 
organization. There has been some considera- 
tion, mainly in Jamaica, of the possibility of 
association with the EEC, should Britain join 
the common market. 


Trinidad has expressed interest in closer 
relations with Venezuela and with the coun- 
tries of the Latin American free trade 
association. 


In terms of Canada-Commonwealth Carib- 
bean trade relations, the old complementarity 
of economies, while still a significant basis for 
trade, is undergoing changes. The trade pat- 
terns are changing to reflect the developing 
economies on both sides. 


The growing industrial sector in the West 
Indies is opening up attractive opportunities 
for Canadian exporters of capital equipment, 
plant machinery, industrial raw materials and 
fabricated parts and components. 


West Indian imports of these commodities 
are increasing significantly and will continue 
to do so as the industrialization process con- 
tinues. For example, Canadian companies 
have been successful in selling telephone 
equipment to Jamaica and Trinidad and air- 
craft to Guyana. 


The tourist industry also presents excellent 
opportunities for sales of sophisticated con- 
sumer goods and foodstuffs not produced 
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locally. There are also good opportunites for 
Canadian firms in the field of technical and 
engineering services. For example, new air- 
port and tourist facilities. 


A Canadian company recently won a two 
and one quarter million dollar contract to 
supply all the interior furnishings and equip- 
ment for five different hotels in Barbados. A 
Canadian consortium is actively negotiating 
for the construction of new airport facilities 
worth some $10 million in Barbados. 


Competition in the area is sharper. U.S. sup- 
pliers particularly have been earning a larger 
share of the total West Indian market. There 
are signs that the British are re-vitalizing 
their promotional efforts. 


In maintaining Canada’s commercial rela- 
tions with the Commonwealth Caribbean the 


government first of all maintains trade offices 
Jamaica and Port of Spain, 


in Kingston, 
Trinidad, which actively support Canadian 
commercial interests. Specialized Departmen- 
tal officers frequently tour the region to pro- 
mote the sale of specific Canadian goods and 
services. 


The Department maintains a number of 
special export development programs, such as 
the airports for export program, which has 
been successful, 
Both of these are active in the Caribbean 
area. 


The government also provides long term > 


financing to assist Canadian exporters of capi- 


tal equipment to the West Indies. This facility _ 


was used by one Canadian firm to help win a 


$4 million contract for equipment for a water. 


supply project in the Bahamas. It will also be 
sued to finance the sale of Canadian telephone 
equipment to Jamaica valued at nearly $9 
million. 


When the new legislation now before Par- 
liament to establish an Export Development 
Corporation is passed the government will 
have facilities to provide insurance against 


certain non-commercial risks for Canadian 


investors in developing countries. This should 


assist in expanding our already substantial | 


investments in the area. 


The Department has been encouraging: 
Canadian business men not to overlook | 


opportunities to enter into licensing arrange-— 
ments or to establish branch plants in the 
West Indies. 


and tourist development. 
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Experience indicates that where a tradi- 
_ tional import market is lost because of the 
imposition of import restrictions investment 
is an alternative way for Canadian companies 
to maintain their participation in the area. 
The question of investment may become more 
relevant with the creation of a larger free 
market area represented by CARIFTA, the 
Caribbean free trade area. 


Of course, the Canadian aid program to the 
Commonwealth Caribbean has expanded sig- 
nificantly in the last three years. While 
primarily to assist the economic development 
of the region, our aid program has a signifi- 
cant commercial fall out for Canadian 
_ businessmen. 


What can be done to improve our trade 
relations with the Caribbean? We have the 
1926 bilateral Agreement, supplemented by 
the 1966 protocol. At the conclusion of the 
1966 conference it was agreed that the two 
sides, the Commonwealth Caribbean and 
Canada, would examine the 1925 Agreement 
in detail with a view to its further amend- 
‘ment or re-negotiation in the light of the 
results of the Kennedy round. 


We have not yet begun this process of re- 
examination. However, members of the Com- 
mittee may recall that at the 1966 Conference 
it was agreed that a study should be initiated 
of the possibilities for a free trade area 
between Canada and the Commonwealth 
' Caribbean. 


_ The Canadian government subsequently 
commissioned the Private Planning Associa- 
tion of Canada to prepare an in-depth study 
of the possibilities of such free trade. We are 
expecting the results of that study shortly. 


Free trade would certainly be one of the 
‘options which would have to be examined in 
terms of any real review of our economic 
relationships. Short of that, of course, there 
are other options, which would involve the 
‘Strengthening of the provisions of the present 
Trade Agreement relations. 


' One factor which we will have to take into 
‘account in any study of new contractual 
arrangements with the West Indies will be 
the development of the generalized prefer- 
nce scheme for the developing countries. 
‘This scheme which is to be established under 
the auspices of the UNCTAD, is designed to 
‘provide preferences for the semi-manufac- 
‘tured and manufactured products of all devel- 
Oping countries by all developed countries. 
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This is in the process of development and 
discussion now. 


The question of sugar is, of course, of cru- 
cial importance to our overall trade relations 
with the Caribbean. Canada, in close consul- 
tation with the West Indies, actively support- 
ed the negotiation of the new International 
Sugar Agreement which came into effect last 
January lst. Already that Agreement is hav- 
ing a positive effect as world prices have 
doubled to over 4 cents per pound from a 
pre-agreement low of 2 cents per pound. 


In addition, in 1966 Canada instituted a 
special measure to assist West Indian sugar 
producers, special annual payments to the 
region in the amount of the preferential duty 
on their sugar sales to Canada not exceeding 
275,000 metric tons. 


As far as rum is concerned, we are in the 
process of instituting a new agreed labelling 
regulation which we and the West Indies feel 
will facilitate the sale of West Indian rum in 
the Canadian market. 


There is a need to maintain and strengthen 
the dialogue between Canada and the West 
Indies. In addition to regular contacts at the 
diplomatic level and periodic Commonwealth 
meetings, there is a standing Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs, established at 
the 1966 Prime Ministers’ conference, which 
can meet at the ministerial or official level. 
There is as well a liaison group established in 
Ottawa consisting of Commonwealth Carib- 
bean High Commissioners in Ottawa and 
Canadian officials, which can be called togeth- 
er to deal with specific problems. 


Mr. Chairman, that is a quick review of 
some of the elements of some of our trade 
and economic relations which may serve as 
basis for discussion. 


The Acting Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 
Burns. I am sure you will all realize that we 
have got more detail in regard to our trading 
relationships with the Caribbean area from 
Mr. Burns than we have in the past. I am 
sure your statement has been most useful. 


Senator Pearson: I notice in some of these 
briefs I have read that the United States has 
been able to offset our sales, or undercut our 
sales of wheat or flour to the West Indies 
because they were able to trade and make 
deals. Our Wheat Board according to rules 
and regulations cannot make any deals in 
trading. It has to be a straight cash sale. 
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Is it not possible that we could have a 
subsidiary body to the Wheat Board which 
could buy a block of wheat and then make 
the deals themselves? That would assist the 
Wheat Board to make sales in the West Indies 
in competition with the United States. 


Mr. Burns: Senator, if I might just for a 
moment outline the kind of history of our 
flour and wheat sales to the commonwealth 
Caribbean it might help me at any rate to 
provide an answer to the question you have 
raised. 


The traditional market in the West Indies 
for Canada has, of course, been flour but if 
we look at the statistics we see a decline in 
those exports over recent years. That is really 
accounted for by the establishment of local 
flour mills in the various individual islands of 
the Caribbean. 


Senator Pearson: Are these flour mills estab- 
lished by the United States? 


Mr. Burns: As I understand it the ones that 
have been established in the West Indies in 
this recent period have all been United States 
owned. However, I think it is true also to say 
that the Canadian industry had an opportuni- 
ty, if they had wished to, to consider the 
establishment of Canadian operated mills in 
that area. 


One of the results of this is that the flour 
mill with American ownership and manage- 
ment is more familiar with the milling quali- 
ties of American wheat than Canadian wheat. 
So there is a natural tendency to think of the 
United States as the source of the supply of 
wheat, rather than Canada. 


However, of the agreements at the 1966 
Conference here in Ottawa was that the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean would do what they 
could to ensure fair and equitable treatment 
for Canadian wheat and flour in Common- 
wealth Caribbean markets. I think it is fair to 
say that there have been some advances in the 
sale of Canadian wheat in the Caribbean. 


The figures I have in front of me suggest 
that in dollar terms we sold something less 
than $300,000.00 worth of wheat in 1965 in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean and sold $1.7 mil- 
lion worth in 1968. In the first four months of 
this year the figure is something of the order 
of $700,000.00, so that as the flour market has 
declined somewhat the wheat market is 
improving. In fact, there is some evidence 
that we are making inroads into that market. 
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Senator Pearson: Is that in constant dollars 
between 1965 and 1968? 


Mr. Burns: No, these are in current dollar 
terms, but it is a five-fold increase over four 
years. 


The Acting Chairman: Mr. Burns, might I 
say this to you: There was formed in 1966 at 
the Commonwealth Caribbean-Canada Con- 
ference a Trade and Economic Committee 
which was supposed to meet from time to 
time. Has that ever met? 


Mr. Burns: Mr. Chairman, that committee 
has met once, in 1967, and has not met since. 
The 1967 meeting was really convened to 
carry forward some of the work begun at the 
1966 Prime Ministers’ Conference. It did a 
good deal of useful work on the bilateral 
issues as well as focusing quite strongly on 
some of the international trade developments 
of 1967. These issues were such as the later 
phases of the Kennedy round, the question of 
the negotiation of the new sugar agreement | 
and so on. That is the only time it has met. 


The Acting Chairman: Would the Commit- 
tee mind if I open up just one other subject 
which I think you want to know something 
about resulting from the 1966 Conference. 


As I recall it there was considerable talk 
then between Canada and the various coun- 
tries that we would look to the question of 
developing a free trade area. Has anything 
been done along with that line? Has that been 
pursued? I understand that that was left to 
the Canada Planning Association, who asked 
to make a study of that. Just where does that 


whole proposition stand at present, Mr. 
Burns? 
Mr. Burns: Mr. Chairman, the Private 


Planning Association has been pursuing this 
study. We have been expecting the results of 
the study over the last two or three months. 
We now expect to have them quite shortly. 
We are hopeful that that will be an in-depth 
study of some of the implications, the pros 
and the cons of looking at free trade between 
the Commonwealth Caribbean and Canada. 


We have not as a government I think done 
very much in terms of detailed study our- | 
selves of the various factors and considera- © 
tions that would have to be taken into 
account in any move in that direction. We are 
hoping that the study will form a useful basis 
on which to begin work in that area. : 


Senator Phillips (Rigaud): Did you give us 
a figure of the total trade in the last available 
fiscal year in the area in question? 


Mr. Burns: The two-way trade is just 
slightly under $200 million, with our exports 
slightly higher than our imports. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, naturally 
most of the questions that we will be asking 
today will be concerned largely with the 
Canadian interest in the Caribbean. I think 
you would want it said at the outset that the 
mood of this committee over its past meetings 
has been that we are equally interested in 
considering what Canada can contribute as a 
good neighbour to the viability of the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean economy, not merely in 
Canadian international development aid, but 
in other ways. 


Arising from that I think the most interest- 
ing statement that I have heard or read 
recently is one which refers basically to the 
Problem of increasing industrialization, of 
import substitution, of import restrictions and 
in some cases prohibitions. This is actually 
from Mr. Bland’s paper; the statement reads; 


Experience indicates that in many cases 
where a traditional import market is lost 
through the various ways investment is 
the only way that Canadian industry can 
maintain its participation in the area. 


Can you tell us if there has been any sig- 
nificant move by Canadian industry to invest 
in the Caribbean manufacturing capability in 
the last few years? 


_ Mr. Burns: Senator, we have not tried to 
maintain a complete list of the firms we know 
who either have already invested in the 
Caribbean or who are interested in investigat- 
ing those possibilities. However, we do know 
that there are investments in a very wide 
Tange of secondary manufacturing. 


The kind of product areas that we have 
notes on are chemicals, paints, soaps and 
detergents, optical lenses, switch gear, pack- 
aging materials and so on. They are a goodly 
range. 


Secondly I would say that hardly a week 
goes by without someone coming in to see us 
who objects to investigate the investment 
20ssibilities in the Commonwealth Caribbean 
ind who wants to know something of the 
2conomy of the region and the opportunities 
hat are there, the prospects for CARIFTA, 
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and so on. So I would have thought that there 
is a good deal of interest. 


I would also suggest that this investment 
insurance facility which will be accorded the 
new Export Development Corporation when 
the legislation establishes that corporation 
will give a fillip to that kind of interest. As 
you know, that insurance will cover some of 
the non-commercial risks which sometimes 
inhibit Canadian firms from considering 
investment in developing countries. 


Senator Grosart: I am not so much interest- 
ed in the type of investment which seeks 
merely to exploit the Caribbean market. 


I wonder if you see any indication in the 
kind of investment that you know of as to its 
having a substantial potential for creating an 
export market, not necessarily to Canada, but 
an export market for secondary manufactur- 
ing in the commonwealth Caribbean? 


Mr. R. B. Nickson, Director, Common- 
wealth Division, Office of Area Relations, 
Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce: We have noticed lately, Senator, since 
the establishment of CARIFTA, that a num- 
ber of firms have come to us in the last year 
or so talking about exports to the other 
members of CARIFTA. In addition to that 
there are a small number of Canadian firms 
established in the West Indies who are 
exporting also to Canada. There is not very 
much evidence of this developing in a very 
big way yet, but the potential seems to be 
there. 


Senator Grosart: What kind of product 
would you see as having this potential of 
creating an export market for goods manufac- 
tured in the commonwealth Caribbean? 


Mr. Nickson: Labour intensive industries 
are the ones that seem to offer the best 
opportunities here. For example, we have 
recently heard of a case in the Barbados in 
the electronic industry. This is not a Canadi- 
an firm, but a firm from the United States 
who have established there to export elec- 
tronic equipment to the United States. 


Senator Grosart: That is what I was afraid 
of. There seems to be increasing evidence of 
the fear was expressed to some of us in the 
Caribbean over the years and has been 
expressed in this committee, that maybe we 
are losing out to American enterprise to a 
fairly alarming extent in the current develop- 
ment of the Caribbean. 
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Is there any truth in that fear? 


Mr. Burns: I would have thought it is true 
to say, Senator, that the volume of American 
investment in the Caribbean is a great deal 
higher than the volume of Canadian invest- 
ment. 


Senator Grosart: In total? 
Mr. Burns: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: Is this a recent develop- 
ment? 


Mr. Burns: I think this is a post-war devel- 
opment. I think it has certainly been quick- 
ened by the growth of tourism. There has 
been a good deal of American investment in 
tourism, but also in the kind of propositions 
that Mr. Nickson has just described. 


Mr. Nickson: There is also a difference 
from country to country in the area. The 
American penetration, for example, in the 
Bahamas, is greater broadly than the Canadi- 
an penetration. This is also true of Jamaica, 
but in the eastern and southern Caribbean the 
Canadian penetration, I would not say is 
greater, but it is proportionately greater than 
in the northern and western Caribbean. 

It is also true that the financial infra-struc- 
ture in the West Indies is largely Canadian. 
This is true of the banking system and of the 
insurance system and so on. This is an impor- 
tant element in terms of getting Canadian 
participation in the area. 


Senator Grosart: But if there is some evi- 
dence that we have missed the boat or are 
missing it, the fact that we had the financial 
infra-structure there long before the Ameri- 
cans would make the picture look more pes- 
simistic than ever from the Canadian point of 
view. Is that so? 


Mr. Nickson: I do not know about the pes- 
simistic aspects of it, but certainly, as Mr. 
Burns has pointed out, the Americans are in 
a more advanced position than we are, both 
tradewise and investmentwise in the Carib- 
bean in total terms. 


Senator Robichaud: As trade between 
Canada and the Caribbean is closely related 
to transport facilities, my two questions will 
have to deal with transport. 


First, I would like to bring to the attention 
of the committee this lease of two twin Otter 
aircraft manufactured by DeHavilland Air- 
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craft to the Leeward Islands Air Transport 
Service of Antigua. 


I had the opportunity during the month of 
May after the regional Caribbean conference © 
to use this service on different occasions going 
from one island to another. I may recall here 
one occasion when I was flying from Grenada 
to Port of Spain. We had to land, however, in 
St. Vincent and St. Lucia. When we got about 
50 feet from the runway allat once the motors ~ 
started to speed up and up we went again. 
We heard the pilot say: Sorry, but cars are | 
erossing the runway. As a matter of fact that | 
particular airport crosses the main street of | 
the town. There are gates on each side and 
they have to wait until the gates are closed 
before they can land. 


I know that we are involved in making 
those two aircraft available to LIAT, but not- 
withstanding the fact that this company will 
repay the capital cost of these aircraft with 
interest, are we following this operation? 


My other reason for asking that is that on 
every occasion every seat on those planes was | 
taken. There was not one empty seat. I have | 
used the aircraft on four or five different 
occasions. Are we following up this opera- — 
tion? Do we have means of checking this with 
the possibility of either extending it or mak- 
ing sure that they are providing a satisfactory 
service, as we are involved in supplying the 
aircraft? 


Mr. Burns: I do not myself know the 
answer to that question. 


Mr. G. M. Schuthe (Director, Indusiry, 
Trade and Traffic Services Branch, Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce): My . 
understanding is that yes, we are very 
interested in this. I think that perhaps this is | 
a question that the Department of Transport | 
would be able to provide an answer to, but 
my understanding is that we are quite snl 
ous to see that technical services can be made | 
available if they are requested. The Depart-' 
ment of Transport itself is extremely interest- 
ed in offering expertise if that can improve 
the climate in the West Indies for air trans-) 
port services. 


| 
This would, I believe, come uner the aid 
heading very largely. ty} 


Senator Robichaud: My second question,’ 
Mr. Chairman, also has to do with transporta-| 
tion. This one is probably more closely relat- 
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ed to our trade with the Caribbean. It has to 
do with transportation by sea. 


Now, one of the main questions that was 
raised during this conference was transporta- 
tion by sea, the contacts between the different 

islands. It was really made evident that it had 
an adverse effect, the lack of such facilities, 
on trading between the islands. 


_ My question is: What are the existing ship- 
ping facilities by sea from Canadian ports 
and through what particular ports of the 
Caribbean? 


Mr. Burns: Senator Robichaud, Mr. Schuthe 
is the expert in these matters. He was heavily 
involved in a very comprehensive survey of 
shipping between Canada and the Caribbean, 
which resulted in a report which was given to 
the Caribbean governments some months ago. 


I would like to have Mr. Schuthe reply. 


Senator Carter: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if 
he could include in his reply the reason why 
the original service was terminated? We did 
have a direct steamship line. 


_ The Chairman: Yes, the Lady Boats. Possi- 
bly Mr. Schuthe would discuss that situation 
then, including those matters? 


Senator Cameron: At other committees it 
_Was said that this is a matter that concerns 
the Department of Transport. What agency 
within the government is responsible for hav- 


‘ing the overview of what all the departments 
are doing? 


Mr. Schuthe: Mr. Chairman and Honoura- 
ble senators: Perhaps I can try to approach 
these questions in sequence. 


I would first start with the question that 
Was raised about the Lady Boats. I notice 
certain questions were raised in this paper 
that was summarizing some of the aspects 
that you were interested in. 


| After the war, of course, the Lady Boats 
were depleted as a fleet. The two passenger 
ships that remained were sold in the years 
‘Shortly after the war ended. I suspect that the 
question therefore refers to the termination of 
the Canadian National West Indies steamship 
fleet. In 1957 this consisted of eight ships, 
three of which were motor cargo ships with 
very limited passenger accommodation and 
five of which were small steamships. 


The proximate reason for the cessation of 
service was a labour-management dispute 
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resulting in a strike by the Seafarers Union 
on July 4th, 1957, for which there was no 
settlement. 


The fleet was tied up at that time. The 
estimates of the cost of meeting labour 
demands were in the neighbourhood of $450,- 
000 a year additional. 


Senator Pearson: When was the fleet tied 
up? 


Mr. Schuthe: July 4th, 1957, Senator. Efforts 
were made to see if the fleet could be trans- 
ferred to West Indies registry, but again it 
looked as if the ships would not get back into 
operation because of Canadian union opposi- 
tion. As a result of that and a review of the 
entire situation the Canadian National West 
Indies Steamships decided to dispose of the 
fleet. They were sold in, I believe, 1959—1958 
or 1959. 


The reasons for taking that action I think 
were that the ships not only had become very 
costly and their operation could only result in 
foreseeable deficits, but also they were not 
entirely satisfactory for the changed condi- 
tions in the trade. New ships would have had 
to be acquired at heavy capital cost. 


In addition to that, other shipping compa- 
nies were in the trade and gave every evi- 
dence of being able to provide a service com- 
mercially without subsidization. 


Saguenay Terminals, as it was then, Sague- 
nay Shipping Company now, was probably 
the major commercial steamship line in the 
trade. It did in fact provide the backbone of 
the shipping service from the time of the 
cessation of Canadian National West Indies 
Steamships’ operation up to the present time. 


Senator Grosari: Before you go on, could 
you tell us the total tonnage involved in the 
eight Canadian National Steamships’ vessels 
and in the Saguenay and other operations? 


Mr. Schuithe: Yes, sir. I will have to just 
make a rough estimate. The three motor ships 
were in the neighbourhood of 8,000 tons dead 
weight capacity, somewhere in that neigh- 
bourhood, each. The five steamships were in 
the neighbourhood of 4,000 to 4,500 dead 
weight tons capacity. That figure is roughly 
the tonnage of cargo that could be carried in 
the ships. So that you have three of about 
8,000 tons each and five of about 4,000 to 4,500 
tons each. 


Senator Grosart: How would this compare 
with the alternative, Saguenay and the oth- 
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ers? In what proposition of the total did we 
cancel out? 


Mr. Schuthe: Saguenay operate a service 
which is rather hard to compare in terms just 
of tonnage. In fact, they had a very large 
number of ships under charter operations. 
These ships were used in a very flexible man- 
ner, not only in this trade, but in the carriage 
of bauxite and various trades, later in trans- 
Atlantic service and also services which are 
presently still operated from Britain to the 
Caribbean. 


The tonnage of ships actually assigned to 
the West Indies service I would say was 
comparable. 


Several other shipping lines came into the 
trade over this period of time, with several 
ships each. Most of those found it unprofita- 
ble and withdrew after a trial period. At the 
present time though we have in addition to 
Saguenay Shipping, which provides weekly 
and fortnightly services to the West Indies, 
the Royal Netherlands Line combined with a 
Venezuelan line which run a joint service 
with about two sailings a month. Also there is 
the Great Lakes Trans-Caribbean Line 
providing two sailings a month approximately. 


One should also mention I think that there 
is a trucking service from Canada through 
Florida that is connecting with ships at 
Florida which radiate out to the West Indies 
and serve in particular the Bahamas and 
Jamaica. So that that is becoming an increas- 
ingly important route for trade with the 
Caribbean area. 


Senator Robichaud: From what Canadian 
ports are they operating? 


Mr. Schuthe: The ships are operating in the 
case of Saguenay terminals from Montreal 
and the Atlantic ports of Canada. The Royal 
Netherlands Line operates from Montreal, 
with calls at Atlantic ports. The Great Lakes 
Trans-Caribbean Line, of course, begins its 
service in the Great Lakes at American and 
Canadian ports and calls at Monreal. 


Senator Robichaud: How many of those 
ships have refrigeration facilities? 


Mr. Schuthe: Refrigeration is a problem, 
largely because there is a seasonal demand. I 
am unable to tell you precisely the number of 
ships. The refrigeration capacity meets the 
normal requirements, but is usually inade- 
quate for seasonal peaks. 
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Senator Robichaud: Has any attempt been © 


made by the Department of Transport or the 
Department of Trade and Commerce to look 
into the possibility of improving the 


refrigerated containers for those ships? There © 


is no doubt that it is being done, but on a 
small scale. From the information that I could 
gather it could be very effective if, aw 
improvement was made in this field. 


Mr. Schuthe: This certainly has been a sub- 
ject of conversations with steamship lines, sir. 
Part of the difficulty I think is that the con- 


tainerization concept may be too sophisticated — 


for this trade. This is being very carefully 


examined by Saguenay Shipping. The latest | 
word that I have seen is that they feel that a _ 


pre-palletised type of operation may be more 
satisfactory than the containerized type of 
operation that follows the concepts used now 
in some of the major trades; Britain to Aus- 
tralia, for instance. 


This does not provide an answer to the | 


refrigeration problem. I am aware, however, 


that the steamship lines are studying the pos- | 


sibility of containers of a satisfactory size that | 
could provide an adequate refrigeration ser- | 


vice, at least for the seasonal peaks. 


Senator Cameron: Is there any practicality | 


in air freight? 


Mr. Schuthe: Air freight is developing, sir. © 
Of course, the cost per pound of air freight is — 
very much higher than by other types of | 


transportation at the present time. In the 


foreseeable future I think one can anticipate | 


that only types of cargo that can bear the 
higher costs would move by air freight. 


Senator Fergusson: Do the Saguenay boats 
that come from the Gulf of Guyana and bring 
back bauxite carry anything other than baux- 
ite; do they take other freight and 
passengers? 


Mr. Schuthe: The passenger aspect is not 
very significant. There may be in some ships 
a few passengers carried, but this is not a 


significant element of the trade. They usually © 
rely on a general cargo southbound, carrying | 
bauxite as the return cargo. This is not | 
invariably the case though; they are in the : 
trade for sugar or other bulk cargoes that are » 


returning as well. 


Senator Fergusson: I was under the impres- © 
sion that they just carried bauxite. I have ' 
been down there and that is the impression I 
got, that returning Saguenay boats were just | 


serving the Alcan people, bringing their 
bauxite back to Canada. 


Mr. Schuthe: On return they are not offer- 
ing a regular general cargo service; they are 
southbound, but not northbound. 


_ Senator Phillips (Rigaud): A few moments 
ago we were discussing the point that invest- 
‘ments were increasing in the Caribbean and 
that, roughly speaking, at best we were hold- 
ing our own against the United States in 
terms of the ratios. 


Have we given any thought to the problem 
that if Canadian investors go into that area 
and do not invite the native population to 
participate in those investments that we 
would be creating in that process a very seri- 
ous problem, somewhat similar to the one 
that we have in Canada, where we are com- 
plaining about the penetration of American 
capital? Also in terms of thinking about try- 
ing to help out the Caribbean, to which Sena- 
tor Grosart referred, as distinguished from 
the cold question of trade? 


My question is: Have we given any thought 
to supporting Canadian investors going into 
the area from the point of view of developing 
industry in that area conditional, however, 
upon participation by the native residents in 
such companies that would be so formed? 


When you are dealing in terms of trade, in 
d out, primary products more or less, there 
S not much of a problem that is being creat- 
other than on a current basis. If you cause 
companies to be formed in an area that are 
wholly-owned by non-residents from the 
point of view of the Caribbean countries and 
the natives there are not participants there- 
in—I use the word native in terms of native- 
born people in that area—are we not in the 
rocess creating a serious problem? 


If we were to proceed along the lines I am 
suggesting, would we not get a jump on our 
American friends by being a little more 
progressive in our point of view? 


Mr. Burns: The first comment that I would 
ave on your suggestion is that at present, 
except for these extraordinary “pass-through” 
regulations which we have to ensure that the 
American balance of payments program is not 
4pset, the government does not control 
oreign private investments by Canadians. 


So, I would have thought that the kind of 
suggestion that you are making would really 
29998—2 
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require a move by the government into some 
sort of control and direction of private invest- 
ment by Canadians abroad. 


Senator Phillips (Rigaud): The reason I am 
putting the question is that I am familiar 
with three or four of the banks of our coun- 
try that are consistently taking a more impor- 
tant position in the area. In the normal way 
all they are doing is extending credit to their 
customers. Off go the business men, simply 
setting up their companies in the area and 
that is that; they are out to make their profit. 


If we could tie in the commercial opera- 
tions, the banking operations in terms of 
loans to business and industry with a close 
co-operation with your department, we would 
then be able to tie in aid to the area and at 
the same time get a trade benefit. 


I am putting my question in the form 
merely of the development of the proposed 
plan of action, which I think might have 
some value. 


I know more or less on a daily basis as a 
professional man—daily is an exaggeration— 
but on a normal professional basis as a law- 
yer, I know companies that go to the banks, 
get their lines of credit, go into the area and 
are doing well. In the process all we are 
doing as I see it is to build up trouble for 
ourselves, just as we built up troubles two or 
three centuries ago in importing indentured 
labour, mainly into the United States, and we 
are paying the price with the spill-over here. 


I think if we look a little into the future in 
the Caribbean area we will be creating a 
problem of a different type there. Success will 
bring danger in terms of the dispossessed of 
the area who will simply say we are exploit- 
ing them and they are not participating in the 
profits that are being made in the develop- 
ment of their resources. 


Mr. Burns: One could make one response 
that is not quite directly on the point you are 
making. The representative of the CIDA will 
no doubt be talking about this a good deal 
but, in fact, the government aid which we are 
providing in the Caribbean is I think aimed 
at projects of assistance to the industrial 
structure of the area. 


In that case, of course, there is no question 
of the kind of ownership problem that you 
have drawn attention to. In terms, though, of 
the private Canadian investor I would cer- 
tainly want to draw the attention of my 
minister to the suggestion that you have put 
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forward. I would have thought, just purely 
personally, that Canadian firms must surely 
be aware of the kind of problems caused by 
foreign ownership in the Canadian context 
and would be somewhat aware of it in other 
countries. 


Senator Phillips (Rigaud): Yes. I would like 
to continue the dialogue we were following a 
moment ago so as to get it on the record in 
the hope that in due course we can get a 
recommendation out of the committee once 
we have the thought developed. 


The private investor does not look to the 
future, he looks to current income. He is not 
bothered about the political, social and eco- 
nomic problems that are created on the theo- 
ry of the French “aprés moi le déluge”’ sort of 
thing. 

I think in your department you have cer- 
tain cases—say, if we are dealing with the 
United States we would be introducing this 
line of thinking. If we are dealing with Great 
Britain we can deal with our ordinary current 
problems, but when we develop through your 
department, trade and commerce which have 
the new humanitarian factors it would be 
interesting to keep in mind, if I may suggest, 
the thought that I transmitted to you. 


Senator Grosart: I think what Senator Phil- 
lips is suggesting is that just having passed 
an act which would ensure private invest- 
ment in the Caribbean, we might now pass 
one to subsidize private investment in the 
Caribbean to permit local participation in 
capital structure. 


Senator Phillips (Rigaud): Or conditional 
upon. 

If this export bill passes there is much to 
be said about the fact that conditions should 
be laid down that insurance and all the rest 
of it is conditional upon. 


If plants are being constructed in the 
area—I am not speaking of the mere ship- 
ment of commodities. Put simply, I am mere- 
ly saying that I think we have reached the 
point, this sophisticated concept in the 20th 
century of trade being accompanied by the 
wellbeing of the countries with whom we are 
dealing, particularly the under developed 
countries, that we apply a little more clearly 
and a little more effectively the marriage of 
the two concepts, trade on the one hand and 
aid on the other, instead of the haphazard 
way of compartmentalizing it. 
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Senator Grosarit: I am sure Mr. Burns 
would love to give you an answer to that one. 


The Acting Chairman: Honourable sena- 
tors, at this point I probably should point out 
that, as referred to by Senator Grosart, the 
fact that these gentlemen who are with us 
today are with the Department of Trade and’ 
Commerce and consequently your main 
interest perhaps is to develop exports into 
various areas of the world. | 


This committee, on the other hand, has a 
two-fold functions, as I see it. It is true we 
would like to export more to other countries 
and particularly the Caribbean area, but we 
have also had very considerable emphasis 
through the offices of the Department of 
External Affairs on the question of aid being 
tied up to our business relationships. That is 
part of the reason for this type of discussion, 
which you may not have expected in this 
committee. I want to emphasize that. 


Senator Carter: I have a different question 
but I would like to follow on this line 0 
thinking because we have been told thai 
trade is more or less. proportional t 
investment. 


The American trade is growing so muct 
more rapidly than Canada’s because thei 
investment is growing very much more rapid 
ly. I would like to have that confirmed befor: 
I go on. Is that a correct assumption? 


Mr. Burns: US exports to the Caribbea’) 
represent about a third of the Caribbean tota: 
imports. Our sales to the Caribbean represen 
about 10 per cent of the total Caribbeat 
imports. This; of course, is not a bad percent} 
age if one looks at total terms. 


Senator Carter: We are talking about th 
rate of growth and the rate of growth is mor 
or less proportionate to the rate of growth al 
investment; is that correct? 

: 


Mr. Burns: In some sectors that is certainl 
true, Senator. It may not be true in all set 
tors, because the flow of trade with investmer 
is normally in terms of parts and component 
to an assembly operation to begin with in th 
Caribbean, raw materials, that kind of thiny 
If it is a product area which is not likely 4, 
lend itself to local investment, then I do pr 
think the same general proposition holds. «| 


Senator Carter: I would like to get you 
reaction to the idea of a development corp: 
ration. We have been toying around with th 
idea in Canada, that we should have ' 


Canadian development corporation to help to 
buy back some of the foreign investment, or 
at least to give the ordinary Canadian a stake 
in his country. 


The Canadian government has joined as 
partners with the oil companies in the devel- 
opment of the oil fields in the north. Is there 

any counterpart of these organizations in 
existence now with respect to the West 
Indies? Is there a West Indies development 
corporation, or could there be a Canada-West 
_ Indies joint corporation? 


What would you think of that idea of 
approaching this problem? Would that be a 
- good way, if it were feasible? 


Mr. Burns: Senator Carter, I do not think 
there is anything directly of the kind that you 
have just described but, of course, there are 
'/ very serious discussions going on in the 
Caribbean now for the establishment of a 
regional development bank. This would be of 
very great importance to the economic devel- 
opment of the Caribbean area as a whole. 


That contemplates inputs of capital from 
countries in the region and from countries not 
in the region. 


It is expected that the nonregional mem- 
bers of the Caribbean region development 
bank would also make capital contributions to 
_the operations of that bank in the same way 
| that we make contributions to the Asian 
Development Bank, to the Inter-American 
Development Bank, to the world bank and so 
on. That would seem to me to be an area 
where Canadian capital can be introduced 
into the economic development programs of 
_the commonwealth Caribbean in an integrat- 
ed and non-controversial way along the lines 
of the thoughts that Senator Phillips men- 
_ tioned earlier. 


The Acting Chairman: At this point, Sena- 
tor Carter, may I say we have had some 
discussions in this committee with regard to a 
_ Suggested regional development bank in the 
_Caribbean area along these lines which you 


| are suggesting now. 


Senator Cameron: My question relates to 
| both Senator Phillips’ and Senator Carter’s 
' questions: 
' Should we follow the example of a very 
if aggressive export policy, a trade policy such 
_as the Japanese adopt? They have been using 
very effectively the joint venture principle in 
Singapore, Malaysia and Africa. I am won- 
dering to what extent those joint venture 
/ 2999823 
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operations exist in the Caribbean now? If 
there are not joint venture programs in 
being, have we any legislation that makes it 
possible for us to set up joint venture projects 
in the Caribbean in which the native peo- 
ple would have a share and in that way have 
a control? If would answer the question that 
Senator Phillips has been raising, which is a 
very crucial one in terms of the climate there 
at the present time. 


Mr. Nickson: So far as existing joint ven- 
‘ures are concerned, that is by Canadian capi- 
tal, our information is that this is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 


Senator Cameron: That is what I thought. 


Mr. Nickson: There are cases of joint par- 
ticipation, joint ventures. The problem here is 
a lack of capital available in the West Indies, 
or a capital structure, or business people 
looking for joint ventures. This is one of the 
main problems. 


Each of the independent countries of the 
West Indies, that is Jamaica, Trinidad, Bar- 
bados and Guyana, have their own industrial 
development corporations, sometimes with 
representation in Canada. These people try to 
stimulate, and I think we also try to stimu- 
late, participation on a joint basis, without 
any legal basis for doing so of course. 

Very frequently this has been found not to 
be possible and that their first interest is to 
get investment and direct investment into the 
country. 


Senator Pearson: When the British were in 
occupation in that area did they have joint 
ventures of investment? 


Mr. Nickson: Not so very much, Senator. 
Their primary interest was in resource devel- 
opment, that is in agriculture. Those were 
sugar islands in those days and the British 
participation was largely that way and 
through trading companies. It was also 
through the banks of course. Barclays was 
there and still is there. 


Senator Robichaud: They are on their own 
though. 


Mr. Nickson: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: Are the Americans there 
on their own, too? 


Mr. Nickson: The Americans do have 
investment guarantee systems. 
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Senator Robichaud: The American govern- 
ment does. You mention Trinidad and Jamai- 
ca. Is it not a fact that in recent 'years the 
British have moved into the manufacturing 
end of it, such as in home refrigerators and 
stoves? 


Mr. Nickson: Yes, they have, but we do not 
have these actual figures. These figures are 
not available in the West Indies, unfortunate- 
ly. I am almost certain that the largest inves- 
tors in the West Indies would be the United 
States, the second Canada and the third Brit- 
ain. That is if you left out the British invest- 
ment in the sugar industry in the West 
Indies. I do not know how you would get a 
figure for that. 


Senator Grosarit: Bauxite and alumina 
would take up a very large part of the 
Canadian investment? 


Mr. Nickson: That is right. 


Senator Grosart: It would not be very 
evenly spread in terms of second place across 
the islands. 


Mr. Nickson: No, that is right, but we have 
been struck in the last two or three years by 
the breadth of Canadian investment. We are 
talking of commercial operations here, but it 
is not at all confined to manufacturing or to 
bauxite. It goes into all sorts of things, tour- 
ism and so on. 


Senator Belisle: It is noted here that there 
was a 73 per cent increase in immigration 
over 1967 and undoubtedly a larger increase 
in 1968. What is the percentage? Has it 
tripled? 


The Acting Chairman: Senator Belisle, our 
next meeting is supposed to deal with this 
question of immigration, because it had been 
hoped that we might have the Honourable 
Allan MacEachen here this week. He will deal 
exclusively with this problem, so perhaps 
today we might confine ourselves to commer- 
cial aspects. 


Senator Fergusson: Mine is a very parochi- 
al question because I come from New 
Brunswick. 

I would like to know if we sent any 
potatoes to any Caribbean country other than 
Cuba? According to the report that we got, in 
1966 we sent quite a lot of potatoes to Cuba. 
Now it is almost half of that. I was wondering 
why it has gone down, why Canada’s export 
of potatoes to Cuba has gone down to that 
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extent? Could you tell me, too, if the United 
States export potatoes to the Caribbean 
countries? 


Mr. Burns: If we could take those questions 
separately, Senator Fegusson, I would be 
grateful if you would allow us to write to you 
on the auestion of Cuba and potatoes because 
I do not think we have the answer with us 
today on that point. 


Senator Fergusson: 
we sell them to any 
than Cuba? 


The point is whether 
other countries, other — 


Mr. Burns: No. I do not have immediately 
the reason for the decline. 


Senator Fergusson: I just wonder about it. 


Mr. Burns: It is certainly one of our tradi- 
tional markets for potatoes. I would be very 
glad indeed to get you the details on that and 
send them to you. | 


Senator Fergusson: Perhaps I should say | 
that when I made that statement I was only — 
looking at the seed potatoes, in which the | 
export has. certainly gone down considerably | 
from 1966 to 1968. In table potatoes it has | 
increased, but we do not export a great many 
table potatoes. 


I was under the impression that at one time 
we sent some to Venezuela, but I have looked 
through the report you gave us about 
Venezuela and I cannot see any mention of, 
potatoes. That is why I ask if other countries 
are getting them? 


Mr. Burns: As I recall, Uruguay used to be 
a large importer. 


Mr. Nickson: Our export trade in potatoes 
to the West Indies is largely in seed potatoes, 
as you have said. In fact, they encourage the 
growing of table potatoes throughout the 
West Indies. 


Senator Fergusson: Do they produce good 
potatoes? Is their climate suitable to produce 
them? 


Mr. Nickson: Yes, they do have a small 
industry. You will remember that the local 
diet does not really include potatoes very ‘ 
often. Potatoes are not a standard in the West 
Indies as they are here, but the nature of the! 
Canadian trade has largely changed into the | 
seed potato trade rather than the table potato | 
trade: r 


Senator Fergusson: I seem to remember 
when I lived up in the country where they. 
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grew potatoes that there was a tremendous 
export of potatoes. That would be about 1935 
to 1940. 


Mr. Nickson: Yes, I think you are quite 
right. 


Senator Fergusson: Is 


) not the 
demand now? 


there 


Mr. Nickson: The demand is there, but they 
are growing more of their own. 


_ Senator Fergusson: Yes, but even then the 
largest amount that they exported was seed 
potatoes. Do they grow seed potatoes now? I 
thought they could not under their climatic 
- conditions. 


_ Mr. Burns: I think you should let us take 

this question as notice, Senator Fergusson. 
We will be very glad indeed to get you the 
details. 


Senator Quart: I do not know too much 
| about it, but do we export very much lumber 
from our big lumber companies in Canada to 
the West Indies? 


Mr. Burns: Yes, lumber is one of the lead- 
ing commodities in the trade still. 


Senator Quart: To follow this along, lumber 
would not need refrigeration, would it? 


Mr. Burns: No. 


Senator Quart: I do know that some of our 
_big companies charter. I did not hear mention 
of any of these lines which you mentioned, 
Saguenay Lines and the rest of them, but 
they do carry some passengers. They leave 
from some ports in the lower St. Lawrence. I 
wonder why they do not use some of these 
Canadian lines? I know they use Scandinavi- 
an and Holland, or maybe that is that Royal 
Holland Line, or whatever you call it. 


Is there any reason why we should not try 
to get their business for these Saguenay 
Lines, which are Canadian? 


Mr. Burns: I am sure, having run across 
the Saguenay shipping people on a number of 
occasions, that they do not let much grass 
grow under their feet in looking for business. 
I would have thought that they would have 
been looking at this very carefully. 


In the lumber trade it is often the case I 
think that it is a more economic proposition 
to charter a vessel and fill it completely with 
lumber, rather than move it on a general 
Cargo ship. 
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Senator Robichaud: 
foreign ships. 


Saguenay charters 


Senator Quart: Saguenay could charter 
them. Thank you for holding the meeting up; 
I am a little wiser now. 


The Acting Chairman: We have this meet- 
ing scheduled for just a few minutes more, so 
we will have Senator Carter, Senator Grosart, 
Senator Robichaud, then I would like to 
make arrangements as to whether we meet 
again next week. 


Senator Phillips (Rigaud): Mr. Chairman, 
will you include at the end an explanation to 
a city slicker of the difference between a 
table potato and a seed potato? 


The Acting Chairman: We will ask Senator 
Fergusson to do that. 


Senator Grosari: Senator Fergusson has 
invited all members of the Senate to go to 
New Brunswick during the potato season to 
see them. 


Senator Carter: With regard to this rela- 
tionship between trade and investment, the 
West Indian governments and certainly the 
Caribbean governments must have incentives 
to investors. 


Is the Canadian government doing anything 
to underwrite their incentives or to supple- 
ment their incentives? 


Mr. Burns: Senator Carter, I do not think 
there is anything that we do in this field, 
although the incentives that individual Com- 
monwealth Caribbean countries give can be 
pretty extensive. They can include, for exam- 
ple, import restrictions on the products to be 
produced by the new industry, which means 
that the new industry has a pretty free go at 
the local market. There are a number of tax 
holidays and that kind of thing. 


In terms of encouraging investment I 
would have thought that the measures 
already in place in these countries are proba- 
bly pretty extensive. 


Senator Carter: Yes, I agree with that, but 
that was not quite my question. 


‘These incentives are expensive to the 
Caribbean governments, which are develop- 
ing countries. 


I was wondering whether the Canadian 
government has given any thought to under- 
writing some of their incentives? We proba- 
bly could underwrite the ones to our advan- 
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tage to build up our investment, encourage 
Canadian investment in certain lines that 
Canada would be interested in and at the 
same time increase our trade. 


Mr. Burns: If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will 
certainly. take note of Senator Carter’s 
suggestion and put it forward in the appro- 
priaie quarters in the department. 


Senaior Cameron: Relating to that, Mr. 
Chairman, I was down there a year ago last 
January looking into this very thing. 


The government of Trinidad and some of 
the others give very encouraging incentives, 
both in terms of tax holiday and preferential 
treatment when they get in there. 


As far as private investment is concerned, 
the reason some Canadians would not take it 
up is that they were afraid of the instability 
of the labour market, which gets you into 
another area. This was a very definite deter- 
ren! from investment in that area in spite of 
good monetary and other incentives. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, I am 
afraid I might be in danger of opening up a 
very large subject, but perhaps just to indi- 
cate that we have considered it, may I ask 
what percentage of commonwealth Caribbean 
manufactured goods currently being imported 
into Canada are subject to tariff restraint? I 
say that because I recall very well the dis- 
tress amongst Caribbean leaders at the atti- 
tude Canada took at the first United Nations 
Trade-in-Aid Conference in respect to 
preferences. 


What total percentage of the present imports 
ts of manufaciured goods from these coun- 
tries are restricted by our own tariff barriers? 
I realize that there are commonwealth prefer- 
ences and so on, but what percentage are 
aciually restricted by our tariff? To put it 
another way, what percentage would be given 
easier access if the government decided to 
remove all tariff on manufactured goods 
from this area? 


Mr. Burns: I might begin to answer this by 
saying that of the total of 90 odd million 
dollars worth of exports to Canada now from 
the West Indies a great deal already moves 
free. Petroleum, bauxite, alumina. Sugar is a 
rather special case, but even there one can 
say perhaps effectively it is coming into 
Canada duty free. 

The percentage of what might be called 
manufaciured goods in Caribbean exports io 
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Canada is very small. It is less than 10 per | 
cent. | 


I do not think we have worked out how 
much of that might be entering duty free and | 
how much is dutiable. I suspect a fair propor- 
tion of it is probably dutiable. We are talking © 
of something less than $9 million total of 
imports into Canada. 


Senator Grosart: That, of course, is the real — 
point of my question, the fact that that par- 
ticular component of our total imports, or 
their total exports to Canada, is as low as it 
is in the area where they need the exports to 
create jobs and earn foreign exchange. They | 
need the manufacture of textiles, cotton, pot- 
tery, furniture and so on. All of these things 
are in the very area in which they must 
increase their exports if they are going to 
have a viable economy. 


Mr. Burns: Senator Grosart, I am glad you 
have raised this question. I notice that the 
paper that Mr. Dobell’s secretariat provided 
characterized these as being formidable barri- 
ers, I think those are the words that are used. | 
I really question whether they are formidable 
barriers. 


I find it interesting to note, for example, in | 
cotton trousers that there are less developed 
countries in other parts of the world that 
seem to be able to sell very effectively in this 
market. In fact, so effectively that we have 
had to ask them to restrain some of their. 
exports. 


Senator Grosart: We do more than ask) 
them; we pass Orders in Council to put them 
in a category that cannot come in. This is} 
what we have been doing in the last three or 
four months in connection with textiles from 


some other countries. 


The Acting Chairman: Might I just refer. 
Senator Grosart to this fact, that we hope to. 
make an appendix to our proceedings today a 
document which we call Commentary in 
Trade and Commerce, which was prepared) 
by the Research Assistant of this Committee. 
On page 8 of that you will find reference to} 
the import duties on certain specific com- 
modities. 


Senator Grosart: It is the statement on that) 
page that our witness is objecting to. 


Senator Robichaud: My last question will] 
have’ to do with the promotion of trade and 
particularly the promotion of Canadian ex-) 
ports to the West Indies. 
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I will deal with one specific commodity, 
which is quite important to the Atlantic prov- 
inces and particularly to Newfoundland, that 
is the export of dried salt cod to the West 
Indies. This used to be one of our most 
important export commodities. Even at this 
time, in 1968, for example, Canada exported 
over $4 million worth of salt cod to Jamaica 
and $835,000.00 worth of salt cod to Trinidad, 


| just to mention two of the islands, which are 


really two of the main ones. 
Unfortunately I feel that we are using the 


same method. We are shipping the same com- 


modities that we were doing during the 
schooner days. We are using the West Indies 


_ as an outlet for our low grade products. 


Taking into consideration the progress 
which has been made in the West Indies, in 
the Caribbean area in the last ten years, for 


example, and more particularly, in the last 


five or six years, I am wondering if the 
Department of Trade and Commerce is giving 
consideration or has given some thought to 
looking into this particular commodity? 


For example, something could be done in 
line with what has been suggested by Senator 


Phillips. We could export our dried cod say to 
Trinidad or Jamaica and there have a kind of 


processing plant which could take this low 


_ quality product and reprocess it, package it 


and make it available as a product which can 
be moved freely to any areas of those islands. 


By doing this it seems to me that we would 


increase our sales. We would create a new 
demand for salt cod in the Caribbean. They 
_ Need this product. It is a cheap commodity in 
relation to what they have to pay for other 
_ food products. 


I am wondering whether the Department of 


Trade and Commerce has given any thought 


_ to this type of action? 


Senator Grosarit: Their cooks down there 
now do that sort of processing so that you eat 


_ galt cod and you think you are eating a West 


Indian dish. 
Senator Robichaud: The packaging and the 


shipping is the same now as it was in the 
_ schooner days, 50 years ago. 


Mr. Burns: Mr. Chairman, there is another 
way of tackling the question that Senator 
Robichaud has put foward. 


That would be to try and do something 
about better processing in Canada of this 


_ product. 
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Senator Robichaud: The reason I put it this 
way is that I think there is a tendency to get 
the natives, the local industry involved in this 
type of operation. If this was done in Canada 
and shipped that way I think we would run 
against the danger of having a high-priced 
commodity which may not be acceptable by 
the local people. 


By doing it otherwise the transport would 
be cheap. First, we would not have to dry the 
product as we have to dry it now. We have to 
ship heavily dried salt cod in order that it 
will keep in the climate which it has to meet 
in the West Indies. We would ship cod with a 
higher water content. It would be cheaper for 
us to produce. We would have a better con- 
trol of quality. Then it can be processed and 
finished there in plants. It would take proba- 
bly one plant either in Jamaica or in Trini- 
dad, or one in each island, to supply the 
whole of the Caribbean. 


Mr. Burns: Senator, I know there is a great 
deal of study being done now in terms of how 
to improve the salt cod marketing question. I 
will certainly ensure that that suggestion is 
put foward to those concerned with this 
matter. 


Mr. Nickson: I might comment also that 
particularly in processed foodstuffs the 
department has been very active in promot- 
ing this. 

This is not true of salt cod as a product, of 
course, but in terms of other foods. Canadian 
exports of processed foods is quite big to the 
West Indies. 


The Acting Chairman: Honourable sena- 
tors, we are just about coming to the end of 
our projected time for this meeting. There are 
a couple of matters I would like you to deal 
with. 

The first is, would you allow us to publish 
as Appendix B to the minutes of this meeting 
a document entitled Canada-Commonwealth 
Caribbean Trade and Economic Relations, 
which was prepared by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce? 


Hoon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Acting Chairman: Also as Appendix C 
a document entitled, Commentary-Industry, 
Trade and Commerce, which was prepared 
by the Research Assistant of this committee? 


Senator Phillips (Rigaud): Are you deleting 
the word “formidable” or leaving it in? 
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Senator Grosari: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
it is wise? This is really an internal docu- 
ment. I have some doubts as to whether it 
should be included in our minutes. This is 
really a document prepared for the guidance 
of senators. The statements made there are 
not all necessarily ones with which everybody 
would agree. I think it would be wiser if it 
were not tabled. It is a good paper, but I am 
suggesting that it is an internal document. 


Senaior Robichaud: I agree with that. 


Senator Fergusson: I agree with Senator 
Grosart. 


The Acting Chairman: I agree that it is a 
splendid document, but we will agree that it 
does not go in. 


Appendix B, namely, the document pre- 
pared by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, goes in as an appendix. (See Appendix 
SC F372) 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Mr. Burns: Mr. Chairman, may I just make 
one small intervention, that although I like to 
think of myself still as a member of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, it is 
now the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, before we 
adjourn I wonder if the last witness might 
just elaborate a little further on his answer 
when he said that they are promoting 
processed foodstuffs but not promoting 
processed cod. 


Is there any special reason for that? 


Mr. Nickson: I am sorry, Senator, I did not 
mean that we were not promoting cod. The 
interest of the Canadian government so far as 
cod is concerned has been to maintain the 
best possible atmosphere for the development 
of that trade. 


As you know perhaps sir, we have had 
many discussions, particularly with Jamaica, 
about the price of cod. We have had a great 
deal of cooperation from the government of 
Jamaica in this. It has been in that field that 
our greatest activities have been respecting 
cod. 


The other products that I was speaking 
about were newer products in the trade that 
have become established. I am sure this was 
what Mr. Burns meant when he referred to 
the possibility that Mr. Robichaud brought 
up. 
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Senator Carter: Yes. I just did not want the 
record to end where you left off, sir. 


Mr. Nickson: We spend a great deal of time 
on cod in one way or another. 


Senator Grosart: Would you give me the 
name of the document that we agreed to put 
in as Appendix B? 


Canada-Common.- | 
and Economic 


The Acting Chairman: 
wealth Caribbean Trade 
Relations. 


Senator Grosart: I would like to suggest | 
that we also append the document entitled 
Operation of Canada-West Indies Trade 


Agreement, 1926, 


in respect of Canadian 


exports, which was prepared by Mr. Burns’ | 


division, the Office of Area Relation, Com- 
monwealth Division. It is a complementary 


document. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Burns: Mr. Chairman, I would be. 


grateful if that particular document were not’ 
published. In fact, I had hoped that we had 
retrieved all the copies of that one. 


The Acting Chairman: At the request of 
Mr. Burns I think we should not put that in, 
so that will not go in as an appendix. 


Honourable senators, I am sure that Sena- 
tor Aird will want to be in your hands with 
regard to future meetings. 

The situation is this, however, that Senator 
Aird was most anxious to have a statement 
from the Minister of Immigration, the Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen, in regard to immigra- 
tion. He had arranged for Mr. MacEachen to 
appear before this committee a week from 
today at 4 o’clock. I am informed that there 
are no other committee meetings scheduled, 
as yet, for that time, except the meetings of 
this committee, namely, the proposed meeting 
at 4 o’clock. Senator Aird also is anxious that 


bean and the involvement of the Canadian 


| 


International Development Agency. He was 


anxious that we have that meeting also. 


we arrange to hold a meeting on the com 
| 


What are the wishes of the committee a 


regard to these two meetings? 


Senator Grosart: Could I just sid: Oa 


this, Mr. Chairman, that we hold the immi-. 
gration meeting as scheduled and postpone 
the other? The reason that I suggest that is. 
that we have had a great deal of information 
on the CIDA operation in other committees. 
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It has been completely gone over in the 
Finance Committee. Whereas it is obviously 
important that we get the Caribbean picture, 
it is all on the record. 


The Acting Chairman: The Chair agrees 


_with your point of view. If the rest of you do 


we will just have the one meeting. 
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Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Acting Chairman: May I say on behalf 
of the members of this committee to the gen- 
tlemen from the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce that it has been a great 
pleasure to have you with us. Your contribu- 
tion has been most valuable to the committee. 
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APPENDIX “"B” 


CANADA-COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 
TRADE AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


(1) Commonwealth Caribbean Economies and 
Canadian Participation 


The Commonwealth Caribbean countries 
enjoyed a particularly rapid rate of economic 
growth in the 1950’s and early 1960's. 
Although this rapid rate of growth has slowed 
somewhat latterly receipts from tourism have 
expanded significantly and the bauxite, 
alumina and sugar markets are improving. 
However, growing unemployment is pressing 
heavily on the West Indian economies and 
some problems are being experienced in other 
exports. The Commonwealth Caribbean see 
industrialization as the key to providing the 
necessary additional jobs for the growing 
labour force and to provide for higher living 
standards. Like most developing areas the 
region will remain heavily dependent on con- 
tinued infusions of foreigh capital and techni- 
cal and management expertise to finance its 
economic development. 


The Commonwealth Caribbean economies 
are still basically agricultural and exhibit a 
high degree of commodity and market con- 
centration in their export trade. Five com- 
modities—bauxite and alumina, petroleum, 
sugar, bananas and citrus—account for over 
80 per cent of the total. At the same time 
over three-quarters of the area’s exports go to 
three countries—the U.S.A., Britain and 
Canada. Economic diversification is occurring. 
Capital inflows are increasing and tourism 
and secondary industry expanding. 


External trade bulks large in the sum of 
the economic activity of individual Common- 
wealth Caribbean countries. For example in 
Jamaica exports represent 25 per cent of the 
gross domestic product and imports 36 per 
cent; in Trinidad the figures are 30 per cent 
for exports and 27 per cent for imports (ex- 
luding oil); for Guyana exports and imports 
each represent almost 50 per cent of the GDP 
and in Barbados the ratio of exports to GDP 
is 45 per cent and for imports over 80 per 
cent. 


Imports are rising in Barbados at a signifi- 
cant pace, however, the rate of growth is less 
rapid in Jamaica, Guyana, and Trinidad. 
Trinidad’s total import bill (excluding crude 
petroleum) increased by only some $5 million 
between 1963 and 1967. Intensified import 
substitution policies have reduced the rate of 
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import growth in these three countries in 
addition to the natural inhibiting effect of 
devaluation in 1967. The level of imports is 
also often related to the level of capital 
investment in the economy. For example, 
higher imports in Trinidad in 1965 and 1966 
reflected substantial purchases of machinery 
and equipement for the petroleum and petro- 
chemical industry and of jet aircraft by the 
BWI Airways. These purchases were not 
repeated to the same degree in 1967 and 1968. 


Britain, the United States and Canada are 
the principal suppliers to the Commonwealth 
Caribbean. In general the United States has 
increased its share of the market in recent 
years, whereas the British share has been 
declining. Canada’s share of the region’s 
import market has remained relatively stable 
and varies from 12 per cent in Barbados, 10 
per cent in Jamaica, 8 per cent in Guyana to 
approximately 5 per cent in Trinidad (about 9 


per cent of total imports excluding oil). | 


A major problem confronting Canadian 
exporters to the West Indies is the intensified 
use of import restrictions throughout the area. 
It should be noted in this regard that the 
GATT recognizes the importance of industri-. 
alization to the development of economies in 
the less developed countries and provides 
special exemption for such countries to revise) 
tariffs and impose quantitative restrictions on 
imports to promote industrialization with @ 
view to raising general living standards and 
assisting in economic development. 


Canada is also facing sharper competition 
in the West Indies from the United States,| 
Europe and more recently Japan. There are 
signs of increasing efforts by Britain to 
reverse the downward trend of her share of 
Commonwealth Caribbean markets through 
intensified promotional efforts and increased 
investment. The establishment of the Carib- 
bean Free Trade Association (CARIFTA) is) 
resulting in increased trade among membe} 
countries and in increased regional import 
substitution policies. On the other hand it is 
expected that in the longer term a strong! 
CARIFTA will greatly expand trading oppor: 
tunities in the area for industrial materials! 
capital equipment, machinery and types oO} 
consumer goods not manufactured locally. . 

Growing U.S. private investment in the 
region has resulted in a correspondins 
increase in that country’s exports to the Wes’ 
Indies. Although Canadians have significan’ 
investments in the Commonwealth Caribbea 
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they have not been increasing as rapidly as 
United States holdings in recent years. United 
| States suppliers are often in a position to 
capitalize on the basic American investment 
for the supply of the capital equipment, pro- 
duction materials and components required 
by new industry. In addition, tariffs are often 
waived on such imports under pioneer indus- 
tries’ legislation and consequently Canada’s 
preferential advantage over MFN suppliers is 
lost. 


(2) Canada-West Indies Trade 
| (see also attached statistical tables) 


| (a) Canadian Exports to the Commonwealth 
| Caribbean 

| Canadian exports to the West Indies had 
been increasing steadily over the past few 
years— from $85.1 million in 1964 to $108.2 
| million in 1967. However, the rate of increase 
slowed somewhat to 5 p. 10 in 1967 over 1966 
and in 1968 exports declined by 8.2 per cent 
to $99.3 million. For the first three months of 
1969 Canadian sales to the Commonwealth 
‘Caribbean climed marginally to $21.9 million 
from $20.6 million for the same period in 
1968. Specific trading interests are outlined 
for the four independent Commonwealth 
Caribbean markets and the Bahamas in sepa- 
rate papers. 


The West Indies market represents about 
one per cent of total Canadian exports and 
Canada supplies roughly 10 per cent of the 
region’s import requirements. In 1968 the 
area ranked 13th among Canada’s export 
markets and 4th among Canada’s exports to 
the Commonwealth. Traditional exports 
‘including flour, fish, meats, processed food- 
\stuffs, lumber and newsprint still bulk large 
in our trade. However, increasing industriali- 
zation in the area is changing the composition 
of Canadian exnorts and in recent years has 
introduced significant sales of such items as 
textile fabrics, insulated wire and cable, 

uminum fabricated materials, various capi- 
tal equipment and an increasing range of 
fully manufactured goods. The establishment 
of CARIFTA while posing some short term 
problems for Canadian exports is expected, in 
the longer term, to create opportunities for 
increased trade with the region. 


(b) Canadian Imports from the Common- 
wealth Caribbean 


Canadian purchases from the West Indies 
ve remained relatively static over the past 
e€ years, amounting to $89 million in both 
966 and 1967 and $92 million in 1968. Com- 
monwealth Caribbean exports to Canada are 
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narrowly based with bauxite and alumina, 
sugar, petroleum, molasses, rum and citrus 
fruit juices accounting for over 80 per cent of 
the total. However, the West Indies has a 
small but growing market in Canada for such 
items as cigars, liqueurs, garments, footwear, 
and buttons. 


The Commonwealth Caribbean traditionally 
supplies less than one per cent of total 
Canadian imports. In 1968 the West Indies 
ranked 8th among Canada’s sources of imports 
and 2nd among Commonwealth suppliers. 


(3) Trade Relations 


Canada’s trade relations with the Common- 
wealth Caribbean are governed by the Cana- 
da-West Indies Trade Agreement, 1925 and 
attendant protocol signed at the 1966 Canada- 
Commonwealth Caribbean Prime Ministers’ 
Conference. All countries are also members of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 


The bilateral Trade Agreement (copies of 
which were supplied separately) provides for 
the exchange of tariff preferences between 
Canada and the Commonwealth Caribbean 
and includes a provision which makes direct 
shipment a necessary qualification for prefer- 
ential tariff treatment. At the 1966 Conference 
the direct shipment provision (Article VID 
was waived so that either Canadian or Com- 
monwealth Caribbean goods may now be 
transshipped and still qualify for preference 
as long as a through bill of lading accompa- 
nies the shipment. 


Each Commonwealth Caribbean territory 
undertakes to maintain minimum margins of 
preference on certain Canadian goods. There 
is a general provision that the duties on 
Canadian goods (preferential tariff) may not 
exceed certain percentages of the duties 
imposed on imports from any foreign country 
(general tariff). The percentages vary in dif- 
ferent territories: they may not exceed 50 per 
cent in Barbados, Guyana and Trinidad; 
663 per cent in British Honduras and the 
Leeward and Windward Islands; or 75 per 
cent in the Bahamas and Jamaica. In addi- 
tion, Schedule B of the Trade Agreement pro- 
vides for specific margins of preference on 
some 15 products including flour, certain 
meats and fish, lumber, condensed milk and 
apples. 


Almost 95 per cent of Canadian exports to 
the West Indies are eligible for preferential 
tariff treatment. In 1968 $23.9 million or 24 
per cent of Canadian exports to the Common- 
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wealth Caribbean entered under specific mar- 
gins bound under Schedule “B” of the Trade 
Agreement. Last year approximately 13 per 
cent of Canada’s exports to the Common- 
wealth Caribbean entered free of duty. 


There are no bindings of tariff rates to 
Canada under the bilateral agreement. As ex- 
plained earlier the Commonwealth Caribbean, 
as developing countries, have freedom under 
the GATT to raise tariffs, to assist in promot- 
ing industrialization, to raise living standards 
and accelerate economic development. 


The Trade Protocol negotiated at the 1966 
Conference includes inter alia provisions 
regarding access for commodities of special 
interest to both sides including rum, bananas, 
flour and salt cod; a consultation provision in 
respect of industrialization measures adverse- 
ly affecting imports; and an undertaking to 
examine the bilateral Trade Agreement with 
a view to its possible renegotiation after the 
Kennedy Round. The text of the Protocol has 
been supplied with the communique of the 
1966 Conference. 


The Protocol also provides that to the 
extent that it may be necessary to avoid con- 
flict between the provisions of the Agreement 
and the GATT no-new-preference rule, the 
obligations of the Agreement, after consulta- 
tion, may be waived. This provision was 
added to take account of the fact that most of 
the preferential margins bound to Canada 
under the bilateral Trade Agreement are 
expressed as a percentage of the West Indies 
general tariff rates. When raising duties, 
the Commonwealth Caribbean countries in 
order to meet their Trade Agreement obliga- 
tion, would have to enlarge absolute prefer- 
ential margins to Canada. The GATT pro- 
vides that preferences may not be enlarged 
nor new preferences created except under 
special circumstances. In point of fact Com- 
monwealth Caribbean countries when adjust- 
ing tariffs upwards generally retain the abso- 
lute margin of preference for Canadian 
products. 


(4) Import Restrictions 


Inherent in the region’s industrialization 
policies is provision to impose quantitative 
restrictions to protect new industry. These 
restrictions are applied more rigorously in 
some Caribbean markets than in others. They 
are used more intensively in the areas which 
are industrializing rapidly such as Trinidad, 
Jamaica, Guyana and Barbados. These re- 
strictions have adversely affected Canadian 
exporters particularly since many of Canada’s 
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manufactured exports to the West Indies are 
of the relatively simple type now being pro- 
duced locally. The 1966 Trade Protocol pro- 
vides for consultations with regard to indus- 
trialization measures which adversely affect 
trade. Consultations have been hold under 
this provision on a number of occasions and 
as a result a degree of access has been main- 
tained for certain Canadian exports. 


(5) Canadian Investment in the Common- 
wealth Caribbean 


Canadian exports of goods and services to. 
the Commonwealth Caribbean are supple- 
mented by Canadian private investment in 
the region which is estimated at over $500 
million. Although dominated by aluminum 
interests in Jamaica and Guyana, Canadian 
private investors have been active in the 
secondary manufacturing field including par- 
ticipation in companies producing chemicals, 
paints, soaps and detergents, optical lenses, 
switchgear, packaging material, flavouring 
essences, macaroni products, metal furniture, 
lumber, sporting goods, and television sets. 
Canadian commercial banks have been impor- 
tant factors in the financing of primary ex- 
ports and in providing general banking facili- 
ties upon which the economic life of the re- 
gion has been based. 


The Commonwealth Caribbean actively 
encourages private investment as a means of, 
diversifying and broadening their relatively 
narrowly based economies. All areas provide, 
attractive incentives to potential investors 
including tax free holidays, duty free import 
of raw materials and plant equipment, 
accelerated depreciation on buildings and 
equipment, and government protection 
against import competition. 


(6) Other Trade Questions 
(a) Sugar 


Canada actively supported, in close consul- 
tation with West Indian Governments, the 
negotiation of a new International Sugar 
Agreement and after several attemps an 
Agreement was concluded in the fall of 1968 
and brought into force on January 1, 1969 for 
a five year period. The purpose of the Agree- 
ment was to achieve a more orderly interna- 
tional sugar economy and to raise the then 
depressed market prices to levels that are 
reasonably remunerative to producers anei 
equitable to consumers. Already the Agree- 
ment is having a positive effect as worlé 
sugar prices have doubled from a pre-Agree- 
ment low of 2c. per lb. to slightly over 4c. 
per lb. 


As an expression of our special concern in 
the Commonwealth Caribbean, Canada in 
1966 instituted a program which provides for 
direct annual payments to each Common- 
wealth Caribbean Government concerned of 
an amount equal to the duty collected on 
Canadian imports of West Indies’ sugar (29c 
per cwt.) up to a maximum of 275,000 metric 
_tons. Payments amounted to slightly over $1 
million in 1968. 


{b) Rum 


At the 1966 PM’s Conference Canada 
undertook to require that the origin and 
Canadian content of any rum marketed in 
Canada be clearly marked and to use its good 
offices with the provincial authorities to 
facilitate the marketing of rum from the 
Commonwealth Caribbean. A new labelling 
undertaking was ready for implementation on 
January 1, 1968. However, West Indies Gov- 
ernments, on reflection, felt the proposed 
change might not be advantageous to them 
and requested a deferment until April 1, 1968 
Subsequently extended twice at their request 
to June 30, 1969). 


The original labelling change was deferred 
to allow for discussions between the Canadian 
and West Indian distilling industries regard- 
ing alternative measures to increase West 
Indian rum exports to Canada. Latest of these 
discussions took place in March, 1969. A 
modified labelling arrangement has been 
agreed upon by West Indian distillers and 
Governments and recommended for imple- 
™Mmentation by Canada on July 1, 1969, Con- 
‘sultations have been held between Canadian 
Government officials and the Canadian indus- 
try in seeking to carry out the commitment 
under the Protocol. The latest labelling pro- 
‘posal is currently under examination. 


© Transportation 


At the 1966 Commonwealth Caribbean- 
Canada Conference the trade agreement com- 
mitment to provide a Government-subsidized 
direct shipping service to the West Indies, 
‘was formally terminated. The service had 
/ceased in the 1950’s. The Canadian Govern- 
ment did, however, undertake to examine the 
question of the restoration of direct shipping 
services in the light of its possible long term 
contribution to the promotion of trade. The 
West Indies, particularly the smaller islands 
of the Eastern Caribbean, had raised strong 
concerns over the inadequacies of present 
shipping services. 

The Department of Industry, Trade and 

erce prepared a three volume study on 
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Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean transporta- 
tion which has been passed to the West Indi- 
an Governments. We have not had their reac- 
tion to this study to date. Copies of the 
Canadian study could be made available to 
the Senate Committee if desired. 


The study describes the performance of the 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships 
Ltd. (whose service terminated in 1957) and 
of certain other steamship companies. It 
reviews existing shipping services and cargo 
handling facilities and points to areas which 
may not be adequate to meet the demands of 
the trade. It also considers the basic economic 
factors affecting shipping and trade patterns. 
Complementary reports are considered neces- 
sary to the comprehensiveness of the study 
before conclusions can be drawn pointing to 
the solution of specific problems. 


In addition, private shipping concerns are 
studying ways and means of improving trans- 
shipment services in the Eastern Caribbean. 
The United Nations are also carrying out a 
study of inter-island transportation in the 
area. 


(d) Free Trade 


At the 1966 PM’s Conference it was agreed 
to study the question of a free trade area 
between the Commonwealth Caribbean and 
Canada. The Private Planning Association of 
Canada was contracted by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to carry out a detailed study on this 
subject. Their report is expected soon. 


(c) CARIFTA 


At conference in Barbados in October, 1967, 
Commonwealth Caribbean Heads of Govern- 
ment agreed on the establishment of a region- 
al free trade area to enter into effect May 1, 
1968. The CARIFTA Agreement is based 
essentially on the earlier abortive CARIFTA 
Treaty involving Guyana, Antigua and 
Barbados. 


On April 30, 1968 Antigua, Barbados and 
Trinidad deposited instruments of ratification. 
The remaining West Indian associate states 
and St. Vincent and Montserrat joined on 
July 1, 1968. Jamaica, who had originally 
experienced some hesitation about joining 
became a member on August Ist, 1968. Total 
CARIFTA imports already exceed $1 billion 
and by 1976 are expected to rise to $2.5 
billion. 

The CARIFTA Agreement provides essen- 
tially for the removal of tariffs on all trade 
between signatories with the exception of 
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products included on reserve lists. These lists 
comprise some 17 product groups including 
tobacco, paints, radios and TV sets, batteries, 
furniture, certain fruit preparations, manu- 
factured tobacco, except cigars, and certain 
clothing and footwear items. Developed 
members (Trinidad, Guyana, Barbados and 
Jamaica) have five years to abolish tariffs on 
reserve items while the less developed memb- 
ers have ten years. The Agreement stipulates 
specific origin rules which provide basically 
for a 50 per cent value added local content to 
qualify for area treatment. There is also a 
Basic Materials List of items which are to be 
treated as of area origin whether imported or 
not and a Qualifying Process List which, 
when established, will set out a list of manu- 
facturing processes which, if carried out 
within a member country, will qualify the 
finished product for Area Treatment. A 
standstill on investment incentives is also 
envisaged which stipulates that no member 
shall offer more generous tax concessions 
than other countries in the group extend. 


A supplementary agreement includes an 
agricultural protocol which requires member 
territories to reduce their extra-zonal imports 
of 22 basic food commodities during the next 
three years to 30% of their 1966 level. In- 
cluded on the agricultural list are such items 
of interest to Canada as potatoes, onions, car- 
rots, pork products, and red Kidney beans. The 
CARIFTA Secretariat, located in Georgetown, 
will be responsible for policing this arrange- 
ment and allocating markets among CARIF- 
TA producers on the basis of supply and 
demand information supplied by the mem- 
bers. The protocol has not yet been effectively 
implemented by the member governments. 


Accordingly, a substantial proportion of 
intra-area trade has been placed on a duty 
free basis while imports from outside the 
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area, including those from Canada, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the U.S.A., remain subject to 
the external tariff treatment presently accord- 
ed by each individual member. In particular 
cases, therefore, while our preferential mar- 
gin vis-a-vis the United States and other 
MFN suppliers is maintained, Canadian 
exporters face a reverse preference in 
CARIFTA countries as regards competitive 
products manufactured within the free trade 
area. 


As a further refinement, the Eastern Carib- 
bean Common Market Agreement which was 
signed in Grenada in June 1968 creates a 
common market comprising the five West 
Indies Associated States (Antigua, Dominica, 
Grenada, St. Kitts, and St. Lucia) and St. 
Vincent. The elimination of import duties 
among the Common Market territories follows 
the schedule used by CARIFTA. Article 7 of 
the Agreement provides for the establishment 
of a common external tariff within three 
years. 


It is relevant to look upon CARIFTA in the 
eyes of West Indian leaders who consider it a 
first step.in the final objective of a full and 
viable Caribbean economic community. 
Indeed the Heads of Government Resolution 
establishing the free trade area makes clear 
that a full customs union including harmoni- 
zation of fiscal incentives; regional integration 
of industries; a planned and organized trade 
in agricultural products and the establishment 
of regional sea and air carriers will mark the 
true fulfillment of the areas’ regional aspira- 
tions. 


Commonwealth Division, 
Office of Area Relations, 
June 10, 1969. | 
CLB/kd 
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CANADA—COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN TRADE 
CANADIAN Exports TO THE COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 


(Cdn. $ millions) 


1965 1966 1967 1968 
Jamaica ERIN ade hick By Gh OAS, Ce Sarna enon ©.) ean 30.38 Ope BOE 34.3 
eC BANG “LD ODAEOse hfs ste 5 Ue Meee cc ocss «San ieee « 21.5 23.3 20.1 16.2 
MEIGS 7c rac) o- E, SN  n so Mls Hes a Bes SAM sys hig 9.9 1254 9.2 
“Bile Fey Reece, 22 3 Hs 2 Ne a ee 2 a 6.8 8.1 8.4 10.1 
SRERTEETE NLC EL ry eta Mee PN AIT RR Ai MOND cas Sista van ies iense Mteertardsetss sears 6.0 7.4 7.4 (fo! 
SPE PEL INVES ofl psc ore, ihe ce Pe oc a oo GMO bce 9.3 10.8 10.2 oy 
Bower anid) | Wil WATCE ccs. hal. <'5.0 «cracure eel eheccm ore S.0 8.8 9.7 8.4 
| ONIGTSTIAT 8 Reyne ITT AERS 6 Oe a dee ae ee i AA RD 6 et 9 152 3 
90.7 102.8 108.2 99.3 
What Canada is Selling to the Commonwealth Caribbean 
| (Cdn.$000’s) 
f 1965 1966 1967 1968 
: AO Sa 0 PR, te a 11,1388 10,355 8,413 6,701 
Reem sKcled. Salted es. cs van Medes oe sce oi RaDe dew sae 7,204 8,105 8,320 5, 251 
eb GI RNS 0 Ca eee | 2 ec oe 6,013 5, 204 5, 246 5,068 
METETORNC ANTE CLS 1 MR cals oe TIME scans wine oa MOM os area 3,734 4,245 4,428 3,720 
Beocon V Chicles:anq@elrucks.a,., . cdisiNere-seyeeic cle aa Sale sais ss 6,371 5,479 2,634 2,134 
Sera anc, Medicines: tose. se « « (ids ose oe eve « Aedes oe oss 1,329 Dale 2,629 1,722 
SES ie AOE ee Se Se ae ce 1,879 2,503 2,560 3,467 
SS SEIN CS 5, 2 Plas PRON Aes ev De. ciate. « Beas Glens ae wwe 1,908 2,113 2,303 2,748 
RC TAN OAC i Seer eerie eet Buitac eis sits s tisiecaisid's dada dae 17 122 2,238 1,120 
1965 1966 1967 1968 
Uettewsprint PON EN ORE IIS 5 rao la wired coueeeinkacwn ds 1,749 1,774 2,194 2,024 
| Belated. Wire sid OAplets «cnc sins qeccse ays c8yeqwese's 441 1,458 1,583 1,185 
RS EA CL LU ORME) DNS eras cmalse quscs geese uveqes 1,663 1,784 1,497 1,000 
Ree OW CET Ree, oT Sa cs oe Snir cals wi dune agaweseqess 1,615 954 1,461 Let 
Mining and Quarrying, Machinery and Parts............. 295 520 1,251 279 
Aluminum Bars, Rods and Sheets..............6.0eee eee 739 1,055 1,145 844 
iizon and Steel Pipes and’Tubes.............ccccceceseses 626 768 1,120 655 
— culllityy? ERE EVR OR es 05 0 en ee 1,189 1,484 1,046 505 


Plus an extremely Broad Range of Fully Manufactured Products. 
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CANADIAN IMPORTS FROM THE COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 
(Cdn.$ millions) 
1965 1966 1967 1968 
RPTINAN@ HL Ghee ose dU Mace Hates s Dieta ean sae ek ee ZeU Rais 36.0 31.0 31.9 33.9 
CCUIRIELIC ie gore aoa‘: ont OG ARO cnc abot ect nce See 22.5 29.1 30.0 29.4 
Prin A acdean a eLODAVO.. Memrac me iek. yrteis cs eater ineacistaisds as ors 16.7 16.0 18.7 19.9 
IB Sr DAGLOS: fetes ee OR ite ate ahs ROTOR co IEEE ees oo 2.3 adil 155 
BPibI SH MEL ONGCUTASN.A ees ON ecm aoe ee eee emer 1.2 1.5 1.9 2.5 
Wee ward and IWAN Wwaldsenvorci Aebcmieitc cos mene shin. 8 9 1.4 1.3 
BL AIVAS ee Sete eee sheraetere eines wteie anette Siete ahtcherons Meee tess Bt) 5} 2.2 3.1 
IBS Taye) Ae Aan aires Oe oS Al ididigie Gee Mrs niceties a 4 8 a 4 
81.2 89.1 89.5 92 
What Canada is buying from the Commonwealth Caribbean 
(Cdn. $000’s) 
1965 1966 1967 1968 
TShnhin a (WeueaCoMON heats Se Nee eas SS ee | SAE 43,781 49,518 48,300 51,819 
UAW? SUSAT A. Wictceterte rs Sie ates eles teh ie eis orc Re GIN eee ee ciae WALL 16,359 Piso 10,002 
GrmidesLerroleUM eee A eeiaeicte ce Lt cs dee wes 8,917 8,453 9,504 9,866 
INE OVASSOS 2.0. s2c ste Sieh eptate ce colts ie shea cee Pee ot ate Mailers fone sa em Rear « 2,359 2,944 3,864 3 te 
OTE GO od aparece RCRA case AMMO o.0 Sy AACE ica Ae ee 1,052 1,682 2,835 2,626 
FOU PUL COS. store tal seer eadls /aneiaka silo eters lave Wea miaiene ReMi: « 1,126 1,391 1,036 1,447 
(BOLCONS. ois osc he rea tae cle eee tae o-oreie cies: MEAN Metc woes 398 : 396 505 495 
INutmecs and! Mace wai. ccc Moe ctee nee feck Genie os cs 2 375 258 307 165 
WAGUENTS =. ae ceteris etch nie weds an Mteed alow 151 320 280 468 
Weretates Mresh Seen. angen deine trees ticles ameter « 178 188 254 65 
GGEORASCADS ce ese oss esd STAI oreuci- Wis tee MeO susie 281 47 79 66 
. COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 
Canadian Exports (in 1968) to: 
APTN INOS BRE S i Act Annee PAD, CIAL Renna UTE pe PN ON ET SRC oR MITT PO mpg Saleen a DOWN 12.3% from 1967 
“H RresbOUKG ESIC Wen oo Rod Bod oyz exo he ren BA Ai ra errs he a Ai StS MAE ee A DOWN 19.4% cS 
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THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN ‘AFFAIRS 
The Honourable J. B. Aird, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Grosart Phillips (Rigaud) 
Haig Quart 

Hastings Rattenbury 
Laird Robichaud 

Lang Savoie 
Macnaughton Sparrow 
McElman ~ Sullivan 

McLean Thorvaldson 
O’Leary (Carleton) White 

Pearson Yuzyk— (30) 


Ex Officio Members: Flynn and Martin 
(Quorum 7) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 19th, 1968: 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed of thirty mem- 
bers, seven of whom shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred 
on motion all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers, and other 
matters relating to foreign and commonwealth relations generally, 
including: 

(i) Treaties and International Agreements. 
(ii) External Trade. 

(iii) Foreign Aid. 

(iv) Defence. 

(v) Immigration. 

(vi) Territorial and Offshore matters. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 19th, 1968: 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable Senators Aird, Bélisle, Cameron, Carter, Choquette, Croll, 
Davey, Eudes, Fergusson, *Flynn, Gouin, Grosart, Haig, Hastings, Laird, Lang, 
Macnaughton, *Martin, McElman, McLean, O’Leary ( Carleton), Pearson, 
Phillips (Rigaud), Quart, Rattenbury, Robichaud, Savoie, Sparrow, Sullivan, 
Thorvaldson, White and Yuzyk. (30) 


*Ex officio members 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
February 4th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator Martin, P.C., moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator McDonald: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be authorized to 
examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any matter relating to 
foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any matter assigned to the 
said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, in particular, without limiting 
the generality of the foregoing, on any matter concerning the Caribbean area; 
and 

That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be required for the 
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foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and reimbursement as the 
Committee may determine, and to compensate witnesses by reimbursement of 
travelling and living expenses, if required, in such amount as the Committee 
may determine. 


After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada—Thurs- 
day, 13th February, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate. 


After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 
Alcide Paquette, 
Clerk Assistant. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada—Wed- 
nesday, 18th June, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs have power to sit 
while the Senate is sitting today. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
Alcide Paquette, 


Clerk Assistant. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada—Thurs- 
day, 19th June, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on 1 Reveion Affairs have power to sit 
while the Senate is sitting on Wednesday next, 25th June, 1969. 
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After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 
Alcide Paquette, 
Clerk Assistant. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 25th, 1969. 
(9) 
Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met at 4.10 p.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Cameron, Carter, Croll, Eudes, Fergus- 
son, Gouin, Laird, Pearson, Quart, Thorvaldson and Yuzyk. (11) 


The Committee continued its study of the Caribbean Area. 


In accordance with the Committee’s resolution of June 18th, 1969, the Hon- 
ourable Senator Thorvaldson took the Chair as Acting Chairman. 


The following persons were introduced and heard: The Honourable Allan 
J. MacKachen, Minister of Manpower and Immigration; and Mr. R. B. Curry, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Immigration). 


Agreed: That a paper, prepared by the Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration, entitled ‘Notes on Immigration to Canada from Countries of the 
Caribbean” be printed as Appendix ‘“C’’ to this day’s proceedings. 


At 5.25 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 


ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Ottawa, Wednesday, June 25, 1969. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
_ Affairs met this day at 4 p.m. 


The Acting Chairman (Senator Gunnar S. 
Thorvaldson): We have a quorum and shall 
now proceed with this meeting. As members 
are aware, our Chairman, Senator Aird, has 
just undergone an operation in Toronto. I am 
sure I speak for all of us in expressing our 
hope for his quick recovery. 


As you know, this is the last meeting of the 
Committee for this session. We are very for- 
tunate that in these hectic last days the 
Honourable Allan J. MacEachen has found it 
possible to join us and discuss immigration 
aspects of our relations with the Caribbean 
area, 


Immigration questions have always figured 
prominently in our relations with the Carib- 
bean, and several of our previous witnesses 
have stressed the critical importance of immi- 
gration for the region’s overall economic and 
social development. I know that some sena- 
tors have been preparing questions for this 
meeting for some time. 


Naturally we are all glad and grateful that 
Mr. MacEachen could be here to amplify on 
the very useful report prepared by his 
department. On your behalf, I would like to 
Welcome him very warmly. 


(Mr. MacEachen, would you care to make 
some introductory remarks, and then perhaps 
We will have questioning from members of 
the committee? 


_ The Honourable Allan Joseph MacEachen, 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration: 
‘Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
honourable senators. I am very pleased to 
have the opportunity to appear before you 
today and to amplify on the information that 
we did provide earlier to the chairman of the 
committee. We have tried to consider all 
aspects of your interest and will give you all 
the information that we have. 


| I am pleased to have with me today my 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Byrns Curry, who 
is the Assistant Deputy Minister of Immigra- 
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tion and Mr. Anderson, who is a member of 
the Immigration Division. 


We did point out in our earlier submission 
that 1967 marked a water shed, in a sense, in 
the evolution of Canadian immigration policy. 
The regulations that were promulgated at 
that time placed our policy on a non-dis- 
criminatory and universalist basis. It is a 
selective policy of immigration related in 
some respects to the needs of Canada’s labour 
market, but that policy is applied without 
discrimination, with respect to race, colour, 
creed or country of origin. While our policy is 
based on these principles of universality and 
non-discrimination it will take us some time 
to implement the policy in the way of provid- 
ing facilities to receive and examine immi- 
grants in all parts of the world. What we can 
say is that the old system was done away with 
in connection with immigration from the 
Caribbean. That part of the world was put on 
exactly the same basis as any other part of 
the world and the result has been a marked 
increase in immigration to Canada from the 
Caribbean. 

I think it might be worth repeating the 
statistics for 1968 in the amount of 9,245 
immigrants from the Caribbean in comparis- 
on with the 5,328 in 1966. We have, as a 
result of the new immigration regulations, 
opened offices and provided facilities in the 
Caribbean. In 1967 immigration offices were 
opened in Kingston, Jamaica, and Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, in order to provide service 
to the countries in the Caribbean area. Begin- 
ning early in 1968 additional staff has been 
assigned to these offices. Port of Sapin now 
services all of South America in addition to 
the eastern portion of the Caribbean. The 
Kingston office now services the western 
Caribbean and Mexico. We service these 
countries on the basis of need by travelling 
teams, ordinarily twice a year, to examine 
applicants in these countries. 


Mr. Chairman, I think maybe that will 
open the subject a little bit and I would be 
happy to try and deal with any questions that 
may be brought forward. 
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The Acting Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 
Minister. Senator Cameron, shall we ask you 
to begin? 


Senator Cameron: I was not expecting to, 
but I shall be glad to. When we had a joint 
committee of the Senate and the Commons 
two years ago one of the things that intrigued 
me was the matter of immigration at that 
time, or the last statistics which indicated 
that about 3,500 had come in from the Carib- 
bean area. I was greatly interested in the 
large number who were nurses aides, dental 

| aides and so on. In other words, they were 
skilled people in the main and this was in 
line with our immigration policy at that time. 


sat 


I was not here the day Mr. Demas attended 
and I am very sorry to have missed him. I 
gather from reading the evidence that there 
was some concern that we are still drawing a 
disproportionate amount of skilled people 
rather than unskilled people from the Carib- 
bean. Is this still true? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: I think it is true that 
at the present time we are selecting immi- 
grants from the Caribbean in exactly the same 
way as from other places and that therefore 
there is an emphasis on the person with skill. 
This is undoubtedly true. 


It is worth saying that the department has 
opened these facilities in these countries at 
least in part response to the request from 
these countries that we offer the same oppor- 
tunities to citizens of these countries as we do 
elsewhere. 


We do not actively promote in the Carib- 
bean at all; we do not solicit; but we do 
accept persons who come forward and who 
seek to come to Canada; and we provide 
those persons with the same opportunities as 
we do to the citizens of other countries. 


v I do not think that the skill level which we 
' draw from the Caribbean is greater than we 

draw from any other country in proportion in 
| the various categories of immigration. 


Senator Yuzyk: That is in Canada but we 
may draw more skilled proportionately from 
that area, than from other areas. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: For example, I do 
not think that the skilled proportion we draw 
from the Caribbean is greater than the skilled 
proportion that we draw from other countries 
or from the world in general. 


Senator Yuzyk: I was wondering what basis 
you are using—the Canadian basis, or the 
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basis of the countries themselves, in regard to 
the proportion. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: The countries. 


Senator Fergusson: To some extent, is this | 
not defeating its own purpose? We are spend- 
ing money to educate those people and to — 
make them become skilled. Then, it is the © 
skilled ones we really welcome and we are 
taking them off. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: In the independent 
section of our movement there is a very 
heavy emphasis on skills, on education and 
youth but in the sponsored and nominated 
sections there is considerable leeway for the 
less skilled. 


For example we have the statistics here | 
there is a good proportion coming in from the 
West Indies as sponsored dependents, whose © 
only qualification to come in is to be depend- — 
ant on the person in Canada. There is that _ 
aspect. 


| 
In the nominated flow, which is the third 


category, there is a premium on skills, but 
less a premium than on the independent flow. | 
So there is a leeway in that way. 


The Chairman: While we are on that sub- 
ject, Mr. Minister, I thought I would read to_ 
you a sentence from the evidence given 
before this committee by Mr. Damas some 
time ago. He said: 

Any representative group of immigrants i 
from the West Indies to Canada will be 
found to have a much higher proportion — 
of skills than any representative group of i 
people within the circle of the West 
Indies. This is a major area of weakness 
in the economy. 


sate 


Would you like to comment on that, whether 
you think that is an accurate statement? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: I would not dispute | 
that at all. I would not confirm it either. We 
ought to bear in mind that the country of” 
origin has a responsibility, too, in allowing 
people to leave the country. It is a shared 
responsibility in the sense that the country of 
origin, through its exist system, can control 
the departure of people,if is wishes. It is not 
simply Canada. We are obviously interested © 
in getting people who will contribute to the! 
cultural and economic and social development 
of Canada, but the country allowing them to | 
come to Canada has made a decision also. 
Especially in the Caribbean, in its—I will not. 


say insistence but at least its indication that it 
wanted us to provide these services in those 
countries. 


Senator Yuzyk: There has not been any 
kind of resistance by any of the governments, 
or an attempt to resist this flow to Canada? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Generally, the Carib- 
bean countries are much happier with the 


_tem, which was discriminatory. There is no 
doubt about that, Mr. Curry? 


_ Mr. R. B. Curry, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Canada Immigration Division, Department of 
Manpower and Immigration: This comment 
might be pertinent to the question which has 
just been asked. I happened to remark to the 
minister, before we came here, that the three 
high commissioners—of Trinidad and Tobago, 
Barbados, and Jamaica—had asked me to a 
luncheon, to express appreciation of the work 
done by the department in the last several 
years in making the whole question of immi- 
gration much more pleasant and much more 
acceptable to them. 


I have spent a good deal of time in the 
West Indies, and on the three islands in the 
last several years. I took this occasion, I hope 
tactfully and diplomatically, to thank them 
not only for the honour they paid the depart- 
ment but also at the fact that they wished to 
get together on this occasion as the three 
principal Caribbean islands that have not 
always been able to agree on all matters. 


They all expressed the view that immigra- 
tion decisions were much more to their liking 
than they may have been some years ago. I 
should tell you that even though it may be 
somewhat in the nature of hearsay evidence. 


_ Senator Yuzyk: This is what I wanted to 
know. 


iy Senator Cameron: This is very interesting. 


Senator Laird: I have just returned from 
the United Kingdom, and I was there during 
page famous speech of Enoch Powell about 
Offering $2,000 to certain black immigrants—I 
‘should not say primarily but in some propor- 
tion from the Caribbean, to go back home. I 
‘Was somewhat amazed at the rather wides- 
pread sentiment in favour of Mr. Powell. I 
did not find this only amongst the people in 
Mother England: I encountered it in Wales 
and in Cornwall and in Devon and so on. In 
adopting your new policy, do you have any 
apprehension that we might arouse similar 
‘Sentiment in Canada? 


| 
} 
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new system than they were with the old sys- y 
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Hon. Mr. MacEachen: That question relates 
to the earlier question about the selection of 
immigrants. It is possible to select immigrants 
to come to Canada who have no skills and 
who will gravitate towards the lower levels of 
the economy. Our ability to take increasing 
numbers of people from other countries, 
including the Caribbean, will depend upon 
the success with which they settle in Canada. 


We believe that up to the present we have 
a good selection system, that those who have 
come from the Caribbean have settled with 
the minimum of difficulty—not without any 
difficulty but with the minimum of difficulty. 
We believe it has something to do with the 
care with which we select and the success 
that they have in settling satisfactorily in 
Canada. 


It seems to me there has been some con- 
cern recently about the multi-racial composi- 
tion of our immigration, because of what has 
happened in the United Kingdom and the 
United States and what has happened in Sir 
George Williams University. 


We have seen a bit of concern in connec- 
tion with those events. I am not concerned. I 
do not think the Canadian people as a whole 
are prejudiced on these grounds and I am not 
concerned, but that our immigration has care- 
fully selected and that the people who come 
can succeed and settle satisfactorily in the 
country. If that happens we can continue our 
policy. 


Senator Cameron: You said that last year 
9,245 came to Canada, which is a substantial 
number. Where do they go mainly? As I 
recall, two years ago they mostly went to 
Montreal and to Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: I think that is still 
true. 


Senator Cameron: Then this would have 
some advantage from their standpoint. These 
are people who don’t like to be isolated. In 
other words, they are affected by loneso- 
meness, if you just get one or two out in 
some isolated area. So there must be some 
substantial colony—if I may use that word— 
from the West Indies in Montreal and Toron- 
to now, so that they can develop their own 
culture there. Are they spreading out beyond 
these large metropoliian centres to any appre- 
ciable extent? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: My impression is 
they are not spreading out to any appreciable 
extent. 
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Mr. Curry: They tend to go to urban cen- 
tres to begin with. 


Senator Yuzyk: There are some in Win- 
nipeg, too. 


Mr. Curry: I was going to say that it goes 
much farther than just the large cities. For 
example, there are great numbers in Ottawa. 
If you have, for example, occasion to go to 
any high commissioners’ tea parties, or cock- 
tail parties and so on, you will find very often 
that the High Commissioner, for instance, for 
Barbados, Mr. Williams, will have a group of 
his compatriots come on some occasions and 
you will be quite surprised to see several 
hundreds among those who attend one of 
these parties. On the streets of Ottawa today 
I think one sees many more, as well. 


The Chairman: Would you venture a guess, 
Mr. Curry, as to the actual number in 
Ottawa? 


Mr. Curry: It would be the rankest sort of 
guess, senator. I should say certainly there 
are some hundreds of Caribbean origin who 
have settled in Ottawa in all stations of our 
society. 


Senator Fergusson: And I understand there 
are quite a few Guyanese here. 


Senator Carter: At the bottom of your first 
page, you give the increase in volume as 73.5 
per cent since the new regulation, and that 
works out to 9,245 in 1968 compared with 
5,328 in 1966. These are the figures the 
minister mentioned in his presentation. I am 
wondering what conclusions can be drawn 
from those figures. Do they include what 
might be called indirect immigration—that is, 
people who originated in the West Indies, 
then went to England and subsequently came 
here to Canada? Is there a breakdown of 
those figures into groups of direct and 
indirect immigration? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Yes. We have the 
proportions for 1967 and 1968, with respect to 
direct and indirect immigration. From 82 to 
85 per cent in these two years was the direct 
immigration from the West Indies. 


Senator Carter: This is direct. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Direct, yes. I was 
about 12 to 16 per cent via the U.K. and 1 or 
2 per cent via the U.S. That is for the West 
Indies. 


te 


Senator Carter: And the amount of indirect 
immigration is still constant as compared 
with previous years? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Well, I can give you 


. these figures as an appendix, if you like. In 
1967, 82 per cent was direct from the West 


Indies and in 1968, 85 per cent was direct. 
From the U.K. in 1967 it was 16 per cent of © 
the total and in 1968 it was 12 per cent. 


I don’t think there is much in the way of 
conclusions to be drawn from that, however. 


Mr. Curry: Perhaps, if I could presume on 
Sentor Carter’s question, what he is looking © 
for is to see if the pressures in Britain have 
caused a sizeable increase in the movement ~ 
from Britain to Canada of West Indians. 


Senator Cartier: Yes. 


Mr. Curry: I think the answer to that is 
probably no. While the West Indians have 
been under great pressure in Great Britain, 
they have nevertheless been digging in quite 
successfully in Great Britain. There has been © 
no great wave of such emigration from Brit- 
ain to Canada. 


x 
Senator Carter: I was thinking of the popu- | 
lation pressure which is their problem in the — 
Caribbean, since any reshuffling of those | 
already out is not of any help to solving their , 


problem. 


However, the other conclusion from that 
would be that it would seem that your new © 
regulations are much less restrictive than 
your old ones, because you have this tremen- — 
dous increase of 73 per cent in three years. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Yes, there is no 
doubt that the new regulations have made it 
possible for greater numbers to come to 
Canada. 


Mr. Curry: They were also given the 
benefit of an assisted passage, Senator Carter, 
which they did not enjoy before. It does not 
amount to a great deal, but to a native Carib- 
bean it is a matter of $125 or $135 to come 
here, and they can get a loan which they 
could not get until two years ago. 


Senator Carter: I want to go back to the 
aim of our policy. We don’t promote emigra- 
tion from down there, but, actually, are we 
not promoting it in a different way through | 
these regulations, because we are really mak- » 
ing it much easier for them to come if he 
want to come? 
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Hon. Mr. MacEachen: That is true. But it 
was a policy based on a universalist approach 
to every country in the world, where we can 
provide facilities to examine and receive 
them. I don’t see how you can have a univer- 
salist policy operate any other way, unless we 
say we won’t take people from the Caribbean, 
but will put a quota on the Caribbean. Then 

we would be accused of discriminating 
against the Caribbean, as we were before. We 
were bitterly criticized for discrimination 
before. 


Senator Carter: Has our relationship 
improved? The sore point in external rela- 
tions between Canada and the West Indies 
was our immigration policy. Has that im- 
proved now since the new regulations came 
into effect? 


’ Hon. Mr. MacEachen: There is a realization 

that there is no discrimination against the 
Caribbeans, that the same principles apply. 
To that extent there is some gratification of 
improvement of relations. 


There is some concern about the brain 


We had in 1968 about 4,000 or 5,000 students 
studying in Canada from the Caribbean and 
that is a big block of manpower. 


| Senator Carter: You mentioned earlier 
about some responsibility residing in the 
country of origin to sort of restrict the move- 
ments of their nationals outside, if they 
wished. But the unrestricted movement of an 
‘ndividual is the mark of a free citizen and it 
is one of the human rights under the United 
Nations. I don’t see how they can restrict 
such movement. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Exactly. 


Senator Carter: I don’t see how they could 
ay claim to any democratic procedures, if 
hey did indulge in any form of restriction of 
heir nationals outside their borders. They 
vould be going back to the type of practice 
‘een in the Iron Curtain. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: If, for example, the 
ountry of origin provides a scholarship for 
tudy to a student from Jamaica, say, to 
tudy in Canada for two years, surely under 
hose circumstances there is some control that 
he sponsoring country could exercise. These 
tudents undertake obligations to return to 
aeir own countries because they get scholar- 
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ships under international agencies and in 
some cases they do not go back. 


Senator Carter: Do we not have a responsi- 
bility to send them back under those 
circumstances? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: We do and we try, 
but it is not easy to enforce. We may refuse 
to land the student, for example, as a perma- 
nent resident in Canada, but we have no con- 
trol over his departure from Canada into 
another country. 


If we took action unilaterally in a very 
restrictive way we would be subject to the 
kind of criticism that arises from the declara- 
tion of human Rights and the movement of 
people. In order to be effective and to really 
control this you would need a general agree- 
ment which seems unlikely, because of the 
declaration of Human Rights. That is why I 
come back to the case of students, whether it 
is not worth careful consideration by the 
originating countries to establish their own 
control over students who are assisted under 
certain conditions so that they will return for 
a period of time to their own country and 
help them out. It is a real problem. 


Senator Fergusson: I first intended to ask 
about immigration posts that we have serving 
the Caribbean region, but the minister has 
answered that already. I gather from what 
you say, Mr. Minister, that we are just giving 
a service where it is requested and we are 
not doing anything aggressive in this field. I 
suppose having two posts down there is 
enough, but it seems to be rather scattered. 
Does it give people an opportunity to get to 
the posts? With regard to the people who are 
serving in these posts, I should like to 
know—I presume they are doing a counsell- 
ing service with the applicants, but what 
training do they have in counselling? I should 
also like to know if after the immigrants 
come to Canada, do we continue to counsel 
them so that we can get them satisfactorily 
settled or must they settle these problems on 
their own? 


If we have counselling in Canada, what 
training have those counsellors had in this 
area? This is a very specialized area. Are the 
people working in these posts trained in this 
field? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Well, in the Carib- 
bean, as I said, we have two offices, one in 
Kingston with three Canadians and five local- 
ly engaged staff and one in Port of Spain, 
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Trinidad, where we have five Canadians and 
12 locally engaged employees. These people 
travel to various countries depending upon 
the interest or the number of applications. I 
suppose they visit these countries approxi- 
mately twice a year, Mr. Curry? 


Mr. Curry: That is right. 


Senator Fergusson: The two posts could not 
even cover the whole Caribbean in that time, 
could they? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Sure they do. 


Mr. Curry: They respond. For instance, the 
South American country you mentioned 
before, Guyana, is served quite adequately 
from Port of Spain, which is not far away. 
They go in twice a year and give ample 
notice to the people concerned that they are 
going to visit. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: I want to mention 
one aspect. I recently looked at the Foreign 
Service Offices in the Immigration Depart- 
ment. It is the oldest foreign service in Cana- 
da in this department and the proportion of 
highly educated, youthful immigration officers 
is surprisingly high indeed, serving all over 
the world. 


Senator 
pave ls) 5%; 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Youthful and highly 
educated. 


Fergusson: You said youthful 


Senator Fergusson: You need more than to 
be highly educated. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: There is a considera- 
ble staff development and staff training. I am 
not going to say more than that regarding the 
department, but I think this department puts 
a very high emphasis on staff training and 
staff development in order to carry out the 
kind of important counselling, which is the 
main part of the interview with the applicant 
coming to Canada. There is quite a period of 
counselling and they are trained in that field. 
Maybe you would like to add to it. 


Mr. Curry: I would say that on the whole, 
our people are getting a year and a half of 
training after they come from the university 
to us, and they come in numbers of approxi- 
mately 30 a year into the immigration service. 
They are very experienced in the manpower 
centres in Canada where counselling is going 
on steadily. You might say that they put in an 
apprentice capacity abroad, as juniors to 
more experienced officers until they get the 
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feel of it. They are quite well equipped, com- 
paratively, to do the job that I know you 
have in mind, Senator Fergusson. 


Senator Fergusson: I can understand they 
do very well. Honourable senators might be 
interested to know that I was trained under 
Mr. Curry once in the Civil Service. I do not 
know how well he did with me, but he did 
well with the others. 


I should like to ask one more question 
though. In teaching counselling, is the aim of 
the counsellor to give service to the applicant 
or to the immigrant, as a human being, or is 
his objective to direct them into work that 
will be important for the economic benefit of 
Canada? I am not just saying this off the top 
of my head. This may be hearsay too, but I 
have heard that the objective is to see that 
the economic good of Canada is served rather — 
than the human needs of the immigrant. I 
should like to know if there is any instruction | 
given along this line. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Curry would like 
to discuss it with his former apprentice. 


Mr. Curry: She was by no means an 
apprentice. We will get to that on another 
occasion as to who was who. I had the same 
sort of relationship with Senator Cameron at 
one time too, but in a different capacity. 


| 
| 


If we go right back to the objectives of the | 
department, for instance, when we go to the. 
Treasury Board for money or when the 
minister has to make our case for dollars and 
for man-years, the two aspects of immigra-_ 
tion are given very great strength. One aspect 
is serving the economic needs. What do immi- | 
grants do for the economy of Canada? Those 
of us experienced in the welfare field never 
lose an occasion to say there is another aspect 
to immigration. That is the social or the 
humanitarian one, as you put it. Indeed the 
Government of Canada has amply recognized 
this in the adoption of the White Paper on 
Immigration where the place of the sponsored 
and the place of the nominee was fully recog- 
nized. A lot of people even yet do not realize: 
that the sponsored person is the only immi-| 
grant who comes to Canada by right. He is! 
the only one who comes by right under our 
law, whereas the independents and the nomi- 
nated actually come by privilege. This, I 
think, underscores the social aspect of the’ 
whole process. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: I think it is worth’ 
pointing out, senator, that of the total immi- 
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gration flow into Canada at present only 
about 50 per cent is based on skill require- 
ments or economic considerations. The rest is 
a big blend of humanitarianism. That is a 
pretty big part of the total flow. 


Senator Fergusson: This is practical too. If 
you make it possible for them to fulfill the 
best that we have they are going to be more 
‘happy and will make better citizens and in 
the end it will be to our advantage. Are there 
Many who come to Canada who get dis- 
couraged and go back to the Caribbean? 


_.Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Our general informa- 
tion on the life course of immigrants is not 
too good. This year we have launched a new 
study on the social and economic adaptation 
of immigrants. It will run for three years and 
will concentrate upon the occupational and 
geographical pattern of immigrants, their 
incomes, their assets, their spending patterns, 
how they have been treated in Canada, how 
they have settled in Canadian life, how many 
have left. We will cover 10,000 persons a 
year, beginning this year. We hope to receive 
periodic reports from those immigrants giving 
information on a number of things we did not 
have and that we ought to have, to answer 
this kind of question. 


Senator Yuzyk: Would this be on post-war 
immigrants, and from various countries? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Yes. 


; Senator Pearson: Have you a regular course 
of counselling or training they go through 
when they join? 


Mr. Curry: Yes. The course follows the aca- 
demic year as people come out of universi- 
ties, so there is some overlapping as each 
person has more than a year’s training. This 
is going on all the time in one form or anoth- 
er. We try to get them out into other fields, to 
ive them job information and make them 
familiar with other parts of Canada, for 
example, that those in the Maritimes can visit 
western parts. When we recruit immigrants 
we do not do so to bring them to any particu- 
lar place but to Canada as a whole. 


Senator Pearson: Is there a population 
explosion in the islands? 


Mr. Curry: Very much so. This is seen in 
Inemployment rates especially in Trinidad, as 
compared with our current unemployment 
vate of five or six per cent. 


_ Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Less than five. 


| 
) 
: 
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Mr. Curry: When I was in Trinidad in 
December last I was alarmed to find that it 
was about 15 per cent there. 


Senator Pearson: So there is pressure to go 
to Canada. 


Mr. Curry: To go anywhere. 


Senator Pearson: Is there any percentage 
going to South America? 


Mr. Curry: Some to Guyana, which is an 
immigrant-receiving country, having fewer 
people than they want to have. 


Senator Pearson: What about British 


Honduras? 


Mr. Curry: The movement to Honduras is 
very small. 


Senator Pearson: Why is that? 


Mr. Curry: I suppose because the chances of 
a Caribbean native to do well in Honduras 
are much less than they would be in Canada, 
so Canada is more attractive. 


Senator Cameron: I was in the Caribbean 
last year and was given to understand that 
unemployment was up to 20 per cent in Trini- 
dad, which is a big problem. I am interested 
in this study you mentioned and think it is an 
excellent idea. What kind of people are carry- 
ing it out? Have they university training? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: This would be a 
study developed in our own program develop- 
ment service in the department, in the eva- 
luating research division. We have a highly 
qualified group in that division. I am not 
certain whether any part of the study is being 
contracted out to a research organization. 


Mr. Curry: These are economists. 
Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Mostly economists. 
Senator Cameron: It is a very useful thing. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Many questions are 
asked about immigrants and we do not have 
the data. As to their economic contribution, 
for example, that information is important to 
the country. Such contribution is not fully 
appreciated. It is very great. We think this 
study will show us more about that and about 
other things also. 


Mr. Curry: Senator Cameron will appreci- 
ate there has been a reluctance to follow 
immigrants earlier, because many people, 
Canadians and immigrants’ themselves, 
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thought it might smack of some degree of 
surveillance, which was pretty unwelcome. 
But this idea of follow-up has been sold in 
such a way that these people now are eager 
participants in this sort of study. 


Senator Cameron: What percentage of peo- 
ple in the universities—you said there are 
about 4,000 or 5,000 there—are returning and 
what percentage remaining in Canada? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: We have statistics 
here which indicate in a rough way, between 
the number of students admitted to Canada 
and those who have been “landed” as perma- 
nent residents. There is a time lag in the 
proportioning but it gives a rough guide. It is: 


In 1965 — 11.09 per cent 
In 1966 — 10.33 per cent 
In 1967 — 9.72 per cent 
In 1968 — 15.85 per cent 


Senator Cameron: Remaining? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Who have been 
“landed” for permanent admission in Canada. 
That is not those who have applied, but those 
who have been landed. It may have a time 
lag of one year but it gives some idea of the 
proportion. 


Senator Cameron: Could we interpret from 
that, that 85 per cent are returning to their 
homelands, of those university trained 
people? 


Mr. Curry: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: Or they are not 
“landed” in Canada. They may go to some 
other country. 


In this case, if a student marries a Canadi- 
an citizen or a Canadian resident, we would 
as a matter of course “land” that person in 
Canada, if it were demonstrated that they 
had discharged their obligations to the spon- 
soring agency for their education, we would 
land them also. Barring those two considera- 
tions, and some of the loopholes I have men- 
tioned, we would return them home. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you know what pro- 
portion marry Canadians? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: No, I do not. 


Senator Quart: Many of my questions have 
been answered. I would like to refer to the 
second page of the brief, where it says the 
Canadian Government has an assisted passage 
loans scheme available to immigrants. Now, 
just about what percentage do you give for 
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this passage home scheme? You mention here 
that they should pay back within a reasonable 
time, but do you have to write off many of 
these loans or just about what percentage do 
you manage to collect? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: I think we can give 
you the figures. 


Senator Quart: Is it a total loss? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: No, it is not a total . 


loss. 


Senator Quart: Do you have to follow it up | 


or do they have to sign forms or anything? 
Hon. Mr. MacEachen: We try to follow it 


up because we have a fund which we want to | 


maintain in order to make it available to 
future immigrants. As a matter of fact, the 
other day I approved that the department 
retain the services of a collection agency to 
collect these loans. It is not that we are going. 
to harass people. In fact, we will not press 


people who are hard-up, but we do think it is | 


fair to ask a person who has settled and who 
has a good job to pay up so that our fund will 


be replenished in order that we can help | 


more people in the future. 


Now, we can show you the percentage of 
delinquents, if you like. 


Senator Quart: No, I was just curious. 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: It is a pretty good 


performance, I think. 


It depends, too, on the intensity of our — 
in collecting. People like to be | 


interest 
reminded and want to be reminded. 


Senator Fergusson: You could not collect 
from the ones who have gone back home very 
well, could you? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: No, we write those 
off. 


Senator Quart: I would imagine so. 


Do the majority of the students who come - 


here from the West Indies do so on scholar- 


ships from their countries or do we have : 
some scheme whereby we advance them stu- | 


dent loans? 


Hon. Mr. MacEachen: I am not on certain | 


ground there, but I do not think we do. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I am | 
afraid the minister has another appointment © 


| 
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at five o’clock and must leave us now. I am 
sure Mr. Curry will be glad to answer any 
questions you may want to ask. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Curry, I should like to 
know more about the two immigration offices 
you have with respect to the West Indies. Do 
you receive more applicants from Port of 
Spain or from Kingston? It seems to me that 
in respect of domestic servants and so on 
there are more Jamaicans here than other 
West Indians. 


Mr. Curry: Traditionally, Jamaica has sent 
‘more immigrants because, as you know, 
Jamaica is by far the heaviest populated 
island. The proportions work out probably 
very much in the order in which we have 
divided it acceptably to the West Indians. 
Some are workers who come for work in our 
tomato crops and other crops, particularly in 
Ontario, and we worked out a formula which 
is rather rough but which is acceptable. Fifty 
per cent of those people should come from 
Jamaica; 30 per cent from Trinidad and 20 
per cent from Barbados. This gives Barbados 
a pretty good edge because their population is 
much smaller, but this formula does work out 
and the numbers who come are not too badly 
off in that proportion. 


The greater 
J amaica. 


number still come from 


_ Senator Quart: I guess the employment in 
Trinidad might have some effect on the num- 
ber leaving there as well, since Trinidad has 
a higher employment rate than the other 
islands. It is the most advanced island in 
terms of economy. 


Just out of curiosity, can you tell me what 
happens to the sponsored immigrants? For 
example, what happens to a sponsored immi- 
grant if the sponsor withdraws his sponsor- 
ship once the immigrant is here? 


Mr. Curry: Actually, we cannot enforce the 
sponsorship because it is a matter of a moral 
rather than an enforceable contractual obliga- 
tion. We will be as helpful to the immigrant 
as we can possibly be in getting him work 
and seeing that he gets on. 


' This does not arise very often, in any case, 
under. the new regulations, because the spon- 
sored person is a very close relative. If he is 
not within the degree of proximity in rela- 
tionship that is required under the new regu- 
lations, he can only be a nominated immi- 
grant. That is a new class introduced by the 
new regulations. The sponsored immigrant 
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must be a near and dependant relative. It is 
usually the husband, the wife or a minor 
child. 


Senator Quart: It is not a domestic or any- 
one of that sort? 


Mr. Curry: No. A domestic cannot be spon- 
sored at all by a person not immediately 
related. Many good Canadians who go down 
to the West Indies and see a waitress or a 
waiter or somebody else who attracts their 
attention and would like to have him or her 
in the household mentions it to the person 
concerned and, upon returning to Canada, 
such Canadians get in touch with us by letter 
to the effect that they would like to sponsor 
the particular person. Unfortunately, our law 
does not permit that. 


Senator Carter: I should like to return to 
the question of students. I can understand 
that when a student comes here on a scholar- 
ship he has a responsibility to go back, and 
we have a responsibility to see that he does 
so far as we can. But are students a very big 
proportion of the people who come in? Do we 
have any figures on the proportion of Carib- 
bean students studying here who apply and 
receive permanent admission? 


Mr. Curry: I think the minister just told 
you that last year 15 per cent of those stu- 
dents who were here applied successfully for 
landing. 


Senator Carter: What would that mean in 
terms of actual numbers? 


Senator Cameron: I believe the minister 
said between 4,500 and 5,000. 


Mr. Curry: That was altogether. 


The Chairman: That is the number of 
students in Canada at a particular time, such 
as at the present. 


Mr. Curry: In 1968, which is a pertinent 
year, there were 3,698 students from the 
Caribbean area in schools in Canada. Roughly 
3,700. During that year we landed close to 
600. That is not 600 of that 3,700, but 600 out 
of all those who were here in Canada at the 


‘time they applied for landing. 


Senator Eudes: Does that mean, then, that 
when a student has been admitted he has the 
privilege to file an application to become a 
landed immigrant? 


Mr. Curry: He has to apply, as anyone else 
has to apply in Canada, and he must meet the 
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conditions we give, the qualifications for any 
person. It may be that, as a student even, he 
might not meet our qualifications. 


Senator Eudes: His case becomes the same 
as any other’s. 


Mr. Curry: Exactly the same as a young 
man in Britain, in France or any other coun- 
try who applies to come to Canada as an 
immigrant. 


Senator Eudes: Is there a _ difference 
between an application from a student and an 
application from another person who comes 
here as a tourist, for instance? 


Mr. Curry: Only in terms of his qualifica- 
tions. He is the one who causes the difference. 
Incidentally, a person who applies in Canada 
for landing in Canada automatically loses ten 
points out of the necessary points needed for 
qualification had he applied at home. 


Senator Eudes: Suppose his application is 
not accepted. 


Mr. Curry: He is invited either to leave 
voluntarily or he will run into a deportation 
order. 


Senator Eudes: The usual special investiga- 
tion and then to the Appeal Court of 
Immigration? 


Mr. Curry: What we call, for want of a 
better term, due process of law. 


Senator Eudes: When the Appeal Court has 
rendered its decision the minister has no 
power but to amend or correct the decision? 


Mr. Curry: No. The question of decision is 
taken from the minister under the legislation 
and put into the Appeal Board. 


Senator Eudes: The Appeal Board decision 
is final? 


Mr. Curry: Except for application to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


The Acting Chairman: Mr. Curry, would it 
be accurate to say that one of the larger 
problems that you have to deal with consists 
of these people who land in Canada and stay 
here for a few months and then apply to 
become citizens? What is the nature of the 
problem from the point of view of 
seriousness? 


Mr. Curry: This is a very large problem in 
immigration generally and has no more 
application to the Caribbean, West Indians or 
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indeed to coloured people than it has to hosts 
of other people. In Canada, at any one time, 
there are probably 30,000 or 40,000 people 
who are here as non-immigrants and who 
have perhaps overstayed their permitted 
time. They came as visitors or tourists. They 
liked it and decided that they would like to 
stay. They frequently like to stay without 
telling us. We do not have the alien registra- 
tion system that the United States has. Any- 
body who is an alien in the United States 
must register every January. These people 
tend to become blurred in our population and — 
our trouble is to determine who they are 
because they are here without a right after 
they have overstayed their permitted leave. 
We are studying very hard with the assis- 
tance of other Government departments, 
whether through the help of the Department — 
of National Revenue (Income Tax), the | 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, Do- 
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minion Bureau of Statistics or through the 
National Health and Welfare, which pays 
various welfare allowances, how we can. 
determine better who these people are and 
take care of the illegality. 


This is a very heavy burden on us because > 
we let them in. Seventy million people cross 
our border every year from the United States 
alone who have not been admitted as immi- 
grants at all. A good many of those people 
may elect to remain, by their own volition. 
This is a very real problem. 


Waal 


The Acting Chairman: Senator Fergusson, 
you had another question? 4 
Senator Fergusson: No. : 

Senator Carter: I was not quite clear what — 
the minister said earlier about these students 
that are here on scholarships. Are they 
admissible to Canada if they are here on a 
Commonwealth scholarship or a Canadian 
Government scholarship? Are they admissible 
as immigrants without approval being 
required from their own government? 


Mr. Curry: No. 
Senator Carter: They must get— 


Mr. Curry: That is right. If a person were | 
here under those terms he must be cleared by 
the agency that granted him the help, wheth- » 
er it is his own government, the United | 
Nations, or some other source. 


Senator Carter: That applies to all foreign | 
students on scholarships? 


Mr. Curry: That is right. 


Senator Carter: Not to private students? 


Mr. Curry: No, those who apply on their 
own have no obligation to anyone except 
their parents, perhaps. 


Senator Carter: I should like to ask another 
question about the finding of some multilater- 
al agreement to control skilled immigration 
from developing areas. Has there been any 
thought given to that sort of thing? 


Mr. Curry: In what way, senator, do you 
mean to control? 


Senator Carter: Obviously, there has been 
some sort of an international agreement, mul- 
tinational agreement. 


The Acting Chairman: You mean to pre- 
vent when you speak of control? You mean to 
prevent immigration of skilled people from... 


_ Senator Carter: Some of the developing 
countries, yes. 


Mr. Curry: I think you have made the 
point, and perhaps the minister made it 
before, that this sort of thing cannot be done 
by a unilateral action on the part of Canada 
because it runs counter to the position the 
Government has taken in regard to the world 
as a whole. Therefore, it is incumbent on us 
not to say to a skilled person that he cannot 
come to Canada because it is not in the best 
interests of his own country. If there is any 
unilateral action, it is the responsibility of his 
own country. But that runs counter to the 
rights of people to move. As the minister 
said, it is the sort of thing that could only be 
done under some international auspices such 
as an agency of the United Nations—for 
example, the International Labour Office. 


' Senator Carter: Has anything been done 


along that line? 


_ Mr. Curry: No, except to try to bring home 
to the countries concerned, who might make 
that pitch, that it is not the prime responsibil- 
ity of Canada. Within the last year we have 
invited some of the governments of the West 
Indies, whom we thought were likely to be 
concerned about this, if they wished to ex- 
press their concern and if they wished to do 
anything about it, and we have as yet had no 
response. 


) Senator Laird: They will do it privately, 
Mr. Deputy Minister. I had a blast in London 
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from Mr. Meredith of the Commonwealth Par- 
liamentary Association—you may know him. 


Mr. Curry: We feel it should come from the 
country concerned. We cannot be universal in 
our policy, with free access to everybody, and 
then turn around and say except, except, 
except. It is a hopeless position. 


Senator Cameron: I was interested to see 
there has been a recent upsurge in immigra- 
tion from Haiti. I presume this has been since 
the new policy came into effect. 


Mr. Curry: Yes. 


Senator Cameron: The reason I was 
interested was that I was in the Bahamas a 
few years and quite a number were coming in 
there from Haiti and the comments of the 
Bahamanians on the Haitians were that they 
stayed in a little enclave of their own, lived 
in primitve circumstances, and sent their 
money back to Haiti. I wonder what numbers 
are coming from Haiti. These would be 
unskilled, I presume? 


Mr. Curry: Our statistics tend to group 
them in terms of the West Indies as a group, 
or the Commonwealth West Indies, and it is 
not broken down, but we could get that 
information. 


Senator Cameron: I would assume it is a 
small number? 


Mr. Curry: It is, indeed. You were speak- 
ing, senator, about people who come legally 
from Haiti. However, we found a group had 
come in as university professors or school 
teachers and were living in Amos and Abiti- 
bi, in the Province of Quebec and were get- 
ting on there and were well accepted in the 
community, but they had no legal right to be 
in Canada. And the women had come along to 
ask for their husbands to join them as 
professors. This is one of the cases the chair- 
man was speaking of, in regard to trouble 
with illegal people in Canada. 


Senator Fergusson: You have told us today 
that it is only two years since the Caribbeans 
were made eligible for immigrants assisted 
passage loan schemes. How many have taken 
advantage of it? 


Mr, Curry: Quite a small number. Most of 
the immigrants from the Caribbean feel they 
would rather get up here and pay the modest 
passage—as compared with the cost from 
Europe—and not have a loan hanging over 
their heads, 
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Senator Fergusson: How does the propor- 
tion of people from the Caribbean taking 
advantage of those loans compare with the 
proportion of other immigrants? 


Mr. Curry: In the case of the older source 
countries of Europe, I would hazard a guess 
that the proportion from the West Indies is 
very considerably lower than it is from Brit- 
ain, for example. That is due to a number of 
reasons. There is stiff competition in Britain. 
For example, Australia offers an assisted pas- 
sage to Australia for only ten pounds, which 
is only twenty five dollars, and Australia pays 
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time of the Canada-Caribbean Conference © 
here in Ottawa, to 500. Due to changes in > 
policy in 1967 we thought it wise to get rid of - 
agreements with other countries because we | 
were rather discriminating between countries 

with whom we had agreements and those | 
with whom we did not. By negotiations we 
were able to eliminate this agreement with — 
the West Indies. Domestic servants come | 
because they qualify as such, and the num- | 
bers are of about the same order as before. | 
Domestic servants, being female, mainly, run | 
into certain social problems, because fre- | 
quently in the communities where they live : 


the rest. Therefore, they are looking for aS there are not enough immigrants of their own 
good a bargain as they can get to come to yacial and cultural background to meet their | 
Canada. If their loan appears to be a bit of a needs. There is a certain social imbalance 


bargain they take advantage of it. 


Senator Fergusson: How do you determine 
whether they are eligible for such a loan? 
What is the standard? 


Mr. Curry: They have to demonstrate to us 
that they have a certain earning capacity and 
would be in a position to repay the loan. 
They have to put down a small part of their 
own money against the loan, which is a 
modest sum of $50, and they have to settle 
in a high occupational demand area in Cana- 


; 
arising because of this, about which we are ; 
somewhat concerned. | 


Senator Gouin: Do many of these domestic — 
servants stay indefinitely in Canada? 


Mr. Curry: Quite a number stay, yes. We 
admit them now as domestic servants, but 
thereafter, having been admitted, they have 
every right to stay and it is not necessary 
that they maintain their status as a domestic 
servant. Usually they very quickly find that 
girls in factories, hosiery mills and textile 


da. All that gives us confidence that they mills, particularly in Quebec, can earn a good 
would be likely to repay their loan. The loan deal more than domestic servants, and away _ 
is drawn from a revolving fund and the they go. This is their option, as it is the 


amounts we collect back pretty well match 
the amounts put out. 


Senator Gouin: Do students come here for a 
general education or do most of them go to 
certain faculties? Two years is not a very 
long period to stay at a university. Have you 
any statistics or information on that? 


Mr. Curry: They usually come for a full 
course. A considerable number come for post- 
graduate work or professional training. The 
University of the West Indies, which I take it 
you visited, senator, has become quite well 
established and has increased its standards. 
Of course, I take it you know that the uni- 
versity of the West Indies is assisted directly 
by Canada through our aid program. 


Senator Gouin: Is a large percentage of 
female immigrants from the West Indies 
employed as servants? 


option of anybody in Canada. 
Senator Gouin: Thank you. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you say that the - 
domestic servants are all female? Do you not 
have any men coming in as domestic serv- 
ants? Are there not lots of houseboys? 


Mr. Curry: Yes, some. Most of them are | 
female, having been trained in excellent 
schools, particularly in Barbados, for domes- 
tic service. The three governments have all | 
been quite alert to the need to train their | 
girls for service outside the islands. 


Senator Carter: Are the girls trained in 
domestic service rated on their skills in the 
same way as if they were machinists or) 
plumbers? | 


Mr. Curry: That is right, and on the occu- | 


pational demand for their services. 


Mr. Curry: There has been a large percent- ‘/ Senator Carter: I wish to follow up a ques- | 
age. We had an agreement with the West; tion raised by Senator Cameron concerning | 
\ Indies over some years past, by which the Haiti. In appendix A the figures given show a 
number 250 a year were admitted as domestic substantial drop: in Jamaica from 3,459 to! 
_ servants. This was doubled in 1966, at the 2,886; in Barbados from 1,181 to 821. Then) 
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lesser drops: in St. Vincent from 250 to 220; 
St. Lucia from 135 to 73; St. Kitts, 107 to 63, 
and Grenade 139 to 120. Are these drops the 
effect of any new regulation? 


Mr. Curry: Not just the effect of any new 
regulation. It is the effect of a world-wide 
drop in immigration to Canada in 1967 and 
1968. You will recall that the drop last year 
compared with 1967 from all over the world 
was roughly 20 per cent, but the drop from 
the West Indies was only 10 per cent. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, may I 
intervene here for a moment. We require a 
motion to the effect 


That a paper, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration enti- 
tled “Notes on Immigration to Canada 
from Countries of the Caribbean” be 
printed as Appendix “C” to this day’s 
proceedings. 


Will you move that, Senator Quart? 


_ Senator Quart: Seeing that you kept me 
here to make a quorum, I will be very happy 
to move it. 


Senator Carter: But this is much more than 
20 per cent when you go from 2,400 to 2,200 
from Jamaica. 


Mr. Curry: The drop from Jamaica may 
have been that proportion but the total Carib- 
bean drop was 10 per cent as compared with 
20 per cent from all over the world. One of 
the reasons for that was the lower economic 
activity in Canada. 


'Senaior Carter: What special factors came 
into play to affect Jamaica and Barbados? 


_ Mr. Curry: A special factor may have been 
the unusually large numbers of those who 
came in in the previous year. In other words 
1967 was a particularly large year for these 
people. I think in 1968 the figures would be 
more normal than those for 1967 would be. 
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Senator Carter: I have one more question: 
in trying to cope with this problem of helping 
them out with their pressure of population 
and at the same time not draining off too 
many people or too many skills, we cannot 
prohibit the ones who are free to come and 
who want to come. But along with that could 
we do a little more to bring those who may 
not be skilled or those who may not be 
trained but who are trainable? Do we have 
some way of assessing their aptitudes or 
trainability so as to treat them and give them 
the same number of points for trainability as 
if they were already trained. Have you given 
any thought to that? 


Mr. Curry: We have given thought to it but 
it does not lead us to a very realistic conclu- 
sion. We apply a universal policy and we 
cannot entertain a program of that sort for 
the West Indies any more than we can for 
India or China or any other countries from 
which we receive immigrants. If we were to 
embark on a policy of taking those who are 
unqualified and bringing them to Canada for 
training we would end up with a colossal 
problem. In the West Indies you have some 
few millions of people to whom this could be 
applied whereas in India you have 600 million 
people for whom the same argument could in 
effect be made. Some years ago the Italians 
used it to suggest that we should take some of 
their unskilled people and train them in 
Canada and in my judgment the most aggres- 
sive—perhaps I should not use that word 
because they are not aggressive—but those 
who pushed the Italian case most strongly 
and longest have ceased and abandoned any 
argument of that sort. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I 
think we are ready to adjourn, but before 
doing so I want to thank Mr. Curry and Mr. 
Anderson for being with us. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX «C» 


NOTES ON IMMIGRATION TO 
CANADA FROM COUNTRIES 
OF THE CARIBBEAN 


A. IMMIGRANTS 


Basic Policy Applicable to All Countries 


The principal objective of Canada’s immi- 
gration policy is to stimulate Canada’s growth 
by admitting immigrants from throughout the 
world who can contribute to its economic, 
social and cultural development. At the same 
time Canada’s immigration policy recognizes 
the right of Canadian residents to facilitate 
the admission of their relatives, and accepts 
the obligation to participate in programs for 
the assistance of refugees by relaxing normal 
admission standards on their behalf. 


Regulations were introduced in October, 
1967, which provided a new basis for the 
sponsorhip of dependants, the nomination of 
a broad group of other relatives and the 
selection of independent applicants. Depen- 
dents of Canadian citizens and residents are 
admitted to Canada without regard to their 
personal qualifications or the financial cir- 
cumstances of their sponsors. Nominated rela- 
tives are assessed on five factors: education 
and training, personal assessment, occupa- 
tional demand, occupational skill and age. 
Independent applicants are assessed on the 
foregoing five factors plus arranged employ- 
ment, knowledge of English and French, the 
existence of a relative in Canada willing to 
provide assistance and employment oppor- 
tunities in the area of destination. The selec- 
tion criteria are applied without discrimina- 
tion as to race, colour or geographic origin 
and take into account the need to select 
immigrants who can establish themselves 
successfully in Canada’s technical, industrial 
and urban society. 


Immigration from the Caribbean 


There has been a steady movement of 
immigrants from the Caribbean over the 
years. The volume increased by 73.5 per cent 
since the new Regulations came into effect in 
October, 1967 (9,245 in 1968 as compared with 
5,328 in 1966). See Appendix “A” for statistics 
on the individual countries. 


Assistance in Coming to Canada 


The Canadian government’s Assisted Pas- 
sage Loan Scheme is available to immigrants 


from Commonwealth countries of the Carib- 
bean in the same way as immigrants from 
Europe. Selected immigrants may receive 
loans to cover the whole or part of the trans- 
portation expenses for themselves and their 
families from their home country to the desti- 
nation in Canada. It is expected that the loans 
will be repaid within a reasonable time after 
admission to Canada, usually two years. 


The Brain Drain 

Canada’s immigration policy is premised in 
large part on the acceptance of immigrants 
whose skills might contribute to our national 
development. This does not mean that we 
accept only university graduates, profession- 
als or highly-skilled people. In fact, as is the 
case with the immigration movement from all 
other countries, the Caribbean movement 
includes a full cross-section of all skill levels. 


Nevertheless, Canada recognizes that the 
emigration of skilled people represents a con- 
siderable loss to the countries they leave, of 
investments in education and training. For 


this reason it has been a policy of long stand-_ 


ing not to promote emigration from develop- 
ing countries (although services are provided 
for those who have expressed a desire to 
move to Canada). In respect of immigration 
from the Commonwealth countries of the 
Caribbean, it might be noted that Canada has 
accepted immigrants from this area and _ estab- 
lished offices in Port of Spain and Kingston, 
largely as a result of requests from the West 
Indian officials that their citizens should be 
offered the same opportunities for migration 
to Canada as citizens of all other countries. 
With the removal in 1967 of the last vestige 
of discrimination from Canada’s immigration 
laws, we consider applications from citizens 
of the Caribbean area in the same way as we 
deal with applicants from other parts of the 
world. 


While recognition of the rights of the » 


individuals to leave their country is a princi- 


ple enshrined in the Declaration of Human | 
Rights, several countries have placed restric- » 


tions on the emigration of their nationals. Our 
immigration activities in particular countries 


take these restrictions into account but we do — 


Foreign 


not, ourselves, impose any restrictions on 
persons who can meet the requirements of 
the Immigration Act and Regulations. 


Immigration from the French West Indies 


Discussions have been held with the French 
authorities on the question of immigration to 
Canada from the French West Indies. While 
Canada would welcome the opportunity to 
“select immigrants from this area, we do not 
intend to carry out promotion or special 
recruitment because we recognize that they 
need their skilled manpower for their own 
economic development. However, as is the 
case with all other poor or developing coun- 
tries, applications from persons who apply on 
their own initiative are considered. 


-B. NON-IMMIGRANTS 


_ The Immigration Regulations exempt citi- 
zens of all countries of North, South or Cen- 
tral America and adjacent islands from the 
non-immigrant visa requirements. This 
exemption has been in effect since 1953, and, 
of course, includes all Caribbean countries. 


_ The visitor movement from the Caribbean 
has been increasing from year to year. Statis- 
tics on the number of visitors during 1968 are 
not yet available; however, the figure for 1967 
-was 50,245. 


The Student Movement 


The student movement has been significant 
‘for many years. Canada has recognized that 
‘because there is a shortage of technical and 
higher education facilities in many Caribbean 
countries, and because we are near neigh- 
bours and friends of these countries, we should 
assist in their economic development by pro- 
viding educational opportunities for as many 
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of their students who choose to study here and 
who are accepted by our schools as full-time 
students. During 1968 there were 24,739 
students from all parts of the world (over 166 
countries) registered in Canadian schools and 
universities. The largest number came from 
the United States (7,779), followed by the 
Caribbean area (4,242). 


We co-operate as fully as possible in 
encouraging the return of students who come 
here under international auspices, or with a 
commitment to return home after they have 
completed their training. In the case of the 
latter, they must secure clearance from their 
government before we consider their applica- 
tions for permanent admission. 


Seasonal Workers 


Responding to requests from Common- 
wealth countries of the Caribbean, Canada 
has approved an annual movement of season- 
al agricultural workers to Southern Ontario 
from Jamaica, Trinidad and Barbados. In 
1967, 1,077 such workers came forward and in 
1968 the number rose to 1,258. Their contracts, 
lasting for periods of up to four months, 
were arranged in co-operation with the gov- 
ernments of the three sending countries to 
guarantee wages and living and working con- 
ditions at least equivalent to the terms offered 
to Canadian workers doing similar work. 
Reports from Canada Manpower officials in 
Southern Ontario indicate that the 114 
Canadian employers involved generally were 
well pleased with these experienced farm- 
workers and hoped to hire them again in 
1969, A 1969 contract has been arranged, dif- 
fering from the previous contracts only in that 
higher hourly wage rates will be paid this 
summer, 
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IMMIGRATION FROM BRITISH HONDURAS, BERMUDA, GUYANA | 
AND THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS } 


(Commonwealth Countries) 


Country 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
British vELOnGuUras.k.. dec. dct core t toa reate « oeerenee Te 5 8 10 33 23 
Beri tral ane hehe ue cca totes «eit cleo rai ate ane ero hl Gta 82 120 198 179 192 i 
TATNATCA ee Ee ects erase tenia meme ene e as ieee 912 1,214 1,407 3,459 2,886 
"ETINIGAG Fae. Kale oe ae. dan ISAS, BA BAR 467 775 1 pel Eres 2,325 2,393 
"Rober. wig. saci late hs Lae Sakae GateE ee ene 3 O 5 14 15 26 
Barbados: aac a seowcouned RR OER ES Ee 422 560 699 1,181 821 
SATIN Ot lpiremretedhs core ae ce tare tage yet eiectaete Giein  fetensaacete sie ea ay? —_ —_ 6 
Ambigua Sc). S04. < Anes lia et. Mitel de, SP tee 35 52 50 114 148 
Bahamarislandsicri3lo Soe Seuss eee ia 21 22 30 74 61 
ES Err GCS. ee Samet B Grd tal oa yos aaeketihs ca atsceenct shade occ PRTC — —_— — 2 — 
Cayman Uslands... nce. cruterngns. et. cites noes sleet — 1 5 6 5 
PVOMINIEO aac aloe A Oe eee Oe Ne EM tN 22 22 42 105 99 
MTOM A Ain. Reine xecoets Cicbeasbac IO koe eye eR ere 32 48 82 139 120 
NE ONESCET AG sco: esas ove ost e-saie «in, eLearn SR I oS 17 19 12 25 26 
ING VTS eee tics cee erat oreteroericrc on ones Ser ect otetec tices i 6 6 15 18 
Sestkattee ee sta, ae ee ae 22 38 40 107 63 
SUP ai Gia. faeces EO ae Ri Ce, She 31 41 52 135 73 
S Gar VAIN CONG nn Gost shearer clatter 4a ses Pee erie et 82 117 185 250 220 
PUNICS TANG CC ATCOS MISIANGS o 4 cic ohic ew ores art ciesinan oe — _— 1 _ — 
Wiroimrslands fbrition sce ercemes see cei otis. eit 1 1 — 3 1 
QOther Westuindies, nets. 2.0 Oa. i.e RRR Se, AIS 3 5 4 — 3 
Giyane (Bre Guiana) as. atastyos. caeia Vee d+ 9s 614 609 628 736 823 
if Wa 5 bade aie eae ea et elaine PRs na cat Ne 2,773 3,663 4,582 8,910 8,007 


MIGRATION FROM COUNTRIES BORDERING ON THE CARIBBEAN SEA 


(Other than Commonwealth Countries) 


Country 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 

COS pAG ERI CR eka tecicie Gok SE a hist Ae ee a as 3 10 37 3 21 
Peale Oleers scat onan oar Oech ee eite eee 3 1 2 4 5 
Guatemala it, SRE), BELO ELON Site. tok aa wtetns 9 6 ® 14 13 
ELORGULAS a. Gch Lier. Seed: aes MOS ERIONS. SRE 9 5 5 % 22 
INTCATAC US eee. eink aiden. odie cote ets soe b eh — 2 5 10 5 
BAN ATTN e o ABE ew cuertche« stale se Sickaeel acme htatcssce memiats- epee Clee 5 7 11 13 13 
(CHD ihac ir ae cena ime Gale” ae apees RE eae eee oe 29 23 27 34 45 
PO mMINICANMRENUDLICN ee ce ttn ee eit eee wien 7 22 8 39 23 
Netherlands! West: Indies... 25.) oe ieeecs os wcheves = 15 30 40 30 27 
Guadeloupe ss.cas,. sacagtes Leh « Sei le 3 1 3 16 16 
15 ria Tea es Nee ie nS TE eR eRe oe 62 88 84 291 444 
WERTUINICUC sac a cas ie cuenta eTaSTS Siecs tions seniors 3 3 11 ll 22 
IMEXICOMAADE.. cok. sae oon oes oe eats a sone eae 136 147 114 318 245 
VONCZAUICIA:. mart eM Ne i ca at aad Hote Ow eM ee carcass 336 310 317 374 206 
OMIT arte Sccke lente baie a ee ee ae a orem ees 74 47 79 87 131 
BOGE oe eect aaah ts eres oe eR ote anes oc 694 702 746 1,251 1,238 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be authorized 
to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any matter 
relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any matter 
assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, in par- 
ticular, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, on any matter 
concerning the Caribbean area; 


That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be re- 
quired for the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement as the Committee may determine, and to compensate 
witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living expenses, if required, 
in such amount as the Committee may determine; and 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, October 30, 
1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Gouin: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be substituted for 
that of the Honourable Senator Savoie on the list of Senators serving 
on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, November 4, 1969. 
(1) 


Pursuant to notice, the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
convened at 4.00 p.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Cameron, Choquette, 
Grosart, Haig, Laird, Martin, Quart and Robichaud. (9) 


Present though not of the Committee: The Honourable Senators Argue and 
Thompson. (2) 


In attendance: Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant to the Committee. 


At the suggestion of the Chairman (Senator Aird) and on motion of Senator 
Haig, Senator Grosart was elected Deputy Chairman. 


On motions by Senator Haig, the Committee resolved: 


a) That a Steering Committee be appointed, comprised of Senators 
Aird, Grosart, Robichaud and ex officio Martin and Flynn; 

b) that 800 copies in English and 300 copies in French of the Commit- 
tee’s proceedings be printed; and 

c) that the Steering Committee be authorized, subject to confirmation 
by the Committee, to negotiate contracts and agreements for goods 
and services reasonably and necessarily required for the purposes 
of the Committee. 


In accordance with its Order of Reference, the Committee resumed con- 
sideration of matters relating to the Caribbean Area. 


AGREED: That the paper submitted to the Committee by the Canadian 
International Development Agency (C.I.D.A.) be printed as Appendix “A” 
to this day’s proceedings. 


The Chairman introduced the following witnesses: 
Mr. M. F. Strong, 
President, 
Canadian International Development Agency. 
and 
Mr. A. J. Darling. 
Head of Commonwealth Caribbean Planning Division. 


The witnesses were thanked for their contribution to the Committee’s work. 
At 6.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
ATTEST: 


) 
| E. W. Innes, 
| Clerk of the Committee. 
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Ottawa, Tuesday, November 4, 1969 


The Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs 
met this day at 4 p.m. 


| The Chairman (Senator John B. Aird) in 
the Chair. 


__ The Chairman: Honourable Senators, I call 
the meeting to order as it is now past 4 
o’clock and a quorum is present. 

_ Before introducing our witnesses, Mr. Mau- 
rice Strong and Mr. Allan Darling, I should 
like, with their permission, to deal with three 
or four routine matters as this is the first 
‘Meeting of this committee in the new session. 
_ The first item is the selection of a deputy 
chairman. I am sure all will agree that this 
position should be filled by Senator Grosart. 


| Senator Haig: I so move. 
Honourable senators: Agreed. 


Note: At this point a number of 
administrative matters were resolved. 
(Please see Minutes of Proceedings). 


_ The Chairman: I should like to say at the 
outset it is a great personal pleasure for me 
to see Mr. Strong once again before this com- 
‘mittee. I am going to have trouble calling him 
“Mr. Strong” because he has been “Maurice” 
to me for 25 years. Our association goes back 
a long time, to our early days in Toronto 
when I was a law student and when Mr. 
Strong was a runner for an investment house. 
We used to spend a lot of time together. 


I am also grateful to Mr. Strong for the fact 
‘that when I called him last night at 7.30, 
when Toronto was completely fogged in, as 
was Ottawa, he— 


Senator Haig: Normally that is the other 
Way around, is it not, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Perhaps I should have put 
it the other way around, and said that Ottawa 
‘was fogged in, as was Toronto. However, Mr. 
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Strong very kindly said that he would be 
pleased to come here at 4 o’clock this 
afternoon. 


In the same vein, I am extremely grateful 
to all the Senators who have turned out for 
this meeting. We have a quorum present, and 
some other senators who are not members of 
this committee are also present. I am grateful 
to you all for coming. We happen to regard 
this as a very important meeting, Mr. Strong. 


It is one we have been looking forward to 


with a good deal of anticipation. Although I 
know Mr. Strong so well, for the purposes of 
the record and because of the fact that all of 
you may not know his personal history so 
well, I should perhaps say that he is no stran- 
ger to the members of this committee. 

He is a man whose ability brought him 
early success and distinction in Canadian 
industry. In October 1966 he moved to new 
and vital challenges in the field of public 
service, with his appointment as Director 
General of the External Aid Office. In late 
1967 and early 1968 he made a series of 
appearances before the prodecessor of this 
committee, which as you will recall was under 
the distinguished chairmanship of the late 
Senator Thorvaldson. This series of hearings 
produced a comprehensive review of Canada’s 
participation in the whole area of develop- 
ment assistance. 

Here is one thing that I did not know about 
Mr. Strong, that he was born in Oak Lake, 
Manitoba, in 1929 and was educated in his 
native province. Except for a brief period 
with the Secretariat of the United Nations in 
New York in 1947-48, his entire career until 
1966 has been spent in the business world. He 
has held a number of positions in the field of 
finance, particularly related to the petroleum 
and mining industries. In 1962 he joined 
Power Corporation of Canada, Ltd., first as 
Executive Vice President and Managing 
Director, and then as President. He has also 
been associated with a number of other 
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Canadian, U.S. and international corporations 
as an officer andffor director. 


In 1966 Mr. Strong resigned all his former 
business functions in order to assume direc- 
tion of what was then the External Aid 
Office. Since that time, the Agency has under- 
gone extensive growth and reorganization. In 
September 1968 its name was changed to the 
Canadian International Development Agency, 
of which Mr. Strong became President. In 
that capacity he also serves as Chairman of 
the Canadian International Development 
Board. 


I would add a further note here to say that 
we are especially pleased to have Mr. Strong 
with us because he has spent a very busy last 
two weeks at the Colombo Plan Conference in 
Victoria. 

I am sure you are all familiar with the 
format that has been used in the past at our 
meetings. The presentation that was made by 
CIDA has been circulated to all members of 
the committee. We have in turn a commen- 
tary on this presentation prepared by our 
Research Assistant together with some sug- 
gested avenues of inquiry, including some 
questions at the end of it. I would suggest to 
you, Mr. Strong, that you comment on your 
presentation and perhaps on the commentary 
thereon. A copy of your presentation will be 
attached as an appendix to the proceedings. 


(See Appendix “A” to these Proceedings) 


The Chairman: We follow the custom of 
designating certain senators to lead the ques- 
tioning. In this case I have received notice 
from Senator Donald Cameron who will lead 
the questioning when you have finished your 
remarks. I have also received notice from 
Senator Grosart and I will do my best to 
cover the room as various senators indicate 
their interest. 

As I have indicated, Mr. Strong, it is with 
great personal pleasure that I introduce you 
to this group, because we do feel most sin- 
cerely that the activities of CIDA in the 
Caribbean are fundamental to our study and 
to whatever strategy Canada is adopting 
towards the area. 


Mr. Strong. 


Mr. Maurice F. Strong (President, Canadian 
International Development Agency): Thank 
you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am sure that 
you will forgive me, honourable senators, if I 
inject also a personal note in my response to 
the Chairman’s very kind remarks. When you 
are being introduced by someone who knows 


you as well and over such a long time period, 
you can only hope that he will relate one side 
of the story. He could have related the other 
side, too, which might not have been nearly | 
so complimentary. I thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for sticking to the asset side of the 
balance sheet, which you know also contains — 
liabilities. 
I certainly welcome this opportunity to. 
attend the first meeting of your session. I | 
have taken your interest in the work of our | 
Agenry and the fact that you have called 
upon us to appear here as a very real tribute 
to the Agency. I have followed with a great 
deal of interest, from the medium of Hansard, | 
the reports of your earlier meetings. They | 
have been extremely valuable to us in shed- 
ding light on very important sources of 
knowledge affecting the Caribbean area 
which bear, of course, directly on our own 
program of development assistance. I realize 
that I speak to a very knowledgeable audi- 
ence, because I have been following your 
comments in response to presentations which 
have been made here. I would remind you 
that unlike many of the people who have 
appeared before you, I am not an expert on 
the Caribbean. Some of the people I know 
sitting in this room are more personally 
knowledgeable of some aspects of Caribbean 
development than I am. I sit here as the 
person responsible for administering the 
development assistance program for Canada 
which, of course, as the Chairman has already , 
pointed out, is one of the significant aspects. 
of Canada’s relationships with the Caribbean 
territories and those which are embraced 
within the term Commonwealth Caribbean, | 
which I will be using quite a lot. 
Inasmuch as you have had ample time to 
review the brief that we submitted in May, I 
will not bore you by going over it in detail. I | 
would refer to the fact that because this brief 
was prepared last May, we felt that it would 
be useful to up-date some of the information 
included in it, particularly with reference to 
certain projects. Although sometimes our 
Agency is accused of being slow to operate, » 
we do, in fact, make progress, and over the 
last several months there has been consider- 
able change in the projects which have been | 
reported to you. A number are now in the | 
process of implementation and projects which 
were not mentioned at that time are now at) 
various stages of commitment and planning. 
I understand your terms of reference 
include investigation of the entire Caribbean | 


region. Canada has not had a bilateral pro- 
gram with any of the French or Spanish 
speaking countries in the Caribbean and our 
presentation deals only with the Common- 
wealth countries in the region. 


The background paper provides a factual 
summary of Canadian aid programs in this 


' tive was to strengthen the Federation and the 
two major projects motivated by this objec- 
tive were provision of the Federal ships and 
construction of the University residence in 
Trinidad. Following the collapse of the Feder- 
ation in 1962 no significant new programs 
were initiated apart from a decision to con- 
struct four primary schools in the Eastern 
Caribbean. The period to March 31, 1964, 
was concerned primarily with completion of 
projects inaugurated in several of the islands 


during the Federation. 

Since April Ist, 1964, the program in the 
region has been shaped by the government’s 
i decision to expand the Canadian development 
aid program, which provided sufficient funds 
to permit establishment of separate alloca- 
tions to the independent countries of the 
region. The 1966 Commonwealth Caribbean- 
‘Canada Conference gave further impetus to 
‘the program with the government’s announce- 
ment that programs could be planned against 
future years’ planned appropriations. This 
decision permitted development of the sector 
| programs in the Eastern Caribbean which are 
‘outlined in the paper. Brief descriptions of 


‘the programs in the other countries are also 
provided. 

| The final section of the paper provides an 
outline of three programs—two in Guyana 
) and one in Jamaica—which have reached an 
‘advanced stage of development. The purpose 
of this section is to illustrate the general 
“approach which CIDA is following in plan- 
ning future programs. It is not intended that 
the three programs be regarded as the only 
‘ones under investigation, of course. 

' Perhaps these few remarks are sufficient to 
‘review the outlines of the paper that was 
‘prepared for the committee. One bias which 
‘the project lists highlight is the almost exclu- 
‘sive concentration on governmental programs, 
which inevitably are oriented towards the 
‘provision of social and economic infrastruc- 
‘ture. These projects encourage and support 
more productive activities related to the 
‘exploitation of the region’s natural resources, 
but they are not in themselves directly pro- 
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region. From 1958 to 1962, the program objec- * 
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ductive. If balanced growth of the economies 
of the individual territories is to be followed, 
it seems important to promote greater invest- 
ment activity in the private sector. This 
important area of financial flows to the region 
is now the subject of rather more intensive 
exploration, and Iwould conclude my opening 
remarks with the thought that encouragement 
of private investment flows seems to offer 
useful prospects as an adjunct to our official 
program of development assistance to the 
area. 


I might say it seemed to me, because of the 
amount of preparation that your own staff 
has done for this appearance, that it might be 
best for me now to make myself available for 
questions rather than attempt to deal in these 
opening remarks with the very useful com- 
mentary that has been prepared on our sub- 
mission by your staff. I think it would be best 
for me to direct my attention to those points 
that arise from the questions and interests of 
honourable senators. 


Senator Cameron: I would first like to 
second what you said, Mr. Chairman, about 
our guest today. We are exceedingly fortunate 
that we have a man of his experience and 
practical approach in this very important 
area to Canada. 

My first question is a very general one. 
Looking at the expenditures from 1958 to the 
present time, something over $80 million has 
been spent on programs. I saw a reference in 
one publication to the thought whether 
Canada was substituting a form of neo-coloni- 
alism, a form of colonialism replacing an 
older one. Have you in your experience had 
any feeling that this kind of attitude is deve- 
loping there? 


Mr. Strong: I have certainly not 
experienced this directly, nor has it been 
reported to me. I do not think there is any 
evidence that it exists on any scale at this 
point. However, the possibility of this is 
inherent in the development aid relationship, 
where one donor in particular becomes the 
principal source of external support for a 
country’s development program. We are now 
approaching the point where our total aid to 
the Caribbean is about equal to the amount of 
aid being provided by the British. British aid 
has been relatively stable in recent years. 
Ours has been increasing rather rapidly. The 
British aid still exceeds ours in terms of 
actual expenditures, but in terms of alloca- 
tions, our allocations, at a total of about $24 
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million for the whole area, now approximate 
British expenditures. 


We have not reached a position of such 
dominance that these territories could begin 
to regard themselves as economic dependen- 
cies of Canada, but some of them could very 
well get into this position, and if they do it 
could give rise to attitudes that some people 
regard as neo-colonialist. 


Senator Cameron: I have not found that 
attitude either, but I ask that question 
because there is a certain militancy growing 
in Jamaica, and to a lesser extent in the 
Bahamas I would think it is probably desira- 
ble to be very conscious that this might arise, 
and because of it take whatever steps we can 
to ensure that it does not become a reality. 


Senator Haig: Is there any way of avoiding 
that? 


Mr. Strong: As Senator Cameron has said, 
it is something to which we must be very 
sensitive. If this did happen, it would, as 
honourable senators know, certainly not be an 
expression of Canadian policy, because there 
is no intention on the part of the Canadian 
Government to be in that position. If any- 
thing, the Canadian Government has been 
reluctant to involve itself in the political 
affairs of the region. However, when substan- 
tial amounts of money are involved, and 
when these amounts loom large in the econo- 
mies of these countries, we shall, as I men- 
tioned earlier, have to be increasingly alert 
and sensitive to charges that could possibly 
arise out of this very dominance of our posi- 
tion in the area. I am not a political observer, 
but if I may venture a personal view I think 
it is something that is a very real possibility 
for the future. 


Senator Haig: Of trouble? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, but not trouble in the 
sense of unmanageable difficulty for Canada; 
just Canada going through the process of 
experiencing what any country experiences 
when it becomes a significant power in the 
area. We are becoming a significant power in 
the Caribbean and there is a minor side to 
that which will really be a challenge to our 
own political maturity and our own ability to 
conduct ourselves under circumstances of that 
kind. 


Senator Cameron: So long as we are 
extremely conscious of the dangers involved, I 
think that at the present time we are in a 
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rather healthy position. There is good will 
and really a welcome for Canadian involve- 
ment with them. 


Last year we spent approximately $22 mil- 
lion plus in the Caribbean area. While I know 
various projects are listed in the catalogue of 
expenditures, do we have a fairly accurate 
inventory of what the money is used for, that 
when a project is set up for X hundred thou- 
sand dollars the money is actually used for 
that project? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. Our procedures are for 
support of particular projects put to us by the 
countries concerned and then developed in 
co-operation with them so that we have a 
part in the process of developing the project 
itself./This is necessary because our program 
is a tied program in the sense that our finan- 
cial support is used to finance the provision of 
Canadian goods and services in the project, 
and one of the important elements is to deter-_ 
mine whether it does require the amount of 
goods and services available in Canada, and 
available under generally competitive condi- 
tions. The funds are not provided directly to 
the governments concerned. The funds are 
provided to pay for the supply of the goods 
and services from Canada. In the case of 
engineering and construction type projects, 
the funds are paid out only against the 
normal process of engineering and construc- 
tion supervision and approval of expendi- 
tures. There is no way by which these funds | 
could be used for anything but the purposes 
intended. 


Senator Cameron: In relation to that ques- 
tion have another one. Have we such a thing | 
as an audit of what comes out of the 
expenditures? 


Mr. Strong: A financial audit? 


Senator Cameron: I do not mean a financial 
audit so much as a question of have we any 
measure of productivity stemming from this 
investment? 


Mr. Strong: It is very difficult to divorce 
the productivity of the projects to which we ' 
contribute from the general growth of the! 
economy. We, of course, do cost benefit 
analyses of each project, particularly those | 
which lend themselves to assessment by this. 
method and we will, as we get a little more | 
experience in the area, be evaluating the! 
results obtained against the original cost 
benefit analysis. Of course, this does not give 
you the entire picture and this is something» 


that can only be done after a number of 
years. We are experienced with most of the 
projects we have undertaken in the Carib- 
bean area, but it has been too short to permit 
one to make any meaningful evaluation. Also, 
they have been very much in the educational 
area and in areas we have mentioned which 
are providing social and economic infrastruc- 
ture and things of that nature, which do not 
lend themselves readily to measurement of 
direct economic consequences. 


Senator Cameron: What I am really getting 
at is have you established machinery for 
evaluating the productivity of the investment 
I realize that it will take some time to get 
measurable results. What kind of machinery 
is this? 


Mr. Strong: We have what we call an 
Evaluation and Liaison Division, which has 
been relatively newly created and which is 
really just getting into the process of evaluat- 
ing results. This is something that we are 
going to be spending a good deal more time 
and attention to in the future. The reason we 
have not done more in the past is simply 
because we only felt recently that we have 
had the amount of experience, over an ade- 
quate period of time, to-make this kind of an 
evaluation meaningful. 
| We are also undertaking what is called an 
operational audit system which really looks 
ito our operation in terms of output. The 
hole organization is designed to produce cer- 
tain results at the other end. Very often, from 
the top of the organization, the management 
fas a perspective which differs from the one 
shat you get if you look at the output and this 
of course, is in terms of projects and pro- 
3rams in the developing countries themselves. 
We are now in the process of creating an 
>perational audit unit which will do this job 
of evaluating what is actually happening at 
she other end of the program and, in a sense, 
ooking up the pipe line and determining 
What impediments exist to the proper 
mplementation of projects. Of course, that 
sort of evaluation is related to determining 
whether we are doing the things that we have 
lecided to do in the right way and not neces- 
sarily related to the important question of 
hether we are doing the right things in the 
irst place. This question of evaluating as to 
whether we are doing the right things in the 
irst place is one that is primarily the 
‘esponsibility of our Planning Division. There 
Sa continuing process of review of the poli- 
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cies and implications of what we have done 
in relation to what the countries, themselves, 
have been doing and determining whether, in 
the future, we should be doing the same 
kinds of things. 


Senator Cameron: My reason for asking 
this is because I have moved around some of 
the developing countries and have observed 
the waste of resources. Either there is 
improper direction or lack of skills in apply- 
ing them. I thought of this as being peculiarly 
a Canadian operation right on our doorstep 
and we should benefit by past experience 
with aid programs. 

Related to this you mentioned the question 
of tied aid and this is a very touchy question 
in every country. I think in your paper you 
said originally 25 per cent was tied aid and 
now it has been reduced to 33 per cent. 


Mr. Strong: Eighty per cent. 


Senator Cameron: That is what I mean, 80 
per cent is tied aid. 


Mr. Strong: There are two sides to this. 
Your 25 per cent figure is mentioned there, in 
a slightly different context. Under our tied 
provisions, all of our funds are, in principle, 
to be used for purchasing goods and services 
in Canada; as well those goods and services 
were required originally to have had a 
canadian content of 80 per cent or more. 
That Canadian content provision was recently 
reduced to 662 per cent and this, of course, 
widens the range of Canadian goods and ser- 
vices that will qualify. In addition to that, 
however, we do have a provision which per- 
mits us to use up to 25 per cent of total 
Canadian contributions to any project in 
order to finance local costs. This means it is 
tied to the degree that that authority is used; 
it is not tied to Canadian goods and services. 


The Chairman: Were you the advocate of 
the reduction to 66 per cent? 


Mr. Strong: I am sure honourable senators 
will realize that the internal processes of the 
federal bureaucracy would preclude my 
answering that question in the personal. 


Senator Haig: In other words, you are not 
answering the question? 


The Chairman: Let me ask the question 
answered or unanswered in a different way. 
Are-you satisfied, at the present time, with 
this 66 per cent level? 
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Mr. Strong: Yes, I believe it is a very 
important step in the right direction, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Senator Cameron: This has been one of the 
sensitive areas in the countries; that this is 
actually not an aid program, it is an aid to 
Canadian exporters. 

The next question relates—in our case I 
would assume there is no typing of the ship- 
ping of goods, because we have not a shipping 
fleet, whereas the Americans do. Is this 
correct? 


Mr. Sirong: Normally we have considered 
that shipping was a non-Canadian cost, 
because as you Say, we are not normally in a 
position to provide shipping. This is one of 
the criticisms that has been levied at us. Our 
Canadian program does require that the 
recipient of Canadian aid arrange for and pay 
for the shipping. 


Senator Cameron: There is another thing 
you referred to and that is the administration, 
allowing 25 per cent of the funds to be used 
for local administration. There is a lovely 
quotation by Mike Pearson, in Partners in 
Development, on page 170, where it says: 

Hard-pressed and frustrated adminis- 
trators on both sides may sometimes be 
pardoned for wondering whether their 
programs will fail because they will run 
out of carbon paper. 


The Chairman: This is in the paragraph 
here. 


Senator Cameron: Yes, on page 170. 


Mr. Strong: I can assure the honourable 
senator that we have not run out of carbon 
paper. 


Senator Cameron: I want to stop now and 
get into another area later on. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions relating to Senator Cameron’s 
interrogation? 


Senator Robichaud: When the reference 
was made to Canadian content and when the 
project is underway and tenders are called—I 
am using this as an example—for, say, a 
school building for the Caribbean, is there 
any preference given to Canadian companies 
or a company that will have a large Canadian 
content in the material? I mention this 
because I am aware of some cases where this 
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did not exist; the architects and the services 
were retained purposely and specified the 
type of building that was not available in 
Canada and they had to import part of the 
material. 


Mr. Strong: The procurement requirements 
are rigidly enforced and if there are instances) 
where projects have been supported, which 
did not meet the requirements and where 
there is no special allowance for local costs of 
the kind that I referred to, then this could, 
only be in contravention— 


Senator Robichaud: I might go a little fur- 
ther. I am referring to a building of some 
type, probably a school for Guyana. This is 
the information I received by accident. | 


There is another question I would like to 
put, Mr. Chairman. This comes from informa- 
tion I gathered in Antigua last spring, and I 
am referring to the Pares Village school in 
Antigua. I was told by Canadians in Antigua 
that a shipment arrived which, if I remember 
correctly, included the building, plus equip-. 
ment for the school, chairs and desks. It was. 
left on the dock for weeks and by the time 
they were ready to move it from there, quite 
a lot was missing. I was told that there was 
no supervision, that it was just delivered 
there and left at random. Do we have any 
facilities to follow these shipments, or is there 
anyone .responsible? 


Mr. Sirong: I do not know of this instance. 
I am not denying it and I could certainly look 
into it. That particular incident has not been 
brought to my attention. We depend, for the 
administration in the field, on the local mis-: 
sions of the Department of External Affairs. 
In fact, the mission which serves the “Little 
Eight” is in Port of Spain, Trinidad and it has 
to serve the eight countries in the area. It 
does this extremely well. This is supplement- 
ed by engineering firms, who are contracted 
by us to supervise particular projects. There 
would have been an engineering firm for that 
particular project and part of their job would 
normally include arrangements for the recep-| 
tion and inspection of materials and equip-. 
ment. In other words, provision is made ini 
the administration of a project to handle 
instances like that. 


Senator Robichaud: That is what I wanteG: 
to find out, if there was provision to 
supervise. 7 


Mr. Strong: Indeed, yes. With the best will 
in the world, there will be instances and 
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there are instances from time to time when 
this sort of thing happens; but we are in a 
position to fix the responsibility when it does 
happen, because our procedures do not allow 
for it to happen. 


Senator Cameron: Mr. Chairman, this is a 
very general complaint that is made in all the 
Aid programs, that apparently quite a sub- 
‘stantial amount of material is wasted or 
allowed to deteriorate because the local 
authorities in many cases, either through 
inefficiency or tardiness, do not look after it. 
‘Again it looks as if it is one of the areas 
where closer supervision might be made. I am 
not criticizing any specific project in the 
Caribbean, as it seems to apply all throughout 
the Aid programs in developing countries. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, one of the great 
problems in Aid administration is the fact 
that it consists of a large variety of small 
projects in diverse fields, everything from 
agriculture to industrial processing to various 
kinds of education. These have to be handled 
by a very small office consisting of a very 
small group of people. It is amazing to me, as 
a former businessman, to realize the number 
of millions of dollars supervised by a few 
foreign service officers, working around the 
clock, incidentally, from a vantage point, 
from which to cover—in the example of the 
eastern Caribbean eight—eight different 
islands, eight sovereign governments, and do 
this for an expenditure which is now some- 
thing like $8 million a year. There is not a 
private business in the world which could 
Supervise expenditures of that amount with 
that small number of people. 


Senator Haig: You mentioned expenditures 
of $8 million. Does your department not have 
4a project timetable so that one person would 
Zo to point A, another to point B, and so on? 


_ Mr. Strong: Indeed we do have an orderly 
process for doing this. 
Senator Haig: That is what I am coming at. 
Mr. Strong: But one of the aspects of devel- 
opment, a fact of life, is that all of the prob- 
ems you encounter cannot be rigidly sched- 
ued, they are not all predictable. Ships do 
1ot arrive at the right time, people do not 
urive at the right time, governments do not 
always act on schedule. When you have a 
variety of projects, the administration is 
admittedly a very real problem. 
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Senator Laird: Following up a discussion of 
the Caribbean missions, I would like to ask 
Mr. Strong a question. Through the good 
offices of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association this summer I met four British 
MPs who were experts in this subject: Mr. 
Don Chapman, Mr. Nigel Fisher, Mr. Elliott, 
Mr. Marks. 

The latter two were at the most recent 
regional conference, at which our own Sena- 
tor Robichaud was present. Don Chapman 
threw this question up to me, that the United 
Kingdom supplies a good portion of the bud- 
gets of the “little eight” Caribbean countries 
and it is not apparent and the U.K. gets prac- 
tically no credit for it, whereas Canada builds 
schools and things one can see and gets all 
the credit. That could be so, and adding to it 
the proposition that it is apparent some of 
these Caribbean countries would like to have 
control over the projects which are undertak- 
en and not let us have any say in the mat- 
ter—how do you feel about progressing in 
that direction? 


Mr. Strong: This is an important question. 
It should be understood that the reason for 
the British providing budgetary support to 
these governments is partly historical. These 
were colonies and still have a dependency 
relationship with the U.K. and as part of this 
they have received for many years budgetary 
support from the U.K. 


The U.K. is endeavouring to phase out that 
budgetary support and would like very much 
to be in the position we are in, of supporting 
projects. 


There is a more fundamental question, con- 
cerning the nature of the support which 
should be provided to the developing coun- 
tries. There is quite a lot of controversy con- 
cerning the desirability of providing what is 
called “general program support’, which is 
not actually direct budgetary support but it 
almost amounts to that, and is given really in 
the form of support for the general project 
program of a country after a donor country 
has sat down and reached agreement with the 
recipient regarding what the recipient’s devel- 
oping program will do and what is needed 
from the donor to help the recipient under- 
take this program and carry it out. In this 
case support is provided of a more general 
nature. It may be in the form of commodities, 
it may be in the form of goods, it may be in 
the form of things which do not have an 
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identity as projects but which save foreign 
exchange, in that sense representing a net 
addition to the foreign exchange available to 
the recipient country concerned. 

In places like India and Pakistan we have 
provided support of this general nature. 
When we provide food, for example, when we 
provide a wide range of commodities, we are 
in effect saving those countries foreign capi- 
tal, we are in effect providing them with 
direct support. In the Caribbean we have not 
done this, by and large. Part of the reason is 
that the needs of those countries are quite 
clearly related to things that lend themselves 
at this stage to support of specific projects. To 
my knowledge, these governments have not 
really objected to our participation in the 
development of projects. There have been dif- 
ferences in the selection of projects. There 
are instances where governments would 
prefer us to support a particular kind of proj- 
ect, when we would prefer to support anoth- 
er kind of project. 


Senator Haig: Who makes that decision, 
Mr. Strong? 


Mr. Strong: No project is ever supported, if 
it is not requested by the country concerned. 
This is basic. However, their request alone is 
not sufficient to guarantee our support. We 
look into the project and, if, for example, 
somebody wants us to provide training for 
horses for... 


Senator Haig: The Royal Winter Fair. 


Mr. Strong: Or even for the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Foot Guards or something like that, as 
against a project to increase the quality of 
dairy herds in an island or increase the 
industrial production, or something in the 
educational field, well, obviously, we would 
respond by offering to do something else but 
not that particular one. 


Senator Haig: You have a veto power, then. 


Mr. Strong: In that sense, yes, but in the 
sense that we are not doing things, not forc- 
ing them to do things which they don’t want 
done. However, we are certainly influencing 
their own priorities. 


Senator Haig: Thank you. 


The Chairman: We will conclude the gener- 
al area of questioning relating to Senator 
Cameron’s opening questions. I should just 
like to make one comment, Mr. Strong, and 
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that is that the point you make about the 
area lending itself to projects rather than to 

programs has been disputed, as you probably 

have read, in the evidence that we have had 

before us, particularly I believe, from Mr. 

Demas. No doubt we will have some questions 

in due course about the Caribbean Develop- 

ment Bank and ventures ‘to that nature, but it — 
seems to me that the programs versus proj- 
ects question is still one under debate. 


Senator Grosart: On that particular aspect, 
Mr. Strong, in terms to the Caribbean, would 
you define “projects” and “programs”? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. We use these words per- 
haps a little loosely. When we speak in the 
broad sense of our Caribbean program, we 
are really talking about the entire assembly 
of things we do. | 


Senator Grosart: I mean in terms of the 
breakdown within that broad program. 


Mr. Strong: Well, our aid is primarily proj- | 
ect aid, which means that we undertake to. 
do certain things such as constructing an air-_ 
port, constructing and staffing a school, devel- 
oping a harbour facility, providing a fishing — 
boat—you know, any one of the many things 
that are listed here. Most of these things are : 
projects. 

We do use the word “program” to describe 
those activities in the educational field in par-. 
ticular which really are part of an on-going 
process of providing teachers and advisers. | 
You might consider that each technical expert. 
we send down there, or each professor or 
each adviser, was himself a project, and in 
that sense you could use the word projects to 
describe any one of those transactions. But 
because there are a certain number of them | 
going out each year, and a certain continuity 
to the flow of them, we very often call that 
our educational program. 


When we talk about program assistance, 
however, we are using a term which is part 
of the international jargon of development 
and which relates to that form of assistance 
which is not designated as project assistance. - 
This can be anything from providing food, - 
from providing commodities to providing 
cash. Anything of this nature which is not. 
specifically earmarked for particular projects | 
can generally be referred to as program 
assistance. ; 


Senator Grosart: Do you _ differentiate 
between the two in your planning and in 
your assessment? 


Mr. Strong: Oh, yes, very much so. Mind 
_you, the first step in our planning is to under- 
stand and to make an evaluation of the total 
development plan of the country concerned. 
Now, we generally have some help in that by 
having available to us the reports of the 
World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund and other special studies that are avail- 
able. Having made an assessment we then 
‘look at the special part that Canada can play, 
and this of course relates to an assessment of 
what Canada has available, what Canada can 
do and how these things can fit into meeting 
their own priority development. 


_ Then out of that we sit down and work out 
with them a strategy for a period of time. 
Usually a five-year planning cycle is what we 
aim at. It is not always possible to get it at 
that, but, generally, we are operating on a 
five-year planning cycle. We then agree with 
them in a broad way as to the areas in which 
they need help of the kind that we are likely 
to provide and are willing to provide. They 
then have a guide in making their requests to 
us, and they then ask us for the kind of 
assistance that we have agreed we are likely 
‘to be in a position to provide. 


| Senator Grosart: This is much more than a 
semantic question. 


| Mr. Strong: Yes. 
_ Senator Grosart: I find your answer com- 
‘prehensive but a little vague—and an answer 
can be both those things. 

| You said that you differentiate. I have 
mever seen in any of your reports a differen- 
tiation between projects and programs. Do 
you have a list which says that such and such 
are projects and such and such are programs? 
) Mr. Strong: No, we don’t. 

' Senator Grosart: You differentiate then in a 
very general way? 


! Mr. Strong: No. We differentiate specifical- 
ly, but because there is ambiguity in the word 
“program,” because it is used in a number of 
different contexts, we do not report in that 
way. We report all of the projects, but we 
also, in those instances where we do provide 
rogram assistance, for example, India and 
Pakistan— 


Senator Grosart: No, I mean in the Carib- 


Mr. Strong: We do not provide program 
assistance in the Caribbean. 
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Senator Grosart: You have no program 
assistance in the Caribbean? 


Mr. Strong: No, except to the extent that 
our educational program might be regarded 
as a form of program assistance. 


Senator Grosart: You have no agricultural 
program for the Caribbean? 


Mr. Strong: We have an agricultural pro- 
gram, if you use the word in that way, but 
this is why we don’t use the word too fre- 
quently. Our agricultural program would con- 
sist of a series of projects. 


Senator Haig: We are getting completely 
confused. First you have programs and then 
you have projects. 


Senator Grosart: You do not specifically list 
programs and projects. 


Mr. Strong: May I try to make this clear? 
The term program assistance in the jargon of 
international development is used to describe, 
generally speaking, non-project aid. 


Senator Grosart: That is what I am getting 
at. 


Mr. Strong: In common usage, however, we 
usually, when we talk about our Caribbean 
program, are talking about a collection of 
projects. 


Senator Grosart: In other words, you are 


saying that you reject the international 
jargon. 
Mr. Strong: Not at all. Both are quite 


proper, Senator, but they are confusing, as we 
have seen here: It is quite proper to call a 
program a collection of projects or to call a 
collection of projects a program, but we have 
trouble with this ourselves, and so, in our 
reporting, in order to avoid the very problem 
we are having right now, we have tried not to 
use the term “program”’’. 


Senator Grosart: Do I understand you to 
say that in the international sense, the sense 
in which “program” is generally used, we 
have no programs in the Caribbean? 


Mr. Strong: No. 


Senator Cameron: May I interject? In the 
science policy committee we have had a great 
deal of trouble with this very question: how 
do you establish a comparable nomenclature 
that applies internationally? And I gather 
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from reading the background material on aid 
that the same need exists there; we need to 
get a Frascatti program, or something like 
that, so that the same word means the same 
thing in all the participating countries. At the 
moment it does not. 


Mr. Strong: I have fallen into the habit of 
calling our over-all program a program; and 
that program, as it applies in the Caribbean, 
for example, is simply a collection of projects. 
It would probably be simpler if we were to 
call what, internationally, they call program 
aid, non-project aid. 


Senator Grosart: But you see the difficulty 
in reconciling the statement that you have 
just made with the statement which you 
made earlier that you have no program assis- 
tance in the Caribbean. 


Mr. Strong: I apologize for using the term. 


Senator Grosart: One more general ques- 
tion with specific application so far as the 
Caribbean is concerned; I have been con- 
cerned about the differences in international 
comparative figures between our allotments 
or commitments and the actual flow. For 
example in the Pearson Report which Senator 
Cameron referred to a short while ago, the 
total flow is shown as .28 of Canadian GNP, 
when according to the best figures I have 
available the actual allocation is .55; that is 
for 1968. Why is there such a gap between 
allocation or commitment and spending? 


Mr. Strong: First of all, senator, there is 
always a lag between the time that funds are 
appropriated and the time when they can be 
spent. It often takes several years for a proj- 
ect to go through from the stage where 
approval is given in principle to where 
detailed design and engineering studies are 
carried out, contracts let and construction 
takes place. These expenditures are phased 
over a period of two to three years so that 
even under normal circumstances there would 
still be a lag. That lag, of course, is always 
accentuated as the program is developing 
because if one year’s allocation is greater 
than that of the previous year there will be a 
greater lag between appropriation and 
commitment. 


In the last several years that lag has been 
accentuated further by the fact that we were 
gearing up our organization in the expecta- 
tion that it was going to be called upon by 
the government to produce more quality and 
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more quantity in terms of its activities and 
during that time we did slow down the pro- 
cess of approving project. We were not pre- 
pared to approve them on the same basis that_ 
they had been approved previously. We now 
have a recognition, as you know, of this situa- 
tion and I think this year our actual expendi- 
tures should be roughly equal to our alloca- 
tions. This means that we will have gone 
quite a distance in the last year. : 


Senator Grosart: But you have a long way 
to go. As of September 30, your spending was 
$155.9 million for this year. That is up to the 
end of September. Are you going to spend the 
remainder of your allocation in the last four 
months? 


Mr. Strong: Our projection is that we will : 
spend pretty close to our total allocation this 
year. 


| 
| 

Senator Grosart: And the total allocation is — 
what? | 
| 


Mr. Strong: $338 million. 


Senator Grosart: Therefore you will be | 
spending more in the last four months than in 
the first eight. I am not saying this critically — 
because I am fully aware of the reason for | 
this lag, and I fully agree with the reasons 
which you have given for deciding to reassess | 
the whole aid program, if I may use the word 
in that sense. Now, at the end of 1968 what 
was the total carry-over of funds? 

} 


Mr. Strong: On the overall program? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, and the Caribbean | 
figure if that is available. 


Mr. Strong: I do not have the overall figure 
in my mind at the moment, but I know we! 
have it here. | 


Senator Grosart: I raise these questions as I | 
am sure you are aware that this is a frequent 
criticism by the developing countries of aid| 
from developed countries. 


Mr. Strong: Perhaps I can ask my colleague 
to look up that precise figure for you and give. 
it to you later. 


Senator Grosart: However, at the end of! 
1969 the figure would be approximately the | 
same? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. And we should keep in 
mind that the increase in the rate of our 
ability to spend money is growing and it is 


| 
} 
. 
} 
| 
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very likely that we will start utilizing the 
accumulated backlog very quickly. 


The Chairman: That is a question I would 
like to ask as a supplementary to Senator 
Grosart’s question; when you get to the 
figure $338 million, do you still have a 
reservoir of unexpended funds? 


| Mr. Strong: Yes, we do. 


Senator Grosart: The same figure will be 
there at the end of 1968? 


Mr. Sirong: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Strong, I am told that 
‘the “little seven” of the Caribbean has to 
some extent been a forgotten area in the 
world picture of international development 
aid. Now I realize that Canada is stepping up 
our aid very, very rapidly over the last few 
years and has done a great deal to fill that 
gap. But on the other hand what is the pri- 
vate sector doing? You mentioned the private 
sector earlier. Let me put the question this 
way; generally speaking around the world the 
Canadian private sector lags considerably 
behind the official aid. Does this apply in the 
Caribbean? 


Mr. Strong: The private sector in the 
Caribbean is of course a pretty important 
sector. I do not have figures on the amount of 
private sector activities in these islands, but, 
for example, the field of tourism is almost 
‘entirely in the hands of the private sector. 
Commercial agriculture as distinct from 
small-scale peasant agriculture is almost 
entirely a commercial undertaking, Most of 
the employment creation that has to be done 
in this area, and this is one of the great 
problems of the area, really has to depend 
very largely upon private sector activities. As 
we mentioned in the report itself and in my 
earlier remarks, the governmental activities 
in creating infrastructure and in supporting 
private sector activities do not do a great deal 
in themselves to create jobs directly. For 
example our program supporting airport 
development is a means of providing direct 
support to the tourist industry and the 
program of harbour development promoted 
interisland trade to make it possible for agri- 
cultural produce to be exported. So these proj- 
ects are related to the private sector activities. 
But I think we are soon going to reach 
the point in that area where purely govern- 
ment aid in support of purely infrastructure 
“ype projects will not be adequate. There will 
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undoubtedly be a need to consider supple- 
menting it in some fashion by private sector 
activity. Now whether government does 
decide to go in to this sort of activity as an 
adjunct to its aid program is a matter of 
policy that I am not in a position to comment 
on, but I recognize there is a very great need 
for more private sector activities in these 
islands if their development aspirations are to 
be achieved. This cannot be done by govern- 
ments alone. As you well know, these islands 
are not self-contained economic units. They 
are so small that they really do exist in a 
state of economic dependency on North 
America; they have to find their place in the 
wider economy of the North American region; 
and no one of them has the capacity to devel- 
op a self-contained economy. For this reason, 
they do not have the option that perhaps 
some countries have of a completely govern- 
mental controlled economy. 


Senator Grosart: Do you, as a matter of 
policy, make an on-going assessment of the 
private sector investment? 


Mr. Strong: We do take a very great inter- 
est in this. We have recently established a 
Business and Industry Division designed to 
improve our capability to do this. We have 
access to the work done in this field by the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce. We also have had some independent 
work done for us recently by the Private 
Planning Association, all in an attempt to put 
together the amount of information we 
require to assess the importance of the pri- 
vate sector element and, in particular, the 
importance of the kind that might be induced 
from Canadian sources. 


Senator Grosart: Have you any capability 
to assess the drain on the balance of pay- 
ments of these countries from Canadian 
investment? 


Mr. Strong: We have that capability, I 
think, but we have not made a study of this. I 
am not sure if I understand the complete 
purport of the question. 


Senator Grosart: Well, we tend to balance 
the input with the output. We have the same 
problem in Canada with respect to foreign 
investment. I suggest to you a study to show 
the actual balance, pro or con, for these coun- 
tries would be a very useful thing. If the 
private sector is taking more out than we are 
putting in, this is something we should know, 
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and I should imagine that your agency would 
want to know. 


Mr. Strong: Indeed, this is the kind of work 
we are in the process of doing. I do not 
believe we have any comprehensive assess- 


ment of how much business earnings would_ 


be taken out of the Caribbean, but I suspect 
less than is being put in at this point. I think 
the Caribbean is probably still a net recipient 
of Canadian investment. 


Senator Grosari: This goes back to Senator 
Cameron’s question about the danger of neo- 
colonialism. We have often heard that in the 
Caribbean, Britain, over the last 200 years, 


has taken out more from the Commonwealth - 


Caribbean than they could ever possibly have 
put in. This is a criticism we as Canadians 
should avoid, at least by having some fore- 
knowledge if this is going to happen. I suspect 
that the drain on the Caribbean economy 
from Canadian investment is high. 


Mr. Strong: I could not enter into a 
dialogue on the basis of knowledge; I do not 
have the facts. 


Senator Grosart: I am only suggesting that 
we should know, and this goes to some of the 
evidence we had about the fallout of tourism. 
We have had evidence that this may not be a 
very desirable kind of investment from the 
point of view of the recipient countries. 

Are our grants, country by country, in the 
Caribbean specifically related to U.K. support? 


Mr. Strong: No. Of course, we look, broadly 
speaking, at all factors affecting the needs of 
each country, and U.K. support is one of 
these. We know about this and take it into 
account, but our allocations are not directly 
related to the amount of U.K. support. How- 
ever, we do very closely co-ordinate our over- 
all development plans with the U.K. 

I think you will be aware that there was a 
survey done in 1966— 


Senator Grosart: Yes, the tri-partite one. 


Mr. Strong: Yes. And since that time we 
have kept in touch with the two other gov- 
ernments that participated in it and with the 
island governments concerned, and there is 
an on-going process of consultation. The air 
transport program is probably a very good 
example. We have had to reach agreement 
with the island governments on the amount 
of funds available, both the U.K.’s and ours, 
for the expansion of the airport facilities. 
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Each island government wants to expand its 
airport facilities and yet the amount of money 
available from the U.K. and Canada for this” 
purpose was not enough to do it in an early 
time span, so there had to be an agreement as 

to phasing and which the British would do- 
and which we would undertake. This was 

worked out by the British and ourselves and - 
the government of each of the islands con-_ 
cerned. So there is this on-going process of 
consultation. 


Senator Grosari: Has the Commonwealth 
Caribbean any source of official aid other 
than Canada and the U.K.? 


Mr. Sirong: If you include, as we must 
include, Jamaica, Trinidad and Guyana, this 
is so. The Little Eight does not now have any 
other source of aid, but the rest of the Carib- 
bean has access to various outside donors. 
The U.S. provides assistance to Guyana. 
Jamaica is in the process, and Barbados and 
Trinidad and Tobago have already joined the 
OAS and the Inter-American Development, 
Bank, so they will be eligible for receiving. 
funds from those sources. 


Senator Grosart: As a self-appointed special. 
pleader for the Little Seven, this disturbs me 
because not only are they not getting official 
aid from the U.S. but they are getting none 
from the World Bank or any multi-lateral 
agency that I know of. 


Mr. Strong: They are dependent territories. 
They are semi-autonomous and have not yet. 
gained the status internationally of sovereign 
nations. Also they do receive, on a per capita 
basis, a rather larger amount of aid than 
many other countries, and their per capita 
incomes are reasonably high in relation to per 
capita incomes in many other less developed 
countries. 


Senator Grosart: Is this a consideration in 
reaching a decision to grant aid to a particu- 
lar country, the level of per capita income? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, it is a factor. 


Senator Grosart: At the bottom or the top? 
In other words, are you concerned in trying to 
get some of these countries as fast as possible 
to the economic take-off point? 


Mr. Strong: This is a very broad question: 
and is one which has been raised in the Pear-| 
son Commission report. 

In selecting countries, of course, there are 
many factors we must take into account. 
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Need, as represented by per capita income, is 
only one. It is an important one, in my view, 
and one that perhaps deserves more emphasis 
than it often gets. My personal view is that 
the goal of development should be to remove 
dire poverty and that there should perhaps be 
less emphasis than there has been in all the 
donor agencies on supporting the about-to-be 
rich—this is the point of so-called self-sus- 
taining growth—because it has been made 
very plain that those countries are already in 
-a position where they can remove themselves 
from dependence on aid. 


At $400 or $500 per 


Senator Grosart: 
capita? 
| Mr. Strong: Yes, the per capita figures— 
Senator Grosart: Those are the “rich” ones. 


Mr. Sirong: They are not in themselves the 
only index of how well a country is doing. 
‘There may be discrepancies through a large 
amount of a country’s income that is not 
equitably distributed within a society. How- 
ever, broadly speaking, it is not a bad guide; 
it is as good as any other. 


Senator Grosart: Do you make a distinction 
in your decision to grant aid in the Caribbean 
on the basis of the political status of the 
countries? I am thinking of the group of 
independent nations, the group of associated 
‘states, and the group that are dependent. 
Does this enter into your decision-making at 
all? 


Mr. Strong: Well, the Government’s deci- 
sions in this area, as I understand it, have 
taken into account the status of these coun- 
tries. My understanding is that basically we 
have been prepared to support those countries 
that are either independent or following an 
agreed timetable of a commitment to in- 
dependence. Thus we have interpreted the 
State of semi-autonomy that has been achieved 
‘by seven members of the little eight as being 
independence for the purposes of our 


‘program. 


! 


Senator Grosari: But you are, I believe, 
‘giving some aid to the dependents, such as 
‘the Cayman Islands, Turks, and Caicos. 


Mr. Strong: No, I do not believe there is 
anything at all there. I do not believe we 
have ever done this. 


| Senator Grosart: I think there has been 
some aid given there. For example, I know of 
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a scientist who went down there on the mos- 
quito control program in the Caymans. 


Mr. Strong: I do not think there are any 
now, but, like you, I thought we had done 
something in the past. However, it was very, 
very minor. 


Senator Grosart: But generally, as a matter 
of policy, you are staying with the indepen- 
dent or the semi-independent nations? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: And that is on the 
assumption that the others are the responsi- 
bility of a colonial power? 


Mr. Strong: That is right. 


The Chairman: Senator Grosart, I am sure 
that you have other questions, but may we 
come back to you? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, I will pass. 


Senator Laird: Following up this latest dis- 
cussion I should like to read you a sentence 
from this summary report of the Sixth Carib- 
bean Regional Conference about which I 
spoke a few moments ago, and which reads as 
follows: 

Tourism was valuable in the short run 
for its foreign-exchange earnings, but it 
was too risky to rely upon for long-term 
development. 


This attitude on the part of the Caribbean 
countries of what might be called indifference 
towards the tourist trade has always puzzled 
a number of us, particularly because we in 
Canada consider the tourist business to be a 
very permanent proposition. Do you think 
that this is a reasonable attitude for them to 
take? 


Mr. Strong: I can understand the concern of 
the peoples of these countries in respect to 
the effects of tourism on their countries. 
These are small countries and small societies, 
and tourism is a very large industry, and it 
could be a very dominant factor in these 
societies, and have an effect on the whole 
social and political character of these little 
islands. I think there is some legitimacy to the 
concern about the possibilities that develop- 
ment may concentrate so much on tourism 
that it will ignore some of the other areas in 
which development may be a little more dif- 
ficult to achieve, and where immediate results 
may be harder to come by, but where the 
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social consequences might be a little more 
desirable. I can understand this. I think it is 
legitimate. I think it is something that people 
like us who are assisting in the tourist devel- 
opment area should bear in mind. 

There are some kinds of tourist develop- 
ment that are more desirable than others. 
There are some kinds that should be support- 
ed more vigorously than others, and there are 
some kinds that should not be supported at 
all. The casino type of operation that some 
people are attracted to is not the kind of 
thing that most of these countries want, and 
it is not the kind of thing that we would want 
to encourage them to have. 


Senator Cameron: In respect to this matter 
of tourism I should like to draw attention to 
an article by Martin O’Malley that appeared 
in the Globe Magazine, in which he discusses 
the sort of negative effects of the tourist 
industry. He says: 

Tourism is a lucrative and fairly labour 
intensive industry, but much of the 
wealth leaks out of the country because 
building materials and many foods must 
be imported and most of the hotels are 
foreign-owned. It has the advantage of 
bringing customers to the doorstep, but it 
also accentuates and perpetuates the 
poor-black, rich-white syndrome. 


Mr. Strong: Yes, this is a very real problem 
and, of course, the difficulty here is in the 
ereation of employment which, as I men- 
tioned, is one of the very real problems facing 
these islands. Tourism offers very real pros- 
pects of doing something about this. 

The skills required to support tourism are 
readily obtainable in the local population and 
the investment can be attracted. The attri- 
butes of these islands for tourism do not 
require any elaboration by me. The other 
kinds of things that one would do in these 
islands are very much more difficult to devel- 
op. Agriculture is a very difficult problem. 
Many of these islands, as you know, import 
many of the basic foodstuffs that they 
require. There is an obvious local market for 
fruits and vegetables, yet it has been 
extremely difficult to develop production to 
service these markets. 

I think the concern for overdevelopment of 
tourism is legitimate, but I think that tourism 
is destined to become a very major factor in 
the development of these islands. Probably 
this is on balance both desirable and inevita- 
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ble. What the governments concerned, and 
those governments that are assisting them, © 
really should be doing is trying to create a 
more balanced development. They should not 
be taking so much a _ negative attitude 
towards tourism, but seeing that tourism is 
accompanied by other forms of development 
that do not affect this overconcentration on 
tourism that brings with it the worst psycho- 
logical effects to which you have referred. It © 
also permits them to get more value out of © 
tourism. As Senator Grosart pointed out, tour- | 
ism is not always that valuable to these — 
countries if it is going to be accompanied by j 
leaks in foreign exchange or requires them to — 
purchase from outside many of the goods and 

services required to develop the industry. 


Senator Robichaud: Is it not a fact that 
there is a diversity of opinion on this? My 
experience in speaking to the local population 
is that the large majority favour a tourist 
industry. They look at it as a good industry © 
for the future. fl 


Mr. Strong: I think that is right, senator. | 
There are these warnings being sounded by a 
number of thoughtful people who are 
deserving of consideration. I think that an | 
unbalanced overconcentration on tourism 
would probably be unwise, but to go from 
that to say that you should not have tourist 
development I think is both impracticable and © 
would also be unwise. ; 


Senator Grosart: Has CIDA, or ite 
predecessor, any investment in tourism > 
directly? I am not speaking of infrastructure, 
but of direct investment? 


Mr. Strong: No, we have not directly 
invested in tourism, but we have, apart from 
the infrastructure support that we have 
referred to earlier, done things like setting up 
a hotel training school, which is directly 
related to providing skilled people to the tour- 
ist industry. 


Senator Cameron: This discussion, Mr. 
Chairman, has suggested that there are two 
productive areas in the developing Caribbean 
that are worth really expanding and develop- - 
ing. One is the tourist industry, the other is ° 
agriculture, and probably the citrus fruit 
industry. They each depend on a higher | 
standard of education. They each depend on a - 
higher standard of education. Canada has h 
spent quite a bit of her aid in the form of 
education, aid to the universities and scholar- 
ships, and so on. What would you say should | 
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be the priorities in the use of educational aid 
as of today? 


Mr. Strong: I am not speaking as an educa- 
tor here. We have spent a good deal of time 
on this subject, and the governments of the 
region, as I. am sure you are aware, are 
spending a good deal of time and soul search- 
ing on this subject too. One of the principal 
“needs is to extend the very good base that 

has been developed by the University of the 
West Indies. This has become a very good 
‘university; it has become an important 
regional institution; it has had an important 
unifying effect on the region, and has provid- 
ed a very high standard of professional train- 
ing in a number of areas. They want to 
expand and extend some of their faculties, 
‘particularly those having a more practical 
relationship to development, such as agricul- 
ture, physics and mathematics. Helping that 
university to continue to extend and upgrade 
the facilities it has would certainly be a 
‘priority. 

Also, I think everybody would agree that 
one of the very real needs in this area is for 
better vocational technical training, and we 
are doing a fair amount in this respect, 
although we intend to do more. In Guyana, 
for example, we are putting up a vocational 
school; there is also a vocational school going 
‘up in St. Lucia. We are very anxious to 
extend the amount of assistance we make 
available in this field. 


One aspect of our program that we are not 
extending is bringing people to Canada. 
Another is the provision of line teachers, 
‘teachers simply taking over teacher assign- 
‘Ments. We are concentrating on teacher train- 
ing. I do not have the figures, but I have 
impressive figures indicating that Canada 
receives more teachers from the Caribbean 
‘area than we provide. 


, Senator Cameron: That is ‘right. 
_ Mr. Strong: We also receive more skilled 
people in total from this area than we pro- 
vide. In one sense, therefore, we could say 
that one aspect of our program in the Carib- 
bean is related to training people who eventu- 
ally end up working in the Canadian 
economy. 


The Chairman: This has been very force- 
fully brought to our attention throughout 
these hearings. 


‘Senator Thompson: Is there anything in our 
lew immigration policy, which is based on 
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skills, so that trained people will serve the 
needs of their own country rather than 
coming to Canada? 


Mr. Strong: I think most people in the 
developing countries, even those most con- 
cerned with the brain drain, would not expect 
countries like Canada to try to control the 
brain drain by imposing illiberal controls on 
immigration. This problem has to be dealt 
with by the countries themselves. The kind of 
help we can give them is related more to 
improving their own training facilities, 
improving the job prospects for those who are 
trained in the area, and helping them to make 
more attractive the life of professionally 
trained skilled people in their own countries. 
One of the arguments that impresses me is 
that by providing line teachers to the Carib- 
bean we might be said to be making it more 
difficult for West Indian countries to retain 
sheir own teachers. If they can get teachers at 
relatively low salaries or as volunteers free, 
there is not quite the same incentive to 
increase the salaries of their local teachers. 
This means that more of those teachers are 
likely to be lost. 

We are realizing that developing assistance 
programs have to become very sensitively 
geared to the real situation in these countries 
and we must be careful in trying to do good 
so that we do not actually add to the brain 
drain problem. 


Senator Thompson: You mentioned previ- 
ously that you are not bringing people into 
Canada in order to train them, as a general 
policy. Is this because you have done a study 
of the Colombo Plan to show that a number 
wanted to stay here after training? 


Mr. Strong: I do not mean to imply that we 
are not doing it. This is an aspect of our 
program which is not growing. We are cutting 
down on the number of people being brought 
to Canada. We are also being very careful not 
to bring to Canada people to be trained 
except those who cannot be trained in the 
region. We are also being very careful to 
make sure that we are bringing to Canada 
people for whom a real need exists in the 
region once they have completed their train- 
ing. We are phasing down drastically the edu- 
cation that was previously given on an under- 
graduate level. 

In the Caribbean we have a very interest- 
ing program which I think is one of the best 
examples of what is called third country 
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training. We provide 130 scholarships a year 
for students from all of the Commonwealth 
Caribbean area to participate and attend the 
University of the West Indies. This means 
that these people are receiving Canadian 
scholarships so they will be able to attend 
their own regional institutions at less cost 
than we would incur if we brought them to 
Canada. We are also providing training in an 
institution which is more able to give them 
the kind of education and provide them with 
the kind of environment that they will be 
living in and need when they graduate. 


Senator Haig: Where is the University of 
the West Indies? 


Mr. Strong: Its main campus is in Jamaica, 
but it has extension units in almost all of the 
Caribbean countries. 


Senator Haig: You do not have to go to 
Jamaica to take the course? 


Mr. Strong: No, however, in many of the 
degree courses you have to go to either 
Jamaica or Barbados, because the smaller 
centres are not able to offer the complete 
range of subjects. 


Senator Grosari: We have been engaged in 
teacher training programs—this is something 
I call a program—in the Caribbean for a long 
time. Have we ever made a survey of what 
happens to these teachers, such as how many 
stay and where they go? 


Mr. Strong: We have tried to do this, sena- 
tor, however, it is not an easy thing to do. We 
would not commission an outside survey in 
the sense of asking a firm to do this, but we 
have done it within our own shop, because we 
have probably as good a knowledge of this as 
any outside consultant would have. In the 
Caribbean area I think it is true that a good 
many of the people probably have not 
remained in the Caribbean. I do not know the 
percentage, but a relatively high percentage 
of people trained in Canada have stayed in 
the Caribbean. 


Senator Grosari: You mean those that have 
been trained in the Caribbean with Canadian 
funds? 


Mr. Sirong: Of course, this is more difficult, 
because there have not been that many 
graduates at this stage. 


Senator Grosari: The program of teacher 
training in the Caribbean, to my knowledge, 
has been going on for a long time, perhaps 
five or six years. 
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Mr. Strong: You are talking about the 
teachers that would have been trained. 


Senator Grosart: The training of teachers 
in the Caribbean, funded by Canada. 


Mr. Strong: I do not know the figures on 
this, but I would suspect that some do come 
to Canada. 


Senator Grosart: This would seem to me to 
be an area where Senator Cameron’s question 
about an audit would come in. It seems to me | 
that all developing countries are not doing 
enough of this and I think there are reasons. 
It has been a 20-year experiment to find out 
how to give aid. It is something unique in the 
history of the world and I can understand 
this, but some of us, reading the reports and 
the literature, are getting the feeling that all 
donor countries need to do a lot more of this 
auditing of the results in terms of the objec- 
tives; the same kind of thing that we have 
now in Canada in our five-year Estimates | 
plan. | 


Mr. Strong: I would agree with this, but I 
would suggest that the kind of evaluations 
that we give priority to are those which can 
have some influence on our decision-making. 
In the case of teacher training, even if we were 
to find that 50 per cent of the teachers being 
trained in facilities that we were providing in 
the Caribbean did in fact come to Canada, I 
question whether or not it would influence our 
support of the institution... 
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Senator Grosart: But it might influence the ; 
kind of support. 


Mr. Strong: Well, this is right. 


Senator Grosart: For example, there are 
programs we have in Canada—the armed 
forces is one—where we require a specific 
undertaking that, having been trained at 
public expense, people will respond with a 
certain time limit of service. I am not saying | 
this should be done, but I am saying we 
should know. 


Mr. Strong: May I make a distinction here : 
which I think is important, in relation to this 
point. I would make a distinction between the 
assistance that we grant in bringing people to | 
Canada for training, and that which we pro-, 
vide by way of strengthening teacher training | 
institutions in the country itself. 


Senator Grosart: Excuse me. The first is, as 
I understand it, largely—except for the 
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University of the West Indies—at the primary 
and secondary level, whereas the training in 
Canada is—with the exception of some voca- 
tional and technical training—mostly at the 
university level. 


Mr. Strong: In the case of the people we 
bring into Canada, we extract commitments 
from them and we require them to return, 
and we do enforce those commiiments. By 
and large, 95, 98 per cent, a very high per- 
centage, of these do in fact return, and we do 
‘know this, we have the information. What we 
do not do is, in those teacher training institu- 
tions in the countries themselves which we 
‘may support, we do not look at their students. 
We do not make any survey of what happens 
to them afterwards. Our support of this insti- 
tution is only a very small factor. We have 
‘provided two or three teacher trainers to 
West Indian institutions. Statistically, it 
would be interesting for us—but perhaps we 
really have not got a great right to determine 
what happens to the teachers or the standards 
that they set. All we really do is help them, 
by providing sometimes equipment, but more 
frequently teacher trainers. 


Senator Grosart: But you do have a right at 
any time, in any aspect of your assistance, to 
ask is it doing what we planned it would do? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, that is quite right. 


Senator Thompson: Do you look at the 
immigration breakdown, the professional and 
vocational breakdown into Canada from the 
West Indies? I have a feeling that the great 
number of nurses who come to Canada from 
the West Indies means that we are benefiting 
‘enormously from this, and I do not know 
whether we have a nurses training program 
in the Caribbean. 


Mr. Strong: We have not directly supported 
nurses training. I am aware of the immigra- 
tion breakdown, and we have the figures on 
it. It is quite clear that Canada probably 
‘Yeceives more economic benefit from the West 
Indies than we provide to the West Indies. 


Senator Robichaud: We were given the fig- 
ures last spring, that about 15 per cent of the 
students coming are staying in Canada. These 
are nurses, dental mechanics, and people at 
that level. During the past summer there was 
an appeal over the radio and television sta- 
tions in western Canada, and probably in 
eastern Canada, too, painting a deplorable 
Picture of the state of education and the 
—. of education at the.primary school 
level in the Caribbean. Specifically in Jamai- 
‘ca, there was, purportedly, a great shortage of 
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teachers at that level and school books and 
supplies were practically non-existent in 
many areas. Have you any comment on that? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. We have provided 108 
prefabricated school units in Jamaica. This 
has been a significant contribution to helping 
improve the situation in respect of primary 
education there. We are well aware that this 
is a problem. The Government of Jamaica is 
also well aware of the problem, and we are, I 
think, doing our bit to help them solve that 
problem. 


Senator Cameron: There is one other area 
relating to our earlier discussion respecting 
the management of aid; I refer to loss 
through waste or through improper logistics. 
Are there any schools for training people in 
managerial skills or in that area, generally? 
Are we doing anything in that area? 


Mr. Strong: We are encouraging develop- 
ment of management training in this area. 
There is a program now under consideration 
in which we would be providing some assis- 
tance in this area. I must ask my colleague, 
Mr. Darling, if he has any further 
information. 


Mr. Allan J. Darling (Head, Commonwealth 
Caribbean Programme Planning Division, 
Canadian International Development Agency): 
Well, there is a school of business administra- 
tion at the University of the West Indies. In 
fact, there are two faculties: one in Trinidad 
and one in Jamaica. We are presently nego- 
tiating with Canadian universities and the 
University of the West Indies to organize a 
program to expand the level of courses and 
the number of courses which can be offered 
in those schools. 


Senator Cameron: There are a lot of stu- 
dents from the Commonwealth attending the 
University of Waterloo in this area. Are there 
any from the Caribbean there? This is at a 
lower level of the administrative program. 


Mr. Strong: I do not know whether there 
are any from the Caribbean, but I would be 
reasonably sure that there would be. 


The Chairman: I am interested in this line 
of questioning and, if the meeting will permit 
the Chairman to ask a question related to it, 
may I say that my previous experience with 
Mr. Strong has been in board rooms, and 
managerial know-how and techniques and 
marketing have always been a very large part 
of my exposure to the way Mr. Strong thinks. 
I was going to ask the general question, or 
generic question, are you giving serious con- 
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sideration to this as a form of aid, going 
beyond the university question? I am talking 
about people with managerial know-how and 
transfer of managerial know-how and people 
who know how to market, because it has 
come out again and again in these hearings, 
all the way through the springtime, that this 
is something fundamentally lacking in the 
Caribbean; they do not seem to have a con- 
cept of marketing and they do not seem to 
have a viable system of making their man- 
agement work. It seems to me this is an area 
where any aid program, but particularly a 
Canadian aid program and, if I may say so in 
respect of Canadian aid, particularly a pro- 
gram that you are running, might be very 
valuable. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, you have cer- 
tainly touched on a very pet area of concern, 
in my opinion. I would say that probably in 
most of these less developed countries, and it 
is certainly true of the Caribbean, the great- 
est need is for expertise in the administrative 
and management area, because they have 
limited resources and their ability to use 
those resources requires management and 
administrative know-how that is not always 
available. If any one, single element deserves 
priority, it is this one. 

Now, it is much more difficult to go from 
this general statement of concern to specific 
programs—although I am biased, I suppose. I 
have never had any education in business. 


Senator Cameron: You 


do-it-yourselfer. 


are just a 


Mr. Strong: I mean to convey here, too, that 
there is a limit to the amount of formal edu- 
cation that you can get in business, particu- 
larly in an economy that is really depending 
upon some of the middle level skills—the 
kind of business training that is perhaps most 
needed down there. 

They have some brilliant economists; 
the West Indies has produced some of 
the world’s great economists; Sir Arthur 
Lewis, for example, could compete in 
any league as one of the great development 
economists, and they also have some of the 
greatest jurists, so that the area is very well 
endowed with senior people. Certainly it 
could use more senior management talent but 
it particularly needs middle management 
talent. A lot of this must be trained on the 
job and by that I do not mean that academic 
training should not be undertaken as part of 
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the on-the-job training, but these two things 
go together as I think Senator Cameron will 
agree from his Banff experience. I think there 
is room for something parallelling the Banff 
School perhaps at a middle rather than a 
senior level. 


Senator Cameron: That is what I am get- 
ting at, that this must be done on the job and © 
in the country concerned. There is need for | 
lower level management, but both are needed 
for the broad proliferation through day to 
day operations. And Canada would have an ~ 
opportunity in this field. Mind you I am not 
looking for the job. 


The Chairman: Mr. Strong has just shown | 
me a letter he has received which indicates | 
that he will shortly have to leave. Since I 
would like to insure the greatest participation — 
possible by all present, I would like now to 
move around the crowd. I see the Leader a 


the Government back there. 


Senator Martin: I have no questions. A 


Senator Grosarit: Mr. Chairman, I asked 
earlier about the mix between official aid and — 
private sector investment. I wonder if Mr. :| 


Strong has those figures. 


Af 

Mr. Strong: I have the answer to the ques-_ : 
tion you asked earlier about undisbursed _ 
funds. ° | 


Senator Grosart: The question I am asking © 
now deals with the percentage relationship — 
between official aid and private sector invest-_ 
ment in the Caribbean. 


Mr. Strong: I do not have that figure, but I 
can give you the figure you asked for earlier — 
and which I did not have on hand at that — 
time relating to undisturbed amounts in our 
total program. It is $342 million as of March 
31st, 1969. - 


Senator Grosari: So we are in current 
terms a little better than a year behind? 


Myr. Strong: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: Mind you I do not say 
that critically. Now coming back to the other | 
question, it seems to me surprising that you | 
do not have that figure because in the assess- - 
ment of aid programs around the world this - 
is an important figure. 2 | 


Mr. Strong: This is on an outflow basis. It is | 
much more difficult to get this information on 
the basis of inflow figures from these coun- © 


; 
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tries. Also it is difficult for Canada to obtain 
these figures as far as Canadian investment is 
concerned on.a destination basis. 


Senator Grosart: OECD and DAC publish 
them on a global basis and they must have 
individual figures to do that, or do they just 
guess at it? I know they do some guessing. 


Mr. Strong: They do have it on a global 
basis and we get it on a global basis as well 
‘in terms of an overall figure for Canada. It is 
difficult, but we do get it and we report it to 
DAC. What is virtually impossible to get is 
‘the destination of these funds. We can say 
that for Canada the total figure for outfiow of 
investment capital was so many dollars, but it 
is very difficult to find out exactly where it 
went. 


Senator Grosari: Mr. Strong, are you 
‘Saying that between DBS, Treasury Board, 
the Bank of Canada and the Department of 
Finance we do not know the destinations of 
Canada’s private investment capital? 


Mr. Strong: That is my understanding, but 
I will have to check this for you and I will. 
‘My understanding is that this is so and the 
Treason is that we have no foreign exchange 
control and there is no real device whereby 
these figures are reported to the government. 


| Senator Grosart: Do private investors 
merely say to the government “we are invest- 
ing money abroad and we will not tell you 
here’’? 


Mr. Strong: They do not even have to say 
that much to the government. 


Senator Grosart: If we are investing official 
aid in the Caribbean, it is essential to know 
how that relates to private investment. 


The Chairman: They may not have to say it 
to the government in the first instance, but 
they have to in their annual report that fol- 
lows. There is going to be a time lag, and I 
think Senator Grosart’s point was that, even 
if there is a time lag, the figure is very 
relevant. 


Mr. Strong: I agree it is, but I am saying 
we do not, under existing circumstances, give 
igures for Canadian investment in each of 
these islands. 


Senator Grosart: I am amazed that that is 
. We have heard some alarming things in 
ther committees about the dreadful state of 
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our Canadian statistics, but this really shocks 
me. 

Mr. Strong, I asked you earlier if you relat- 
ed Canadian official aid in the Caribbean to 
the level of British aid. I think you said: No. 
However, the figures here on page 8 of the 
research report— 


The Chairman: Is this our report, Senator 
Grosart? 


Senator Grosari: Yes, I said “the research 
report”. It seems to me that they indicate this 
may not have been the case in the past. For 
example, the level of Canadian aid—this is 
Official aid—to Jamaica is 2.77 per capita; 
while British aid is down to 0.1. That is in 
pounds in the case of Britain, and the Canadi- 
an figures are in dollars. On the other hand 
the Canadian aid to the Little Seven is $12; 
and the British aid to the Virgin Islands is 
£40, Montserrat £21.8, St. Vincent £105; 
Grenada £9, Dominica £8.9, St. Kitts £82: 
Antigua £5, St. Lucia £4.2—that is all in the 
Little Seven. Again I am not being critical, 
but it seems to me we are moving into the 
void left by the British in Jamaica and Trini- 
dad and perhaps are concentrating too much 
in the “have” countries rather than in the 
“have-not” countries, in spite of the fact that 
our per capita aid over all to the Little Seven 
is very high. 


Mr. Strong: All these countries, as a whole, 
are considered a country or area of 
concentration. 


Senator Grosart: The whole Caribbean. 


Mr. Strong: Yes, the whole Commonwealth 
Caribbean. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, as a lump, but, again, 
speaking of the Little Seven, this does not 
seem to be so. It is obviously, on a per capita 
basis, an area of concentration, but are we 
following the British pull-out? I am not 
saying we should. 


Mr. Strong: No really, although it is obvi- 
ous that a pull-out by Britain would create 
more needs and, in that sense, would enter 
into our consideration, but there is no attempt 
by us to take over from the British and, in 
fact, it is almost the other way. We would try 
to discourage this kind of attitude from pre- 
vailing and, in fact, the British have not 
really been diminishing in their overall sup- 
port of this area; it is just that they have not 
simply been going up, whereas we have been 
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going up. Now, what they are trying to do is 
phase out of the budgetary support—that is, 
the direct support of the budgets of these 
countries. They are trying to phase that out. I 
believe that Mr. Darling has the figures on 
British aid. In fact, British aid from 1964 to 
1968 has gone up a bit. 


Senator Grosart: Do those figures cover the 
whole of the Commonwealth Caribbean? 


Mr. Sirong: Yes. 


Senator Cameron: But is there not a feeling 
in the Caribbean area that because of the 
British austerity program British aid will of 
necessity decrease? British aid may have gone 
up slightly, but it is really almost at a stand- 
still. Is there not a fear that there is an 
economic vacuum developing there, that if 
Canada does not fill it, the Americans will? 
Do you sense any real danger in this area? 


Mr. Strong: I have not really been aware of 
this, nor have I been aware that it was really 
a concern of ours. I think in the development 
business, as distinct from the political side of 
that question, we have been rather anxious to 
see Americans become more active in the 
area. 


Senator Cameron: But is it not true that 
there is a feeling in the area that with Britain 
not making large long-term commitments, 
which they must have in order to develop 
properly. They would prefer Canadian capital 
to come in rather than American? Is this an 
exaggerated statement? I ask this question 
because it has been made to me more than 
once. 


Mr. Strong: I think there is a natural tend- 
ency for a lot of the smaller countries to have 
a greater fear of larger countries, and the 
United States is closer and larger, and per- 
haps if there is a preference relative one to 
the other it might work in Canada’s favour, 
but I think, by and large, the overwhelming 
consideration is that they get more capital for 
development. I have not really detected any 
very great concern about American capital. 


Senator Cameron: Have the Americans 
made their contribution to the Caribbean 
Regional Development Bank? 


Mr. Strong: No, they are not subscribing to 
the capital of that bank, but they have 
indicated that they are likely to make funds 
available to the special fund. 
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The Chairman: I should like you to develop 
that, Mr. Strong. I know we are getting a 
little short of time, but I would like to know 
what the status of the Caribbean Regional 
Development Bank is. | 


Mr. Strong: Senator Martin, on behalf of 
the Government, helped to bring the Carib- 
bean Regional Development Bank into exist- 
ence about ten days ago. The protocol bring- 
ing it into existence has been signed, and the 
bank has officially been launched. It will have 
a subscribed capital of $50 million, $30 mil-_ 
lion of which will come from the regional 
governments, and $20 million from the United 
Kingdom and Canada in equal proportions. 
Half of the original contributions are to be 
paid in over a five-year period, and the others 
are to be callable. In addition there will be a 
special fund to which both Britain and Canada 
have agreed to provide funds, and to which > 
the United States has indicated a likelihood 
that it will provide funds. Canada has indicat- 
ed that it will likely provide initially some- | 
thing of the order of $5 million by way of. 
special funds. | 

This is a relatively small capital for a bank. | 
On the other hand, it is a very important 
move in relation to the development of this 
whole area. One of the difficulties that were | 
referred to earlier is the difficulty of adminis- | 
tering aid programs in a territory involving a | 
lot of small entities with small projects and | 
small populations. 

| 


Senator Grosari: But surely this is where. 
they are needed. 


Mr. Strong: Yes, indeed, but a regional | 
institution that has the expertise, that has a. 
concentration of Knowledge and a concentra- | 
tion of administrative capabilities, can be a | 
tremendous help to the region as a whole, and | 
to donor countries which are anxious to make | 
their help to those countries most effective. 


Senator Grosari: But we would be entitled 
to be concerned if the Caribbean bank, 
funded locally, by Canada and by the United 
Kingdom, was breaking out funds for Ameri-_ 
can private enterprise, which no doubt they | 
will do. 


The Chairman: That brings me to my) 
second point: is Puerto Rico a contributor to’ 
the capital fund? 


Mr. Strong: No. 


Senator Grosart: No. ‘ | 


The Chairman: This was under considera- 
tion at one time. 


Mr. Strong: Yes it was. 


Senaior Grosart: What is the relationship of 
the regional bank to the Regional Develop- 
ment Agency that was recommended by the 
tripartite survey? 


Mr. Sirong: Under the tripartite survey 
both the agency and the regional bank were 
recommended, and one and one-half years 
ago the agency came into being with head 
office at Antigua. It was recommended in the 
report that the bank would be the financial 
affiliate of the agency. That is not now likely 
to happen. It is not happening officially. The 
agency has not really taken hold to any sig- 
nificant degree. 


Senator Grosart: Has it got any money? 


_ Mr. Strong: No, the agency is mainly a 
_€0-ordinating agency. It is difficult for these 
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countries to be co-ordinated. They cannot be 
co-ordinated unless they wish to be. The 
agency, frankly, is at this point a relatively 
minor factor in the area. The bank is very 
likely to become a very significant factor in 
large part because it has the support and the 
financial participation of each of the regional 
members, and it will be a capital-providing 
institution. 


Senator Cameron: Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
I speak for all members of the committee 
when I say we are very grateful to Mr. 
Strong for his appearance and for the manner 
in which he has answered a great prolifera- 
tion of questions. It has been a very useful 
session and we are most grateful to him for 
throwing a great deal of light on a situation 
which is most important to Canada and to us. 
Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: The meeting is terminated. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


“CANADIAN AID TO THE 
COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN” 
PAPER PRESENTED TO 
THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
by 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
1969 


INTRODUCTION 


During the period 1958 to 1962 Canadian 
aid to the islands of the Commonwealth 
Caribbean was extended to the West Indies 
Federation, which comprised Jamaica, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, Barbados and the Leeward 
and Windward Islands. Of the $10 million 
five-year commitment of grant funds which 
Canada pledged to the Federation, $7 million 
was used to support an inter-island transpor- 
tation system. The major component of this 
programme was the provision of the two 
“Federal” ships at a cost of $5.8 million. A 
deep water dock costing $1 million was con- 
structed in St. Vincent. The balance of the 
transport programme undertaken included 
provision of a diesel pilot launch to Barbados 
and miscellaneous pieces of dock equipment 
to most of the Leeward and Windward 
Islands. 

Support for education in the individual 
islands of the Federation was also initiated at 
the commencement of the Canadian pro- 
gramme. A technical assistance programme 
that included training of students in Canada 
and sending of teachers and teacher trainers 
to the Caribbean was established. The major 
capital project undertaken was construction 
of a student residence at the Trinidad 
Campus of the University of the West Indies 
at a cost of $700,000. A small amount of tech- 
nical school equipment was also provided to 
St. Kitts. The final component of the Federa- 
tion programme was the undertaking of water 
development and storage projects in the 
islands of Montserrat and St. Kitts and con- 
struction of a water supply system in Kings- 
town, St. Vincent. A resource survey in 
Dominica was also financed. 


In the two years immediately following dis- 
solution of the Federation Canadian aid was 
continued as a series of separate programmes 
to the individual islands. Appropriations were 
used primarily to complete capital projects 
initiated during the Federation and to contin- 
ue the technical assistance programme in 
each island at a modest level. The only new 
capital projects agreed during these two years 
were the construction of four primary 
schools—two in Grenada and one each in 
Dominica and Antigua—and the erection of a | 
port warehouse in each of St. Kitts and St. 


members of the Federation, and assistance to 
them during the period of the Federation was 
extended as part of the Commonwealth Tech- 
nical Assistance Programme introduced in 
1958. After the collapse of the Federation 
these two British colonies were included as 
part of the Caribbean appropriation. Until the 
beginning of the 1964/65 fiscal year Canadian 
assistance was limited largely to the provision | 
of teachers and advisers and the granting of 
scholarships in Canada. Some equipment for 
a technical school and two front-end earth 
loaders were provided to Guyana. Equipment | 
for a survey team was made available to Br. 
Honduras. 

The introduction of an expanded aid pro- } 
gramme in the 1964/65 fiscal year made possi-/ 
ble a substantially increased assistance pro-) 
gramme for the Commonwealth Caribbean. 1 
Separate allocations were established from: 
the aid appropriations for Jamaica, Guyana 
and Trinidad and Tobago, including provision 
of development loan funds made available in 
that year for the first time. Individual pro-. 


Lucia. 
Neither Guyana nor Br. Honduras were 
; 
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grammes for Barbados, the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, and Br. Honduras, con- 
tinued to be funded from a shared grant allo- 
cation. Provision was also made for appro- 
priations to be non-lapsing. As a consequence 
it was possible to hold amounts allocated to a 
country or region in each fiscal year to their 
credit until required to meet disbursements 
arising from agreed commitments. 

At the Commonwealth Caribbean-Canada 
Conference in July, 1966, it was announced 
the Canadian aid programme since 1964/65 
further expanded and that during the next 
five years a minimum of $75 million would be 
made available. This latter announcement 
was based upon a forward planning and com- 
mitment authority relating to the overall aid 
programme which the Canadian Cabinet had 
approved in April, 1966. That authority per- 
mits programmes to be planned in each of the 
four future years at a level up to the current 
' year’s allocation available to each country or 


region. In addition, firm commitments may be 
made with respect to the planned programme 
in each of the four future years up to 75 per 
cent of the current year’s allocation. An 
agreement was also concluded at the Confer- 
ence which established a five-year pro- 
gramme for the University of the West Indies 
to be financed from a separate allocation. 
The following sections of this paper outline 
the Canadian aid programme since 1964/65 
for each region which has received a specific 
aid allocation. The paper concludes with a 
general statement on planning of future 
Canadian aid programmes in the Common- 
wealth Caribbean. Two appendices are 
attached to the paper. Appendix “A” lists all 
completed capital projects and Appendix “B” 
enumerates all current capital projects. 


JAMAICA 


Canadian aid allocations to Jamaica since 
1964/65 are indicated in the following table: 


| = 


\ 


Apart from a $100,000 food grant provided in 
1968/69, the 1969/70 allocation of $5.25 mil- 
bg is equivalent to last year’s level. 
Expressed in terms of Jamaica’s population 
Canadian aid amounted to approximately $3 
per person in 1968/69. 

The grant allocation to Jamaica has been 
“used almost exclusively to finance the techni- 
| cal assistance programme. As of March 3ist, 
1969, 25 teachers and 7 technical advisers 
Were serving in Jamaica and 63 Jamaicans 
Were in Canada on training programmes. 

The capital assistance programme financed 
with development loans has extended over a 
wide field of economic activity. Financing of 
Materials for low income rural and urban 
housing, as well as the supply of 108 rural 
prefabricated schools, has been agreed. Water 
_jand sewerage projects in the Kingston sub- 
_idivision of Harbour View and the eastern 
part of the parish of St. Mary have also been 


1964/65 to 
1968/69 1969/70 Total 


i Suet opm, 9. 1.45 mn. $ 6.10 mn. 
oe eenl4ae7pommne $ 3.50 mn. $ 18.25 mn. 


ee WHO Oe oebals $ 5.25 mn. $ 24.35 mn. 


undertaken. A feasibility study for a sewer- 
age and water system in St. Andrews is cur- 
rently under way. Equipment for the Depart- 
ment of Public Works has been provided and 
a VHF communications network linking gov- 
ernment agencies is being installed. Construc- 
tion of the Olivier Bridge, the first project 
financed with development loans, was com- 
pleted in 1968. It was officially opened in July, 
1968, as the Bustemante Bridge, named in 
honour of Jamaica’s first Prime Minister. 
Provision of materials required for five small 
bridges to be erected in various parts of the 
island was agreed in the autumn of 1968. In 
addition to support for bridge construction, 
Canada is financing the preparation of a 
transportation survey for the island. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Canadian aid allocations to Trinidad and 
Tobago since 1964/65 are indicated in the fol- 
lowing table:— 
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The 1969/70 allocation of $5.25 million is 
equivalent to the level of allocations that 
were provided in 1968/69. Expressed in terms 
of Trinidad’s population, Canadian aid 
amounted to more than $5 per person in 
1968/69. 


The grant allocation to Trinidad has been 
used almost exclusively to finance the techni- 
cal assistance programme. As of March 3ist, 
1969, there were 23 teachers and 8 advisers 
serving in Trinidad and Tobago and 56 
Trinidadians were receiving training in 
Canada under various programmes. 

Development loan funds have been used to 
finance the provision of rural electrification 
equipment, port equipment, and prefabricated 
factory shells. A variety of studies have also 


1964/65 to 
1968/69 1969/70 Total 
2S 4,35 mn: $ 1.75 mn. $ 6.10 mn. 
.. $14.89 mn. $ 3.50 mn. $ 18.39 mn. 
ba 19924 $° 5: 25°mn. $ 24.49 mn. 


been undertaken including a recently com-— 
pleted transportation study, a water resources 
study, and an aerial survey now under way. 
Agreements were concluded in December, 
1968, which included the provision of hospital 
equipment, additional rural electrification 
equipment, a fisheries development loan, and 
a loan to finance feasibility studies. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 head of cattle will have been 
provided by the autumn of 1969 for establish- 
ment of dairy farms on crown lands being 
opened to small farmers. 


GUYANA 


Canadian aid allocations to Guyana since 
1964/65 are indicated in the following table:— 


TANS AeA aoa: ena eos Deane Cees e 


1964/65 to 
1968/69 1969/70 Total 
so 1S» 6:4 mone $ 2.0 mn. $ 8.4 mn. 
oa OO. Ov IN, $. 275 tan. $ 8.0 mn. 
Joes COamine $ 4.5 mn. $ 16.4 mn. 


The 1969/70 allocation of $4.5 million is 
equivalent to the level of allocations that 
were provided in 1968/69. Expressed in terms 
of Guyana’s population, Canadian aid 
amounted to approximately $7 per person in 
1968/69. 

The grant allocation has been used to 
finance both technical assistance and capital 
projects in Guyana. As of March 3lst, 1969, 
there were 7 teachers and professors and 3 
advisers serving in the country and 43 Guya- 
nese were receiving training in Canada under 
various programmes. 

Canadian capital assistance, which has been 
provided from both grant and loan alloca- 
tions, was initially related to the provision of 
goods essential to the maintenance of the 


economy. Two diesel locomotives, firefighting 
equipment, and highway construction equip- | 
ment were made available. Efforts have been | 
directed more recently towards provision of { 
equipment and services that would contribute | 
to expansion of the economy. Two Twin Otter) 
aircraft were provided to Guyana Airways) 
Corporation. A fish processing plant is under’ 
construction in New Amsterdam. An aerial 
survey of the northern half of the country is! 
nearing completion and agreement was) 
reached in 1968 to extend the survey to! 
include the southern regions. Tenders have’ 
been received for a vocational school in New’ 
Amsterdam which will be financed with 
Canadian funds. Teachers to staff the school) 
will be provided by Canada and training of 


| Guyanese counterparts to replace the Canadi- 
ans will be undertaken in Canada. Together 
with the United Kingdom, Canadian funds are 
supporting contruction of the initial ten build- 
| ings for the University of Guyana. Canada has 
also been involved in a programme to aid the 
Amerindian population in the Guyanese in- 
terior. 
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LEEWARD AND WINDWARD ISLANDS, 
BARBADOS, BR. HONDURAS 

Canadian aid allocations to above territo- 
ries since 1964/65 are indicated in the follow- 
ing table:— 

The 1969/70 allocation of $8.00 million 
represent an increase of $2.00 million above 


year of separate allocations for Barbados ($1.5 
million) and Br. Honduras ($0.5 million). 
Development loan allocations have been pro- 
vided only to Barbados. Expressed in terms of 
population of the region, the total Canadian 
aid allocations amounted to approximately $9 
per capita. 

As noted in the Introduction, four primary 
schools and two port warehouses were 
provided to individual Leeward and Windward 
Islands during the period immediately after 
_the dissolution of the Federation. Construc- 
tion of these projects started in 1964 and 
allocation available in the 1964/65 fiscal year 
for capital aid were allotted to meet their 
cost. This construction programme was near- 
Ing completion in 1966 and, in anticipation of 
the need to inaugurate an expanded aid pro- 
gramme to these islands and Barbados an 
economic survey of the region was undertak- 

en in the spring of 1966. 

_ Since 1966 planning of the Canadian aid 
| programme to these islands has been based on 
the analysis of the economic requirements for 
future development outlined by the Tripartite 
Economic Survey of the Little Eight. The Tri- 
partite Survey, which was sponsored by the 
United States, United Kingdom and Canada, 
concluded that the key sector that would 
‘stimulate self-sustained economic growth in 
‘the region was tourism. Recognizing that 
actual tourist facilities should be financed by 
private capital, the survey stressed that this 
Capital could only be attracted if the govern- 
-Ments in the region developed the necessary 


' 
: 


‘a 


1964/65 to 
1968/69 1969/70 Total 
| CORAM US MEMO E Ee MMIER er icre ates toe ee rt ire ok $ 18.69 mn. $ 7.00 mn. $ 25.69 mn. 
| Gan Semen series Pehl Ce... oc ie Reel. 5 Da) aD, IND. $ 1.00 mn. $ 1.25 mn. 
(lis O15 192 Lacon te 5 iatemrte 1 Nap Sea, A $ 18.94 mn. $ 8.00 mn. $ 26.94 mn. 
_ that provided in 1968/69. This increase was infrastructure facilities, particularly social 
used to permit establishment in the current and educational institutions required for 


manpower training, communication links, and 
a capability in agriculture. The survey also 
stressed that development efforts of the 
islands must be integrated and recommended 
that a Regional Development Agency be 
established for this purpose. The inaugural 
meeting of this Agency was held in April, 
1968, in Antigua. Finally, it noted the con- 
tinued dependence of five of these islands on 
grants-in-aid from the United Kingdom to 
finance their recurring budgetary costs and 
their consequent need to obtain significant 
amounts of external capital on concessional 
terms. 


While the Tripartite survey recommenda- 
tions outlined -a strategy for the pattern of 
future assistance to these islands, it was 
recognized that planning of a programme 
based on its recommendations would require 
considerable time and discussion. Consequent- 
ly, during the fiscal years 1965-66 and 1966-67 
a capital programme was developed which 
followed in general terms priority require- 
ments identified by the Report. The Canadian 
Government undertook water projects in four 
of the islands at a cost of $1.15 million. In 
addition, it undertook to construct a primary 
school in each of two islands and a technical 
school in a third, and allocated $560,000 from 
the funds available during these two years to 
prepare plans for the buildings. Miscellaneous 
pieces of equipment were provided to the 
University of the West Indies. Construction of 
an air terminal in Montserrat was approved 
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and preliminary planning for a fish processing 
plant in Grenada was undertaken. 

Beginning with the 1967-68 fiscal year the 
governments were advised that Canada was 
prepared to plan a five-year programme of 
assistance to the region. It was decided to 
concentrate this effort in the air transport, 
water resources and education sectors and 
that a minimum of $1 million per year would 
be available for each of these sectors. In addi- 
tion, $200,000 per year for the same period 
was made available for agricultural develop- 
ment. Since April Ist, 1967, planning of 
specific projects within these major sectors 
has progressed. Major extensions to airport 
runways in Antigua and St. Lucia have been 
approved, as well as surfacing of the airfield 
in Nevis. Rehabilitation of the runway in 
Dominica will also be undertaken, and pre- 
liminary assessment of an international jet 
airport site in that island is to be made. 
Development of the water programme has 
been based on the work done by the Pan 
American Health Organization and specific 
projects are under way in four islands. 
Design of a standard ten-room prefabricated 
primary school has been completed and 
twenty of these buildings are to be erected in 
the autumn of 1969. 

Technical assistance to these territories has 
been an expanding component of the Canadi- 
an aid programme. In 1966-67 fiscal year, 
total disbursements for technical assistance 
amounted to $1.2 million, compared to a total 
for the previous three years of $1.5 million. In 
1967-68 a total of $1.4 million was disbursed 
for technical assistance, a level maintained in 
1968-69. As of March 31st, 1969, there were 
35 teachers and 7 advisers serving in the 
region and 192 trainees in Canada. 

Although Barbados has been included for 
planning purposes with the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, Canadian aid for capital 
projects on the island has been limited. In 
September, 1967, a $250,000 development loan 
to finance the purchase of dairy cattle and 
equipment was concluded. In November, 1968, 
agreement was reached among the various 
governments that three of the 20 primary 
prefabricated schools to be provided through- 
out the region from the Canadian allocation 
should be available to Barbados. In Septem- 
ber, 1968, $50,000 was alloted to provide base 
maps prepared from an earlier survey for 
improved taxation assessment of property. 
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Br. Honduras has been excluded from the 
planning of the five-year sector programme to 
the island territories of the Caribbean. Apart 
from a continuing technical assistance pro- 
gramme of a modest level, Canada _ has 
allocated $565,000 to finance construction of a 
bridge in Belize. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 

As noted in the Introduction, Canada 
agreed at the Commonwealth Caribbean-_ 
Canada Conference in July, 1966, to establish | 
a separate programme of support to the 
University. Prior to this agreement, a student 
residence had been constructed in St. Augus- 
tine Campus, Trinidad, as part of the Federa- 
tion programme and miscellaneous equipment 
for the library at Cave Hill Campus, Bar- 
bados, was made available in 1965. 

The agreement concluded at the Conference | 
provided that Canada would allocate $1 mil- 
lion in grant funds to the University in each 
of the five years from 1966 to 1971. To imple- 
ment the agreement the University was 
authorized to deal directly with the Canadian . 
International Development Agency instead of 
through the governments of those countries 
where the faculties were located. A pro- 
gramme consisting of the construction of 
buildings, provision of scholarships at the 
University of the West Indies and in Canada, 
and provision of Canadian professors to lec- 
ture at the University has been developed. 

The construction programme to be support-, 
ed with Canadian aid funds comprises:— 

(a) Residence for 120 students at Cave 
Hill Campus. 

(b) Faculty Club Building at St. Augus- 
tine Campus. 

(c) University Centres, for extra-mural 
courses, on Dominica, Granada, Montser- 
rat, St. Kitts, St. Lucia and St. Vincent. 


The budget established to construct and fur- 
nish these buildings is $2,131,000, of which 
$1,731,000 will be provided from the Canadian 
allocation. The contract for the project was 
awarded in May, 1969. Canada has also: 
agreed to reserve $800,000 of the five-year 
allocation to enlarge the library facilities at. 
Mona Campus, Jamaica, and discussions are) 
being held with University officials to finalize, 
details for this segment of the programme. i 

The scholarship programme to be supported 
from the Canadian allocation was to be 
implemented on a phased basis until it) 
reached the following levels:— 


135 Annual Undergraduate Scholarships 
tenable at the UWI. 

28 Annual Postgraduate Scholarships 
tenable in Canada. 


5 Annual Senior Staff Awards in Canada. 


An innovation in Canadian aid policy was the 
financing of scholarships at an institution out- 
side Canada. In the current academic year 
there were 93 students on scholarship at the 
University of the West Indies, 21 postgraduate 
students in Canada and 2 Senior Staff mem- 
bers in Canada. It is expected that the maxi- 
‘mum number om scholarships available an- 
nually will be utilized at the beginning of the 
1969/70 academic year and that the annual 
cost of the programme at its maximum will 
be $335,000. 

The third phase of Canadian assistance is 
the provision of Canadian professors to serve 
on the staff of the University of the West 
Indies. This programme is restricted to 
approximately 20 staff members yearly, at an 
‘annual cost of $350,000. In the current 
academic year 18 Canadians served in 12 
faculties. Ten professors were located at 
Mona, Jamaica; five at St. Augustine, Trini- 
dad; and three at Cave Hill, Barbados. 


PLANNING OF FUTURE PROGRAMME 


In the four years following the 1966 Com- 
monwealth Caribbean-Canada Conference, 
Canadian aid allocations to the region 
amounted to $77.6 million. Maintenance of the 
1969/70 allocation level of $24 million in 
1970/71 would result in the total level of 
Canadian aid reaching $101.6 million during 
the five-year period to which the Canadian 
pledge made at the 1966 Conference applied. 
‘Commitment of each territory’s allocation to 
specific projects is based upon consultations 
with individual governments to identify devel- 
opmental objectives which can be supported 
‘by the provision of Canadian goods and ser- 
vices. A project selected for Canadian aid 
support would normally be a component of a 
total programme in a specific sector of the 
economy which both Canada and the govern- 
ment concerned agree will result in expansion 
of national income. 

The strategy for development in the small 
islands of the Eastern Carribbean was enun- 
ciated in the Tripartite Report and the sectors 
to which Canadian aid has been programmed 
were selected on the basis of that strategy. 
Existing project commitments for airfields, 
21184—3 
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schools and water development are expected 
to utilize the current allocation level until the 
end of 1970/71. Identification of specific 
projects to be initiated in the following period 
will take place during the next two years and 
will include reappraisal of the current sectors 
of concentration to determine whether the 
programme should retain its present emphasis 
or be redirected in response to changing eco- 
nomic events. 

Both Jamaica and Trinidad have prepared 
proposals for five-year development plans to 
be initiated in the current year. A draft of 
Trinidad’s Plan was released in March, while 
Jamaica’s Plan has not yet been presented by 
the Government to its Parliament for con- 
sideration. Preliminary discussions have taken 
place between CIDA officials and officials of 
the respective governments to determine 
ways in which Canadian aid may be effective- 
ly programmed to support the objectives of 
the development plans. 

These discussions have lead, in the case of 
Jamaica, to agreement that Canadian funds 
will be provided to design expansions to the 
water systems serving five communities 
throughout the island, including the tourist 
centre of Montego Bay. In addition, technical 
assistance is to be provided to the National 
Water Authority for a two-year period to 
strengthen its capability not only to proceed 
with construction of the systems but to initi- 
ate planning for future requirements and to 
strengthen administration of the existing 
facilities. Jamaican nationals will also be 
trained in Canada to eventually replace the 
Canadian personnel. This integrated project, 
while a continuation of previous support by 
Canada to develop Jamaica’s water resources, 
is indicative of CIDA’S effort to commit 
Canadian aid in response to agreed require- 
ments for continuing development of a par- 
ticular sector. 

Planning of Canadian aid to Guyana has 
also lead to establishment of specific require- 
ment for future development of two particu- 
lar sectors. Feasibility studies undertaken in 
the past four months to indentify a pro- 
gramme to support civil aviation in the coun- 
try will permit planning of a long range pro- 
gramme for this sector. In education, Guyana 
is instituting a five-year programme to estab- 
lish technical and vocational subjects as an 
integral part of its secondary school system 
with financial support from the World Bank. 
CIDA, in consultation with the Ministry of 
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Education and the World Bank, has been 
developing a programme to train technical 
and vocational teachers in Canadian institu- 
tions for the new schools. It is expected that 
this programme, together with the existing 
Canadian programmes to the University and 
the New Amsterdam Technical Institute, will 
absorb the administrative capabilities of the 
Guyanese education authorities until 1973. 


The water programme in Jamaica and the 
civil aviation and education programme in 
Guyana have been discussed with the respec- 
tive government authorities for several 
months. As the specific projects indentified 
within those sectors for Canadian assistance 
progress, it is anticipated that additional pro- 
jects will arise which can be supported with 
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Canadian goods and services. This pattern of , 
project development through continued 
involvement in key sectors of the economy is 
the basis on which planning for other Canadi- | 
an projects in the region will proceed in the 
future. 

Canada has also participated in negotiations | 
to establish a Regional Development Bank for | 
the Caribbean. These negotiations, which | 
have been under way for the past two years, 
were complicated by Jamaica’s decision in. 
April, 1968, to withdraw from the discussions. 
The governments in the region have indicated 
that they wish to proceed with establishment 
of the Bank and active negotiations are 
expected to resume this summer. 


APPENDIX ‘A”’ 
(Revised October 29, 1969) 


a an ee rea ee — SS 


COMPLETED CAPITAL PROJECTS 


(Nors: All projects were financed by grant funds unless identified as loan financing by an (L) preceding the name of 


the project) 


I. WEST INDIES FEDERATION—1958/59 TO 1961/62. 


Transportation Sector 


(1) Passenger Cargo Vessels.............. 


(2) St. Vincent Dock 


(3) Dock and Harbour Equipment for Various Islands.................+..ees00es 


Education Sector 


(1) University Residence—Trinidad..... 
(2) Vocational School Equipment—St. Kitts.............. cess eee ee eee eee eee 


Water Sector 


(1) Water Development—Montserrat..... 
(2) Water Development—St. Kitts....... 


(3) Kingston Water System—St. Vincent 


Miscellaneous 


(i); HalmoneWederation 'f tes someon ctem)> - 
(2) Resource Study—Dominica.......... 


II. POST FEDERATION PERIOD—1962/63 AND 1963/64 


Transportation Sector 


(1) Two Warehouses—St. Kitts and St., Lucia... 0 cor vies 0 eneye eins ni vein epson on yn ole 


Education Sector 


(1) Four Schools—Antigua, Dominica and Grenada (2)............00.000eee sees 


Miscellaneous 


(1) Feasibility iStudy 2.2 heG..15.. a. 
(2) Survey Equipment—Br. Honduras... 
(3) Front End Loaders—Guyana......... 


III. COUNTRY ALLOCATIONS—1964/65 TO 1968/69 


(A) Jamaica 
Transportation Sector 
(L) 


(1) Olivier (Bustamante) Bridge......... 


$ 5,868, 092.31 
1,005, 364. 01 
85, 044. 44 


696,423.78 | 
29,499.91 


30, 000.00 
371, 053.88 
16, 331.05 


10,000.00 
34,717.34 


100,000.00 


1,339, 740.03 


445, 000.00! 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 
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Education Sector 


(1) Vocational Training Equipment 
(2) Technical School Equipment 


Water Sector 


(1) Materials for Community Stand Pipes......... 
Miscellaneous 

(1) Study of Fishing Industry 
WN Wey Bethea Sites Ci aries 2 ns As soci ds on nce «sia aco. nore gn 


TRINIDAD AND ToBaco 
Transportation Sector 


(1) VOR Instrument Landing—Piarco Airfield.... 
1) a (2) MSU V NP ELEN REU RE. cose cncccsscascen esa. 
(hb), @) HarboursB quipment... 24s as0hees See bane. oo 
Energy Sector 
(L) (1) Rural Electrification—StageI................. 
Natural Resources Development 
EMCEE LISCSSUMY CV ir. i Sic kar. teisiicone El eee aad treed cic eT ae 
Agriculture Sector 
Giyier (ymbairy Cattle—Stage Lo cise cee ac cceeec eectsms 
Miscellaneous 
(1) Development Surveys: wei. . cece ceccee ov eces 
(2) Firefighting Equipment..........02..04.0.-) 0) 
(GO) Shei URES eR ee CL reine ener 
@Pbilms—Rolice Horce.) ito oc. oss sraciuedane stea occ 
GUYANA 
Transportation Sector 
(1) Highway Maintenance Equipment............. 
(2) Diesel Mocomiotivess ashi a. 0. cones en can 
(ue evainiOprenAineraitew, Ayeeec. cc devecaeesa pac 
a)ies (42) win, Octem-Aireraliten sista. «seco cscs cene eee 
Miscellaneous 
(CO EArGitorAmienindians eyes + acc. ansedes woke cee 
(Qeninean de umap: UIUC oo cence nestle canons 


Lrrwarps, Winpwarpbs, Barsapos AND Br. HonpuRaAs 


(i) Pre-Tripartite Survey Programme (1965/66 and 1966/67) 


Transportation Sector 


(1) Harbour Launches—Antigua—Dominica, St. Vincent.......... ccc eeeeeeeee 
(2) Air Terminal Building and cold storage facilities—Montserrat................. 


Education Sector 
(1) Library Equipment— University of the West In 


Water Sector 
(1) Distribution System—St. Lucia............... 
(2) Survey of Resources—Montserrat.............. 
(8) Storage Facilities—St. Kitts.................. 
Miscellaneous 
(1) Study of Banana Industry— St. Lucia......... 
(2) Transportation of Hospital Supplies............ 


(ii) Tripartite Survey Period Beginning 1967/68 


Agriculture 
(1) Fertilizer—St. Vincent and St. Lucia........ 
()eGatile Dominica... .......% 0+. so ener sR : 


| 
| 


dies, Barbados. :........290e. 


39, 987.79 
171,092.78 


150,414.04 


4,120.08 
72,610.17 


101,323.76 
392, 600.00 
336, 844.73 


650,000.00 


340, 000.00 


900.000. 00 


41,514.15 
19, 824.89 
1, 984.00 
846.15 


460, 392.95 
374, 750.37 
328,445.44 


500,000.00 


97,433.71 
38, 869.99 


105, 852. 50 
317,000.00 


125, 484. 26 


350,000.00 
352, 000.00 
198,000.00 


50,000.00 
37,997.15 


53, 490.05 
25, 490. 28 
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APPENDIX “B” 
(Revised, October 29, 1969) 


CURRENT CAPITAL PROJECTS 


(Norn: Each project is identified by a (G) preceding it if financed by grant funds and an (L) preceding it if financed _ 


by loan funds) 
JAMAICA 


Transportation Sector 


(L) (1) Transportation Survey.... 0.2.0.6... csder eee see renee ener en em ee ee ote as tele phe 

(L) (2) Material for five small bridges. ............. 0. cece eee eee erence tener e ene ees 

Education Sector 

(L) (1) Primary prefab schools —108...0......c.cb ener seer reer e nese eee nee rail ib ee bs 

Water Sector 

(L) (1) Harbour View Sewerage System. .........ce cece e cece e eee eee nen n eens 

(L) (2) St. Mary’s Water Supply System........... 60. e bees cee b eee ee cee ene ees 

(L) (8) Kingston—Sewerage Study........... cece cece cece eee eee eee tee etn eee ees 

(L) (4) Water Resources Programme...........-.:e sees eee e eee en eet cette enn eee 

Miscellaneous 

(L) (1) VHF Radio System for Govt. Depts.............. cece eee eect eee eens 

(L) (2) Public Works Dept. Equipment........... 0.0 cece e cee e tence cnet e ees 

(L) (8) Materials for House Construction.......0.... 0... cece cece eee enter eens 

@,). 4G) Hospital, Equipments. pe) ease ce cece atimu tiie carb centre ae) eno oer ke 

(L) (5) Unallocated Balance of Feasibility Study... .......:0.sees sees reese e eens 
TRINIDAD 

Natural Resources Development 

CO (DO NGT OUST IAG os a kOLn eso don Jon AC ABB Otn OO Can dgo Dian oe bata. aa bso PC on ois 90d 

(Li) 2) leasibility Studies 21F sie. aj urnciee esses he ware tel ein ce sinele ners meen) een ta 

(L) (8) Fisheries Hquipment......... ccc cece cece enter eee teen eee e ener teen ence 

Energy Sector 

Ci)) ad) Ginuralvighechrifrcation ee ecciiatitn te cisenera este sedate rie WerererausoreisiaretersoleiererelPtsTe a beae 

Agriculture 

(L) (1) Dairy Cattle—Stage IT... 0... ccc c eee e eee ee cee c cette cence e ns aiden alls 

Miscellaneous 

(L) (1) Lumber for low cost housing. ............ eee reece eee eee ee tee ete t eens 

(L) (2) Factory Shells for Industry... 0.56... 0 cede gene cc neces cette nee nen peewee tens 

(a) Ge Hospital WHiguip ment capes eo aisle bua nie states elton Gaede olrae,> Shears alanis 
GUYANA. 

Transportation Sector 

(G) (1) Highway Feasibility and Design Study............. cece e esse eee e rere eens 

(G) (2) Aviation Communication Equipment..... 0.0.0... cece e eee eee ee eee nen eens 

Education Sector 

(G) (1) University, of Guyana sie... i nteniin cet c cece ener eee reeeent aces ne rers ses 

(G) (2) New Amsterdam Technical Institute................ esse seen eee eee eens 

Natural Resources Development 

(la). (i) Aerial Survey cee citn ce ere «oes creisin'n.c 010s o/s ace Meant op Biacloseis bie etd e aaaie oars 

Miscellaneous 

(G) (1) New Amsterdam Fish Plant............0. sees e ence eee ener enter tence eens 


LEEWARDS, WINDWARDS, BARBADOS, BR. HONDURAS 
(i) Pre-tripartite Survey Programme 1965/66 and 1966/67 


Transportation Sector 
(G) () Belize Bridge—Br. Honduras. ........ 000s icc cece cece tees te ree seer ececenas 


(G) (2) Construction of Bequia Jetty—St. Vincent......... 0c ce cece cece eee eee e eee 


1,550, 000.00 


825, 000.00 
1,200, 000.00 

180,000.00 
1,250, 000.00 


760,000.00 
670,000.00 


700,000.00 
247,389.83 


1,500, 000.00 
548, 006.00 
250, 000.00 


1,266, 000.00. 
810, 000.00 


400, 000.00 
800, 000.00 
486, 000.00 


300, 000.00 
165,000.00 


1,200, 000.00 
1,170, 000.00 


3,100, 000.00 


239, 000.00 
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Education Sector 


(Ger): Grand’ Bay School Dominica, . mewn «<< ocr-0as Sache « dc desc ncecepcodcm occ 850, 000.00 
MG) aa (2 pe earessVillage; School —Antionais wa. aivicd vc vas das ee sec cee dclde sa ean «Sen denouhlcs 790, 000.00 
(GBS) Plechnicak School Stpliudiant s.r tae attae ost Se RUA fs ee aes 1,000, 000.00 
Water Sector 
(Gee eSurvey or Possible Dam (Site—Ampicnay «. 1. .0:2ccs0sccaen «ccagacdssacvececce. 250,000.00 
Agriculture 
Gee ainva Developmen t= Barbados. way asi dc batacie s<oabiene es eae leleomasodac ga. 250, 000.00 
Miscellaneous 
(Gian (L )Bishe Suonace sel tit OTOnA dant Werner as st Niles ace sok ce ous bot ae ones. code 235, 000.00 
(ii) Tripartite Survey Programme Beginning 1967/68 
Transportation Sector (Airfields) 
(G) (1) Beane Field Runway Extension—St. Lucia...............cccececececcecuceeues 2,382, 000.00 
(G) (2) Coolidge Field Runway Extension—Antigua.............cccceccsecceccceecees 1,460, 000.00 
(G)” ©) Feasibility Survey. of Sites—Domiinicanwes «scence eee ds oe wad wae cece cns 200,000.00 
(G) (4) Melville Hall Runway Rehabilitation—Dominica............. 0.00 ccc ce ueeee 1,000, 000.00 
(G) (5) Newcastle Field Runway Surfacing—Navis..............0.ccecceeceeccevccens 220,000.00 
Education Sector 
(SP ieuwentye prersbpkrimnaty, School sees tne aisis cies s.catecteR ce daciisloeies chico eining aor 2,700, 000.00 
Water Sector 
(G)B @)BDistribution System— Dominica. ti... a. dhe «<b adede sons ode ok de. Me ee 347,000.00 
(G)e (2) GWell Driller & Rig torSurvey—st. Kitts:eck..2. 0... cscdeeh. oakta ccs. 100, 000.00 
(GPG) PO eirioutrones yScOni SPs LUCIai tenes alters sete Coal Tele ee eres 1, 250, 000.00 
(G) (4) Distribution System and Survey—St. Vincent...........0. 00 cc cece eee eee eee 425, 000.00 
(G) (6) Collector System at Coolidge Field—Antigua..............c00ccuccencceucewcs 260, 000.00 
(Ge (6): Distrbutionmsystem— Grenada yw mis. ke «sek de eee Go oe « poesia ae. seh 775,000.00 
Agriculture 
KG) ee CjieAnimaleheed Study=—BerOBdOSe. s-cajoeaccc «oi a0 «eens sien mand nua atee coo eee den 650, 000.00 
Miscellaneous 
(Ge Ce ilanpstorm Paxagion-— Sar DAGOSs.« she eran casos ange agen Hele Mapes dic opel oie ean ope ae 50,000.00 
} (Gyan (2s VaeUx Ott CCUG Ye br UCI. « Mithen « fete occa as viata’ STAM gee ale uae tees oa 100, 000.00 
_ UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 
(G) (1) Student Residence, Six Island Centres and Faculty Club...................... 1,731, 000.00 
een Sea Pari MT ONS CATINUN 6.00 4.c 5s cain sc. 0.5 Mav ohne ai ue vii 410 Me ee 800, 000.00 
REGIONAL 
| KG Cl) Computer tors icennial (Census. vsyus ade c Awecpaarcnss dels tay n> oy yack se cae 850, 000.00 
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Second Session—Twenty-eighth Parliament 


1969 


THE SENATE OF CANADA 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 


ON 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable JOHN B. AIRD, Chairman 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 156 


AY VC 
——_ 


Respecting 
THE CARIBBEAN AREA 


WITNESS: 


Honourable Mitchell Sharp, Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
21186—1 


THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Belisle Haig Pearson 

Cameron Hastings Phillips (Rigaud) 
Carter Laird Quart 

Choquette Lang Rattenbury 
Connolly (Ottawa West) Macnaughton Robichaud 

Croll McElman Sparrow 

Eudes McLean Sullivan 
Fergusson Nichol White 

Gouin O’Leary (Carleton) Yuzyk— (30) 


The Honourable John B. Aird, Chairman 
The Honourable Allister Grosart, Deputy Chairman 
and 


The Honourable Senators: 


Ex Officio Members: Flynn and Martin 


(Quorum 7 ) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969: 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be author- 
ized to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any 
matter relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally in any 
matter assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, 
in particular, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, on any 
matter concerning the Caribbean area; 

That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be 
required for the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement as the Committee may determine, and to compensate 
witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living expenses, if re- 
quired, in such amount as the Committee may determine; and 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, October 30, 
1969: 


“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Gouin: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be substituted for 
that of the Honourable Senator Savoie on the list of Senators serving 
on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, November 18, 
1969: 


“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Davey on the list of 
Senators serving on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, November 19, 1969. 
(2) 
Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met at 11:05 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Cameron, Carter, 


Choquette, Connolly, Gouin, Grosart, Haig, Laird, Martin, McLean, Phillips, 
Rattenbury and Yuzyk.—(14) 


In attendance: Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant to the Committee. 


The Committee resumed consideration of matters relating to the Caribbean 
Area. 


Ordered: That a “Report on Canada’s Relations with the Countries of the 
Caribbean Region” prepared by the Department of External Affairs be in- 
cluded in the Committee’s printed Proceedings. (See Appendix “B” to today’s 
Proceedings). 


The Chairman of the Committee (Senator Aird) introduced the witness: 
Honourable Mitchell Sharp, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


The Minister was thanked for his contribution to the Committee’s studies. 
At 12:45 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
ALL EES te 


EK. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Wednesday, November 19, 1969 
The Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs 


/ met this day at 11 a.m. 


The Chairman (Senator John B. Aird) in 


the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, as you 
know, our meeting this morning will conclude 
the second phase of our Caribbean inquiry, in 
which we have been examining Canada’s offi- 


cial relations with the area. 


For general reasons it was planned that the 
last of these meetings would cover the whole 
range of activities and interests of the 


Department of External Affairs. 


Our previous meetings which have been 


going on since February last, have given us a 


detailed picture of the area’s problems and 


Canada’s official relations in the spheres of 


trade, immigration and development assis- 


_ tance. Honourable senators will recall that two 


weeks ago we had Mr. Maurice Strong here 


i from the Canadian International Development 


' Agency (CIDA). These hearings have generat- 
-ed a large number of specific questions and 
have also prepared the committee for an 
“examination of the general direction of 
Canadian policies. 


The diplomatic perspective on Canada’s 
relations with an area is, of course, the most 
-comprehensive-encompassing aspect of all 
types of relations, official and unofficial, as 
well as the broad political issues involved. It 

is, therefore, very fortunate that the Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs, the Honou- 
rable Mitchell Sharp, has been able to appear 
at this stage, and give us the diplomatic over- 
view of his department. We particularly 
appreciate his making the time available so 
Soon after returning from an arduous and, I 
gather, rather exciting and informative visit 
to the Middle East. 


| Trade and tariff questions are very impor- 
tant aspects of our relations with this area. 


Sharp speaking to us, because of his distin- 
guished and diversified experience in these 
areas of policy. 


The most useful report prepared by the 
department covers only the Commonwealth 
countries of the Caribbean, since a full report 
on the non-Commonwealth area will not be 
available until after the completion of the 
Latin American policy review. I am sure, 
however, that Mr. Sharp will be happy to 
deal with any questions which honourable 
senators may have on our relations with these 
other countries in the region. 


Perhaps I should explain the format we 
follow at these meetings. As you know, all 
honourable senators have been provided with 
the brief. Our research department has pre- 
pared and delivered to members of this com- 
mittee a commentary on that brief. In ques- 
tioning, we try to adopt the formula of 
having one senator lead the questioning and, 
we hope, all others participating. Senator 
Robichaud was to lead the questioning and I 
regret to advise that he had an urgent 
appointment this morning and cannot be here. 
I have asked Senator Grosart if he would 
substitute, and he has indicated that he would 
be very pleased to do so. 


Personally, for a variety of reasons, many 
of which extend over many years, Mr. Minis- 
ter, I am delighted to see you here this morn- 
ing. I make you most welcome. I presume, sir, 
that you wish to make some kind of introduc- 
tory statement. Then, when you have com- 
pleted it, I will turn to Senator Grosart and 
conduct the meeting accordingly. 


Hon. Mitchel Sharp, Secretary of Siate for 
External Affairs: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. Honourable senators, first of all, I 
should like to thank you very much for meet- 
ing my convenience in this sitting of the com- 
mittee. I gather that it was put off from its 
customary day until today, in order to enable 
me to appear. 


As you have said, Mr. Chairman, I had a 


We are particularly fortunate to have Mr. very interesting and exciting time in my trip 


? 
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through the Middle East. I shall be making a 
brief report today, at the opening of the 
House of Commons, and I expect there will be 
some discussion then. 


May I also congratulate honourable sena- 
tors of the facilities. Things are picking up in 
the Senate. It impresses me very much. 


May I also congratulate the senators on 
these facilities. Things are picking up in the 
Senate. It impresses me very much, particu- 
larly to be met with a battery of camera men 
and so on. This is something that rarely hap- 
pens in Commons Committees so it just shows 
how the Senate is gradually maturing; and 
under the guidance of the former Secretary of 
State for External Affairs it is showing that 
familiarity with these subjects that is going 
to, I am sure, enhance the reputation, if that 
is possible, of the Canadian Senate. 


The Chairman: I do not wish to interrupt, 
Mr. Minister, but that is the first time in my 
recollection that the Senate has been charged 
with lacking maturity. 


Senator Grosari: It is the new ‘Martin 


image’’. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Mr. Chairman, honourable 
senators, I am glad to have this opportunity 
to appear before the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to speak, as you 
have suggested, about Canada’s relations with 
the countries of the Caribbean region. 


I know that you have had the benefit of 
hearing a number of other witnesses, some of 
them distinguished experts living and work- 
ing in the Caribbean, speaking on the eco- 
nomic and development problems of the 
region. You have also heard testimony 
from various departments of the Canadian 
Government—trade officials speaking about 
trade with the region, immigration officials 
speaking about immigration from the Carib- 
bean, and Mr. Strong, President of CIDA, 
speaking about our development assistance 
programs in the area. I understand that fur- 
ther meetings are planned to examine the 
involvement of private Canadian interests in 
the area. 


When your chairman wrote to me earlier 
this year, he asked whether my department 
could prepare a factual report on the state 
of Canada’s present relations with the coun- 
tries of the Caribbean region. He suggested 
that the report might deal to some degree 
with the Commonwealth Caribbean-Canada 
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Conference held in Ottawa in 1966, with any 
follow-up action which has been taken, and 
with our attitude toward the development of 
regional co-operation within the Caribbean, 
Such a document as it relates to the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean has been prepared and | 
has been circulated to members of the com- 
mittee. As your chairman has been informed, 
the second part of the report, covering Cana- 
da’s relations with the Latin Caribbean coun- 
tries, will not be available pending comple- 
tion of the Latin American policy review. 
Finally, although I do not intend to deal 
extensively with this particular aspect here, I 
should like to draw attention to the existence 
of French territories in the Caribbean; Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe and Guyane. In the inter- 
est of a well balanced policy towards the 
area, I think we should in the foreseeable 
future develop our links with these territories — 
which form part of France. This is a question | 
we shall have to examine in the light of the 
close relationship we have and hope to main-_ 
tain with France. | 


In my remarks, I propose to describe briefly | 
the main objectives of Canadian policy | 
towards the Caribbean, and to emphasize | 
those recent and current developments which | 
tend towards increased co-operation between | 
the countries of the region. 


At the time of the 1966 conference, Canadi-_ 
an objectives towards the Commonwealth 
Caribbean countries were defined briefly as. 
follows: first, to demonstrate Canada’s sympa- i 
thetic interest in strengthening contacts with | 
those countries; second, to foster the develop- 
ment of economic links and to promote co- 
operation in harmonizing economic develop- 
ment and investment plans; third, to encour- 
age movements toward economic and political 
co-operation in the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean; and fourth, while respecting the integ- 
rity of the Caribbean countries, both collec- 
tively and _ individually, to encourage 
discussions with them on matters of common 
interest. 


During and following the 1966 conference, - 
there was wide recognition among the coun- 
tries of the region that closer relations | 
required some changes in the _ traditional 
methods and patterns of trade. A major step | 
towards regional economic co-operation came | 
in October 1967, when the heads of Caribbean 
governments agreed on the establishment of a | 
Caribbean Free Trade Area, known as 
CARIFTA, to come into effect in May of the | 
following year. Under this agreement, par- 
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ticipating governments have undertaken to 
remove tariffs on all trade between them, 
except for certain products on a short reserve 
list. The more developed countries aim at 
abolishing tariffs on reserved items within 
five years, while the smaller islands have up 
to ten years to achieve this step. There is a 
small secretariat in Georgetown to administer 
_the agreement and to allocate markets among 
area producers on the basis of supply and 
demand information provided by the mem- 
-bers. The CARIFTA agreement is only 18 
months old and so far complete trade statis- 
tics are available only to the end of 1968; that 
is, seven months after the agreement went 
into effect. However, from this information it 
seems certain that the effect of the agree- 
‘ment—which does not, of course, include any 
countries outside of the area and does not 
include Canada, Britain or the United 
‘States—has been to stimulate a new interest 
‘in intra-regional trade. 


One initiative of the 1966 Canada-Common- 
wealth Caribbean Conference has come to 
fruition this year. Caribbean leaders who met 
in Ottawa three years ago felt the need for a 
Development Bank to help finance enterprises 
contributing to the development of the small- 
er islands in the eastern Caribbean as well as 
those which would benefit the region as a 
whole. After careful study and numerous 
‘Meetings, agreement was reached last July to 
establish a Caribbean Regional Development 
‘Bank. Its main purpose is to stimulate devel- 
opment through its own lending activities 
and to act as a catalyst for foreign investment 
‘in the Caribbean region. At a ceremony in 
‘Kingston on October 18, the formal instru- 
‘ment was signed which brought the bank into 
existence. From the outset, Canada agreed to 
‘Participate in the bank as a non-regional 
‘member, and to contribute to the equity of 
‘the bank, as well as to the Special Fund 
‘which will make loans on concessional terms. 
‘Out of a total capitalization of $50 million, 
‘Canada has subscribed $10 million equity 
capital and its contribution to the Special 
Fund is $5 million, to be contributed over a 
five-year period. It is anticipated that the first 
organizational meeting of the bank will take 
tigece in Barbados early in 1970. 


_ In recent years there has been a growing 
; esa of consultation among Commonwealth 
‘Caribbean governments to discuss matters of 
‘common interest. I mentioned earlier the 
mall secretariat established in Georgetown to 
administer CARIFTA. In 1968 the decision 
Was taken to transform this body into the 
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Caribbean Regional Secretariat with expand- 
ed functions including responsibility for, first, 
servicing heads-of-government conferences 
held with increasing frequency; second, 
implementing decisions reached at heads-of- 
government meetings; third, servicing the 
Council of Ministers set up to oversee CARIF- 
TA; and fourth; investigating and studying 
proposals or ideas for further regional 
co-operation. 


A Regional Development Agency, stemming 
from the 1966 Tripartite Economic Survey of 
Barbados and the Leeward and Windward 
Islands (the “Little Eight”) was established at 
the initiative of the regional governments in 
1967 and held its first formal meeting in 1968. 
Canada, along with the United Kingdom and 
the United States, is an ex officio member of 
the agency and is represented by the High 
Commissioner in Port of Spain. The main 
functions of the agency are to review the 
development programs of members, to identi- 
fy projects suitable for investment, and to 
assign priorities. However, the agency has run 
into certain problems, and, to date, the expec- 
tations that it would become an effective co- 
ordinating body have not been fully realized. 


I should also like to mention briefly a 
number of other matters discussed at the 1966 
conference, and to indicate the follow-up 
action which has been taken. First, it was 
agreed that there should be a study of direct 
shipping services between Canada and the 
Caribbean area. This study has been complet- 
ed and the report was transmitted about a 
year ago to the Caribbean governments and 
other interested organizations with a request 
for comments. 


Second, a number of governments in the 
eastern Caribbean felt the need for improved 
airport facilities in order to take advantage of 
improved air transportation to develop their 
tourist industries. Our efforts to assist in this 
area have been reflected in our Development 
Assistance Program. At present, some $5.2 
million has been authorized for the improve- 
ment of air transportation facilities in five 
countries in the eastern Caribbean and a fur- 
ther substantial program is under considera- 
tion for a sixth country. Our partners in this 
co-operative effort to improve air transporta- 
tion facilities are Montserrat, St. Lucia, 
Antigua, Dominica and St. Kitts-Nevis-An- 


guilla. 


Regional co-operation in civil aviation was 
another subject raised at the conference and 
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followed up by Canada. Air Canada was com- 
missioned to study the prospects for establish- 
ing a regional air carrier, and, following the 
study, the Canadian Government indicated its 
willingness to extend the necessary assistance 
but, unfortunately, there was insufficient 
agreement within the region to enable the 
concept to mature. Subsequent to the decision 
of British West Indian Airways to seek finan- 
cial assistance elsewhere than from Canada, a 
commercial agreement between Air Jamaica 
and Air Canada was signed, whereby Air 
Jamaica obtained some additional capital and 
some Air Canada management and assistance. 


One reason for our interest in civil aviation 
in the Caribbean is the long-standing service 
of Air Canada to various islands in the area. 
Originally this developed out of the 1949 air 
agreement between Canada and Britain. Both 
the Canadian travelling public and Air 
Canada on one hand, and the economies of 
many countries and territories of the Carib- 
bean on the other, have benefited greatly 
over the years. As some of the territories 
became independent they expressed interest 
in establishing bilateral air relations with 
Canada and we have in every case stated our 
willingness to negotiate. In fact, negotiations 
were concluded with Trinidad and Tobago 
last August (though the Agreement has not 
yet been signed) and negotiations with Bar- 
bados and Jamaica are expected to begin 
early in 1970. 


It was also felt at the 1966 Conference that 
there would be value in a study of the possi- 
bility of establishing a free trade area 
between Canada and the Commonwealth 
Caribbean. Subsequently the Canadian 
Government commissioned the Private Plan- 
ning Association to undertake such a study. 
The report has been completed and is cur- 
rently being examined by officials. 


Some of the Caribbean governments were 
also interested in concluding agreements with 
Canada designed to avoid double taxation of 
firms and individuals carrying on business in 
both countries. Such an agreement has been 
concluded with Trinidad and Tobago, and dis- 
cussions about a possible agreement are 
taking place with Jamaica. 


To follow up on matters discussed at the 
1966 Conference, a Trade and Economic Com- 
mittee met at the official level in St. Lucia in 
February of 1967. Since that time, there have 
been several meetings of an interdepartmen- 
tal committee on Commonwealth Caribbean- 
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Canada Relations established in Ottawa. This 
committee consists of officials of interested 
departments and agencies of the Canadian 
Government and the High Commissions of , 
Caribbean countries represented in Ottawa. 


That is my formal statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, and as you can see it is directed particu- 
larly towards the questions that I have been 
asked to examine. 3 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
Following the usual procedure I will now call | 
on Senator Grosart to lead the questioning. — 
Before we start, however, we have a motion — 
to put this brief from the department on the 
record. Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Agreed. | 
(See Appendix “B” to these Proceedings). 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. | 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Minister, I join with 
the chairman in expressing the thanks of the | 
committee to you for coming here this morn- | 
ing after such a strenuous trip. We were very | 
happy to put off our meeting for one day to | 
be able to have you with us. We look forward | 
to your report later today on the very inter- 
esting trip you have just concluded. I would 
also like to compliment you, sir, and the offi- | 
cials of your department on this excellent 
brief that has been presented to us. We in. 
this committee have ranged over a large 
number of documents in an attempt to edu- 
cate ourselves on the problems of the Carib- 
bean and my own view is that this is just 
about the best single summary presented to. 
us. 


It is my intention to confine myself and my 
questions to the Commonwealth Caribbean | 
leaving it to other members of the con come} 
to deal with questions about the non-Com-— 
monwealth areas. If I may I shall run down 
the brief that was presented to us and refer | 
you to the pages on which information is) 
given out of which my questions arise. Just a | 
small point to begin with in case this brief is 
used for other purposes; in the introduction I 
think you will agree we _ should include 
Guyana and British Honduras in the conti- 
nental area of the Caribbean. I think perhaps) 
that is a stenographic omission there. ty 


My first question, Mr. Minister, arises ont! 
of the last paragraph on page 1 where a) 
reference is made to the ae 
Caribbean Canadian Conference held in, 
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Ottawa in 1966. In your statement this morn- 
ing you have given examples of the follow- 
up of the decisions reached there. Some of us 
have been wondering why these meetings 
have not been established on an annual basis 
rather than on the interdepartmental basis 
which you mentioned in your comments. It is 
true there was a trade and economic confer- 
ence held in St. Lucia in 1967, but since then 
it seems to some of us that we have indicated 
rather a loss of interest in this whole subject 
by not carrying on these conferences on an 
annual basis. Would you care to comment on 
whether this would be a better way of 
cementing Canadian-Caribbean relations than 
_the more or less ad hoc development that 
seems to be indicated in the brief and in your 
| statement? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: It is always a matter of 
Opinion as to how often one ought to hold 
conferences of this kind. As one who attends 
perhaps too many, I am inclined to economize 
on them and you may recall that when I 
_ appeared before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations I said that it seemed to me 
that we were in danger of dissipating our 
efforts in too many conferences and not doing 
enough of the real work. It is possible, of 
course, to have conferences of a kind in 
_which one concentrates upon particular issues 
and can avoid the formal speeches, but there 
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upon in 1966 and we have been rather slow in 
reaching them, and it seems to me that 
annual reviews might have been helpful 
there. Arising out of that no reference is 
made in the brief or in your remarks to the 
role of the Export Development Corporation 
which was established by statute last year. 
There was specific reference to the Caribbean 
in relation to the working of that organiza- 
tion. Do you see this really acting as a stimu- 
lus to private investment in the Caribbean? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Yes, I would think it 
would have some value. I would have thought 
in the Caribbean, however, that there is con- 
siderably greater familiarity with conditions 
and a much better assessment of risks, and so 
on, than there are in other parts of the world 
with which we are associated in development. 
So I would say that this new approach is a 
useful supplement, but it is not going to 
transform the nature of our association of 
private enterprise with the businessmen of 
that area. 


We do now have extensive investments in 
the whole of the Caribbean area which have 
come about naturally as a result of our his- 
torical ties, of our long experience in doing 
business in that area. 


Senator Grosart: We have had some dif- 
ficulty, Mr. Minister, to our surprise, in find- 


is a great tendency at conferences to have 
_formal statements. This is one of the reasons 
\ why we have not felt that another general 
conference was desirable. The interdepart- 
mental committee here not only works by 
‘itself in discussing the problems of Canadian- 


Caribbean questions but it meets with the 


ing out just how much Canadian investment 
there is in the Commonwealth Caribbean. Mr. 
Strong, when he was before us two weeks 
ago, told us the figures were not available. I 
notice in the brief that figures are given— 
starting at the bottom of page 2 with the 
Jamaica figures—for four of the areas, and 


local high commissioners of tthe countries to 
\discuss specific issues. We have talked, for 
instance, about rum and about sugar and we 
have talked about the Caribbean Regional 
‘Development Bank and so on. These are all 
Specific matters that have been dealt with 
which seems to me on the whole to be the 
best way of tackling the problems unless one 
Needs to have another general survey of the 
situation. It could be of course, as you say, 
that if you do not have frequent conferences 
there is a decline in enthusiasm or in atten- 
tion to the questions involved, but I would 
‘Suggest to you that you can also have a 
decline in interest simply because you have 
too many conferences and too great a weight 
is placed on the secretariat and the ministers 
who attend. 


Senator Grosart: What I had in mind was 
that certain objectives were mutually agreed 
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they add up to $355 million. The evidence we 
have had is that the total is possibly consider- 
ably more than that. Mr. Bland, in a paper 
published in Foreign Trade, I think it was, in 
1968, said it was over $500 million. I am 
wondering if the Department has specific fig- 
ures indicating the real nature of Canadian 
private investment in the Caribbean. This 
seemed to the members of the committee to 
be very important, and it is rather strange we 
do not have it. It seems to us to be a natural 
corollary of our development aid because 
development aid not linked to private invest- 
ment can go astray. Could the department 
provide the committee with the figures? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Just in very general form. 
I think it should be realized, Mr. Chairman, 
that we have difficulty enough in trying to 
determine the extent of foreign investment in 
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Canada. We could not depend on Canadian 
statistics to find out how much investment 
there is in the Caribbean. We would have to 
depend on local statistics, which are not as 
well developed as ours are. However, I under- 
stand a figure of something over $500 million 
is probably a reasonable one. 


Senator Grosart: Though in the brief the 
figures only add up to $355, which indicates a 
wide discrepancy, because it does take in the 
major areas. 


If I may move on to page 5— 


The Chairman: Before you do that, Senator 
Grosart, I would like to ask a supplementary 
question to yours. 


What do you consider, Mr. Minister, to be 
the mandate of this inter-departmental com- 
mittee? This is a very important point to us. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Its main purpose is to 
implement the 1966 undertakings and agree- 
ments as far as Canada is concerned. We felt 
that we could not depend upon the machinery 
that existed beforehand, and the inter-depart- 
mental committee was established to be sure 
that all the departments were co-operating in 
trying to attain the objectives that are set out 
in the brief at page 2. 


The Chairman: You have been kind enough 
to indicate the personnel involved. Does this 
committee meet on a regular basis? Is it a 
formal affair? Are there recommendations? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: It meets to discuss specific 
questions. 


Senator Grosart: If I may move on to page 
5, I would like to raise a question that has 
been discussed over the years in connection 
with Canadian-Caribbean relations, particu- 
larly in the Commonwealth area, that of a 
closer political relationship. Have we ever 
taken any initiative in respect of the Carib- 
bean, suggesting a closer political relation- 
ship? This has been suggested by at least one 
premier there publicly, and by others private- 
ly. I notice in this connection that there is a 
slight difference between the wording—which 
may be significant or interesting—used in the 
brief and your own statement. 

On page 2, point No. 3 of the brief, it 
speaks of “avoiding the establishment of con- 
stitutional links of a quasi-colonial nature’’. In 
your own statement, as you gave it to us, you 
spoke of encouraging “political consultation 
with them.” Then, verbally, you spoke only of 
“encouraging discussions on matters of 
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common interest.” Are we afraid of a political — 
involvement here? Are we afraid of suggest- 
ing that there may be some value in giving 
consideration to a transferrance of associate | 
status from Britain to Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Yes. I would think that we 
should be very reluctant to put forward any 
such idea. The Commonwealth-Caribbean 
countries are trying to establish their full 
independence, and I would have thought it 
would not be particularly constructive for us , 
to suggest they should trade the British for 
us. It might then give substance to the ideas 
that are sometimes floating about that 
because we are taking interest in the develop- 
ment of the Caribbean area, or because we 
are trying to promote trade or for these other 
reasons, somehow we want to put the Carib- 
bean area into a position of inferiority to us 
or dependence upon us. | 


Surely, our objective ought to be to. 
promote the independence of the Caribbean | 
area, its true independence, and to try to 
support developments that would sustain that 
independence. 


Senator Grosart: That would not necessari- 
ly wash out the possibility of a political part- | 
nership, something much more real than we 
have now. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: I would have thought, Mr. 
Chairman, that any such suggestion should 
come from the Caribbean and not from us. 


Senator Grosart: Would you mind my. 
asking if such a suggestion has ever come 
from the Caribbean to your knowledge? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: No. 


Senator Grosart: It has not? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: No, not from any serious 
quarter. 


Senator Cameron: Mr. Chairman, supple- 
mentary to this, it seems to me that some 
years ago there was a suggestion appearing in 
the press that some of the Caribbean states 
might like to have a political association with 
Canada. Was this just newspaper talk? You 
have indicated now that there was never any 
official approach of this kind. ’ 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Never. 


{ 
Senator Cameron: I would think it would 
be quite a liability if we were to take on) 
those four million people in any political: 
affiliation with Canada. It would be much 
better to stay on an independent basis. 
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Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Apart 
from the cost, the economic liability, it seems 
to me what the Minister says is a factual 
reflection of the feeling of the people in the 
areas, that they are striving to establish not 
only their own independence but they are 
also trying to get themselves in a position 
where they are at the so-called take-off point 
in development. The trading of Canada for 
Britain would be a change in the present kind 
of status of dependence which I think for the 
most part they are seeking to avoid. They 
will not achieve the take-off point as quickly 
in some cases as they will in others, but I 
think generally speaking their thrust is to 
establish themselves as independent entities. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: In all my contacts with 
these countries the impression I have had was 
their desire not only for political independ- 
ence. They also want the economic develop- 
‘ment and stability that would enable them to 
sustain that independence in a meaningful 
form. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I think it 
is a question of the African and South East 
Asian parts of the Commonwealth, too. We as 
a committee should have that very clearly in 
our minds when we approach the problems of 
‘the Caribbean. We should make the point 
quite clearly that we have no imperial ambi- 
tions there or anywhere else. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: In general, Mr. Chairman, 
this is a wise observation. I think we should 
be careful to stress in all our plans for assist- 
ing an economic development that it is being 
‘provided for the benefit of the recipient coun- 
try and not in order to establish a dependen- 
cy of that area upon Canada. 


_ Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): We are 
indebted to Senator Grosart for raising this 
question the way he did. This is a direct 
approach and we have had a direct response 
from the minister. 

_ According to the material that we have 
been supplied with, the island that is proba- 
bly most deprived of all of the islands in the 
Caribbean is Haiti. It is the poorest, the con- 
ditions there are terrible, and it happens to 
be outside of the Commonwealth. Is there any 
consideration being given by your staff or the 
Canadian government generally to appraising 
conditions there with a view to providing 
assistance? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Mr. Chairman, we have 
been looking at the possibilities of establish- 
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ing a bilateral Canadian aid program in Haiti. 
We have not yet reached a final conclusion. 
Probably the Haitian government would wel- 
come a development of this kind, but we are 
aware of some administrative and technical 
difficulties. At the present time, the aid that 
we are giving to the Haitian people has been 
directed through non-governmental channels, 
We have not dealt directly with the govern- 
ment of Haiti, but with non-governmental, 
charitable, religious or educational organiza- 
tions. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Is that 
just in the educational field and that type of 
thing? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: That sort of thing, yes. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, this is not 
the occasion to enter into a discussion of my 
suggestion about a political partnership. I 
would like to point out that such comments as 
“the danger of imperialism,” or “switching 
from the U.K. to Canada in a quasi-colonial 
context” are not inherent in my suggestion of 
political partnership. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): 


agree with that. 
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Senator Grosart: My suggestion was that a 
political partnership might be greatly to the 
benefit of those countries. It was only in that 
aspect that I raised the matter. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: My remarks should not be 
interpreted as meaning that we do not wel- 
come close political associations with those 
islands. We do have a special interest there 
for many reasons, economic, historical, broad- 
ly political in the sense that it is a nearby 
area. I was suggesting that that political 
association should not be of the kind that had 
been suggested, whereby we would take over 
the responsibilities of their government. 


Senator Grosart: It is possible to push too 
hard in the international world; it is also 
possible to lean backward too far. 

On page 9 and in your remarks there is a 
reference to the transportation study. The 
problem of a shipping connection between the 
Caribbean, particularly the Commonwealth 
Caribbean and Canada has, as you know, 
been perhaps the major single specific item of 
discussion for a long period of years. In 
1957—when I mention that date you will 
know that my remark is non-political—we 
cancelled out and broke our main shipping 
link, in spite of the fact that that link was 
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inherent in what amounts to a treaty under 
an act of the Canadian Parliament. Can you 
tell us anything about the direction of this 
transportation study? You say it has been 
with the Caribbean governments for a year 
and we have not had an affirmative response. 
What is the trouble? What is the hold up? 


Hon, Mr. Sharp: I have not seen the trans- 
portation study, but I am informed that it is 
being studied by various of the governments, 
their secretariats and civil servants. We have 
not had any comments of substance. Why, I 
am not sure. Maybe there is something in the 
report that causes them concern and they are 
rather reluctant to express a view. I cannot 
answer the question further, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Minister, this is not a 
public document at this time? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: No. 


Senator Grosart: I presume it will not be 
made public until you have the necessary 
response? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: That is right. 


Senator Grosart: At the bottom of page 9 
there is reference to an agreement in respect 
of air transportation which makes provision 
for the participation of Canadian capital and 
air management in air space facilities. This 
raises the question of whether as a govern- 
ment we are doing anything to actively 
promote the investment of Canadian capital 
in the Caribbean. Apparently in this instance 
we have done something. I do not know what 
it is, but we have found some Canadian capi- 
tal for this worthwhile project. Is this a 
policy? Are we really going out and looking 
over Canadian industry and suggesting areas 
of follow-up of our development aid? Are we 
trying to link the two together, or are they 
going their separate ways? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Mr. Chairman, the atten- 
tion that is directed from time to time to the 
Carribbean is probably the best way of 
encouraging investment there. The activities 
of this committee, for example, in studying 
relations between Canada and the Caribbean 
stimulate the interest of Canadian business- 
men in the area. The conference we held in 
1966, the follow-up by way of promoting the 
establishment of air links, the contacts with 
the liquor industry over rum, the negotiations 
we had from time to time about sugar, the 
promotion of tourism through the air lines 
particularly, all help to create the atmosphere 
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in which Canadians are willing to make 
investments down there. 


The impression I get when visiting there is 
not how little Canadian capital there is, but 
what a large part Canadian capital plays in © 
the development of the islands. In Barbados 
one finds the number of homes owned by 
Canadians; one goes to Jamaica and sees the © 
big investments there, and so on. I would 
have thought that we probably invest more — 
freely in the Caribbean than in any other 
place in the world except the United States. | 


Senator Grosart: Except that from the brief 
here and other evidence the impression I have — 
is that this is mostly “take-out” rather than | 
“put-in” investment. By that I mean it is in — 
hotels, banks and trust companies, whereby _ 
we are going to take out money and eventual- 
ly create a balance of payments problem if 
we keep it up. There is very little evidence of 
any investment in up-grading manufacturing 
capability there. Perhaps along that line I 
might ask whether we are considering non- — 
reciprocal trade concessions in the manufac- 
turing area. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Yes. Not specifically the | 
Caribbean area, of course, but to all the devel- | 
oping countries of the world. You may have | 
noticed the President of the Treasury Board 
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the other day presented in the Commons the 
Canadian proposal to reduce tariffs in favour 
of the developing countries. We have made a 
very substantial offer, which would of course 
apply here. The Caribbean area does enjoy 
Commonwealth preference, of course, which 
is in itself an advantage. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but it is a very limit- | 
ed advantage. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Yes. The broader scheme | 
that has been put forward by the Government 
to the world as a whole of what we are. 
prepared to do by way of reducing tariffs in 
favour of developing countries, including the | 
Caribbean, is much more important. Indeed, it 
is quite a revolutionary proposal. 


| 

Senator Grosart: You referred to the study 
being made by the Private Planning Associa-' 
tion into the possibility of a free trade area. 
What would the establishment of a free trade 1 
area with the Commonwealth Caribbean ! 


entail? 


+3] 

Hon, Mr. Sharp: If it were a comprehensive | 
one and covered all products it would mean) 
that there would be free trade between 
Canada and the participating islands. There 
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would, of course, then be differential tariffs 
relating to the rest of the world. We would 
not attempt in such a proposal to have a 
customs union; we would not attempt to have 
the same tariff against the rest of the world. 
Each island would, presumably, be free to 
have its own tariff in relation to other coun- 
tries, but in relation to Canada there would 
be no tariffs. Similarly, we would have our 
own tariff in relation to the rest of the world. 
We would not necessarily have the same 
tariff in relation to the rest of the world as 
any of the islands of the Caribbean. It would 
be similar, I should have thought, to, say, the 
European Free Trade area, depending of 
course on how far we wanted to go. As I 
recollect, the European Free Trade Area deals 
only with industrial goods; it does not deal 
with agriculture. You would have the choice 
of how extensive you wanted the coverage to 
be. 


| 


_The Chairman: I understand that the report 
prepared by the Private Planning Association 
is still under study by the department. 


Hon, Mr. Sharp: Yes. 


_ The Chairman: I think this might be a 
oroper time for me to put the case to you that 
shis document would be of material assistance 
to this committee. It goes right to the heart 
and root of the matters we are discussing. Is 
iy your intention that this should be a public 
Jocument? 

| Hon. Mr. Sharp: I think it would be difficult 
ir retain it. 


| The Chairman: Retain it where? 
- Senator Grosart: To hide it. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Yes, to hide it. 


| The Chairman: This is something we would 


ike to see as soon as possible. 


| Senator Grosart: We do not want another 
uidden report. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: No. 


' The Chairman: Senator Grosart, I under- 


‘tand you have a number of other questions. 
} 
i Senator Grosart: I have some other ques- 
jons, but I will pass now. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Minister, if I under- 
‘tood you correctly, at present the policy of 
ur Government towards the Caribbean coun- 
ries is to assist them all we can in their 
fforts to become politically independent, and 
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in their efforts to develop their economy to 
the point where they can maintain their 
political independence. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: That is generally right, 
yes. 


Senator Carter: Then I would like to ask 
two further questions. The first is an elabora- 
tion of one asked earlier by Senator Grosart. 
In your report you mentioned several steps 
we have taken to encourage the development 
of their economy. For example, you men- 
tioned the Regional Development Bank, the 
Regional Development Agency, the new 
export development corporation. Have you 
given any thought to developing a corporation 
of the type outlined by Professor Doxey when 
he was here? 


The Chairman: Perhaps, Senator, I could 
ask you to describe that in some detail. 
Maybe the Minister has not been informed of 
this. 


Senator Carter: What Professor Doxey had 
in mind was: 


...a corporation on the lines of the 
British Commonwealth Development Cor- 
poration which is supported by public 
funds and which then will enter into 
association with the private sector in the 
Caribbean and in other developing coun- 
tries to assist the private sector to devel- 
op projects of their own. 


He went on to say: 


This has the advantage, not simply of 
providing capital to the people, but also 
in supplying them with the entrepreneural 
expertise which they may not have. 


He added: 


... this type of organization can play a 
unique role in addition to our normal aid 
programs and the Caribbean Develop- 
ment Bank. It also ensures that we are 
freed of political accusations. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: I do not know whether 
that last sentence follows from your descrip- 
tion. However, in at least my recollection we 
have not specifically looked at that particular 
proposal, but it is one that might be worth 
looking at. That is the only comment I can 
make. I have not really examined this propo- 
sition in any detail at any time. I know that 
the British scheme had its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages, and it was not always 
free from the charge that it was part of a sort 
of colonial policy. This proposal that Profes- 
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sor Doxey has made is worth examination. 
Possibly the committee might call some wit- 
nesses and have this examined, but it had 
better give them a little time to consider the 
implications. 


Senator Carter: That brings me back to an 
earlier question when I think Mr. Chairman 
asked about the interdepartmental committee. 
Has your interdepartmental committee fol- 
lowed the sittings of this committee and the 
evidence given by its witnesses? If the inter- 
departmental committee members did they 
would have known about this and probably 
would have given some thought to it. Do you 
know whether they have given any considera- 
tion to this? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: I am informed that mem- 
bers of the committee have been following 
this committee, obviously because this is a 
very important public hearing on questions of 
Caribbean development, but I have not had 
any views from any of my staff about this 
particular proposal. 


Senator Grosart: It might be interesting to 
point out that Professor Doxey’s proposal was 
made before the Institution of the Canadian 
Development Corporation. 


The Chairman: I would also point out, Mr. 
Minister, that the Commonwealth Corpora- 
tion, the British equivalent, in fact, is increas- 
ing its investments in the Caribbean and has 
been a very successful vehicle. 


Senator Carter: As we anticipate the eco- 
nomic development of the Caribbean area 
there are two unknown factors which are 
very difficult to assess at this time. One is the 
presence of Cuba, which has been referred to 
as a sleeping giant with development having 
a tremendous economic influence in that area. 
The other factor is the possible admission of 
the United Kingdom to the Common Market, 
which would seriously affect their quotas of 
sugar on which their economies depend. 

Are we doing anything to anticipate these 
events? Are we giving any thought to these 
developments or possible developments, or are 
we just thinking of the present arrangements 
as being adequate? If not, what are the other 
possible ways in which Canada may help 
these countries through their transition away 
from their dependence on sugar exports. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: I am sorry, would you 
repeat your question about Cuba? You raised 
two questions. 
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Senator Carter: Yes. I referred to two 
unknown factors as we anticipate the eco- 
nomic development of this area. There are 
two unknown factors which could possibly 
have great influence on it. One is the econom- 
ic development of Cuba itself, and the other 
is the entry of Britain into the European 
Common Market, which would drastically | 
affect their sugar exports. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: We have all been speculat- 
ing about the future of Cuba, which is impor- 
tant not only in the area in which that island” 
is located, but generally, of course, for the 
Americas. I have not seen anything yet to 
suggest that the changes are such as to revo-. 
lutionize the outlook for the area, nor to sug- 
gest that Cuba is going to become a vast 
market for the goods of the other islands, 
which would be presumably one way it would 
affect them or that they are likely to become 
such an important competitor as to destroy 
the markets of the other Caribbean islands. I 
personally feel that all parts of that area have 
an equal chance of developing, and I do not. 
think that Cuba is likely to develop more. 
rapidly than any of the other islands, particu- | 
larly of the Commonwealth Caribbean. It is, 
of course, one of the most populous and for 
that reason it has a greater effect. I do not see 
any reason to think, however, that there is 
going to be any revolution in the area arising 
out of the rapid economic development of 
Cuba. I think that Jamaica, Trinidad and the) 
Dominican Republic, for example, have just 
as good opportunities for development as 
Cuba. 


Senator Carter: Would you say that that 
would be true in view of the fact that Cuba’s 
population is much larger and that it can) 
dump $10 million of sugar on the a | 


almost any time it wants to. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Cuba has always been in 
the position of dominating the sugar market 
and will always dominate it. The sugar) 
market is very depressed because there is a) 
surplus of sugar in the world, but that is. 
nothing new; it has not arisen out of the 
Cuban revolution. | 


| 

Senator Carter: In my opinion, Cuba has @ 
greater potential than the others, because 0} 
its manpower and resources. If they succeec 
in developing those resources, surely tha‘ 
would have an impact upon the developmen’ 
of the other parts of the region. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: I would have thought al 


of those islands have that potentiality. The) 
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are different from Cuba’s and not as big, but I 
do not think that Cuban standard of living is 
rising any more rapidly than the standard of 
living in some other islands, if as rapidly. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Does the 
existence of the new sugar agreement help 
solve the problem Senator Carter raises? On 
this question I would quote Premier Barrow 
of Trinidad and Tobago: 


It is nonsense to talk of a federation of 
the Caribbean area when you have a 
sleeping giant there which, from one day 
to the next, may be dumping $10 million 
of sugar on the world market.... 


Now, this is probably a threat which Senator 
Carter has pointed out in regard to some of 
the Caribbean islands which find they are 
undersold on the world market by Cuba. Has 
the sugar agreement helped them substantial- 
ly to avoid that kind of a threat? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: The first point I would like 
to make is to repeat what I said earlier as to 
why this has always been so about Cuba. It 
has always dominated the sugar market, and I 
do not know if the situation has changed very 
much. There is now, as there was a few years 
_ago, a very large surplus of sugar. Therefore, 
Cuba has always been in a position to under- 
cut other sellers, because it is one of the most 
efficient producers of sugar. I do not think the 
| Bapari revolution changed that very much. 


If I might go on to talk about the sugar 
'agreement, certainly the countries of the 
‘Caribbean area place a great deal of impor- 
tance upon the international sugar agreement. 
You may recall that they attached so much 
importance to it that we undertook to do 
everything possible to support the conclusion 
of a sugar agreement, and indeed we had 
certain undertakings in reserve in case that 
international sugar agreement could not be 
achieved. Fortunately, an agreement was 
‘achieved which helped to stabilize the inter- 
‘national sugar market, but no one would 
argue that that solves all the sugar problems. 
I am quite sure they are much more funda- 
‘Mental than that. 


_ Senator Choquette: Would the existence of 
'the agreement have an impact on the price of 
‘Sugar to the Canadian consumer? 


_ Hon, Mr. Sharp: Mr. Chairman, my view— 
_and I think I have expressed it publicly on a 
-Rumber of occasions—is that consumers in 
Canada and other developed countries are 
quite willing to pay reasonable prices for 
' Sugar and that the problem in this product, as 
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in so many others, of reaching and maintain- 
ing reasonable prices lies with the producing 
countries rather than with the consuming 
countries. If I may put it quite bluntly, all 
international commodity arrangements are in 
effect sanctified cartels, and they are as effec- 
tive as the cartel is effective. They are inter- 
nationally blessed cartels. 


Senator Grosart: As with wheat? 


Senator Choquette: On that, I would like to 
ask a question. I remember that, some years 
ago, the Honourable C. D. Howe, having gone 
to these islands, came back to Canada and 
said we should purchase rum from Haiti, 
Barbados, Jamaica and so on. We know that 
an individual or a company cannot purchase 
or import that commodity to this country. It 
is bought through the liquor commissions of 
every province. I am wondering if there is 
any trade agreement whereby we could 
encourage the purchase of such a commodity 
by the different provincial liquor commissions 
or liquor boards. 


Senator Grosarit: Mr. Minister, I might 
point out that there is a reference to this 
at the bottom of page 8, which may be 
helpful to you. It says that Canadian Govern- 
ment undertook to use its good offices, but the 
efforts have proven inconclusive. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: We do from time to time, 
in the interests of promoting trade with vari- 
ous parts of the world, encourage liquor 
boards to follow as open a policy as possible; 
but of course the liquor boards are their own 
masters, they do not necessarily follow the 
advice of the federal Government. Liquor is 
one of the most important sources of revenue 
to provincial governments, so we can only 
make suggestions to them. Sometimes they 
are more amenable than they are at other 
times. So far, as you can see from this com- 
ment, our results have not been too good. 


The Chairman: I would like to come back 
to Senator Carter, if I might, Mr. Minister, 
and I would like to come back to Cuba. One 
of our previous witnesses suggested that 
Canada could somehow act as a catalyst in 
the normalization of relations between Cuba 
and its neighbours that we have been talking 
about. 

This is a political question for you. Have 
you any comment to make on it? 
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Hon. Mr. Sharp: In a sense, I suppose that 
the very fact that we maintain diplomatic 
relations with Cuba does provide a channel of 
communications. We do not attempt to act as 
a catalyst in this way but I am sure the fact 
that we have a means of communicating with 
the Cuban government enables us to pass 
along messages which other people are not in 
a position to do. I think that is about all I can 
say about the question, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Grosart: It may be we act as an 
uncatalyst. 


Senator Carter: The other part of my ques- 
tion was about entry of the United Kingdom. 
I do not think you dealt with that. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: The entry of the United 
Kingdom into the common market would 
have repercussions in many parts of the 
world. It would have a somewhat limited 
effect upon us. It would have more upon Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. It would have some 
effect, unquestionably, upon the islands of the 
Caribbean. 


In so far as they remained as colonial 
dependencies, of course, there would be some 
special relationship, I should imagine, with 
the common market. In so far as they are 
independent, I am not absolutely sure as to 
what attitude the common market would 
take. You may recall that the former French 
colonies of Africa have a special relationship 
with the common market, because of the fact 
that they were colonies of France. I am not 
certain whether there could be some form of 
association for the Commonwealth Caribbean. 


Senator Carter: Those are things that might 
be considered by your interdepartmental 
committee. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: We are looking at all the 
implications of Britain’s entry into the 
common market—not only the implications 
upon our own trade, but the implications on 
other countries with which we trade, and the 
countries with which we have special rela- 
tions, such as the Commonwealth Caribbean. 


Senator Carter: Thank you. 


Senator Grosart: I raised the question of 
associate status and on that point it is rather 
interesting that the associated territories of 
France are permitted to retain against EEC 
countries tariffs and quantitative restrictions 
in the interests of their own economic devel- 
opment. So its is quite possible that if there is 
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associate status, this proposed kind of associ- 
ate status with the United Kingdom, that 
under EEC as presently constituted they 
would be permitted to retain the status. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: They could be. 


Senator Laird: Following up that question, 
Mr. Minister, about the United Kingdom, is it 


fair to ask what the official attitude of the © 


United Kingdom Government is on our fur- 
ther involvement in the Caribbean, both 
politically and economically? Is there any 
resentment or is there encouragement? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: I would think, on the 
whole, encouragement. 


Senator Laird: I have one other question. 
The evidence before us has made plain the, 
singular lack of enthusiasm down there in the 
Caribbean for the tourist industry. In view of 
the fact that Canada, as a donor country, 
spends a great deal of money attracting tou- 
rists to its own territory, do you think that is: 
a reasonable attitude on the part of those 
Caribbean countries? ; 


F 

Hon. Mr. Sharp: I do not know whether, 
it is fair to say that there is a lack of. 
enthusiasm for tourism. Certainly there has) 
been enormous expansion in tourism. The fig-; 
ures on the numbers that are visiting some of. 
these areas are given in this paper. When I 
have been there, either on holiday or other- 
wise, I have always talked to the governments. 
about this and I did not see any lack of, 
enthusiasm. What I did see was a reluctance. 


on the part of some of these governments, — 


which one can understand, to assume that- 
tourism is the answer to their problems, the 
complete answer. They feel that their deve-, 
lopment ought to be more balanced. ie 


Senator Laird: Thank you. 


Senator Cameron: Mr. Chairman, as’ 
Canada 
citrus fruits and thereby incurs a foreign” 
exchange deficit, I have wondered if any 
really organized steps have been taken to 
develop, first, the production program of 
citrus fruits in that area or if any assistance 
has been given towards its development on a 


systematic basis. 


Secondly, have any steps been taken to 
develop a marketing organization that would: 
guarantee not only a quality of product but a’ 
continuity of supply for this country? I ask 
this because it would seem to me that this is” 
one of the ways in which they could diversify 


imports a tremendous amount of? | 


their economy and strengthen their economy 
and, at the same time, it would be a good 
thing for us. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Well, there have been 
some suggestions, I think probably before this 
committee, for the organization of a West 
Indies marketing organization. It is an inter- 
esting idea. It is one that I think the Carib- 
‘bean Islands ought to be encouraged to follow 
up. One of the problems that have emerged, 
and I can recall this when I was Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, is the importance of 
ensuring continuity of supply. Merchants are 
very reluctant to buy products like citrus 
| fruits from areas that are uncertain suppliers. 
They might be left high and dry and mean- 
while they have broken their connections 
with more regular producers. So this is the 
direction it would seem to me that any such 
organization should be encouraged to follow. 


I doubt very much whether we would want 
to sponsor such an agency, because we would 
be charged immediately with discrimination 
against other regular sources of supply. But I 
think from the point of view of the West 
Indies themselves, they should be encouraged 
to undertake the organization of an agency of 
‘this kind. 


' Senator Cameron: A year ago last January 
if ‘spent some time there meeting boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce and so on, 
and I detected a sort of defeatist attitude 
there, in this area, to the effect that, “Well, 
we can’t compete with your current suppliers”’. 
Certainly, if that attitude is an accurate 
one, they will never get off the ground. It 
seems to me that is an area for diversification 
there, but there is nothing formal at this time 


to encourage that, is there? 


- Hon. Mr. Sharp: No. I share your view that 
often suppliers are discouraged by the com- 
petitiveness of the Canadian market. We have 
Many sources of supply, and those that get 
Well established and can service their custom- 
ers have an enormous advantage. But, if you 
look at what has been happening in recent 
years in trade you can see also that the pat- 
tern can be broken. Perhaps the best exam- 
ple, which is in a rather different field but 
which is an obvious one, is the inroads that 
the Japanese have made into the Canadian 
market by careful attention to continuity of 
supply and quality and so on. They have 
converted themselves from having a reputa- 
tion, as they once had, for producing cheap 
merchandise into being a producer of among 
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the best quality merchandise in the world, 
available at competitive prices. 

As a matter of fact, I heard a remark one 
day which I thought had some validity; 
namely, that the developing countries in the 
world would do well to take Japan as an 
example rather than America, Canada or 
Europe. 


The Chairman: We put this question to Mr. 
Maurice Strong when he appeared on behalf 
of CIDA, Mr. Minister, and the suggestion 
was that one of the Canadian assets we have 
that is really exportable is marketing exper- 
tise. I am interested in your reply, because 
you indicate that we might be challenged. It 
seems to me that through the vehicle of CIDA 
and through the placing of marketing teams 
and marketing expertise in the Caribbean we 
might be rendering a very useful service on 
the aid program. Do you have a comment on 
that? ’ 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Yes. Similar ideas have been 
put forth from time to time, and I think 
they have some merit. What I was directing 
my attention to was the idea of Canadian 
sponsorship of such an agency. To provide 
some technical assistance is quite a different 
question. If the West Indies said they would 
like to get a marketing agency organized and 
asked us for technical assistance, I do not see 
why that would not be a valid enough 
request, but for Canada to sponsor a particu- 
lar area as a supplier of the Canadian market 
would be, it seem to me, to lay ourselves open 
to charges of discrimination. 


Senator Cameron: Yes, I think that is a fair 
comment. 

On another point, Mr. Minister, about 8,500 
people have been immigrating to Canada 
from the West Indies annually, lately, and a 
large number of these people have some tech- 
nical qualifications. I am wondering if this 
number of people coming into Canada is 
likely to create any problems with respect to 
their assimilation or their location. I under- 
stand that most of them are in Montreal and 
Toronto, but is there any dispersal beyond 
those two points in substantial numbers? 
Secondly, what is happening with respect to 
their assimilation in the community? Are 
they going to stay; are they creating any 


problems, and are they happy with the 
situation? 
Hon. Mr. Sharp: Well, I do not know 


whether this is a question to be directed to 
the External Affairs Minister; however, I will 
venture an amateur opinion. 
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The Chairman: Do you want a ruling, Mr. 
Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: I have not discerned any 
particular problem in Canada arising out of 
the immigration of these people. It seems to 
me that they are being accepted in Canada 
and have a very good reputation. The reason 
they probably are going to the big cities is 
that they are professionally qualified and they 
find their greatest opportunities there. More- 
over, those cites are so large that 8,500 
people, even if they were all absorbed into 
those cities, would make very little impact so 
far as creating any block of people which 
would lead to resentment or anything of that 
Kind. 


So I do not think that there is any immi- 
nent problem at all. As a matter of fact, so 
far as I can see, there has been a very high 
degree of acceptability. 


Senator Cameron: Are there pressures to 
have the numbers increased? It seems to me I 
have read lately that the Caribbean people 
would like to see larger numbers come in, but 
not necessarily larger numbers of trained 
people. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Yes, the brain-drain prob- 
lem is a common one not only to the Carib- 
bean but to other developing countries. Just a 
few weeks ago I chaired the Colombo Plan 
Conference in Victoria, and this was one of 
the specific items we spent a day or so dis- 
cussing there. From the countries of the 
Colombo Plan area, for example, we are net 
receivers of brains rather than suppliers, and 
that is probably true of the Caribbean area, 
too. There is very little that can be done 
about it, because, if you respond by imposing 
more restrictions, you are charged with dis- 
crimination and increasing the problems of 
the islands themselves; on the other hand, if 
you encourage them, then you are accused of 
drawing off their best people. 


So our attitude has been not to encourage 
the immigration of these people, but to estab- 
lish the facilities for those who want to come. 
It seems to us that this is the correct posture 
for Canada to assume. 


Senator Cameron: Thank you. 


Senator Phillips (Rigaud): I have two ques- 
tions, Mr Chairman. My first question relates 
itself to page 10 of the brief and to the obser- 
vation that double taxation treaties are being 
deferred in terms of consideration until the 
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Government has completed its consideration 
of the Carter Report. 


I am assuming that the White Paper is 
resultant from the consideration of the Carter. 
Report, and my question is, now that the 
White Paper has been tabled, whether 
negotiations will be initiated or continued, if 
they have been negotiated with respect to 
double taxation agreements, or, alternatively, 
whether they will be suspended or not initiat- 
ed until implementing legislation comes 
through on the White Paper. 


Hon, Mr. Sharp: The answer must be that 
the government would not want to complete 
the negotiations until Parliament had enacted 
the legislation following on the White Paper 
but I should think that some useful work can 
perhaps be undertaken in advance so that 
there would be a minimum of delay once 
Parliament had approved the tax changes. 


Senator Phillips (Rigaud): Thank you. My 
next question is not dealt with in the depart- | 
mental summary and I am not too sure that it 
is a proper question to put to you. In consid- . 
eration of continental defence and more par-— 
ticularly Canadian defence and in discussing | 
the subject matter with, for example, our. 
neighbour to the south, are we in communica- 
tion directly or indirectly with Caribbean 
countries in terms of that area being taken | 
into consideration in finalizing and looking at. 
what is obviously a most important facet of - 
the subject matter? | 


Hon, Mr. Sharp: Naturally in looking at our’ 
total defence problems we have to look at the 
Caribbean area. I do not know of any formal | 
undertakings. We are not in any alliance with 
any of these countries and we do not have 
defence arrangements with them, but we do 
have to look at that area as part of continen- 
tal defence. 


Senator Phillips (Rigaud): You would not 
like to go any further with that, Mr. 
Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: No, I think not. 


Senator Gouin: Mr. Chairman, there was 
some reference to associated states. Do I 
understand that some of the British West: 
Indies have become associated with Great 
Britain and I would be glad if the Minister 
could give to us an idea of the status in such! 
a case. Would we deal with Great Britain) 
directly or what would be the situation? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: At the present time some 
of the islands are completely independent, for 
example Jamaica, Trinidad, the Barbados and 
Guyana. These are obvious cases. Then you 
have a group of countries that are moving 
towards independence but are still associated 
with Britain and where their defence and 
‘their external policy is still controlled by the 
United Kingdom. In those cases we deal 
through the British Government. With the 
other governments we deal directly through 
‘our own representatives and our high com- 
missioners. These countries are completely 
free to make their own decisions and there- 
fore we do not deal through the British Gov- 
ernment. 


| The Chairman: Any other questions? 


Senator Carter: Last year, Mr. Minister, 
there were certain incidents at Sir George 
Williams University which seem to have 
brought to the surface some undercurrents of 
anti-Canadian feelings and that generated 
anti-Canad‘an feelings in the West Indies and 
this was manifested during the visit by the 
Governor General to that area. Can you tell 
the committee whether the government is sat- 
isfied that public opinion in the Caribbean 
has now been exposed to a full and accurate 
account of these incidents, and has the gov- 
ernment taken any steps itself to provide 
information and what is the overall situation 
t the present time? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Mr. Chairman, this ques- 
ion was of very considerable concern to me. 
t the time of the Sir George Williams inci- 
dent I received delegations of students and 
professors and I spent some time with them 
secause I realized that this incident might 
ave detrimental effects on relations between 
Canada and the West Indies. Therefore, even 
though it was in a sense an internal problem I 
felt it had certain external aspects and I 
therefore spent some time in talking to the 
students and professors who had _ been 
involved and who came from the West Indies. 
I also had occasion to talk to the high com- 
missioners from the countries concerned 
about the question. The government itself has 
also taken steps to provide balanced informa- 
tion to the people of the area and our posts 
have been supplied with information about 
the progress of the trial and with Press and 
periodical comment about the affair. Interest- 
2d bodies in Canada such as the Students 
Association of Sir George Williams University 
ave also been encouraged to send material 
fete out their views on the situation. In 
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most areas this material has been published 
by the Press and my impression is that while 
there is still some controversy it is now much 
more rational and less inflamed by emotion 
than formerly and the incident is now being 
seen in a better perspective. I doubt that it 
had any effect on Canada’s official relations 
with the Caribbean countries but it is also 
fair to say that at the time our image suf- 
fered a bit largely, I think, because of misrep- 
resentation. But now the situation is greatly 
improved. I do not think there is any lasting 
effect on Canadian public opinion towards the 
Caribbean. I have had occasional letters from 
people largely directed to the question of 
whether we were providing bursaries and 
scholarships for those who were involved in 
the incident. As it happens very few such 
students were involved. My general conclu- 
sion is that while the incident did not have a 
good effect, naturally enough, on relations 
between Canada and the West Indies, it is not 
likely to cause any permanent damage. 


Senator Carter: There was no carry-over 
and no detrimental effect on Canadian busi- 
nessmen operating there? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: I detected none whatever. 


The Chairman: Before I come back to Sena- 
tor Grosart, perhaps the chair will be forgiv- 
en for asking another question which is 
rather a sensitive one relating to the closing 
of the mission in the Dominican Republic. I 
am sure this was a difficult decision for your 
department to make. On the other hand, we 
have had a series of questions relating to 
Government co-operation and support of 
Canadian industry and incentives to Canadian 
industry in the area. 


It is well known now that Falconbridge is 
about to make a sizable investment in the 
Dominican Republic, the telephone company 
is a well-known company, controlled, I 
believe, from Montreal, and the Canadian life 
insurance people are active down there on a 
very large scale. I understand there is an 
austerity program and that priorities must be 
established, but I must confess that to me this 
was an astonishing decision. 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: One general comment, to 
begin with, Mr. Chairman, and that is that 
the reaction to the Government’s decision to 
close seven missions is perhaps the best 
answer io a lot of the propaganda that has 
been going around about the uselessness of 
ambassadors. The reaction has been an aston- 
ishing revelation of how much importance is 
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attached to the maintenance of diplomatic 
relations and the presence in the countries of 
diplomatic personnel. To judge from the cur- 
rent issue of Maclean’s one would think that 
ambassadors had outlived their usefulness. 
All I can say is that that article should have 
been written after we attempted to close 
seven posts, because in every case there have 
been the strongest possible protests about the 
effect this is going to have on relations 
between Canada and these countries. 


As you have intimated, Mr. Chairman, we 
closed these missions for purposes of economy 
only. There was no implication we attached 
less importance to those relationships than we 
had in the past, but if we were going to keep 
within our budget next year we had to make 
euts, and it was very difficult to make the 
selection. 


What we did was to cut out missions where 
we did not have an ambassador in residence. 
We did not have an ambassador in residence 
in Santo Domingo, nor in Quito, nor in Mon- 
tevideo, nor in Phnom Penh, nor in Nientiane, 
nor in Berlin, nor in Nicosia although we had 
a Commissioner in Nicosia. 


We will continue, of course, to service 
Canadian interests in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. An ambassador who had been travelling 
occasionally into the Dominican Republic will 
now travel there more frequently. Since we 
will not have a resident chargé, the ambassa- 
dor will have to go more frequently. 


The reason for closing some missions rather 
than withdrawing personnel generally is that 
if you are going to effect substantial econo- 
mies you have not only to reduce the salary 
costs but also the allowances, rents and all 
those other things that go along with the 
missions. 


Personally, as the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, I would have preferred not 
to close any missions, and I only hope that I 
never had to go through that process again; it 
is very painful. However, if we are going to 
be serious about curtailing Government 
expenditures, then I think the Department of 
External Affairs has to play its part. I do not 
think it would have been possible to have 
maintained the overall program unless every 
department had taken its share. I argued other- 
wise, but I failed to make my point, and I 
think perhaps it was right that my Depart- 
ment should have made its cuts too. 


Senator Grosart: What was the total saving 
in the closing of these seven stations, Mr. 
Minister? 
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Hon. Mr. Sharp: As I recall it, the total 
amount of savings we had to achieve overall, 
including the closing of missions, the with- 
drawing of personnel from other missions,— 
because we are withdrawing them from many 
of our larger missions too—the cutting of our 
capital program and so on—I think the 
dimensions were about $74 million. This _ 
was the amount of increase in cost that could 
not be absorbed in the budget. . 


Senator Grosari: Two final questions, if I 
may, Mr. Minister. 


With regard to the program of bringing 
seasonal workers into Canada from various 
parts of the Commonwealth Caribbean, there 
was an undertaking in 1966 at the Conference 
to broaden this. I believe on page 10 there is 
an indication it has been extended to include 
Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago as well as 
Jamaica. Why has it not been extended to the 
other islands which seem to be much more 
likely beneficiaries of seasonal labour? Is 
there any reason why this has not been 
extended? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: I am informed that the 
reason is an administrative one. Where you 
have independent governments, then you can 
negotiate with them and they have the means 
of implementing these policies, but with the. 
dependent territories, so far we have not been. 


successful. | 


Senator Grosart: It does not sound like a. 
very good argument because the associated 
states are, to all intents and purposes, com- | 
pletely independent in such matters. 


| 

| 

The Chairman: The new secretariat might. 
be of some assistance in this. 


| 

Senator Grosart: I think all the indepentiy 

ent Commonwealth nations in the Caribbean 

are now members of OAS. What is the pre- 

sent status of our thinking about membership 
in OAS? 


Hon. Mr. Sharp: Inconclusive. 


Senator Grosari: That is my last question,! 
Mr. Chairman. It may be a classic case of: 
Ask a damn fool question and you get a damn) 
fool answer. 


i) 
Hon. Mr. Sharp: Both the question and the) 
answer were precise. 


The Chairman: 
comment. 


That is a_ subjective 
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Hon. Mr. Sharp: May I make one slight 
correction, Mr. Chairman? There is one 
member that is an independent country which 
is not yet in the OAS, and that is Guyana. 


Senator Grosart: It is my pleasant duty 
now, Mr. Minister, to thank you for coming 
here today and being with us when you are 


| so very busy. We are not surprised at your 


ability to answer detailed questions even in 


_ this small area of your global responsibilities, 
| but we are delighted you have been able to 


give us such interesting and informative 
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answers, and I am sure they will be very 
helpful to the committee in making its report. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Grosart: I am sure those of us who 
have a feeling that the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean should be regarded as a very, very spe- 
cial area of Canadian interest are pleased that 
your remarks today have indicated that this 
is also a viewpoint of the Department of 
External Affairs. 


Thank you very much for being with us. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “B” 


REPORT ON CANADA’S RELATIONS WITH 
THE COUNTRIES OF THE CARIBBEAN 
REGION FOR THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Introduction 


Because of tradition and cultural affinity 
the term ‘the Caribbean” is frequently inter- 
preted in Canada as synonymous with the 
West Indies. However, the Caribbean Sea 
lends its name to a considerable land area in, 
and adjacent to its waters. Caribbean Ameri- 
ca, according to most authorities on the sub- 
ject, includes Mexico, Central America and 
the West Indies. Beyond this generally accept- 
ed definition of the area, the South American 
Republics of Colombia and Venezuela may 
also logically be included. Certainly these two 
countries touch upon the shores of the Carib- 
bean for considerable distances, but at the 
same time they are integral parts of South 
America whereas the other units of Carib- 
bean America are not. In addition to the West 
Indies, therefore, the following Latin Ameri- 
can countries will be considered as falling 
within the scope of this paper: Mexico, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, 


Haiti, Dominican Republic, Colombia and 
Venezuela. 
COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN—CANADA 


RELATIONS 


The present close relationship between 
Canada and the Commonwealth Caribbean 
has resulted as a logical progression from the 
historical ties existing between the two areas. 
In the past Canada’s relationship with the 
West Indies—the so-called Commonwealth 
Caribbean—has been closer than with any 
other part of the developing world. Trading 
relations over several centuries have been 
close, and have been supplemented by consid- 
erable Canadian commercial interests and 
investment in the area. Our common associa- 
tion in the Commonwealth has also contribut- 
ed to understanding through mutually shared 
traditions, institutions and values. These fac- 
tors have all contributed to increased com- 
munication between the two areas. In the past 
few years this communication has been 


emphasized through the large movement of 
people between the West Indies and Canada 
as tourists, businessmen and students. 


The current phase of Canadian relations 
with the area dates from the Commonwealth 
Caribbean/Canada Conference held in Ottawa 
in July 1966. In these relations, the basic 
objectives of Canadian policy towards the 
Commonwealth Caribbean are: | 


(1) To demonstrate the sympathetic interest 
of the Canadian government in strengthening 
its contacts with the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean countries; | 


(2) To foster the further development oj 
economic links and to promote co-operation 
in harmonizing economic development and 
investment plans and projects; | 


(3) To develop political consultation whit 
respecting the integrity of the Commonwealtk 
Caribbean countries both collectively anc! 
individually and avoiding the establishment 
of constitutional links of a quasi-colonia) 
nature; 


(4) To encourage movements towards eco- 
nomic and political integration in the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean. 


The principal factors in our bilateral rela- 
tionships with the various countries in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean are summarized ir 
the following sections. 


JAMAICA 


Area: 4411 square miles 

Population: 1,893,000 (estimated 1967) 
Capital: Kingston 
Currency: Jamaican pound (£J) 
Language: English | 


t] 

The general relationship outlined above 
points to the importance of economic matter: 
and this is reflected in Canada’s bilatera’ 
relations with Jamaica. Jamaica is Canada” 
largest market in the Caribbean and overal 


trade is nearly in balance—in 1968 Canadian 
exports totalled $34.3 million and imports 
reached $33.9 million. At present Canadian 
investment in Jamaica is over $325 million, 
the highest amount in the Caribbean area. 
The major undertakings are Alcan Jamaica 
(over $200 million), banks, real estate and life 
insurance companies. Canadian interest in 
Jamaica is also reflected in our development 
assistance programme and in the 1969/70 
fiscal year 5.25 million dollars was allocated 
to Jamaica under this programme. 


The resident Canadian community in 
| Jamaica now totals over 1,600 people. In addi- 
tion over 25,000 Canadians visited Jamaica as 
tourists or in some other temporary capacity 
during 1968. The annual flow of Canadian 
tourists makes a significant contribution to 
the Jamaican economy. However, this traffic 
‘extends in both directions as approximately 
7500 Jamaicans now visit Canada annually. 
Immigration is also a factor in the developing 
relationship between Canada and Jamaica 
and in 1968 nearly 3,000 Jamaicans immigrat- 
_ed to Canada. In addition to regular immigra- 
tion, 700 seasonal workers came to Canada 
last summer for periods ranging from six 
weeks to four months. There is a resident 
Canadian High Commissioner in Kingston. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Area: 1980 square miles 

Population: 1,000,000 (estimated 1968) 
} Capital: Port of Spain 

Currency: Trinidad and Tobago dollar 
_ Language: English 


; 


Economic interests also play an important 
role in Canada’s bilateral relations with 
Trinidad and Tobago. Canadian investment is 
‘estimated at $20 million with the major 
‘undertakings in the fields of banking, insur- 

ance, manufacturing facilities and hotels. In 

1968 the balance of trade was favourable to 
Trinidad as Canadian exports amounted to 
$16.2 million while imports from Trinidad 

and Tobago reached $19.7 million. In the 

1969/70 fiscal year $5.25 million was allocated 
to Trinidad and Tobago under the economic 
development programme. 


At present there are approximately 500 
resident Canadians in Trinidad and Tobago. 
In addition, nearly 5,000 Canadians visited the 
country in 1968, mainly as tourists. The flow 
_ of Canadian visitors is almost matched by an 
_ equal number of Trinidadians visiting Canada 
_ each year. During 1968 the number of immi- 
grants to Canada from Trinidad and Tobago 
_ exceeded 2,400 and a number of Trinidadians 


J 
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came to Canada under the seasonal workers 
programme. There is a resident Canadian 
High Commissioner in Port of Spain. 


GUYANA 


Area: 83,000 square miles 
Population: 675,000 (estimated 1966) 
Capital: Georgetown 

Currency: Guyana dollar 
Language: English 


Canadian investment in Guyana is a signifi- 
cant feature in relations between Canada and 
Guyana. At present over $130 million has 
been invested in Guyana, the major Canadian 
undertaking being the Demerara Bauxite 
Company (over $100 million) a subsidiary of 
Alcan. In terms of trade Canadian exports to 
Guyana have increased in recent years, 
amounting to $9.2 million in 1968. However, 
the trade balance is still heavily in Guyana’s 
favour as imports from Guyana totalled $29.4 
million last year. Under the Canadian devel- 
opment assistance programme, which has 
Guyana as well as the rest of the West Indies 
as a major area of concentration, $4.5 million 
was allocated to Guyana in the 1969/70 fiscal 
year. There are approximately 450 Canadians 
resident in Guyana. Although no statistics are 
available a number of Canadians visit 
Guyana annually and the number of Guya- 
nese visitors to Canada is increasing. In 1968 
the number of immigrants from Guyana rose 
to 823. Guyana does not participate in the 
seasonal workers programme. There is a resi- 
dent Canadian High Commissioner in 
Georgetown. 


BARBADOS 


Area: 166 square miles 

Population: 250,000 (estimated 1967) 
Capital: Bridgetown 

Currency: East Caribbean dollar 
Language: English 


As in the other independent countries in 
the West Indies, Canada’s relations with Bar- 
bados are oriented towards the economic and 
commercial sphere. Total Canadian invest- 
ment reached $4 million in 1968 with the 
major areas of investment being hotels, real 
estate and some small manufacturing. Last 
year the balance of trade was favourable to 
Canada with exports reaching $10.1 million 
while imports amounted only to $1.5 million. 


The large number of Canadian visitors to 
the country—approximately 20,000 in 1968—is 
a major factor in Canada/Barbados relations 
and this influx of Canadian visitors makes an 
important contribution to the Barbados econ- 
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omy. There are approximately 3,000 Barba- 
dians who visit Canada each year. At present 
there are over 250 Canadians resident in Bar- 
bados. In 1968 there were over 800 immi- 
grants to Canada from Barbados and Bar- 
bados also participated in the seasonal 
workers programme. 


Up to 1968/69 Barbados received a share of 
the development assistance allocation for the 
whole Eastern Caribbean region which 
included Barbados and the Windward and 
Leeward Islands. However, in 1969/70 a sepa- 
rate allocation of $1.5 million was established 
for Barbados. The Canadian High Commis- 
sioner in Port of Spain is also accredited to 
Barbados. 


WINDWARD AND LEEWARD ISLANDS 
AND BRITISH HONDURAS 


(See Appendix A for statistical information) 

Canada’s relations with the Windward and 
Leeward Islands (also known as the Little 
Seven—Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, Mont- 
serrat, St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, St. Lucia and 
St. Vincent) and British Honduras are also 
concentrated in the economic sphere. Canadi- 
an investment in the area is now over $6 
million with significant interests in banking, 
real estate and hotels. As in Barbados the 
balance of trade in 1968 was in Canada’s 
favour with exports to the area valued at $8.5 
million and imports reaching nearly $2 mil- 
lion. Canada has allocated $6.0 million in eco- 
nomic assistance in 1969/70 to the Windward 
and Leeward Islands plus a separate alloca- 
tion of $0.5 million to British Honduras. 


There are approximately 300 resident 
Canadians in the Little Seven. As in the other 
areas of the West Indies there are a sub- 
stantial number of Canadian visitors each 
year and these make a significant contribu- 
tion to the economies of the islands. In 1968 
there were approximately 850 immigrants 
from the Windward and Leeward Islands. 
The Canadian High Commissioner resident 
in Port of Spain is also accredited as Com- 
missioner to the West Indies Associated 
States and has a watching brief over Canadi- 
an interests in the other islands of the East- 
ern Caribbean. The High Commissioner in 
Jamaica covers British Honduras from 
Kingston. 


REGIONAL INTEGRATION AND 
CO-OPERATION 


During the fifties, when the desire for 
independence began to gather strength, the 
British Government with the co-operation of 
some political leaders in the Caribbean began 
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to encourage moves toward closer political 
association between the various dependencies 
in the area. The case for a federal union 
rested primarily on the requirement for a) 
larger internal market in order to facilitate 
industrialization and other forms of economic | 
development. Apart from economic grounds, 
other factors such as racial similarities, a 
common language, similar political and. 
administrative practices and a common legal 
system seemed to argue in favour of a federal 
system which would unite the small popula- 
tions of the various islands in a larger and 
more viable political unit. But divisive forces 
were also at work. A long tradition of local 
self-government had fostered pride in the 
achievements of the various island communi- 
ties and a keen awareness of local interests. 
Close links with Britain in many fields and 
with the United States and with Canada 
sometimes encouraged development along. 
individual lines at the expense of regional 
awareness and willingness to co-operate with 
one another. Communications and transporta- 
tion links tended to be with the larger met-. 
ropolitan powers and intra-regional transport 
and communications were relatively under-_ 
developed. In the absence of well-developed | 
intra-regional links, distance—it is more than 
1200 miles from Jamaica to Trinidad—_ 
sometimes appeared to be an obstacle to) 
mutual understanding and shared interests as 
well as a hurdle to be overcome in the devel- 
opment of trade within the area. Moreoval| 
the various colonies were at greatly differing 
stages of economic development and some felt 
that they would be contributing more to the | 
federation than any benefits they would) 
derive from it. | 

In 1958, with the approval of Britain, Trini- | 
dad and Tobago, Barbados, Jamaica and the 
Windward and Leeward Islands (the Little) 
Seven) formed the Federation of the West) 
Indies. During the next four years, Canadal 
co-operated with the Federal government in 
ways designed to encourage its viability and’ 
success. Of the $10 million five-year commit-, 
ment to the Federation, $7 million was used 
to support an inter-island transportation) 
system including the provision of anal 


“Federal” ships at a cost of $5.8 million, and’ 
a deep-water dock on St. Vincent at a cost of) 
$1 million. By 1962, however, the integrating) 
forces gave way to divisive factors and te 
Federation broke up. 

Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago became 
independent in 1962, followed in 1966 by Bar- 
bados and Guyana. Since attaining independ- 
ence, Trinidad and Barbados have shown 
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interest in developing relations with their 
Latin American neighbours and have joined 
the OAS. In June of this year, the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica also joined that organization. 
On the other hand, there have been continu- 
ing efforts by the Commonwealth Caribbean 
countries to co-operate in the economic 
sphere and considerable positive movement 
has occurred within the last 24 months. 


CARIBBEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION 


(CARIFTA) 


At the 1966 Commonwealth Caribbean/ 


Canada Conference it was recognized that a 
_ developing relationship required appropriate 


changes in traditional methods and patterns 
of trade. A major step towards regional eco- 


' nomic co-operation was taken in October 1967 
when the Commonwealth Caribbean Heads of 
| Government agreed to establish CARIFTA to 
' enter into effect May 1, 1968. The establish- 


ment of CARIFTA is to date perhaps the most 
significant development in regional co-opera- 
tion. Total CARIFTA imports already exceed 
$1 billion and are expected to rise to $2.5 


billion by 1976. The CARIFTA agreement 


| provides essentially for the removal of tariffs 


on all trade between signatories with the 


exception of products specified in a relatively 


short Reserve List. A substantial portion of 
intra-area trade has thus been made duty- 


_free and imports from outside the area, 


including Canada, Britain and the United 
States, will remain subject to the tariff treat- 


ment currently accorded by each individual 


-Member. Developed members of CARIFTA 


(Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana, Barbados and 
Jamaica) have five years to abolish tariffs on 
reserve items and the less-developed members 
(the Leeward and Windward Islands) have 
ten years. The CARIFTA Secretariat, estab- 


| lished in Georgetown, is responsible for polic- 


ing this arrangement and allocating markets 
among CARIFTA producers on the basis of 
supply and demand information provided by 
the members. The successful evolution of 
CARIFTA would represent an important step 
which hopefully might lead towards the crea- 


' tion of a single viable economic unit in the 


Caribbean. The move towards regional eco- 
nomic integration and a more cohesive eco- 
nomic policy for the region would also facili- 
tate the implementation of our obligation 
undertaken at the 1966 Conference to devel- 
Op, and revise where necessary, our existing 
trade agreements with the Commonwealth 
Caribbean. 


i 
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CARIBBEAN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
BANK AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION (CRDB and RDA) 


At the 1966 Conference it was also agreed 
“to study the possibility of establishing a 
financial institution for regional development 
which might be used as a method of financing 
projects of particular interest to the smaller 
areas, as well as projects which would benefit 
the region as a whole”. Subsequently formal 
talks were inititated and discussions have 
moved ahead, particularly in the last six 
months, on the proposed CRDB, conceived to 
promote economic development and co-opera- 
tion among the Caribbean members of the 
Commonwealth, and a decision should be 
reached on the Bank sometime this year. 
Canada has agreed to participate in the Bank 
as a non-regional member and will contribute 
to the equity of the Bank and to the Special 
Fund. The manner in which the Bank devel- 
ops is a major factor in regional co-operation 
and will have a significant bearing on the 
direction of future co-operation in the West 
Indies. Another area of agreement at the 1966 
Conference was that the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Tripartite Eco- 
nomic Survey of Barbados and the Leeward 
and Windward Islands (conducted by Canada, 
Britain and the United States) should be stud- 
ied further. These discussions led to the 
establishment in 1968 of the RDA, which 
includes the Windward and Leeward Islands 
and Barbados, to review development plans 
and to assign priorities for regional projects. 
Canada, along with Britain and the United 
States, participates in the Agency with 
observer status and co-operates with it in the 
implementation of development projects. 


CARIBBEAN REGIONAL SECRETARIAT 


The Heads of Government of the Common- 
wealth Caribbean have held a number of 
meetings in the last few years to discuss mat- 
ters of common interest. These have now 
become institutionalized and the CARIFTA 
Secretariat was broadened in 1968 into the 
Caribbean Regional Secretariat. The official 
inauguration of the Secretariat took place in 
Georgetown, Guyana in March 1969. Its main 
functions are to service the Conferences of 
Commonwealth Caribbean Heads of Govern- 
ment and to implement decisions reached at 
such conferences; to service the Council of 
Ministers established to administer CARIF- 
TA; and to undertake investigations into 
questions of regional co-operation. Although 
the Secretariat is embryonic at present it 
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should be helpful in further implementing 
proposals discussed at the 1966 Conference. 


Canada’s relationship towards the Common- 
wealth Caribbean was touched on in several 
sections of the 1966 Communique, and consid- 
erable progress has been made in realizing 
the objectives outlined. 


Trade—At the 1966 Conference, a Protocol 
was signed which up-dated the Canada-West 
Indies Trade Agreement of 1925. In general, 
the Protocol provided for closer consultation 
with a view to preserving and increasing the 
trad.tional trade of both sides. Canada agreed 
to work together with the West Indies to seek 
an equitable International Sugar Agreement, 
and this commitment was fulfilled in the 
sugar negotiations concluded at the end of 
1968. Canada also undertook to provide an 
annual rebate equivalent to duty free entry 
for a large quantity of Caribbean sugar. 


There were also specific commitments given 
with regard to rum at the request of the West 
Indies. Canada undertook to implement cer- 
tain labelling requirements which will come 
into effect on July 1, 1969. The Canadian 
Government also undertook to use its good 
offices with the provincial authorities to 
facilitate the marketing of Caribbean rum; 
however, efforts to reach agreement in this 
area have proven inconclusive. 


It was also agreed that a joint study of the 
possibility of establishing a free trade area 
between the Commonwealth Caribbean and 
Canada would be most useful. The Private 
Planning Association was subsequently com- 
missioned by the Canadian Government to 
undertake this study and the final report is 
currently being examined by officials. 


Aid—The Canadian Government also under- 
took certain commitments at the 1966 Con- 
ference with regard to its development 
assistance programme for the area and it was 
announced that Canadian assistance would be 
further expanded and that during the next 
five years a minimum of $75 million would be 
made available. In the four years following 
the Conference Canadian aid allocations 
amounted to $77.6 million ($14.2 million in 
1966/67, $17.3 million in 1967/68, $22.1 million 
in 1968/69 and $24.0 million in 1969/70). 
Maintenance of the 1969/70 alocation in 
1970/71 would result in the total level of 
Canadian aid reaching $101.6 million during 
the five year period to which the Canadian 
pledge applied. In addition to specific projects 
in individual countries assistance within the 
aid allocations outlined above is being provid- 
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ed to the multi-national University of the 
West Indies and to the University of Guyana. 


Transport and Communications—It was 
agreed at the Conference that the question of © 
d.rect shipping services between Canada and 
the Caribbean area should be investigated. A 
Transportation Study has been completed by | 
the Canadian Government and sent to the 
Commonwealth Caribbean governments and 
other interested organizations for their com- 
ments. Several of the governments represent- | 
ed at the Conference also expressed the need | 
for improvement of airport facilities and the 
Canadian Government agreed that these were > 
matters which should be examined. As a 
result, in the smaller islands of the Eastern 
Caribbean a substantial share of our develop- 
ment assistance is directed to the improve- 
ment of airports which could assist in the 
development of the tourist industry. 

The need for multilateral discussions with a 
view to the conclusion of air services agree- 
ments between Canada and the Common- 
wealth Caribbean countries was discussed at. 
the Conference and the desirability of consul- 
tation and the greatest degree of mutual co-- 
operation in the negotiation of bilateral | 
arrangements with other countries was | 
stressed. Multilateral discussions did take > 
place but Trinidad and Tobago decided to. 
accept a proposal put forward by private | 
U.S.A. interests and these discussions were 
terminated. Subsequently, discussions were | 
undertaken between Air Canada and Air. 
Jamaica which led to the conclusion of a 
commercial agreement between them (the © 
agreement made provision for the participa- | 
tion of Canadian capital and Air Canada 
management). In addition, outside the mul- 
tilateral framework, negotiations are expected 
to take place soon with Trinidad and Tobago 
and Barbados. 


Migration—At the Conference the Common- 
wealth Caribbean governments emphasized 
the need for continued and expanded migra- 
tion opportunities for their people and the . 
Canadian Government said that Canada was 

prepared to keep its door open to qualified | 
immigrants from the Commonwealth Carib- | 
bean on a completely non-discriminatory | 
bas’s. This is in keeping with our Immigration | 
Act. There has been a considerable increase | 
in the past two years in the number of West i 
Indians admitted to Canada, and the current | 
rate of entry is approximately 8500 per: 
annum. With the increase of migration there 
is concern over the “brain drain”. Canada _ 
recognizes the legitimate interests of govern-— 


| 
| 


Foreign 


‘ments in the emigration of its citizens and 
(does not actively recruit immigrants from 
developing countries although services are 
provided for those who have indicated a 
desire to move to Canada. We are, however, 
concerned with the problem of the “brain 
drain” which is presently being examined. At 
the 1966 Conference a commitment was given 
to broaden the seasonal workers programme 
beyond Jamaica and this programme has 
been extended to include Barbados and Trini- 
dad and Tobago. 


Other Matters—The Canadian Government 
also indicated its readiness to enter into dis- 
cussions with a view to reaching agreement 
with interest Caribbean governments on the 
problem of double taxation. Subsequently a 
double taxation agreement was signed with 
‘Trinidad and Tobago. Further agreements in 
the West Indies concerning other countries 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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have been deferred until after the Govern- 
ment has completed its consideration of the 
Carter Report. 


It was agreed at the 1966 Conference that 
effective follow-up action should be taken on 
the matters discussed at the Conference. Fol- 
lowing the Conference consultations were 
held leading to the first meeting of the Trade 
and Economic Committee in St. Lucia in Feb- 
ruary 1967. In addition joint consultations 
have taken place between the High Commis- 
sioners of the Commonwealth Caribbean 
countries in Ottawa and Canadian officials to 
follow-up on specific matters discussed at the 
Conference. The Canadian Government estab- 
lished an Interdepartmental Committee of 
Commonwealth Caribbean—Canada Relations 
following the Conference and this Committee 
has met periodically to discuss progress on 
matters raised at the Conference. 
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APPENDIX A 


WINDWARD AND LEEWARD ISLANDS AND BRITISH HONDURAS 


Area: 
Population: 
Capiial: 
Currency: 
Language: 


ANTIGUA 


170 square miles 
62,000 (estimated 1966) 
St. John’s 

East Caribbean dollar 
English 


GRENADA 


(the islands of Grenada, Carriacou 


Area: 


Population: 
Capiial: 
Currency: 
Language: 


and Petit Martinique) 


133 square miles 
(all islands) 
92,000 (1963) 
St. George’s 
British West Indies dollar 
English 


ST. KITTS, NEVIS AND ANGUILLA 


Area: 


Population: 
Capi al: 
Currency: 
Language: 


136 square miles 

(all islands) 
59,476 (1965) 
Basseterre 
East Caribbean dollar 
English 


ST. VINCENT 


(including the Grenadines Dependencies 
of Bequia, Mustique, Mayreau, Canouan 
and the Union Islands) 


Area: 


Population: 
Capital: 
Currency: 
Language: 


150 square miles 

(all islands) 
90,272 (estimated 1966) 
Kingstown 
East Caribbean dollar 
English 


Area: 


Population: 


Capital: 
Currency: 
Language: 


Area: 


Population: 


Capital: 
Currency: 
Language: 


Area: 


Population: 


Capital: 
Currency: 
Language: 


Area: 
Population 
Capital: 
Currency: 
Language: 


DOMINICA 


289 square miles 
69,420 (1967) 

Roseau 

East Caribbean dollar 
English 


MONTSERRAT 


39 square miles 
14,469 (1967) 
Plymouth 

East Caribbean dollar 
English 


ST. LUCIA 


238 square miles 
110,142 (1966) 

Castries 

East Caribbean dollar 
English 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


8,866 square miles 
113,599 (1966) 
Belize City 
British Honduras dollar 
English 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The Honourable John B. Aird, Chairman 
The Honourable Allister Grosart, Deputy Chairman 
and 


The Honourable Senators: 


Belisle Haig Pearson 
Cameron Hastings Phillips (Rigaud) 
Carter Laird Quart 

Choquette Lang Rattenbury 
Connolly (Ottawa West) Macnaughton Robichaud 

Croll McElman Sparrow 

Eudes McLean Sullivan 
Fergusson Nichol White 

Gouin O’Leary (Carleton) Yuzyk— (30) 


Ex Officio Members: Flynn and Martin 


(Quorum 7) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969: 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be author- 
ized to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any 
matter relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally in any 
matter assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, 
in particular, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, on any 
matter concerning the Caribbean area; 

That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be 
required for the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement as the Committee may determine, and to compensate 
witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living expenses, if re- 
quired, in such amount as the Committee may determine; and 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, October 30, 


1969: 
‘With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Gouin: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be substituted for 
that of the Honourable Senator Savoie on the list of Senators serving 
on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, November 18, 
1969: 
“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 
That the name of the Honourable Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Davey on the list of 
Senators serving on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, November 25, 1969. 
(3) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, The Standing Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Belisle, Carter, 
Connolly, Eudes, Fergusson, Grosart, Macnaughton, Quart, Rattenbury and 
Robichaud. 


In attendance: Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant to the Committee; 
and Mr. Jacques Vaillancourt of ALCAN Aluminium Ltd. 


The Committee continued study of matters respecting the Caribbean 
Area. 


Agreed: That a memorandum prepared by ALCAN Aluminium Limited, 
entitled ‘““ALCAN in the Caribbean’, be included in the Committee’s records. 
(See Appendix “C” to today’s Proceedings). 


The Chairman (Senator Aird) introduced the following witnesses, rep- 
resenting ALCAN Aluminium Ltd.: 


Mr. Nathanael V. Davis, President; 
Mr. Donald D. MacKay, Executive Vice-President; and 
Mr. E. H. Roach, Administrative Officer. 


The witnesses were thanked for their attendance and assistance to the 
Committee. 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 


ATTEST: 
EK. W. Innes, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
EVIDENCE 


[7 Ottawa, Tuesday, November 25, 1969 


| 
| The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs met this day at 11 a.m. 


- The Chairman (Senator John B. Aird): 
Honourable Senators, as you are all aware, 
last week’s meeting with the Honourable 
_ Mitchell Sharp completed our hearings on 
Canadian official policy toward the Caribbean 
region. 


It is especially appropriate that our discus- 
sion of Canadian private involvement should 
begin today with Alcan Aluminium Limited. 
As the company’s excellent submission shows, 
this great Canadian corporation has a long 
standing and substantial commitment to the 
developing economies of the Caribbean. 


At this point may I have a motion making 
the brief a part of our proceedings? 
Senator Grosart: I sO move. 


Note: a Coa 
ceedings. 


See Appendix to these Pro- 


Commission on International Development 
included among its main recommendations 
the necessity for vast new co-operative efforts. 
of private investment in developing countries. 
Alean’s record bears this out. The company’s 
contribution through salaries and taxes is a 
major factor in several Caribbean economies.) 
Perhaps equally important—and I would like 
to emphasize this—in the long run, is the 
transfer of advanced industrial technology 
and modern business methods. It is also clear 
that Alcan’s investment has directly stimulat- 
eda wide range of related economic activity. 


Furthermore, and perhaps most impressive 
of all, the operations of Alcan’s Caribbean 
‘Subsidiaries have been carried on for several, 
decades in an atmosphere of fundamental co-| 
Operation with the governments and peoples 
of the area. I know that members of the 
committee will be most interested in learning 
More about this remarkable record. 


Sid 


_ The Chairman: The report of the Pearson: 


We are especially grateful that Mr. 
Nathanael V. Davis, 
Aluminium Limited, and one of Canada’s 
most distinguished business leaders, could 
arrange to be present at this meeting—at 
some inconvenience to himself, I might add. I 
wish to express the committee’s most sincere 
thanks to him for the active co-operation 
extended to the committee by the officials of 


this corporation. 


Mr. Davis is accompanied today by Mr. 
D. D. MacKay, Mr. E. H. Roach, and Mr. 
Jacques Vaillancourt. Mr. MacKay is Alcan’s 
executive vice president in charge of raw 
materials, whose area of responsibility 
includes virtually all of the company’s operat- 
ing activities in the Caribbean area. Mr. 
Roach is attached to the company’s head 
office, and has extensive personal experience 
in the general conditions prevailing in the 
Caribbean. He was present at our meeting 
last week when we heard Mr. Sharp, so he 
has had a preview of how these meetings are 
conducted. Mr. Vaillancourt is the head of the 
company’s Ottawa staff. 


For your benefit, Mr. Davis, and the benefit 
of your associates, perhaps I should mention 
that we conduct our meetings on the follow- 
ing lines. When you have presented your 
brief—and as you have noted, we have made 
it part of our proceedings—we hope that you 
will make some comments upon it. I have 
asked Senator Connolly (Ottawa West), a 
former Leader of the Government in the 
Senate, to be the lead questioner. And after 
he has finished you will be subjected to ques- 
tions from the other members of the 
committee. 


On behalf of the Committee, I am delighted 
to see you here today, sir. We regard it as a 
great honour. Would you care now to make 
your introductory remarks. 


Mr. Nathanael V. Davis, President, Alcan 
Aluminium Limited: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for your kind welcome. I can assure you 
that we in Alcan appreciate your invitation to 


President of Alcan | 
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appear before this committee, and that we 
wish to render any assistance that we can to 
your deliberations on the relationship be- 
tween Canada and the Caribbean. 


We particularly welcome this interest by 
the Government of Canada in the relationship 
between Canada and the Caribbean, because 
Alcan has a significant stake in the area in 
terms of both investment and reliance on sup- 
plies of bauxite and alumina for its aluminum 
smelters in Quebec and British Columbia, 
which together form the basis for an impor- 
tant source of revenue and employment in 
Canada. 
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Alcan Aluminium Limited, or “Alcan”, is a. 
Canadian company with headquarters in 
Montreal, engaged through subsidiaries in all 
phases of the aluminum business on an inter- 
national scale. Independent of, and operating 
in competition with, all other major alumi- 
num producers, Alcan is publicly-owned. It 
has some 7,600 preferred shareholders and 
about 73,000 common shareholders, mainly in 
Canada and the United States. As at Septem- 
ber 30, 1969 almost all of its 1.5 million con- 
'vertible preferred shares and 34.7 percent of) 
its 32.9 million outstanding common shares 
were held in Canada, representing in terms of 
market value one of the largest investments 


The history of our association with the/| by the Canadian public in any industrial 
Caribbean extends over 50 years, and our | enterprise. 


total investment in Guyana, Jamaica, and 


Trinidad now stands at over Can. $300 mil- ' 


lion, before reserves. 


We view our investment in our Canadian 
smelters and hydro-electric installations, on 
the one hand, and in our bauxite, alumina 


and related activities in the Caribbean, on the; 


other, as an effective partnership between 
Canada and the Caribbean to the mutual 
advantage of Alcan, the countries involved, 
and the consumers of aluminum. 


could be control? 


< ‘ { 
We have been well received as an investor 


in the Caribbean and we have enjoyed the 


goodwill of the Governments and peoples of, 


the countries in which we operate. On our 
part, we have endeavoured to be a good cor- 
porate citizen of the Caribbean countries. We 
believe that the industries we have created in 


the Caribbean, with the support of the coun-. 


tries concerned, make a significant and con- 
structive overall contribution to the local 
economies, not only in terms of investment 
and revenue, but also in the human terms of 
contributing towards better living standards 
and of enlarging opportunity. 


We have submitted a comprehensive memo- 
randum on our operations, activities and gen- 
eral role in the Caribbean, with supporting 
information on the totality of Alcan’s enter- 
prise. We hope this will enable the Committee 
to appreciate our Caribbean investment and 
operations in the context of the whole of 
what, in effect, is an international industry, 
with a Canadian base. ; 


Perhaps it would be helpful if I gave a 
brief digest of the major points covered in 
this memorandum, which we understand will 
be included as an appendix to the official 
record of these proceedings. 


/ company. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Does that 
34.7 per cent constitute control? Would you 
say that that is control in Canada? 


Mr. Davis: I do not know how to answer 
that question, senator. There is no single 
shareholder who has a large stake in the 


| 

| 

Senator Connolly (Ottawa Wesi): But it 
| 

| 


Mr. Davis: Yes, it could be. The majority of 
our shareholders are located in Canada, but: 
the majority of our shares are located in the 
United States. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa Wesi): Thank 
you. I am sorry for the interruption. | 


Y Mr. Davis: Alcan’s subsidiaries and affili- 
ates have bauxite holdings in_eight countries, 
smelt aluminum in nine, fabricate aluminum) 
in 33, and have sales outlets in more than one) 
hundred. Management is international in 
composition, consistent with the company’s) 
world-wide activities. 

employed, poein 


In 1968, total assets 
reserves, were $3 billion. Consolidated nei, 
income was $71.6 million. Total employment 
in the consolidated Alcan subsidiaries was 
about 60,600 people. 


Alean’s operations in the Commonwealtl 
Caribbean form a vital part of its total opera’ 
tions. Bauxite and alumina produced i 
Guyana and Jamaica provide a substantia’ 
percentage of the total requirements of ia 
company and its affiliates. In particular, th 
marriage of the natural resources of bauxit: 
in the Caribbean and hydro-electric power it 
Canada has created an aluminum industr) 


| 
| 
| 


| Limited—a 
_ often referred to as “Demba’’—operates baux- 
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that is important to both the Canadian and 
Caribbean peoples. 


Important transshipment facilities are 
operated in Trinidad. Aluminum fabricating 
operations are conducted in Jamaica, Guyana 
and Trinidad. Alcan’s shipping subsidiary, 
Saguenay Shipping Limited, is a major factor 
in Canada-Caribbean trade. 


Alcan’s invested assets, before reserves, in 
the Caribbean, with a total value of approxi- 


_mately $300 million, represents 10% of all the 
assets employed by the Company. In human 
terms, the Company’s activities in the Carib- 
_ bean employ over 9,000 people, or over 15% 
_ of all Alcan employees throughout the world. | 


In Guyana, Demerara Bauxite Company, 
locally-incorporated_ company, 


ite mines, a bauxite processing plant, an 
alumina plant and related facilities, repre- 
senting a total investment of over $120 mil- 
lion. In 1968, the value of that Company’s 


_ production of bauxite and alumina amounted 


to $46 million, or 37 per cent of the country’s 


_ total exports. 


For the future there is a prospect of hydro- 
electric power being developed under Gov- 
ernment auspices to serve domestic needs 
within the objectives of Guyana’s economic 


_ planning. Alcan has stated publicly that it is 


_ prepared to consider an aluminum smelter in 


Guyana provided the cost of power proves to 
be in a range that would permit an economi- 


cally viable enterprise, able to compete on | 


world markets. 


Demba employs approximately 4,600 Guya- 
nese and has, over an extended period, built 
at Mackenzie—the site of its operations—a 
wide range of community facilities, including 
a pure water system, a high school, a trade 


- school, a 129-bed hospital and a school of 
nursing. During the current decade there has 
_ been a national move towards greater self- 


reliance, and the company has attempted to 
support this by assisting in the building up of 
local institutions to which community facili- 
ties can in due course be handed over. 


By marshalling financial and technological 
backing for the Mackenzie operations from 


Various sources, and not~least from Canada, 


Alean has created a centre of mining and 
industrial activity in a country heavily 
dependent on agriculture. The Company ae 
frequently expanded its operations in Guyan 


Over the years and has made large new 
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investments to support production at the 


highest level justifiable on economic grounds. 


Guyana’s official development program for 
1966-72 calls for some $160 million of public! 
investment, of which $77 million will be non- 
revenue earning and $83 million expected to 
be revenue earning. Demba’s private invest- 
ment plans for this same period total some 
$63 million, amounting to 40 per cent of the 
national program and 75 per cent of the reve- 
nue earning sector. Demba paid income tax, 
export tax, royalties and other taxes in 
Guyana amounting to a total of $4.7 million 
in 1967 and a smiliar amount in 1968. These 
payments are expected to increase considera- 
bly in the near future, and by 1972 are likely 
to be more than double the 1967 figure. 


Another Alcan subsidiary in Guyana, called 
Sprostons (Guyana) Limited, or just ‘“Spros- 


tons”, was originally incorporated there in \ 


1898 and acquired by Alcan in 1928. 


Sprostons assisted Demba in developing 
local bauxite resources by providing many 
auxiliary services and supplies needed. In 
addition, it created a shipbuilding hi ete 
that has launched some 50 coastal an 
vessels in the past decade. Sprostons fecently 
installed facilities to corrugate aluminum 
roofing and siding to meet industrial and resi-) 
dential demand in Guyana. 


In Jamaica, Alean undertook the investiga- 
tion of bapxite prospects in Jamaica, at the 
invitation of the Jamaican Government, in 
1942. Construction of an alumina plant start-/ 
ed in 1950, based on this bauxite, and the/ 
plant came into operation two years later. 
Other producers, mainly American, also 
began bauxite mining, with the result that 
Jamaica entered upon its national independ- 
ence as the largest bauxite producer in the 
world, and the leading exporter of alumina. 


In 1968, alumina produced from Jamaica 
bauxite and exported by Alcan Jamaica 
Limited was valued at $65.5 million, repre- 
senting 28 per cent of Jamaica’s total exports 
that year. With a total investment of approxi- 
mately $179 million in Jamaica, and local 
annual expenditures rising to $33 million, 
Alcan is making a major contribution to the 
Jamaican economy. Nearly 3,000 Jamaicans 
find employment with Alcan, earning approx- 
imately $10 million in 1968. 


Alcan Jamaica Limited early undertook an 
extensive agricultural and reafforestation pro- 
gram on its 48,000 acres of property, in an 
effort to improve the agricultural productivity 


j 


river \\ 
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of the land. The Company’s activities include 
raising of beef cattle, pasture improvement, 
citrus production and timber planting. Some 
20,000 acres of the Company’s land not cur- 
rently needed for mining are made available 
to some 4,300 farmers, at low rentals, for food 
crop and dairy production, and the Company 
conducts a formal program of assistance and 
advice to the farmers to help them make the’ 
best use of their land and to improve yields. 


Jamaicans benefit directly from the opera- 
tions of Alean Jamaica Limited through gov- 
ernment revenues, in addition to employment. 
Alcan pays royalties, import duties, tonnage 
tax, property taxes and income taxes on prof- 
its in the same way as any other company. 
These amounted to $11.5 million in 1968. 


Alcan is the largest customer of the Jamai- 
ca Railway Corporation and buys locally- 
made products wherever practicable such as 
filter cloth, cement, sulphuric acid, etc., for 
use in its operations. 


| 


Alcan has developed its own port—Port 
Esquivel—on the south shore of Jamaica. This 
port has added to Jamaica’s general port 
facilities, since it handles the shipment of 
molasses in bulk, and general cargo for other 
industries, under special permit from the 
Government, apart from inward and out- 
bound cargoes for Alcan. 


Alcan Jamaica Limited has a continuing 
program of assistance to community institu- 
tions and has been active in giving support to 
schools and to the University of the West 
Indies. 


Another subsidiary, Alcan Products of 
Jamaica, was established in 1959 for the pro- 
motion of the local manufacture of aluminum | 
products for the Jamaican market, and for 
export. In 1968, the Company expanded by: 
installing a 2,000-ton aluminum extrusion 
press, and equipment for anodizing the 
extruded products at a capital cost of about 
$1 million. It is the Company’s expressed: 
intention to offer local equity participation in 
Alcan Products of Jamaica when the venture 
has been firmly established. 


Turning to Trinidad, Alcan has installed a, 
bauxite storage and transfer station at, 
Chaguaramas Bay in Trinidad, known as, 
Chaguaramas Terminals Limited. 


Guyana are “topped up” with bauxite before 
going on to their final destination. During the 
Canadian open shipping season, vessels plying 
between Chaguaramas and Port Alfred, build 


At\ 
Chaguaramas ocean vessels, partly loaded in! 
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a stockpile of bauxite at or near Arvida for 
use at the aluminum smelters during the > 
freeze-up of the Saguenay River. The year 
round, and especially during the winter 
months, the bauxite stocks at Chaguaramas 
are replenished by special, shallow-draught 
vessels shuttling between Mackenzie and 
Trinidad. Because of this transfer operation, a 
fairly uniform rate of bauxite production can 
be maintained in Guyana throughout the 
year. 


Another Alcan — subsidiary, Sprostons © 
(Trinidad) Limited, operates a fabricating © 
plant in Port-of-Spain, producing corrugated 
aluminum sheet and related products for the | 
local market, and for export to the Eastern 
Caribbean. 


: 
1 
| 
/ 
| 
| 


The movement of bauxite and alumina 
from the Caribbean to Canada and other 
countries is undertaken by Saguenay Ship- 
ping Limited and Alcan (Bermuda) Limited. 
These companies comprise the shipping 
branch of the Alcan organization. 


| 


/ 


\ Besides transporting bauxite and alumina 
from the Caribbean, these companies also 
operate cargo services within the Caribbean, 
and between that area and Canada, the) 

| United States and Europe. 


Before concluding my remarks, I should 
like to touch briefly on the human aspects of 
our operations in the Caribbean. With few 
yexceptions, all Alcan employees in the Carib- 
\ bean, totalling over 9,000, except those 
requiring special technical qualifications, are 
| nationals of the respective countries. ' 


It has been the policy of Alcan companies 
in the Caribbean to hire nationals in prefer- 
ence to expatriates for professional and non- 
professional staff wherever this has been, 
possible and practicable. In fact, since 1963, 
Alcan companies in Jamaica have been 
required by law to employ Jamaicans wher- 
ever possible and expatriates may only be 
dmployed under work permits issued by the 
Government to cover vacancies for which 
suitable Jamaicans are not available. Over 
50 per cent of the management staff o: 
Demba in Guyana is Guyanese (48 per cent 
or West Indian (3 per cent); and in Jamaicé 
over 40 per cent of the graduate staff 0} 
Alcan Jamaica Limited are Jamaicans. 


Collective Labour Agreements negotiate 
between each Alcan company in the Carib. 
‘ bean, and the respective unions representin; 
the employees, establish wages, fringe bene 


fits, and conditions of employment generally 
{ 


Foreign 


Details are given in the memorandum already 
submitted. The philosophy of training perme-, 
ates the whole structure of Alcan’s activities 
| in the Caribbean, from the management 
group to the hourly paid workers. Details of 
'the comprehensive approach to training and 
enlargement of opportunity for Caribbean 
nationals by Alcan companies in the area are! 
_set out in our supporting memorandum. 


| I hope these remarks may be of assistance 
in highlighting the main points in our memo- 
'randum. Mr. Chairman, my colleagues and I) 
| will do our best to answer questions about 

Alcan in the Caribbean. As you have said, 
/ accompanying me today are Mr. MacKay, 
Alcan Executive Vice President for raw 
materials, whose responsibilities include all 
our operation in the Caribbean, and Mr. 
‘Roach, one of our administrative officers in 
_ Montreal who has a broad knowledge of the 
_area. None of us can be considered experts on 
,the Caribbean, what knowledge we have 
being based largely on our business activities 
as seen from Canada and our resulting gener- 
al interest in the social, economic and politi- 
cal developments in an area of importance to 
us. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Davis. As I have indicated to you, Senator 
Connolly will lead the question period. 


_ Senator Connolly (Oitawa West): Mr. 
Chairman, my only regret is that this superb 

| brief was not before this committee about a 

|} month ago. Early in October we had a meet- 

ing of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
_ Association in Port of Spain. They held meet- 
ings at Chaguaramus in the old U.S. navy 
_base there, where the facilities were excel- 
lent. On the way out we passed a port, a 
dock, a quite extensive installation, and one 
of the delegates, not from the Caribbean, 
asked me what it was. I said it looked like a 
cement mixing plant, that perhaps they were 
- Manufacturing and exporting cement. I wish I 
_ had known it was the pivotal point of take-off , 
for bauxite and alumina, and that a Canadian ' 
_ enterprise was responsible for its installation, 

because it would have given me a good deal 

_ of pride, as I have in this brief, to be able to 
_discuss the extent of the contribution made 
by your company to the economic develop- 
’ ment there. 


-- I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
before proceeding with the questions to Mr. 
' Davis, that I think it would be helpful, not so 
' much to this committee as to the CPA work, 
if we could arrange to send to the leaders of 


ie 


| 
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each delegation at the CPA meeting in Trini- 
dad a copy of this brief. I can supply the 
addresses. To me, this brief points up what 
can be done in the way of development by 
the private sector in the equatorial section of 
the Commonwealth, not only on the business 
side but on the social side as well. On both 
those points the brief speaks for itself. 


oe 


The Chairman: Would you have any objec- 
tion to that, Mr. Davis? 


Mr. Davis: No, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: It would carry your 
approval? 


Mr. Davis: Certainly. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa Wesi): It is some- 
what of a model. It is the kind of thing we 
have been trying to emphasize. In addition to 
the general governmental assistance that is 
given through external aid, CIDA and other 
forms of public support for the economies of 
the third world, the developing world,, 
here we have almost a paragon from the pri- 
vate sector. 

I have perhaps already indicated my first 
question. I noted on page 1 of your brief that 
34.7 per cent of your shares are held in 
Canada. I gather the biggest shareholding is | 
in the United States. Could you tell me in a 
general way whether in the Caribbean coun- 
tries that you touch you are considered to be 
a Canadian rather than an American 
enterprisé? - m 


i 


Mr. Davis: I believe we are considered to 
be a Canadian enterprise in the Caribbean. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Would 
you say that the management decisions, and 
the investment decisions particularly, are the/ 
responsibility of the Canadian company? 


Mr. Davis: Yes, indeed. 


Senator Connolly: And of the subsidiary’ 
Caribbean companies that you have? 


Mr. Davis: Yes indeed, senator. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): So it is 
looked upon as a Canadian venture in the 
private sector, to the mutual advantage of | 
both Canada and the Caribbean area? 


Mr. Davis: Yes, sir. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Good. I 
take it that bauxite is a product that is 
indigenous to tropical and sub-tropical coun- 
tries primarily. Is that a fact? 
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Mr. Davis: Yes, that is generally speaking a 
fact, or perhaps a phenomenon. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): This is a 
little outside your own sphere of activity, but 
are there other properties in the equatorial 
Commonwealth comparable to the prospects 
that you find in the Caribbean, in Africa and 
South East Asia? 


Mr. Davis: In Commonwealth countries? 
Australia is becoming an important source of 
Deane and alumina. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Australia 
is scarcely a developing country though. 


Mr. Davis: It is hardly “a developing coun- 
try.” We have bauxite deposits in Johore, 
Malaysia, and this, of course, is a Common- 

ealth operation. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Yes. 


Mr. Davis: We have bauxite deposits in 
Ghana, but they are undeveloped. 


Senator (Otiawa West): But 


could be. 


Connolly 


Mr. Davis: There are bauxite deposits in 
Fiji, which are in process of being developed 
by a Japanese company associated with 
Alcan. Mr. MacKay, can you think of any 
other Commonwealth areas where we have 

’ deposits? 


Mr. D. D. MacKay, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Alcan Aluminium Limited: No. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I wonder 
if I could go a little further. You have 
restricted yourself to bauxite and the products 
which flow from that. I am sure your geolo- 
gists have knowledge of this. Within the 
Commonwealth Caribbean, would you say 
there are other natural products that could be 
developed by the private sector from Canada 
to the mutual advantage of the two countries 
concerned? I am talking about the extractive 
jindustry. 


“Mr. Davis: I cannot offhand think of any 
industrial products which would seem to call 
ee natural development in this area. Can you, 

r. MacKay? 


Mr. MacKay: There has been some attempt 
at that—there is. _a manganese deposit at 
Guyana and there are some base metals in 

\ Guyana—but not to any great extent. 


The Chairman: I think that there has also 
been some activity concerning copper in 
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Jamaica, has there not? But they have been \ 
generally quite small deposits. 


Mr. MacKay: Yes. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I know 
they had oil there at one time. 


Mr. MacKay: There 
searching for oil. 


is an interest in 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): But I do 
not know that it has been discovered in . 
quantity. 

Now, in regard to the aluminum plants in 
the Caribbean, would you care to discuss the 
time which might have been taken by the 
company to train local workers for this oper- 
ation, and whether you had any discourage- 
ment, initially? What is the present position 
in respect of the supply of personnel and the 
(erage of the government in any of the 
three countries that you discuss here? 


Mr. Davis: I should answer that the train- | 
ing process is a continual process in our oper- | 
ations, and I am speaking particularly of 
Guyana and Jamaica, where the operations | 
jare on a large industrial scale as compared. to 
Trinidad. 


We, as has been stated in the memorandum, | 
go through quite a training process both at | 
the hourly-paid level and at the managerial 
level, and at the managerial level we do it not | 
only locally but also by sending personnel 
overseas to universities in Canada, and to 
business management schools, including the > 
ne we operate in Geneva. 

The progress, generally speaking, has been 
good although I think one must say that. 
productivity in the area is low compared to > 
pee American standards. One of the prob- 
ems involved in the recruitment and training 
of local staff, both at the hourly-paid and 
managerial levels, is that, frequently, we 
train people who then leave us, either to 
immigrate to other countries or to work for 
other companies in the area. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): In other 
words, your company has a brain drain too. 


Mr. Davis: We do have a brain drain. I was | 
speaking yesterday with Mr. Barker, the 
managing director of our Jamaican opera- 
tions, who told me that we do lose quite a), 
number of our trained foremen and crafts-' 
men, particularly to North America, and that) 
at the managerial level, we lose graduate staff 
both to other companies in Jamaica and to 
/North America as well. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Do most 


or do they stay in the islands? 


eturn. I was glad to hear, in talking to Mr. 
one of our recruiters from Alcan Jamaica 


the universities and West Indian organiza- 
tions, where he has been able to encourage 
some well-trained graduate people to go back 
to Jamaica. Frequently, these are people who 


Way drain. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I suppose, 
too, that from the point of view of the gener- 
al economy of the island in question, at least 


industries are bolstering another element in 
the economy there. 


Mr. Davis: I am sure that is true, Senator. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): On page 5 
of your brief you talk about developments in 
Brazil and in Guinea. Will that produce much 
employment, and would you say what the 
availability of the skills that are in those 
countries would be for your development? Do 
you have to start from the beginning in the 
case of these people? 


_ Mr. Davis: Senator Connolly, I would say in 
the case of Guinea that we will have to start 
with extensive training of people. In the case 
of Brazil, I am not sure I have the answer. It 
depends upon whether we can recruit in the 
more industrialized area of Brazil, which I 
velieve will be unlikely because our Brazilian 
bauxite operation will be on the Amazon 
River. To the extent that we recruit locally in 
the Amazon area, I am sure it will call for 
extensive training. Perhaps Mr. MacKay can 


supplement that. 


| Mr. MacKay: I think that is correct, sir. 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Do you 


Say, in Jamaica or in Guyana? 


) Mr, Davis: Oh, no, sir. I feel quite 
welcomed. 


people welcome it, too? 
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of these people who leave go to the mainland{ 


Mr. Davis: At the foreman and craftsman 
levels most of them appear to leave the 
island. At the graduate level many remain in 
Jamaica and some of those who do leave 


arker yesterday, that we have recently sent 


Limited, to England and to Canada to visit 


had been with us before. It is not all a one-’ 


those who leave you to go to other local \ 


i any resistance to this training program, } 
sure it is} 


_ Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): And the, 
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Mr. Davis: Yes, sir. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): May I 
speak for a moment about the Saguenay 
Shipping and your other local “transportation 
in the area? Would you say that the majority 
of the workers, on the basis of percentage, 
are from the Caribbean on that line? 


Mr. Davis: Not in the field of shipping, no, 
sir. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): They do 
not work on the boats? 


Mr. Davis: Perhaps I should say that we 
have in our fleet four ships that are crewed 
by Caribbean nationals. Part of the reason for 
this is that many, if not most of the ships in 
our fleet are chartered vessels that are 


crewed by the nationals of the owners, such \ 
as Norwegian, British, Italian and so forth. ' 


Senator Belisle: Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to add to the comments that were made 
by Senator Connolly regarding the Trinidad 
trip. I agree with his suggestion that this very 
good brief should be mailed to all delegates. I 
do so for the reason that I was one of those 
who went by the plant on many occasions, 
and on at least three occasions I asked three 
different persons who were travelling with 
me what place that was, and, although I, 
myself, thought it was a cement plant, I was 
never told that it had any Canadian connec- 
tion at all. 

Incidentally, in early April the Dunlop 
people, who were appearing before the 
Science Policy Committee at that time, said 
that they had parent companies in the West 
Indies. After the meeting, I asked them if 
they had anything in Trinidad and Tobago 
and they said, through correspondence, that it 
was arranged for that company to be received 
by all groups, and, more precisely, it was 
the Canadian representative who expressed 
the gratitude from all the people. But I 
should like to ask just one question. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Perhaps 
you should have had a sign up. 


Senator Belisle: Yes, because I did not 
know that you were even a part owner of the 
company. 


Mr. Davis: Perhaps we should carry the | 
flag a little better than we do. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): You carry 


the flag well. 


| 
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Senator Grosart: In fact, you fly it down 
here. 


Senator Belisle: In previous hearings the 
committee has heard of the involvement of 
Saguenay in general cargo shipments south- 
ward, and mainly bulk bauxite and alumina 
shipments northbound. The committee was 
also informed that Saguenay was studying 
various approaches to expanding its cargo 
services in both directions. 

My question is this: Does Saguenay antici- 
late a growth in the demand for a north- 
bound general cargo service? Before you 
answer that I should say that I had the privi- 
lege of being in Vancouver last week, and I 
visited the whole port of Vancouver in com- 
pany with Senator Hastings and Senator 
Sparrow. There were approximately 200 
cargo ships in the harbour, less than ten of 
which were Canadian, and we had to be told 
that they were Canadian. None of them were 
loading grain. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, one that was unloading sugar was from 
Saguenay, but it was borrowed from a 
German fleet. 


Mr. Davis: Senator, many of the vessels in 
the fleet are chartered vessels, and, therefore, 
they fly under the flags of Norway, Germany, 
‘England, or other countries. The number of 
vessels that we own outright is very, very 
small. 

Perhaps I should supplement my answer, 
subject to what Mr. MacKay may say. The 
main purpose of our shipping operation is to 
carry bulk cargo. While we do carry general 
cargo and, to a limited extent, passengers, 
that is not our reason for being. To the extent 
that we can supplement our basic activities 
by carrying general cargo, or bulk cargo of 
another variety, then we naturally do so in 
order to run an efficient shipping operation, 
but this is not our raison d’étre. 

Would you agree with that, Mr. MacKay? 


Mr. MacKay: Yes. 


Senator Belisle: Thank you. I have some 
other questions, but I know that Senator 
Fergusson has a question, and she has to 
attend another meeting. 


Senator Quari: Yes, we have to attend a 
meeting of the Committee on Poverty, but I 
should like to say that I have seen your 
aluminum bridge. Is that the only bridge built 
of aluminum? 


Mr. Davis: To my knowledge, senator, it is 
the only one on such a scale. 
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Senator Quart: Well, Quebec has that. | 
Then there is the aluminum domed theatre at 
Waikiki, and that is something fantastic too. 


Mr. Davis: Well... | 


Senator Quart: I am speaking of Kaiser’s— © 
maybe that was built by a competitor. 


The Chairman: Senator Quart, perhaps we | 
can induce you back after you have attended 
the meeting of the Committee on Poverty. I 
know that Senator Carter has a question also. 


Senator Carter: I would prefer to wait 
until we return. The quicker we go, the 
quicker we will be back. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): You told 
me about Saguenay shipping at the interna- 
tional or long haul end, but what about the 
element from Mackenzie to Chaguaramas. Do 
locals work in that operation? 


Senator Rattenbury: I would think that 
they would be crewed by local people. 


Mr. Davis: That is right. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): So there 
is a further area of skill required to be devel- 
oped there, and it has been developed, I 
gather. 

On page 9 of your brief you refer to the 
ompany town in Guyana, which in some 
respects, I suppose, resembles a company. 
own operated by the pulp and paper industry 
in Canada. What is the social impact of an 
establishment of that kind in that area. Has 
the creation of a company town in that area 
aused some difficulties? 


Mr. Davis: When the company moved in, it) 
seemed the right and proper thing to do, and | 
I believe it was the right and proper thing to | 
jh Our policy today, however, is to encourage 
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he nationals and our employees to take a 
greater interest in the town and to acquire 
property, and to play down the company’s 
role in community development as a paternal- 
istic one. That has created problems for us, 
as I am sure it has for every company tome 
jin other parts of the world. 

There has, however, been another problem, 
in that the company town of Mackenzie,’ 
which is on one side of the river, has a 
relatively high standard as compared to the; 
town across the river, which is more heavily. 
populated. ) 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): What is it 
called? 


Mr. Davis: It is called Wismar. This has 
inevitably created problems and friction. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Do people 
from Wismar work in the company’s plant? 


Mr. Davis: Yes, sir, they do. Would you like 
to speak to that, Mr. MacKay? 


Wismar and Mackenzie comprises 
30,000 people. There is certainly need for 
further facilities in the Wismar area in order 
to bring it up to standard. I think that that is‘ 
part of the problem. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa Wesi): Generally, 
speaking, would you not think that in a devel- 
oping country like Guyana the establishment 
of a town of that kind would encourage the 
| public authorities to think in terms of those) 
standards, even for their establishment settle- 
“ments? Would it not be an encouragement to} 
them to try to meet those standards, especial-' 
ly if you are backing off, as you describe it, 
from a paternalistic attitude towards the; 
town? 


__ Mr. Davis: I believe so, senator. 

; 

| Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): You see, I 
| am thinking not only of Guyana, but of pos- 
sibilities of this kind in other areas of the, 
. equatorial commonwealth. 


You say at page 8 of your brief that 22 per 


cent of the alumina that is produced—lI forget) 


which country you are dealing with there. 
_ The Chairman: It is Guyana. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Who gets ' 
the foreign exchange credit there? I suppose 
‘it is Guyana, is it? 


Mr. Davis: Yes, sir. Except for overseas 
expenditures and remittance of profits, the 
foreign exchange accrues to the countries 
involved. I can give you a breakdown of those \ 
figures, if you would like to have them. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): As a 
result of your exercising your corporate 
powers in those islands, and doing what you 
can within the economy, you are also provid-| 
ing them with foreign exchange. 


Mr. Davis: Yes, sir, to a very significant 
extent. 


_ Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Could I 
speak about page 9 and the hydro develop- 


incidentally I am talking about page 9 of the 
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Mr. MacKay: The whole municipal area of | 
about 


ment that you describe there? Mr. Chairman, \ 
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brief, which will not necessarily be page 9 in 
the transcript that comes out, so perhaps I 
had better try to identify it a little better. It is 
really in relation to Guyana. Will you get 
either a tax incentive or any public assistance 
for the development of the hydro facilities 
that are described at that point in the brief? 


Mr. Davis: Senator Connolly, the plan is. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): 
want corporate secrets. 


I do not 


Mr. Davis: No, sir. It has been the plan all 
along that any hydro electric development 
would be undertaken by the Government and \ 
not by the company. 


The Chairman: Is it a fair question, Mr. 
Davis, to ask you in relation to this the size 
of the contribution made by the Government 
to the cost of this study in comparison to your | 
$150,000? 


Mr. Davis: I am afraid I do not have the 
answer to that. 


Mr. E. H. Roach, Alcan Aluminium Limited: 
The study was carried out by the United 
Nations. There was a contribution to the cost 
by the Guyana Government, but I am not 
sure of the proportion. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): But the 


company also contributed. 


Mr. Davis: Yes, sir. 


ee 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Supposing 
you do get that development there—I am not 
asking this in any Canadian selfish sense— 
but would that development adversely affect | 
the volume of business done at Arvida or 
Kitimat? Could I put it this way: Is the world 
demand for aluminum and aluminum prod- 
ucts growing to the point where both can be 
used? 


Mr. Davis: Senator, it would certainly be 
our hope and our expectation. To the extent 
that we can have any control over the situa- 
tion, having regard to the fact that the 
growth in aluminum is significant and should | 
continue to be significant, we would expect 
that if we were to put in a smelter in Guyana 
it would not adversely affect production in 


Canada. 


—_— 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): In other. 
words both can go and both can go well in\ 
your expectation? 


Mr. Davis: That is our expectation. 
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The Chairman: Is this true even on the 
short term? 


Mr. Davis: It would, might I say, be true 
today. Let us hope that it would continue to 
be true, although we do anticipaté, looking 
some years ahead, that there may be over 
capacity in the world as a whole. 


Senator Rattenbury: Where is the develop- 
ment expected to take place? At Kaieteur 
Falls or where? 


Mr. Davis: No, Tiboku Falls. 


Senator that the 


Demerara? 


Ratienbury: Is on 


Mr. Davis: No, sir, it is on the Mazaruni 
\River, to the west of the Demerara River. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Obviously 
Senator Rattenbury Knows his geography 


down there. This is not a question, but on } 


, page 10 you refer to the public development 


iain in Guyana being $160 million, and | 


Demba’s development program being $63 mil- 
lion. I want to emphasize that because it 
hows the extent to which the private sector 
pie contribute to the general economic 


development under circumstances that are . 


favourable. 


On page 11 you refer to Sprostons. I take it 
that it is mainly a construction and shipbuild- 
fing organization; is that correct? 


Mr. Davis: I would describe Sprostons as a 
jack of all trades. In Guyana it involves itself 
n shipbuilding, general mechanical repair 

ork, the handling of heavy equipment, 
aluminum fabricating, and almost any line of 
effort which can be of assistance to our over- 
all activities in the area. It also handles ship- 
ping activities at the port end. I believe the 
river pilots are employed by Sprostons in 
Guyana. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa Wesi): So again 
you are diversifying the development of skills 
Mor the area which would not be there if 
t had not been for your own activity and I 
suppose ultimately because of the natural 
resource that is there. 


Mr. Davis: It certainly has resulted in devel- 
oping skills. It we had not done it, others 
might well have, so I do not think we should 
necessarily take credit for that. 
¢ 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): No, but 
you have done it and I want to emphasize 
that having it and taken the commercial risk 
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you should certainly, before this committee, 
get a great deal of the credit for it. I know 
hat there are other organizations that are 
doing similar things there, but we like to talk 
about our own. 


/ I refer to page 13, with reference to Jamai- 
ca. While perhaps the question is answered on 
page 14, I was going to ask whether you got 
any help on the establishment of the port at | 
Esquivel, but I gather that you did. Perhaps 
the government built that port. 


Mr. Davis: That was an Alcan development. 
However, I believe I am right in saying that 
we received for our port development the 
same incentives as we received for the devel- 
opment of our alumina facilities. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): So there 
was some government support. I was most 
interested, and I am sure every member of 
the committee was, to read about your activi- 
ties in the field of reafforestation and agricul- 
ural productivity. Surely this is not some- 
hing that enures to the financial advantage 
of your company? I take it that there are no 
rofits to be taken out of this activity. It is 
more in the nature of a build-up of services 
for the community at large. Am I right? 


Mr. Davis: Yes, senator, you are right. Our 
gricultural activities are not profitable per 
e. Our whole philosophy has been to put the 
‘land to maximum utilization, because we have | 
acquired extensive land areas in Jamaica, 
both because we wish to be a good citizen 
and because the government is most anxious 
fo see agriculture developed. We have done > 

hat we can to develop agriculture and 

evelop the land as effectively as we think it 
can be developed. 


| 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Are you | 
seeing results? 


» Mr. Davis: Yes sir, we are seeing results in 
terms of productivity but not in terms of 
profits. 


Senator Grosart: Are you going beyond the 
statutory requirements? The Jamaica law is: 


very strict in this connection. 
( 

Mr. Davis: We have received a clean bill of 
health under the Land Utilization Act with | 
one exception which I believe is minor. I] 
think it is fair to say our reputation in this | 
field is good and the government feels we! 
have done a good job in this area. | 


Senator Grosari: I have been there and | 
looked at it. What are the statutory require-: 
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ments? I think we are generally interested in 
this because of the very broad effort of these 
Caribbean countries to protect themselves 
from the wrong kind of exploitation. 


Mr. Roach: There are two 
requirements. One is that we have to restore 
land that we mine to the same ae iad 
or state that we find it in. 


not be very high. 


Mr. Roach: No, that is the statutory obliga- 
tion which was there when we first started 
‘operating in Jamaica. A more recent statutory 
obligation is that all owners of more than 100 
acres of land are required to develop their 
land to maximum productivity. We anticipat- 
ed this obligation and we have received a 


clean bill of health under that act, which was | 


enacted comparatively recently. 
} 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I take it 


you do open pit mining there? 

\ tt eee | 

| Mr. Davis: Yes. 

_ Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): When you 
restore it, do you do it in such a way that it 


can be used for agricultural or some other 
purposes? 


_ Mr. Davis: The mined areas we have re- 
stored have been put into grass in some 
instances, and in some instances into crop 
farming, yams and things of that nature, with 
good results, I understand. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): 
15 of the brief you talk about Jamaica. I am 


impressed with the fact that you are estab-. 


lishing some light industry there. I am also 
impressed with the support you have given to 
education and the training of people, even if 
they do not all come to your company or stay 
with your company. I think that activity is 
something we as Canadians can be very 
proud of. It needs no comment other than 
what you have said in your brief. 

_ The same kind of comment applies to page 
19 of the brief, where you talk about the 
community ventures in Guyana. I notice there 
that 50% of the male management is Guya- 
nese. I take it that the non-managerial groups 
are almost 100% Guyanese? 

| ‘Mr. Davis: Yes, sir. 

_ Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): You also 
talk about “Caribbeanization,” which is a 
mouthful, and the question of equity holdings. 
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statutory” developed in Canada, where there is a cso 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): That may 


At page, 


3247 
Is there any real pool of capital there which 
would enable the Caribbean peoples of these 
various islands to acquire equity interests in 
your enterprise? I can understand that the 
same problem is developing there as has 


to have as much of the equity owned in the 


‘country where the venture is being devel- 


oped. The pool in Canada is not enough for 
our requirements. That is obvious, I think. I 
suppose relatively speaking the same applies 
in the Caribbean islands, does it? 


Mr. Davis: I am sure that is correct. In the 
private sector particularly the pool of capital 
is not very large, and if we were to offer, for | 
example, public participation in our fabricat-! 
ing activities, if we could raise the equivalent 
of two million dollars (Jamaican) locally from | 
private sources that would be good. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): 
would be Canadian $2,700,000.00? 


: Yes, that 


That | 


Mr. Davis: 
magnitude. 


sir, order of 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): In other 
words, what you seem to be doing—correct 
ime if I am wrong—is getting the enterprise 
‘going, it is public generally, and when it is a. 
viable operation it becomes possible for locals’ 
to acquire an equity holding in it if they 
wish? 

Mr. Davis: I would say that is true in the 
case of our fabricating activities. We have not 
visualized offering local equity participation 
in our basic bauxite and alumina activities in 
the area. Our reasoning has gone along the 
following lines. Both bauxite and alumina are 
one link in a long production _process through“ 
to metal, and we felt if there were sharehold- 
ers at every link in the stage of a singl 
production process we would inevitably end 
up with basic conflicts of interest. 

There is also a further technical reason, 
which is that these large projects in both | 
Guyana and Jamaica have been financed by 
the Aluminum Company of Canada, our main 
operating company in Canada, which in turn 
has raised large amounts of debt. Many of | 
these debt instruments prohibit the sale of 
the equity of our operations in the raw 
material area without the approval of the + 
debt holders, which approval, particularly in 
the case of debt held by a large number of 
people unknown to us, would, we believe, be 
very difficult to obtain. So there are, we 
believe, both sound business reasons as well 


\ 
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4 as technical reasons that have led us to feel 
we would be ill-advised to offer equity par- 
ticipation at the bauxite and alumina levels. 
We have, however, always encouraged, to the 
extent we can, Jamaican or Guyanese partici- 
pation in the activities of the company as a 
i whole. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Quite. I 
‘take it they can buy the shares on the market? 


Mr. Davis: Unfortunately, sir, as a result of 
| the sterling regulations it is difficult for 
nationals of Jamaica and nationals of Guyana 
to acquire shares in the Canadian company 
without serious impediment. 


Vv 


The Chairman: Have you considered, Mr. 
Davis, in that light listing your shares on the 
London Stock Exchange? 


Mr. Davis: We are listed. 


The Chairman: Then why is there a dif- 
ficulty for the nationals of Jamaica and 
Guyana? 


Mr. Davis: Because under the sterling regu- 
lations they pay a premium over the dollar 
ivalue of the stock. 


Senaior Connolly (Ottawa West): So that is 
‘not under your control or under the control of 
the local Caribbean government? 


Mr. Davis: That is correct, senator. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): This is 
my last question, and I apologize for taking so 
long. This question arises not out of my own 
mind but out of an article by Richard Alfred, 
‘which I read in the Winnipeg Free Press of 
‘November 22, headed “Black Power in Jamai- 
‘ea.” It talks about: 


...lush hotels of the north coast resorts, 
Montego Bay and Ocho Rios, have been 
built largely with foreign capital. Control 
of the tourist industry is in foreign 
hands. Profits are being made by pre- 
dominantly foreign-owned companies. A 
look at the roster of hotels seems to lend 
eredence to the black power complaint: 
Hilton, Sheraton, Holiday Inn—even a 
Playboy Club. 


I must get down there with the Chairman and 

some of my colleagues sometime! He goes on 
to say: 

Besides foreign control of tourism, island 

black power advocates are lashing out at 

\ foreign domination of bauxite. Jamaica is 
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the world’s leading producer of this min-|\ 
eral from which aluminum is made. 
...Last year American and Canadian 
companies, which have an _ absolute 
monopoly on the island’s bauxite, dug out 
8.3 million tons of the red dust. Only 
recently have the companies decided to 
begin processing bauxite in Jamaica, and 
thus contribute a higher percentage of 
the profits from bauxite to the island’s 
economy... 

Most of the more than 100 firms that 
have settled on the island in the last five 
years...are foreign-owned. 


They settled “at the encouragement of the 
Jamaician Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion”. 

‘In Jamaica, 98 per cent of the people are 
black; the other two per cent control all 
the wealth.’ 


This is the tenor of the article. I wondered 
whether you might have some comment to 
make about that. I know it is a many faceted 
question with all kinds of ramifications. 


Mr. Davis: Well, Senator Connolly, we are 
alert to some of these developments which 
are occurring. We believe that areas such as 
Jamaica and Guyana—the lesser developed 
areas that are basically short of capital—can 
use their capital to better advantage in areas 
other than those in which we may be operat-. 
ing. We believe that, effectively, the govern- 
ments and the people of Jamaica and Guyana 
are partners with us in the profitability of our 
enterprises in the two countries, although the 
entire risk capital has been invested by us. 


These forces are at work in many parts of ; 
the world, but we believe basic economic 
sense should prevail and that these countries 
would use their resources in areas that they 
can develop better themselves. | 


I should perhaps add that we believe that 
the equity participation which has come into 
these countries from Canada has brought not 
only profits and income and foreign exchange, 
to the countries, but technological ane 
managerial skills as well. | 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): And 
taxes. 


Mr. Davis: And taxes, yes, sir. On balance. 
we feel that economic sense would dictate 
that the governments use their capital in 
other areas to better advantage. 


| 


Foreign 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Thank 
you very much, indeed. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Davis, in this commit- 
tee we have been trying, without any success 
at all, to assess the economic magnitude of 
the Canadian presence in the Caribbean, par- 
ticularly in the Commonwealth Caribbean. 
One figure at least in your brief would seem 
‘to give the lie to some of the figures we have 
had as to the total size of the Canadian 
investment there. In fact, one figure we had 
very recently would indicate that the Alcan 
investment of $300 million was out of a total 
of $356 million, which is obviously not cor- 
rect. Would you venture a guess as to what 
your $300 million investment in the Carib- 
bean would be as a percentage of the total 
Canadian investment? It is a difficult ques- 
tion, but would you venture a guess from 
your experience there? It could be only a 
guess, because we have been told that in 
Canada there are no figures indicating the 
specific investments that Canadians have in 
other countries. It amazes us that this is so, 
but we are told that it is. 


Mr. Davis: Senator, my best guess would 
be, I fear, very far off the mark. I feel com- 
| pletely ignorant on that subject. I can identify 
‘many Canadian investments in the Caribbean, 
but I can not put a price tag on them. 


Senator Grosart: In your own figures you 
_show as components of the $300 million, $179 
‘million in Jamaica and $65.5 million in 
| Guyana. 


Mr. Davis: The actual figure for Guyana is 
$120 million. 

_ The Chairman: May I refer Senator Grosart 
to page 8 of the brief, where the second sen- 


| 
} 
ae shows the Guyana investment at $120 
million. 


| Senator Grosart: What is that $65.5 million 
| figure, then? 


_ Mr, MacKay: That is the figure in the value 
of alumina export from Jamaica. 


Senator Grosart: Thank you. 

| Mr. Chairman, I should like to draw atten- 
tion to some other figures. The investment 
| figure is $300 million; total employees, 9,000; 
the value of exports: Guyana, $46 million, 
and Jamaica, $65.5 million. Incidentally, that 
is the figure I was confusing. Taxes and roy- 
alties: Guyana, $4.7 million; Jamaica, $11.5 
million. 
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I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that other 
Canadian investments should be capable of 
being added up and we should be given fig- 
ures, along the lines of these figures, as well 
as other economic indicators, because it is 
obviously an absurdity for us to sit here 
making an inquiry into Canadian Caribbean 
relationships, if we do not know what the 
financial dimension of it is. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I wonder 
if the committee might not pass that question, 
Mr. Chairman, to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and ask them to go to work on it? 
We have trade commissioners and high com- 
missioners; we have Canadians all over 
Guyana. I think it is a vitally important type 
of question for us to have answered. 


The Chairman: Senator Connolly, we are 
going to direct that question to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and, moreover, we have 
had numerous witnesses here, none of whom 
have been able to come up with an answer, 
and it is an answer we are determined to find 
out. We will approach the department of sta- 
tistics and do our best to get what we can 
from them, and, as Senator Grosart points 
out, there is some relevancy in these taxes 
that are paid, and we will work it all together 
and come up with some kind of answer. 

I sympathize with Mr. Davis in his inability 
to answer the direct question. 

Related to the taxes that are paid in Jamai- 
ca and in Guyana, Mr. Davis, one is in excess 
of being double the other, although I note 
that the Guyanese tax by 1972, you feel, will 
be at a comparable level. The disparity of 
these two taxes intrigued me. I wondered if 
you had an explanation for that. 


Mr. Davis: Yes, Mr. Chairman. The basic 
reason why our taxes in Guyana have been 
relatively lower than our taxes in Jamaica in 
recent years is that we have been running 
through the period of financial incentive 
granted by the Guyanese Government to 
assist the development of many of our recent 
capital projects, including a tax- free period. 
We have received investment allowances, and 
a five-year tax free period for the alumina 
plant, and we have been running through a 
resulting period of low tax revenue. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): That 
should be an incentive for other enterprises 
in other Commonwealth equatorial countries, 
should it not? 


Mr. Davis: Yes. 


t 
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Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): There is a 
precedent there? 


Mr. Davis: Yes. 


- Senator Grosart: This may also be a dif- 
ficult question, Mr. Davis, but on the figures 
Senator Aird has just referred to, I think it 
was for 1968, the total return in taxes, royal- 
ties and similar sources to Guyana was $4.7 
million and to Jamaica $11.5 million. Have 
you-ever estimated what percentage that is of 
the total budget of these countries? I am 
sorry to be asking these difficult questions, 
but we have to find these figures out piece- 
meal because nobody seems to have the total 
figures. 


Mr. Davis: Senator, I am afraid I cannot 
give you those figures off the top of my head, 
and I do not think we have them with us, ex- 
cept I think I can properly say that our tax 
contribution to both countries is a significant 
contribution relative to their total tax take. 


Senator Grosart: You could not guess at its 
general order of magnitude? 


Mr. Davis: I would rather not guess it. I 
would rather, if we may, make a study of 
that and submit more accurate figures than I 
could possibly give you here. I think we could 
do this, if the committee so wished. 


The Chairman: We would be very pleased 
to receive those figures. 


Senator Grosart: Another question perhaps 
of the same sort. $46 million export earnings 
in Guyana are 37 per cent of the total; and 
$65.5 million in Jamaica are 28 per cent of 
the total. What are the other sources? These 
are very high percentages for one company to 
be bringing into countries—37 per cent of the 
total in the case of Guyana and 28 per cent in 
the case of Jamaica. Generally speaking, what 
are their other sources of export earnings? 


Mr. Davis: Other 
alumina? 


Senator Grosart: Other than the 28 and the 
37 per cent you are bringing in. 


than our bauxite and 


Mr. Davis: In Jamaica there are several 
other aluminum producers currently export- 
ing sizable tonnages of bauxite and who are 
just beginning to produce alumina. The 
exports of bauxite by the American producers 
in Jamaica have undoubtedly contributed 
very significantly to the total exports from 
Jamaica. There are, over and above that, sub- 
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stantial exports of sugar and other agricul- 
tural products such as citrous, bananas and 
coffee. 

In the case of Guyana there is one other 
bauxite miner, and his exports would contrib- 
ute significantly to the total exports of 
Guyana. There is, in addition, both the export 
of sugar and, I believe, a fairly significant 
export of rice. 


Senator Grosart: We might conclude, in a 
rough way, that bauxite and alumina exports | 
contribute close to 50 per cent of the export 
earnings of both these countries. 


Mr. Davis: Yes, I would think so, senator; 
and in the case of Jamaica there is vast 
expansion being undertaken in the field of 
alumina production and bauxite exports. 


Senator Grosart: What is the estimated life- 
time of the deposits in each of these 
countries? 

’¥/ Mr. Davis: In the case of our activities in 
Jamaica, we have reserves which could sup- 
port us for 35 to, perhaps, 60 years. In the 
case of Guyana I think it would be a mini- 
mum of 30 years. I do not feel I can speak 
authoritatively with regard to the reserves of 
our competitors in the area, but I believe 
them to be significant and on a scale generally 
comparable to our own. Would you agree 
with that, Mr. MacKay? | 


Mr. MacKay: Yes, I would. 


The Chairman: These are at current rates 
of production, are they? 


Mr. Davis: Yes, 
production. 


at current rates of 


Senator Grosart: So there is no immediate 
problem but, obviously, some time in the not-) 
too-distant future there is going to be @ 
problem. 


Mr. Davis: If one looks ahead 35, 40, 50 
years—though I might qualify that by saying 
that although Mr. MacKay is not a geologist, | 
geologists are notoriously conservative. | 


The Chairman: Not 
geologists. 


always Canadian 


Senator Grosart: Your last remark does a 
apply to some stocks I have bought. * 


Mr. Davis: I should say, “in the field o 
bauxite”! 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): And you 
have continuing expansion programs? | 


Foreign 


' Mr. Davis: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: How do you define “in- 
_vestment’’? On page 12 you show $179 million 
in Jamaica and you say that the local annual 
expenditures are running at $33 million annu- 
‘ally. What do you put into the investment 
‘package? 

} 

t 
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Mr. Davis: Our total assets before reserves 
are the figures we have used. The balance 
‘sheet figure would be somewhat different 
‘because we would deduct depreciation from 
the fixed capital. 


| Senator Grosart: But this $179 million 
would not then all be money from outside the 
‘country; some of it woud be earned surplus 
‘put back in? 


Mr. Davis: Yes, sir, I believe you are right: 
‘some of it would be earned surplus, but not a 
very large amount, in my opinion. Is that 
right, Mr. MacKay? 


Mr. MacKay: I think that is right. 


Senator Grosart: So the off-shore total 
would be close to these figures you have 
| ‘given? 

| Mr. Davis: Yes, the projects have been 
financed virtually entirely from outside, and 
all the capital has gone in from outside the 
areas. 


Senator Grosart: Have you attempted to 
estimate the balance of payments’ drain on 
your dividends in relation to the Jamaican 


‘and Guyana operations? 


_ Mr. Davis: 
around? 


Senator, could I turn that 


| ' Senator Grosart: I am speaking in Canadian 
terms, and I should say I am fully aware of 
_ the figures you can put against that. 


Mr, Davis: Could I turn that around, sena- 
‘tor, in this sense—and these are rough orders 
of magnitude: In Guyana in the year 1968 our 
local expenditures, including taxes, were of 
‘the order of $22 million. Our total value of 
alumina, bauxite and other exports was $46 
‘Million. The net contribution to the economy 
and foreign exchange of Guyana would be of 
the order of $22 million. We had, in addition, 
‘Overseas expenditures of $10.3 million, 
depreciation of $7.2 million and a profit of 
$6.5 million. Now, in addition to the daily or 
yearly operations we have, of course, invested 
large amounts of capital in both Guyana and 
Jamaica and most of that capital remains 
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within the country. In the case of Guyana our 
company owes the Aluminum Company of 
Canada $56 million. This is evidence of the 
degree of capital which has gone in. 


Regarding Jamaica, our local expenditures 
in 1968 were of the order of $33 million and 
our total value of exports was $65 million. 
Our contribution to the local economy can be 
stated as $33 million going into the net econo-- 
my, plus whatever we have put in, in the way 
of fixed capital. 


Senator Grosart: What is your profit figure 
there as against the $6.5 million? 


Mr. Davis: In the case of Guyana, it is $6.5 
million and in the case of Jamaica it is $16 
million. 


Senator Grosart: That would be operating 
profit, which would not take into account any 
interest on the original investment? 


Mr. Davis: No, sir. 


Senator Grosart: This would be profit on 
the year’s operations only? 


Mr. Davis: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: It also accounts perhaps for 
the disparity of the taxes paid. 


Mr. Davis: It would, yes. 


Senator Grosart: You speak of your partici- 
pation in Guyana in the national development 
plan. I recall the figures, that you will be 
contributing 75 per cent of the export earning 
sector. Do you work closely with the govern- 
ment in setting up a plan like this or is it 
accidental that your share of it should be so 
high? 


Mr. Davis: This, sir, I think should be con- 
sidered accidental. It is merely a comparison 
of our capital program relative to the 
governments. 


Senator Grosart: Do you sit down with the 
governments when they come up with these 
national development plans? 


Mr. Davis: No, sir. 
Senator Grosart: They do not ask you in? 


Mr. Davis: No, sir. I think it is fair to say 
that we are not consulted on their develop- 
ment programs. Would you agree with that? 


Mr. MacKay: Yes. 


Mr. Roach: Yes. May I make one point, sir? 
I believe there may be some misunderstand- 
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ing. The figures we gave for the company’s 
development plan were not part of the 
government’s development plan. They are two 
separate plans. We are saying that the 
government’s development plan amounts to so 
much and that our own development plan is 
so much and then comparing the figures. 


Senator Grosari: So that your results, in 
terms of earnings in the earning sector, were 
not part of the government plan? 


Mr. Davis: No, sir. 


Senator Grosart: How could the govern- 
ment, in making a plan, leave out the contri- 
bution you are going to make? 


Mr. Davis: Undoubtedly the government 
took our operations into consideration, as far 
as income is concerned, but the figures which 
have been given in our memorandum are the 
respective development capital expenditure 
programs of the company and of the 
government. 


Senator Grosart: It did not read that way to 
me; perhaps I should read it again. In other 
words, you are comparing public expenditure 
with private expenditure? 


Mr. Davis: Yes, sir. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Contrast- 
ing? 


Mr. Davis: Yes, sir. 


Senator Grosart: I took it that the national 
development plan was a comprehensive 
assessment of the total income and outgo for 
Guyana. 


Mr. Davis: No, sir. We may have misled 
you there. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): You did 
not mislead me, but I am glad Senator Gro- 
sart has made the point that it does show the 
contribution the private sector makes and the 
percentage of it in relation to what the gov- 
ernment does. I am not being critical of the 
government when I say this. 


Senator Grosari: I am not surprised at that 
answer. I have heard the same complaint 
from Canadian industry about not being con- 
sulted on some of these national development 
plans. We have heard it in committees in this 
room. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Robichaud: Some of the questions I 
had in mind to ask have been asked by Sena- 
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tor Grosart and answered. However, I would 
like to ask another question of Mr. Davis 
relating to the paragraph dealing with labour 
relations, wages and employee benefits. On 
page 22, you mentioned that in Guyana—for 
example, you have an agreement which pro- 
vides for a minimum rate of pay equivalent 
to $5.56 per day in Canadian dollars which, if 
you work it out, on a 40-hour week basis, it is 
equivalent to something like $27.80 weekly, 
and $120 per month, while in Jamaica the 
minimum wage is $1.067 an hour, which is. 
again the equivalent of $40 weekly, and $175 
monthly. Now, these figures may not seem too 
high, but you mentioned also in your brief 
that they are supplemented by fringe benefits 
which form a significant addition to these 
hourly rates. Also, when you compare them to 
the per capita national income level of $269 
in Guyana in 1965 they seem quite high. You 
are giving us the minimum wage. What 
would be the average? In Guyana, for exam- 
ple, you have 4,600 employees and in Jamaica 
something over 3,000. What would be the 
average pay of these employees, even if you 
leave aside the administration end? 


Mr. Davis: Senator, I am afarid I cannot 
give you that figure today. I think we could 
attempt to calculate it, but I do not have the 
figure in mind. 


Senator Robichaud: You could not tell us 
what percentage of the 4,000 employees in 
Guyana are receiving the minimum wage and. 
how is it accelerated and to what degree? 


Mr. Davis: I cannot do so, senator. Perhaps: 
one of my colleagues can. 


Mr. MacKay: I think that the average pay 
can be calculated from the statistics in our 
memorandum. For instance, in Guyana, in. 
1968, total wages paid to Demba’s 4,600 
employees amounted to $10.7 million, an 
average of $2,300. ) 

The Chairman: Senator Robichaud, I hap- 
pened to work out an average for Jamaica, 
Guyana and Trinidad last night. The total is 
9,322 and the payroll is $25 million, and if my 
arithmetic is right, the average is $2,679. 


Senator Robichaud: The average is way) 
above. | 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Ten times. 


Senator Robichaud: Maybe ten times the 
national income level, but what I want to 
base it on is the minimum and I can see by 
those figures a large percentage of the 
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employees are receiving much above the 
minimum rate of pay. 


Mr. Davis: Yes, that is the case. 


Senator Robichaud: I also have another 
question which is very general. You referred 
to the port facilities at Port Esquivel. How far 
is it from Kingston? 


Mr. Davis: Senator, I would think about 30 
to 35 miles from Kingston by road, and per- 
haps less as the crow would fly. 


Senator Robichaud: My reason for asking 
_ this question is because you also mentioned in 
your brief that this port is being used for 
_ other general port activities outside of Alcan’s 


project, and if I remember correctly—I was in 
Kingston last April and I noticed that in the 
Port of Kingston they have modern facilities 


|/ at the entrance which do not seem to be used 


-as they should be. Most of the warehouses 


were abandoned and empty. Could you 
explain or do you have any idea why this is 
so? 


Mr. Davis: I am afraid I cannot explain 
that, senator. 


Senator Robichaud: Because there seemed 


to be modern facilities there and if I remem- 
ber also it was told that they were provided 


by assistance from some governments, proba- 


| 


| 


bly partly by the Canadian Government, but 


| the facilities were there and not being used. 
i 


_ Mr. Davis: I am afraid we do not have the 
answer to that, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Grosart: Might I refer to the 
matter I raised before and suggest to Mr. 
‘Davis and his colleagues that if they are 
using this statement again, about the relation- 


i 


ship of the Demba development Plan to the 


| 


National plan, that they rewrite that para- 


graph. With respect, I suggest it is very mis- 
leading, when they say Demba’s planned 
Investment “amounts to 40 per cent of the 
Rational plan and 75 per cent of the revenue 
earning sector”. It does not “amount to”. It 
“compares with.” That is what you mean. 


| _ The Chairman: Are you agreeable to that? 
| Mr. Davis: Certainly. 


Senator Raitenbury: I notice through the 
brief there are references to Demerara Baux- 
ite, to ALCAN Jamaica, to ALCAN Bermuda. 
I take it these are all wholly-owned subsidiar- 
jes of ALCAN? 
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Mr. Davis: Yes, sir, they are. 


Senator Rattenbury: In view of that, and in 
view of Mr. Benson’s avowed intention of 
looking at offshore companies, is there any 
conflict of interest there, any problems that 
might arise? 


Mr. Davis: Based on the White Paper? 


Senator Ratienbury: Yes, and other state- 
ments he has made. 


Mr. Davis: We believe that if bilateral tax 
treaties are made with the countries in ques- 
tion, we would not suffer under the proposed 
terms of legislation in the White Paper, pro- 
vided—and this is quite an important point— 
provided there are tax treaties between 
Canada and the countries in question. 


Senator Rattenbury: I noticed here—I could 
not find it before I asked the question—that 
there has been a reference to a company in 
Bermuda. 


Mr. Davis: In the base of Bermuda we may 
face some problems. 


Senator Rattenbury: Because that is known 
as a tax haven? 


Mr. Davis: That may be construed as a tax 
haven, depending on how the legislation is 
developed. If, as Mr. Benson has said, the 
regulations would be generally similar to 
those applying in the United States, we would 
probably continue to operate through ALCAN 
Bermuda. That is, depending on how the 
regulations are developed. 


Senator Ratienbury: Thank you. 


Senator Macnaughton: It seems to me you 
should add the words “tourist haven” also, 
along with tax haven, as I am sure the Gov- 
ernment of Bermuda would prefer the latter 
category, in the public eye. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I should have 
interrupted after the interesting remarks of 
Senator Connolly on re-afforestation and the 
other plans your company indulges in. Do I 
understand that the type of mining you con- 
duct in Jamaica is strip mining, surface 
mining? 

Mr. MacKay: Open strip. 


Senator Macnaughton: I do not know the 
technical term, but you have your big scoop- 
ers there, and hence I presume one of the 
reasons for re-afforestation and agricultural 
attempts to reclaim the land. 
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Mr. Davis: Most of the re-afforestation, to 
my knowledge, has been done on areas other 
than those mined. Only a relatively small part 
of our total land has been mined or used for 
industrial purposes. We are in process of 
reclaiming the mined-out areas. I believe we 
have done no major re-afforestation in the 
mined-out areas but we are in process of 
planting some trees as well as undertaking 
market garden activities. This reclamation is 
done by removing the topsoil in the first 
instance, before removing the bauxite. After 
the bauxite has been removed, the topsoil is 
returned. 


Senator Macnaughion: My question was not 
intended to be critical but to try to extract 
some information, if I could. Would you say 
that your re-afforestation and your re-agricul- 
tural attempts have been successful. 


Mr. Davis: Yes, sir, I believe they have 
been successful. 


Senator Macnaughton: Are you in a posi- 
tion to say whether any surprises have devel- 
oped from this planned reclamation policy? 


Mr. Davis: No, sir. 


Senator Macnaughton: The point of my 
question is that if you have succeeded down 
there, what you have done there could be 
applied in other parts of the world, as strip 
mining is a very interesting process. 


Mr. Davis: Perhaps the emphasis here is 
not quite correct. When we speak of this 
large amount of re-afforestation and agricul- 
tural activity, we are speaking of activity on 
lands that have not been mined. The reason 
behind this is that we have acquired bauxite 
properties and large acreages of land sur- 
rounding those bauxite properties. Therefore, 
we have a great deal of agricultural property 
which is not underlain by bauxite. Much of 
our agricultural work and re-afforestation 
work and tenant farming work is done on 
areas that have not been mined and never 
will be. Mr. MacKay, do you agree with that? 


Mr. MacKay: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: Whereas, when we speak of 
mined-out areas we are talking of a relatively 
small acreage as compared to our total acre- 
age of 48,000 acres. 


Senator Grosart: Are there _ statutory 
requirements in Guyana as in Jamaica? 


Mr. Davis: I do not believe there are. The 
conditions there are very different. We are 
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operating in a remote unpopulated area. In 
Guyana we have to remove as much as 200 
feet of overburden before getting to the baux- 
ite, so the possibilities of reclamation are not 
good. Moreover, we are dealing with what 
might be considered as waste land. Do you 
agree, Mr. MacKay? 


Mr. MacKay: In Guyana most of the mining 
area is covered by simple sand. It is not capa- 
ble of agricultural productivity. 


Senator Grosart: I meant my question in a 
more general way. Are there statutory 
requirements covering mining operations in 
Guyana generally? 


Mr. MacKay: In Guyana, not nearly to the 
same extent. : 


Senator Macnaughion: I did not want to 
push the question too much. I was hoping that 
Jamaica might lead the way in the develop- 
ment of land which had been mine stripped— 
if that is the technical term. 


Mr. Davis: I know we are doing research in 
this area. For our purposes in Jamaica we are 
sending people around the world to see what 
has been done in other areas. I suspect that 
conditions in Jamaica differ so much from 
conditions in other parts of the world that 
very little may be applicable or translatable 
to other areas, because of climate, and so on. 


Senator Belisle: May I be permitted to say 
to Senator Macnaughton that even in Ontario | 
we do not compel the mining community, | 
even in the case of 10 feet. There is no com-— 
pulsion on them, wherever they have made 
some extraction. 


Senator Grosari: 


|! 
Senator Belisle comes © 
from Sudbury. | 


Senator Belisle: We have used open pits 
and some of them are 20 feet deep and others | 
are 2,000 or 3,000 feet deep. | 


Senator Macnaughton: My question was | 
not intended to be overly critical. It was an | 
attempt to extract any new information with © 
regard to reclamation methods and in that 
regard apparently you have your problems. | 


Senator Grosart: Do you have a policy of 
doing a substantial amount of research and | 


; 
tt 


development in Jamaica and Guyana? ul 


M. Davis: in the industrial. 
field? 


You mean 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 


{ 
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Mr. Davis: Very little in the industrial field, 
if any. 


Mr. MacKay: Except in the plants them- 
selves. There is a considerable amount of 
‘process development in the plants. but 
research as such, no. 


fe 
Senator Grosart: Where do you do your 
research? 


Mr. MacKay: Mainly at Arvida, in King- 
ston, Ontario and in England. 


Senator Grosart: What percentage of your 
research and development expenditures are 
made in Canada? 


_ Mr. Davis: I would think between two- 
thirds and three-quarters, the balance being 
in England. 


Senator Grosart: So you are very much like 
Philips in Holland making a real contribution 


to the technological capability of the country. 


Mr. Davis; We have two research areas 
here and one in England. I would say two- 
thirds of the expenditures are here and per- 
haps somewhat more. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
question which may have been answered 
while I was out. I would like to have a clarifi- 
cation of this definition of reclamation which 
has been talked about in the previous ques- 
tion. When we talk about reclaiming the land, 
are we thinking of curing the scars and land- 
scaping the property so that it can be used, or 


are we thinking in terms of creating a new 
resource to replace the one that has been 
taken out? Is there a policy of the company 
or of the government that requires that that 
should be done? 


Mr. Davis: I believe in the case of Jamaica 


the legislation reads that the land should be 
put back into condition similar to that which 


existed before mining took place. Now, liter- 
ally, of course, that is impossible because you 
mine out a certain area and you have to leave 
a large trough but the intention is and what 

e€ are seeking to do, and, I think, quite effec- 
tively, is to put back the relatively narrow 
layer of topsoil which occurs in Jamaica and 

ake those mined out areas viable from an 
agricultural viewpoint, at least hopefully as 
viable as they were before. 


Senator Carter: So that a new resource can 
be developed to replace the old? That is to 
pay so that some wealth can be developed to 
| 
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replace the ore wealth that has been taken 
out. 


Mr. Davis: I am not sufficiently knowledge- 
able on that but I believe one of the reasons 
bauxite was discovered in Jamaica was 
because bauxite proved to be poor soil for 
anything to grow on. Perhaps these areas 
after reclamation will be better, but we 
would not guarantee it. 


Senator Cartier: Speaking of bauxite 
reserves, how great a reserve remains? How 
many years supply do you have or are they in 
danger of being depleted? 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, I think this 
question was answered in your absence and 
when you read the transcript you will find 
the answer there. 


Senator Carter: All right, then my next 
question is with regard to automation and the 
effect it is likely to have on your operation 
from the standpoint of employing local 
labour. 


Mr. Davis: We are of course trying consist- 
ently to increase the productivity of our 
industrial and agricultural operations. This 
calls for the infusion of more capital equip- 
ment, but I shall ask Mr. MacKay to confirm 
or correct my feeling that the results will not 
significantly reduce employment. If, however, 
we were to install a new alumina plant in 
Jamaica I believe the employment per ton of 
output would be somewhat lower, in fact 
rather significantly lower than in our existing 
plants. 


Mr. MacKay: That is correct; that is a fair 
statement. 


Senator Carter: My next question is, have 
you any suggestions as to what Canada can 
do more than is already being done to stimu- 
late investment and development of this area? 
What would be your opinion of a develop- 
ment corporation? 


Mr. Davis: You are speaking now of the 
Caribbean area? 


Senator Carter: Yes, the Caribbean area— 
the area in which your company is operating. 


Mr. Davis: Are you speaking of develop- 
ment other than our own, that is development 
in the public sector? 


Senator Carter: Yes. 
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Mr. Davis: I believe what Canada is doing 
to help the Regional Development Bank may 
prove to be most useful. Of course the needs 
of the area are so immense that it is very 
hard to decide which route is the best to take. 
We are not experts, of course, but we are 
impressed with certain problems inherent in 
both Guyana and Jamaica, namely over-popu- 
lation, high unemployment, low levels of edu- 
cation and a rapidly expanding expecta- 
tions—a combination which naturally gives 
cause for concern in looking to the future. It 
is my understanding that what Canada has 
done in past aid has been in the field of 
education and in the field of infrastructure, 
all of which has been unquestionably of great 
assistance. However, we feel that perhaps 
something should be done in the field of 
population control because the economic 
development of these areas, which has been 
fairly good in terms of percentage growth, 
has been offset in part by the population 
increase. The net results are not as good as 
they would at first appear to be. This has, I 
believe, been brought out most effectively in 
Mr. Pearson’s recent study and has also been 
brought out quite effectively in a study by the 
Committee on Economic Development in the 
United States. Population increase is vitiating 
a large part of the economic growth of the 
area. 


Senator Carter: With respect to your own 
operations, are they handicapped in any way 
by present government policy, apart from 
taxation? 


Mr. Davis: May I have a moment to think 
about this. I believe we have said or at least 
implied in our brief that we feel somewhat 
handicapped by the regulations which require 
the use of nationals in management positions 
if they are available. I believe we have lost 
some of our efficiency as a result of this 
requirement by the governments concerned. 
Would you agree, Mr. MacKay? 
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Mr. MacKay: Yes. 


Mr. Davis: Whether one would equate the 
activities of labour with the activities of gov- 
ernment is, I believe, questionable. Certainly 
in Guyana we have suffered from labour 
instability. In the case of Jamaica we have 
not suffered so much from labour instability, 
but we have faced significant increases in 
wages that far exceed any expected increase 
in productivity. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): How do 
you define “labour instability”, Mr. Davis? 


Mr. Davis: Strikes and disruptions that 
have prevented us from operating. 


Senator Grosart: Did you not give us a 
profit figure for Jamaica of 16 per cent? 


Mr. Davis: No, $16 million. 


Senator Macnaughton: Mr. Chairman, this 
is not a question, but a comment that may be 
of assistance to Senator Carter. If he would 
check the reports of the British Government 
agency, the Commonwealth Development Cor- 
poration, he will see there some very interest- 
ing results of an attempt by the British Gov- 
ernment through their agency to aid and 
assist various countries, and what it costs. 


The Chairman: Are there any further ques- 
tions? It is now one o’clock. I am hopeful that 
many of us will join with Mr. Davis and his 
colleagues for lunch in the parliamentary res- 
taurant, at room 602. 


It remains for me, Mr. Davis, to thank you 
very much for your direct and, if I may say 
so, very throughtful answers to a great 
number of questions. We have gone on for a 
little longer than we anticipated at the begin- 
ning, but it has been a great pleasure for this 
committee to have you here today, and to 
have enjoyed such a productive meeting. 


The committee adjourned. 
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(1) Alean Aluminium Limited 
—A Brief Summary 
“Alcan” is the short name for Alcan 


Aluminium Limited, for many of its subsidi- 
aries (including the principal one, Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd) and for the Alcan 
group of companies as a whole. 


Alcan Aluminium Limited is a Canadian 
company with headquarters in Montreal, 
engaged through subsidiaries in all phases of 
the aluminum business on an international 
scale. Independent of, and operating in com- 
petition with, all other major aluminum pro- 
ducers, Alcan is publicly-owned. It has some 
7,600 preferred shareholders and about 73,000 
common shareholders, mainly in Canada and 
the United States. Almost all of its 1.5 million 
convertible preferred shares and 34.7 percent 
of its 32.9 million outstanding common shares 
are held in Canada (as at 30 September 1969), 
representing in terms of market value one of 
the largest investments by the Canadian 
public in any industrial enterprise. 


Alean’s subsidiaries and affiliates have 
bauxite holdings in eight countries, smelt pri- 
mary aluminum in nine, fabricate aluminum 
in 33 and have sales outlets in more than 100. 
Management is international in composition, 
consistent with the Company’s world-wide 
activities. 


The consolidated subsidiaries of Alcan 
Aluminium Limited have production capaci- 
ties as follows:— 


Primary Aluminum—More than 1,100,- 
000 tons per annum, of which 1 million 
tons is operated by Aluminum Company 
of Canada Lid. (In addition, the non-con- 
solidated affiliates in Japan, Norway and 
other countries, in which Alcan owns 50 
per cent or less of the equity, have a 
combined capacity of 630,000 tons.) Both 
groups of companies are expanding their 
capacities to reach a total of some 1,880,- 
000 tons by the end of 1969. 


Since total free world capacity of pri- 
mary aluminum is expected to be 8,500,- 
000 tons at the end of 1969, Alcan can be 
considered a significant factor in the 
world industry. 


Alumina or Aluminum Oxide—the pow- 


dery substance from which aluminum is 
produced—total annual production capac- 


Note: Throughout the text all quantities are in short tons of 2,000 pounds each. All financial 


amounts are in Canadian dollars. 
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ity of 3,000,000 tons in consolidated 
companies. Affiliated but non-consolida- 
ted companies have an additional 1,500,- 
000 tons of capacity. 


Bauxite—the ore from which alumina is 
refined—consolidated subsidiaries mine 
approximately 6 million tons per year 
and additional bauxite is purchased. 


Calcined Bauxite—for uses other than 
metal production, 596,000 tons, all pro- 
duced in Guyana. 


Semi-fabricated and finished aluminum 
products—In 1968 in 30 countries, con- 
solidated subsidiaries produced and sold 
606,000 tons and non-consolidated affili- 
ates another 200,000 tons. 


Power—Alcan’s power facilities in 
Canada alone, comprising one of the larg- 
est privately-owned hydro-electric sys- 
tems anywhere, have an installed capaci- 
ty of 3,583,000 kilowatts. 


Markets—The Company’s most important 
single market in 1968, as in the previous 
five years, was the United States which 
purchased 393,000 tons. 
Other major sales areas were:— 
Canada—150,000 tons 
United Kingdom—174,000 tons 
Japan—106,000 tons 


Most of these sales were based on ! 
Canadian ingot. The Company’s total con-| 
solidated sales in 1968 were 1,200,000 
tons. 


Financial—Alcan’s consolidated sales and 
other revenues in 1968 were $1,081 
million. | 

Total assets employed, before reserva 
were $3,000 million. Consolidated net 
income in 1968 was $71.6 million. | 


Employees—In the consolidated Alcan 
subsidiaries, total employment in 1968 | 
was about 60,600 persons. 


(2) Alcan—Raw Materials 


Bauxite is the principal raw material used 
in producing aluminum. In general it is an 
earth-like material, found in many tropical | 
and semi-tropical countries, whose content of 
aluminum oxide or “alumina” may range from) 
35 percent to 60 percent. These variations in, 
grade, and in the content of other waste! 


materials, and the various conditions of 
mining and transport, affect the relative costs 
and economics of utilizing different bauxite 
resources. In short, the bauxite business may 
differ greatly from one producing country to 
| the next. 


_ The extraction for alumina from bauxite 
_is a large-scale chemical process, not requiring 
large quantities of electric power. Depanding 
on quality, some four to six tons of bauxite 
are required to produce the approximately 
two tons of alumina needed for the produc- 
tion of one ton of aluminum. The reduction of 
the alumina by an electrolytic process, to 
produce the pure metal, requires vast quanti- 
ties of electric power. 


Alcan’s smelters in Canada are presently 
supplied with alumina from three main 
sources, namely the Company’s alumina 
' plants at Arvida (Quebec) and in Jamaica and 
_Guyana. The Kitimat smelter also obtains 
some alumina from Australia. 


From the start of aluminum smelting in 
Canada in 1900 until the mid-thirties, Alcan’s 
alumina requirements were purchased from 
the United States and Europe. In 1935, the 
first alumina plant was built at Arvida 
(Quebec) to use bauxite brought mainly from 
Guyana. These facilities were greatly expand- 
ed in both countries during World War II, to 
meet the needs of Alcan’s rapid expansion in 
smelter output in Canada. 


In the 1950’s, when the growth in Alcan’s 
aluminum sales justified further new alumina 
| 
| 


capacity and the Kitimat smelter was started, 
_Alecan’s first Caribbean alumina plants were 
built in Jamaica and Guyana. Today these 
| latter plants have total capacity of 1.5 million 

tons of alumina per annum, about 25 percent 
larger than the total of 1.2 million tons in 
Quebec. 


Alcan’s alumina from the Caribbean is now 
shipped principally to the smelters in Quebec 
and British Columbia, but it also supplies 
Other long-term contract customers particu- 
larly in Norway. The alumina plants in 
Quebec use bauxite from Alcan’s subsidiary 
in Guyana, supplemented by bauxite pur- 
chased from Surinam, from West Africa and 
other sources. 


To keep pace with its growing production 
of aluminum and to provide for future needs, 
| Alcan is developing other bauxite sources in 
| 
| 


Brazil and in Guinea, and also participates in 
a major alumina company producing in 
_ Australia:— 
| 
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(a) In Brazil, Alcan has recently 
announced that a Brazilian subsidiary is 
planning to undertake an export bauxite 
mining project of major importance in the 
Amazon River region, in the State of 
Para. 


(b) Alcan owns a 27% interest in a pro- 
jected large bauxite development in the 
Boké region, Republic of Guinea, West 
Africa. The Boké deposits are expected to 
come into production by 1972. 


(c) Alcan participates with certain other 
aluminum producers in a 1 million-ton- 
per-year alumina plant which first came 
into production in Queesland Australia in 
1967. The Company has a 22% interest in 
this facility. 


Alcan has additional bauxite facilities 
operating in Malaysia, France, India and 
Brazil. In the latter two countries, the Com- 
pany’s bauxite operations form part of its 
integrated aluminum operations there. Alcan 
also has bauxite holdings in Australia and 
elsewhere. 


(3) Alean in the Commonwealth Caribbean 


(a) Brief Summary 

Alean’s operations in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean form a vital part of its total opera- 
tions. Bauxite and alumina produced in 
Guyana and Jamaica provide substantial 
percentage of the total raw material require- 
ments of the company and its affiliates. The 
marriage of the natural resources of bauxite 
in the Caribbean and hydro-electric power in 
Canada has created an aluminum industry 
that is important to both the Canadian and 
Caribbean peoples. 


Important transshipment facilities are 
operated in Trinidad. Aluminum fabricating 
operations are conducted in Jamaica, Guyana 
and Trinidad. Alcan’s shipping subsidiary, 
Saguenay Shipping Limited, is a major factor 
in Canada-Caribbean trade. 


Alean’s invested assets (before reserves) in 
the Caribbean have a total value of approxi- 
mately $300 million and consequently repre- 
sent 10% of all assets employed. In human 
terms the Company’s activities in the Carib- 
bean employ over 9,000 people, something 
over 15% of all Alcan employees throughout 
the world. 


(b) Guyana 
In Guyana, Demerara Bauxite, Company 
Limited (often referred to as ‘“Demba’’) oper- 
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a 
ates bauxite mines, a bauxite processing 
plant, an alumina plant and related mainte- 
nance and engineering facilities representing 
a total investment of over $120 million. 
Demba is a locally incorporated company sub- 
ject to the income tax laws of Guyana where 
the corporate tax rate is 45%. In 1968 the 
value of the Company’s production of bauxite 
and alumina amounted to $46 million, or 37% 
of the country’s total exports. 


Demerara Bauxite Company, Limited is the 
oldest and largest bauxite producing unit in 
the Alcan Group. The site of its operations is 
Mackenzie, at the head of navigation on the 
Demerara River, and 65 miles from George- 
town, the capital on the coast. Mackenize is 
now the second largest community in the 
country, although at the time the Company 
was incorporated in 1916 the entire district 
contained only a tiny hamlet. 


Demba now produces about 3 million tons 
of bauxite a year, some 38% of which is 
shipped to Alcan plants at Arvida. The Com- 
pany’s alumina plant at Mackenzie, the larg- 
est industrial installation in Guyana, was 
completed in 1961 at a cost of $37.5 million.* 
It currently converts into alumina about 22% 
of the bauxite produced and exports it to 
Canada or Europe. The balance of the 3 mil- 
lion tons is processed into calcined bauxite 
for sale to the abrasive and refractory indus- 
tries in 27 countries. This production of cal- 
cined bauxite, in which Demba is a world 
leader, was pioneered by Demba and has 
been expanded steadily. The latest addition to 
calcining equipment in 1968 raised production 
capacity to the region of 650,000 tons. 


For the future there is a prospect of hydro- 
electric power being developed under Gov- 
ernment auspices to serve domestic needs 
within the objectives of Guyana’s economic 
planning. A detailed hydro-electric investiga- 
tion, towards the cost of which Demba con- 
tributed $150,000, has recently been complet- 
ed for the Government, under the sponsorship 
of the United Nations. Alcan has stated pub- 
licly that it is prepared to consider a smelter 
in Guyana provided the cost of power proves 
to be in a range that would permit an 
economically viable enterprise, able to com- 
pete on world markets. 


Demba employs approximately 4,600 Guya- 
nese and has, over an extended period, built 
at Mackenzie a wide range of community 


* This investment somewhat exceeded the Company’s total cash generation in Guyana from 1916 


to 1956. 
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facilities which include a pure water system, 
a high school, a trade school, a 129-bed hospi- 
tal and a school of nursing. During the cur- 
rent decade there has been a national move 
towards greater self-reliance, and the Compa- 
ny has attempted to support this by assisting 
in the building up of local institution to 
which community facilities can in due course 
be handed over. Much company housing has 
been sold to employees on favourable terms, | 
through a non-profit community development 
organization charged with stimulating further 
growth in the area. 


By marshalling financial and technological 
backing for the Mackenzie operations from 
various sources, and not least from Canada, 
Alean has created a centre of mining and 
industrial activity in a country heavily 
dependent on agriculture. The Company has 
frequently expanded its operations in Guyana 
over the years and has made large new 
investments to support production at the 
highest level justifiable on economic grounds. 


The latest expansion announced by Demba 
involves the addition of 20% to the capacity 
of the alumina plant, currently 320,000 tons 
per year. The new facilities, costing $3.7 mil- _ 
lion, will be operational early in 1971. 


An illustration of Demba’s role in Guyana _ 
lies in the relative sizes of the corporate and | 
the national investment programs. Guyana’s | 
official development program for 1966-72 calls | 
for some $160 million of public investment, of 
which $77 million will be non-revenue earn- | 
ing and $83 million expected to be revenue | 
earning. Demba’s private investment plans for | 
this period total some $63 million, comparable | 
to 40% of the total national program and 75% | 
of the revenue earning sector. Demba paid 
income tax, export tax, royalties and other 
taxes in Guyana amounting to a total of $4.7 
million in 1967 and a similar amount in 1968. 
These payments are expected to increase con- | 
siderably in the near future and by 1972 are | 
likely to be more than double the 1967 figure. 
| 


By world standards, Guyana’s total reserves | 
of bauxite are relatively modest in size. They | 
are also relatively expensive to develop : 
because of the heavy over-burden of sand and | 
clay lying above the bauxite deposits and _ 
because of limitations on shipping posed by | 
draft conditions in the Demerara River and _ 
the Georgetown harbour bar. Because of | 
these limiting factors, it is essential for the © 
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continued success of the Guyana bauxite 
industry that it be conducted along highly 
efficient lines. It follows that a high degree of 


understanding and co-operation between 
management, government and labour is 
required. 


Another Alcan subsidiary in Guyana, called 
Sprostons (Guyana) Limited, or just ‘Spros- 
tons’, was originally incorporated there in 
1898 and acquired by Alcan in 1928. 


Sprostons assisted Demba in developing 
local bauxite resources by providing many 
auxiliary services and supplies needed. 
Sprostons undertook the construction of Dem- 
ba’s alumina plant and other general contract 
jobs. It has created a shipbuilding industry 
that has launched some 50 coastal and river 
vessels in the past decade, including an all- 
welded aluminum 300-ton general cargo 
vessel for the Demerara River service, and 
two large car and passenger ferries for the 
Government. Already operating a_ sizeable 
plant for the fabrication of steel and alumi- 


' num structures and a large service shop for 


the pair of earth-moving equipment and 
diesel engines, Sprostons recently installed 
facilities to corrugate aluminum roofing and 
siding to meet industrial and residential 
demand in Guyana. 


In addition to being sales agents for Alcan’s 


aluminum products in Guyana, Sprostons has 
built up its general merchandising trade as a 
_ participant in local economic growth. 


{c) Jamaica 


In 1942 Alcan, at the invitation of the 
Jamaican Government, undertook the investi- 
gation of bauxite prospects in Jamaica. In 
1950 Alcan started on the construction of an 
alumina plant, based on this bauxite, which 
came into operation two years later. Other 
producers, mainly American, also commenced 
bauxite mining, with the result that Jamaica 
entered upon its national independence as the 


_ largest bauxite producer in the world, and the 


leading exporter of alumina. 


In 1968, alumina produced from Jamaica 
bauxite and exported by Alcan Jamaica 
Limited was valued at $65.5 million, repre- 
senting 28% of Jamaica’s total exports that 


| year. With a total investment of approximate- 


/ economy. 


ia 


ly $179 million in Jamaica, and local annual 
expenditures rising to $33 million, Alcan is 
making a major contribution to the Jamaican 
Nearly 3,000 Jamaicans find 
employment with Alcan, earning approxi- 
Mately $10 million in 1968. 


Affairs a 
© \ 


The relatively high iron and low alumina 
content of Jamaica bauxite, and its physical 
properties, unlike other bauxites then in use, 
were at first a serious obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the industry. However, by 1949, 
Alcan solved the technical problems in pro- 
ducing alumina from this type of ore. Jamai- 
ca alumina production then became practica- 
ble and plant construction got under way. 
Alcan’s plant was the first to produce alumina 
in Jamaica, other producers exporting only 
bauxite until recently. 
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The first shipment of alumina produced of 
Jamaica bauxite left from the port of King- 
ston for a Norwegian smelter in January of 
1953. The first shipment of alumina from the 
new port at Port Esquivel, built by the Com- 
pany, was made in May 1954 to Alcan’s 
smelter at Kitimat, in Western Canada. 


Jamaica’s first alumina plant, Alcan’s Kirk- 
vine Works, near Mandeville has through a 
series of expansion programs now been 
expanded to a capacity of 610,000 tons of 
alumina a year. The Company’s second plant, 
Ewarton Works, has also been expanded to 
this capacity, so that the total production 
eapacity of the Company is now 1.22 million 
tons per annum. 


Alcan Jamaica Limited early undertook an 
extensive agricultural and reafforestation pro- 
gram on its 48,000 acres of property, in an 
effort to improve the agricultural productivity 
of the land. The Company’s activities include 
raising of beef cattle, pasture improvement, 
citrus production and timber planting. The 
Company has led in the development of the 
Ortanique citrus variety which is an orange- 
tangerine cross fruit unique to Jamaica. Some 
20,000 acres of the Company’s land not cur- 
rently needed for mining are made available 
to some 4,300 farmers, at low rentals, for food 
crop and dairy production, and the Company 
conducts a formal program of assistance and 
advice to the farmers to help them make the 
best use of their land and to improve yields. 


Jamaicans benefit directly from the opera- 
tions of Alcan Jamaica Limited through gov- 
ernment revenues, in addition to employment. 
Alcan pays royalties, import duties, tonnage 
tax, property taxes and income taxes on prof- 
its in the same way as any other local compa- 
ny. These amounted to $11.5 million in 1968. 


Alcan is the largest customer of the Jamai- 
ca Railway Corporation, having a freight bill 
of $1.7 million in 1968. The Company also 
buys locally-made products wherever practi- 
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cable, such as filter cloth, cement, sulphuric 
acid, etc., for use in its operations. 


Alcan has developed its own port—Port 
Esquivel—on the south shore of Jamaica. This 
port has added to Jamaica’s general port 
facilities, since it handles the shipment of 
molasses in bulk, and general cargo for other 
industries, under special permit from the 
Government, apart from inward and outbound 
eargoes for Alean. For example, fuel oil for 
the Jamaica Public Service Company’s new 
generating station at Old Harbour Bay is 
imported through Port Esquivel as well as 
bulk sulphur for the local sulphuric acid 
industry. Off-loading at Port Esquivel of bulk 
supplies of grain and pulses for a local feed 
mill has been arranged. 


Alcan’s two plants and the port employ 
approximately 2,500 Jamaicans. The Com- 
pany’s Agricultural Division employs an ad- 
ditional 300-400 persons on the average, the 
figure varying with seasonal requirements. 


Alean Jamaica Limited has a continuing 
program of assistance to community institu- 
tions and has been particularly active in 
giving support to schools and to the Universi- 
ty of the West Indies. 


Another subsidiary, Alcan Products of 
Jamaica, was established in 1959 for the pro- 
motion of the local manufacture of aluminum 
products for the Jamaican market, and for 
export. As originally established it produced 
corrugated aluminum roofing sheet and pro- 
ducts related to the roofing business. In 1968, 
the Company expanded by installing a 2,000- 
ton aluminum extrusion press, and equipment 
for anodizing the extruded products at a capi- 
tal cost of about $1 million. These products 
serve the increasing demand for aluminum 
extruded products in the furniture, construc- 
tion and electrical fields in Jamaica and in 
the CARIFTA area. It is the Company’s 
expressed intention to offer local equity par- 
ticipation in Alcan Products of Jamaica when 
the venture has been firmly established. 


(d) Trinidad 

Two facts of nature complicate the problem 
of moving bauxite and alumina from Guyana 
to Canada and one of these applies also to the 
many cargoes shipped to other countries. 


First, a large sand and mud bar at the 
mouth of the Demerara River, and the depth 
to which it is economically and technically 
feasible to dredge to narrow reaches of the 
river, limit the cargoes which can be loaded 
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at Mackenzie to approximately half the 
capacity of an ocean-going ship. 


Second, the receiving terminal at Port 
Alfred on the Saguenay River in Quebec is 
ice-bound for approximately four months of 
the year. 


To overcome this combination of difficul- 
ties, Alean has installed a bauxite storage and 
transfer station at Chaguaramas Bay in Trini- 
dad, known as Chaguaramas Terminals 
Limited. 

At Chaguaramas the ocean vessels, partly 
loaded in Guyana, are “topped up” with 
bauxite before going on to their final destina- 
tion. During the open shipping season, vessels. 
plying between Chaguaramas and Port 
Alfred, build a stockpile of bauxite at or near 
Arvida for use at the Aluminum smelters. 
during the freeze-up of the Saguenay River. 


The year round, and especially during the — 


winter months, the bauxite stocks at 
Chaguaramas are replenished by special, shal- 


low-draught vessels shuttling between Mack- 
enzie and Trinidad, which can each carry — 


8,000 tons over the Georgetown Bar. 


Because of this transfer operation, a fairly — 


uniform rate of bauxite production can be 
maintained in Guyana throughout the year. 


Also in Trinidad, an Alcan _ subsidiary, 
Sprostons (Trinidad) Limited, operates a fab- 


ricating plant which uses Alcan aluminum to — 


produce corrugated aluminum sheet and 
related products for the local market, and for 
export to the Eastern Caribbean. The output 
is used for roofing and siding on many of the 
warehouses, factories and other buildings 
built recently in Trinidad and the adjacent 
islands. 


(e) Ocean Transport 


The movement of bauxite and alumina © 


from the Caribbean to Canada and other 
countries is undertaken by Saguenay Ship- 


ping Limited and Alcan (Bermuda) Limited, — 
shipping ~ 


which companies comprise the 
branch of the Alcan organization. 


Besides transporting bauxite and alumina 
from the Caribbean, these companies also 
operate cargo and passenger services within 
the Caribbean, and between that area and 
Canada, the United States and Europe. 


(f) Employment 


The Alcan companies in the Caribbean 
provided the following employment at the 


end of 1968 (and the totals remain roughly- 


constant) :— 
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Jamaica 


Alcan Jamaica Limited 
Alcan Products of Jamaica Ltd. 
Sprostons (Jamaica) Limited 


Guyana 


Demerara Bauxite Company Limited 


Sprostons (Guyana) Limited 


Trinidad 


Chaguaramas Terminals Limited 
Sprostons (Trinidad) Limited 


Total annual payrolls in 1968 


(g) Employment of Caribbean Nationals 


With few exceptions, all Alcan employees 
in the Caribbean, except those requiring spe- 
cial technical qualifications, are nationals of 
the respective countries. 


| 1. Guyana 


Demba’s policy is to hire Guyanese in pref- 
erence to expatriates for professional, and 
hon-professional staff positions where qualifi- 
cations are equal or where the Guyanese can- 
didate has promise and can be expected to 
achieve the necessary standard fairly quickly 
through on-the-job experience and training. 


Because of the highly technical require- 
ments of Demba’s operations, and because of 
the competitive nature of the industry, it is 
‘essential to Demba’s progress that the best 
Possible talent be obtained. 


Since 1960, Demba has awarded schorlar- 
ships to Guyanese for engineering studies at 
the University of the West Indies in Trinidad, 
and at universities in Canada. In addition, 
scholarships are awarded anually to second- 
ary schools in Guyana. 


_ The Company has been’ successful in 
attracting a number of Guyanese engineers to 
return to Guyana from overseas, supported 
by the Government’s campaign to induce 
qualified personnel to return to their own 
country. 


In Guyana, at the end of December 1968, 
Over 50% of the male management staff of 
Demerara Bauxite Company was Guyanese 
ot 16 or West Indian (3%)—i.e., 84 people out 
Die 163. 


| Rapid progress becomes more difficult as 
such such a program continues, since many of the 


Wtncraa: *Including casual agricultural and port employees 
: 


} 
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No. of Employees 
2,923* 


Can. $25 million 


technical and innovative roles within a large 
management organization require a substan- 
tial depth of experience, related to the inter- 
national as well as to the national aspects. A 
balance is necessary between ‘nationalistic’ 
ambitions and “internationalistic’”’ needs. 


2. Jamaica 


As in the case of Demba in Guyana, it has 
been the policy of Alcan in Jamaica to hire 
Jamaicans in preference to expatriates wher- 
ever this has been possible and practicable. In 
fact, since 1963, the Company is required by 
law to employ Jamaicans wherever possible 
and expatriates may only be employed under 
work permits issued by the Government to 
cover vacancies for which suitable Jamaicans 
are not available. 


At the present time nearly 100% of its non- 
graduate staff force is Jamaican. Of its gradu- 
ate staff, 40% are Jamaicans. The Company 
is, however, finding difficulty in increasing 
this percentage significantly despite consider- 
able efforts to do so because it is meeting 
competition from abroad and from within the 
island for trained Jamaicans. The Govern- 
ment of Jamaica is fully aware of the prob- 
lem experienced by the Company and is itself 
experiencing problems involved by Jamaicans 
in Government service wanting to leave for 
real or imaginary “greener fields’ outside the 
island. 


The “brain drain” from both Jamaica and 
Guyana is a very real problem. 


3. Trinidad 
All senior staff of Chaguaramas Terminals 
Limited are Trinidadian or West Indian. Only 
two of the staff of Sprostons (Trinidad) Limit- 
ed are expatriates. 


4. General 


It is becoming more and more difficult to 
obtain permission to employ Canadians with 
required special skills or experience in Alcan 
operations in the Caribbean, in the light of 
national policies seeking to limit the employ- 
ment of expatriates. While the objective of 
the Caribbean governments is understand- 
able and appreciated, and while Jamaicaniza- 
tion, Guyanization, etc. is a highly desirable 
goal, it should not become an end in itself 
to the detriment of economic efficiency. 


(h) Labour Relations, Wages and Employee 
Benefits 


Collective Labour Agreements negotiated 
between each Company, and the respective 
unions representing the employees, establish 
wages, fringe benefits, and conditions of em- 
ployment generally. 


In Guyana, Demerara Bauxite Company’s 
current labour agreement with the Guyana 
Mineworkers union started in October 
1967, and runs through to February 1970. This 
agreement provided for a minimum rate of 
pay, as from 3 February 1969, of Can. $5.56 
per day. This compares with a Government 
suggested minimum rate of pay in Guyana of 
Can. $2.14 a day. In 1968, Demerara Bauxite 
Company paid out over Can. $10.7 million in 
wages and salaries.* 


Alean Jamaica Limited’s current labour 
agreement started from 1 August 1968 and 
runs through to 31 October 1970. In its second 
year it currently provides for a minimum 
hourly-rated pay of from Can. $1.067 an hour 
to a maximum of Can. $2.057 an hour. Fringe 
benefits form a significant addition to the 
hourly rates. 


As in Guyana, the industrial wages paid by 
the company in Jamaica are substantially 
above the normal level of wages prevailing in 
the country. In terms of sterling, it appears 
that the industrial wage rates paid by Aljam 
in Jamaica are comparable to the wage rates 
paid by Alcan in the United Kingdom. 


A contributory pension plan, with life 
insurance, is available to all Alcan employees 
in the Caribbean. The Company plan is inte- 
grated with the national insurance schemes 
in Guyana and Jamaica. 


Company-sponsored hospital and medical 
services are available to Alcan employees. 


* (The same 23% of Guyana’s employed labour force which is on Demba’s payroll is receiving 
of the nation’s total compensation to employees. 


about 12% 
level was Can. $269 in 1965) 
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Extensive opportunities are provided for 
employee training to equip them for advance- 
ment. (For details see next section) 


(i) Enlargement of opportunity for Caribbean 
Nationals 

The philosophy of training permeates the 
whole structure of Alcan’s activities in the 
Caribbean, from the management group to 
the worker at the lowest level. 


1. Guyana 


In Guyana, Demerara Bauxite Company 
constructed, established and maintains:— 

(a) A High School (first established in 
1946). New modern facilities were erected 
in 1959 and expanded in 1968. 
(b) A Trade School (1958) 
(c) A Nursing School (1958), as an 
adjunct to the hospital operated by the 
Company, since 1925, to serve the whole 
community and beyond. This hospital 
now has 129 beds. 


Apprentice training is conducted in con- 
junction with the Trade School. 


Internal courses, aimed at upgrading the 
general skills and education of the employees, 
are run on Company time and _ selected 
employees are sent to various outside courses ~ 
offered by manufacturers and trade institutes. _ 


The Company conducts full-time courses — 
designed to upgrade, and provide training in, — 
the administrative skills, for management | 
personnel down to first-line supervisor. It also | 
sends and finances participants to the Centre | 
d’Etudes Industrielles in Geneva and to the 
Alcan Caribbean Management Seminar, as 
well as to other Management Courses - 
organized by outside bodies. 


The Company also encourages employees to 
to take courses on their own either by corre- 
spondence or at night school, and offers finan- 
cial assistance. 


Demerara Bauxite Company awards schol- 
arships to graduates of domestic high schools, 
and some 12 Company scholars are presently 
studying at universities in Canada and at the 
University of the West Indies. 


In addition, donations are made to the 
University of Guyana, the Adult Education 
Association of Guyana, the Critchlow Labour | 
College and various youth and cultural’ 
organizations. 


Guyana’s per capita national income 
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2. Jamaica 


In Jamaica, Alcan Jamaica Limited offers 
parallel assistance towards the enlargement of 
opportunity for nationals. 


The Company provides trades training and 
part-time courses in specialized skills at its 
two plants. “Training Within the Industry” 
courses were introduced in 1958 and have 
been continued on a regular basis since for 
supervisory personnel. Mid- and upper-man- 
agement courses have also been established 
on a continuing basis. Jamaican members of 
staff have attended training courses at the 
Centre D’Etudes industrielles in Geneva, 
Switzerland, at the annual Alcan Caribbean 
Management Seminars and also at seminars 
and training courses at overseas universities 
ow training institutions. 


Alean Jamaica Limited has given, and 
Zives, a variety of assistance to local schools. 
The Company created the Alcan Jamaica 
Independence Scholarships at the University 
of the West Indies and at the College of Arts, 
Science and Technology. Seventeen Jamaican 
students annually are receiving higher educa- 
ion as a result of the scholarship scheme. 
_ Donations are made to the University of the 
West Indies, and to various domestic educa- 
jional and youth organizations. 


| 3. Trinidad 
_ Chaguaramas Terminals Limited and 
pprostons (Trinidad) Limited, are much 


maller operations than Alcan’s major activi- 
ies in Guyana and Jamaica. The efforts of 
hese companies directed towards enlargement 
of opportunity have been consistent with their 
‘ize and needs, but in accordance with the 
ame philosophy which motivates the bigger 
‘ompanies in carrying out their necessarily 
arger and more comprehensive efforts in 
suyana and Jamaica. Donations, on a smaller 
cale, are given towards local educational 
‘stablishments. 
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The above applies also to the activities in 
this area of Sprostons (Guyana) Limited in 
Guyana and Sprostons (Jamaica) Limited and 
Alcan Products of Jamaica Limited in 
Jamaica. 


4. Alcan Annual Caribbean Management 
Seminar 


Alcan sponsors an annual Management 
Seminar in the Caribbean which is organized 
and presented by faculty members of the 
Centre d’Etudes Industrielles, Geneva and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston. 


The seminars are planned around the fol- 
lowing objectives:— 


1. To enhance the sensitivity to envi- 
ronment factors which influence the con- 
duct of business. 


2. To increase the acceptance of the 
need and improve the understanding of 
ways to better utilize human resources. 


3. To explore some new techniques 
which help managers to solve problems 
in a more rational manner. 


While the majority of attendees at the 
seminars are employees of Alcan subsidiaries 
in Guyana, Jamaica and Trinidad, Caribbean 
governments and other Caribbean organiza- 
tions are invited to send representative par- 
ticipants who could be expected to derive 
benefit from participation and who could con- 
tribute to the development of understanding. 


At this year’s seminar, in November, the 
Faculty will include the Director of the Trade 
Union Institute of the University of the West 
Indies, and the Economic Adviser to the 
Prime Minister of Trinidad (Mr. William 
Demas, who has just been appointed Secre- 
tary-General of the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean Regional Secretariat, and who appeared 
before the Senate Committee in Ottawa on 25 
February 1969). 
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Respecting 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable John B. Aird, Chairman 
The Honourable Allister Grosart, Deputy Chairman 
and 


The Honourable Senators: 


Belisle Haig Pearson 
Cameron Hastings Phillips (Rigaud) 
Carter Laird Quart 

Choquette Lang Rattenbury 
Connolly (Ottawa West) Macnaughton Robichaud 

Croll McElman Sparrow 

Eudes McLean Sullivan 
Fergusson Nichol © White 

Gouin O’Leary (Carleton) Yuzyk—(30) 


Ex Officio Members: Flynn and Martin 


(Quorum 7) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be author- 
ized to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any mat- 
ter relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any 
matter assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, in 
particular, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, on any mat- 
ter concerning the Caribbean area; 

That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be re- 
quired for the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement as the Committee may determine, and to compensate 
witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living expenses, if required, 
in such amount as the Committee may determine; and 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, October 30, 
1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Gouin: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be substituted for 
that of the Honourable Senator Savoie on the list of Senators serving on 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, November 18, 
1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Davey on the list of 
Senators serving on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, December 9, 1969. 


(5) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met at 11:15 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Cameron, Carter, Connolly, Fergusson, 
Grosart, Haig, Laird and Robichaud. (8) 


In attendance: Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant to the Committee. 


The Committee continued consideration of matters relating to the Carib- 
bean Area. 


The Deputy Chairman (Senator Grosart) introduced the witness: 


Mr. Kenneth R. Patrick, 
President, Marigot Investments Limited, Montreal. 


On motion of Senator Fergusson, 


Ordered; That a copy of the cable, sent by Mr. Patrick to the 
various governments, of the “Little Seven” and Barbados, as referred 
to in his submission, together with their replies be appended to today’s 
proceedings. (See Appendix “D” to these Proceedings). 


The witness was thanked for his contribution to the Committee’s studies. 
At 1:00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, December 9, 1969. 


The Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs 
met this day at 11 a.m. 


The Deputy Chairman (Senator Allister 


Grosart) in the Chair. 


The Deputy Chairman: Honourable sena- 
tors, I see a quorum. As you are all aware, 
our special witness this morning is Mr. K. R. 
Patrick, who has had considerable experience 
in the Caribbean Islands and, I think, on the 
mainland too. He is a Canadian businessman 
doing business there. I am quite sure that we 
will benefit from his expert knowledge, both 
during his presentation and in the question 
period. 

I should perhaps say that Senator Aird is 
unavoidably absent this morning and that he 
has asked me to substitute for him. 


| We will follow our usual procedure: Mr. 
Patrick will make a brief statement, which 
will be followed by questions. I have asked 
Senator Robichaud to lead off the questioning, 
to be followed by Senator Haig; and then, as 
usual, any senators wishing to ask questions 
should indicate their desire to our clerk, Mr. 
{nnes. 

I believe you have before you from our 
staff the biographical notes on Mr. Patrick, a 
copy of a speech that he made some time ago, 
some material on Marigot Investments Limit- 
ad, a company in which he is interested, and 
2 submission especially prepared for this 
nearing. You also have some notes prepared 
oy our staff on Mr. Patrick’s submission 
which may indicate some particular areas of 
questioning. We will discuss later the ques- 
tion of which of these documents should be 
appended to today’s proceedings. 

_ As you know, Mr. Patrick is a well-known 
igure in the Caribbean, and he is a Canadian 
with extensive business experience both in 
the Caribbean and elsewhere. 
| Mr. Patrick, may I call on you now to 
oroceed with your opening statement? 
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Mr. K. R. Patrick, President, Marigot 
Investments Limited, Montreal: Mr. Chair- 
man, may I first express my appreciation for 
the opportunity to appear before this Commit- 
tee to discuss an area of long time personal 
interest and, more recently, of business inter- 
est. The Eastern Caribbean, for reasons 
which I hope will become evident as I pro- 
ceed, is really my favourite topic. 


I do not consider that this invitation was 
extended for a review of the affairs of Mari- 
got Investments Limited, of which I am_ Chief 
Executive. However, I think that it is best, by 
way of background, to briefly outline the 
company’s activities before proceeding with 
this submission. 


Marigot Investments Limited is a Canadian 
company with public shareholders numbering 
nearly 1000. A diversified company, nearly 60 
per cent of its assets are located in the East- 
ern Caribbean and these include land devel- 
opments, a brokerage firm, a retail and 
wholesale trading complex, and a soft drink 
botting and distributing operation. The trad- 
ing subsidiary in Antigua is the largest com- 
mercial firm on the island. We consider the 
orientation of the company to be “growth” 
and our confidence in the economic growth 
and the continued political stability of the 
Eastern Caribbean is the reason for our con- 
siderable and growing investment. To the 
extent that there are earnings from Carib- 
bean subsidiaries, these are reinvested in 
addition to fresh capital, which is constantly 
required to assure the orderly growth of the 
company. We have endeavoured to make the 
firm a responsible corporate citizen, and 
we believe that our record in this regard 
is good. Our desire to employ the maxi- 
mum number of West Indians has produced 
the anticipated results. In one Antigua 
company, the top twelve managers were ex- 
patriots prior to takeover. Today, all but one 
of these positions has been filled by Antig- 
uans. The company is prospering as a result 
and the Antiguan community is happy to see 
local members successfully holding responsi- 
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ble positions. The company plans to continue 
expansion of its Caribbean interests and we 
expect that it will include joint ventures with 
the local business interests and, in some 
areas, joint ventures with local governments. 

My personal interest in the Caribbean goes 
back many years. As a youngster in St. John, 
New Brunswick, the C.N.R. “Lady” boats 
brought me in contact with many West Indi- 
ans, and I am told by my West Indian con- 
temporaries that the reverse _ situation 
occurred in a number of Caribbean ports. A 
frequent visitor before and immediately fol- 
lowing the Second World War, I have spent 
considerable time in and have been a regular 
visitor throughout the Eastern Caribbean. 
Although my recent business interests take 
up time during my visits, I still manage to 
spend about half my time in discussions with 
Island Governments, at their invitation. 

As further background to my submission, 
your Committee’s director has received a 
copy of a proposal submitted early in 1966 
urging that Canada consider the establish- 
ment of a customs and monetary union with 
the former British Islands of the Caribbean. 
The proposal, reviewed with each of the 
island governments prior to publication, was 
discussed on four separate occasions in our 
House of Commons with favourable reception 
from spokesmen of all parties. This proposal 
was also the subject of a private briefing to 
some sixty MPs in the Commonwealth Room 
of the Parliament Building. 

You have already heard references to the 
Commonwealth Caribbean Conference held in 
Ottawa in 1966, attended by all the Prime 
Ministers, Premiers, and Chief Ministers of 
the Commonwealth Caribbean, and many 
members of their Cabinets. Following this 
highly successful official gathering, we spon- 
sored an informal “‘post conference”’ session at 
St. Donald, Quebec. This was attended by all 
of the members of the Little Eight delegation 
and three members of the Canadian Cabinet. 

This submission will offer some suggestions 
for your consideration on practical ways and 
means of increasing assistance to the Little 
Eight group of islands. Specifically, they are, 
from north to south, the islands of Antigua, 
St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, Montserrat, Domini- 
ca, Saint Lucia, Barbados, Saint Vincent and 
Grenada. This grouping for better definition, 
is known as the Little Seven and Barbados— 
Barbados being a member of the Common- 
wealth. My remarks that will follow refer 
specifically to this area. 
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This presentation attempts to define the 
many differences between these islands and 
others in the Commonwealth Caribbean, and 
how they differ in almost every respect from 
others in the non-Commonwealth Caribbean. I 
will try to prove that this area deserves, and 
indeed needs, a different level of Canadian 
assistance. 

A perusal of the proceedings of earlier 
hearings shows that you are already in poses- 
sion of an abundance of statistical data, maps 
and valuable advice. While I have not studied 
this previous testimony in detail, I would 
agree with most of the evidence offered. 

However, I disagree that it is practical to 
lump the entire Commonwealth Caribbean 
into one group when contemplating foreign 
affairs policy and also, I also do not agree 
with the view that tourism needs to create 
serious social problems. 

Also included is a map, only for the pur- 
pose of clearly identifying the Little Seven, 
their proximity one to another and to Canada. 

I have just received this map, and I see that 
it fails to accomplish the purpose that I hoped 
it would. It indicates that Antigua and Mont- 
serrat are one hour and 20 minutes apart, 
when, in fact, they are only 20 minutes apart 
I am told that the reason for this error is that 
the people who prepared the map have taken 
the total time from Canada to Montserrat vie 
Air Canada, which includes a one hour lay 
over in Antigua. The point that I wish to make 
is that these islands are as close to each othe) 
as 15 minutes by air. They are separated ir 
some cases by only 20 or 30 miles of water. _ 


IT consider this area one for special consid- 
eration for the following reasons. | 

(a) Montserrat is still a colony. Antigua 
Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and Grenade 
are associated states, with St. Vincent cele 
brating this new status just a few weeks age 
on October 27. Barbados is a Commonwealtt 
country. : 

(b) The total land area of the Little Sever 
is 1150 square miles, about half the size 0} 
Prince Edward Island. The total population 0: 
the Little Seven is nearly 500,000, or ahem 
the population of Metropolitan Ottawa. The 
Little Seven vary in size from Montserrat 
with of 40 square miles and 14,000 people, te 
Dominica’s 289 square miles, and St. Lucia’ 
110,000 people. Barbados has an area of onl 
166 square miles with about 250,000 people. Ir 
total, this is a very small community in num: 


‘bers of people and land area. These island 
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' are also tiny when compared to Trinidad with 
its population of 1,035,000 people on 1900 
| square miles, or Jamaica with 1,700,000 on 
| 4411 square miles. 


(c) These small islands are interspersed 
| among other islands with other traditions and 
parent countries, whose financial and techni- 
cal support program is vastly different. For 
‘example, the neighbouring U.S. Virgin Is- 
lands and Puerto Rico have a per capita 
income ten times that of St. Lucia. The 
‘French islands of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe were areas of great poverty not many 
years ago. Recently the French Government 
has provided adequate financing for the con- 
struction of highways, schools, public ser- 
‘vices, airports and high rise structures. 
‘Subsequently, living standards have rapidly 
improved. France allows the French West 
Indies the same access to Federal funds as 
would be received if the islands were a com- 
munity located in Continental France. The 
Dutch Government has taken a similar posi- 
tion in the Dutch Antilles, making sufficient 
capital and technical help available to bring 
about a reasonable standard of living. 


(d) Jamaica and Trinidad, in a _ sense, 
already “have it made’. They are industrial- 
ized, they have size, and they are generating 
capital. They have natural resources; there is 
hydro-electricity. Jamaica and Trinidad each 
‘manufacture automobiles, television sets, and 
telephones. They have knitting mills, cement 
‘plants, and a variety of manufacturing and 
‘processing companies. Jamaica has extensive 
‘mineral resources being developed. Trinidad 
has oil resources going back many years, 
‘which have been the mainstay of their econo- 
my, and these resources appear to be expand- 
ing with new discoveries. Jamaica and Trini- 
dad are lively—they are lively politically and 
they are lively economically. They even have 
their own jet airlines. Their economies are 
years ahead of the little islands, and their 
‘needs are totally different. 

_ (e) The average per capita income from the 
, Little Seven is $300.00 (Cdn.) a year. This 
compares with $500.00 (Cdn.) for Jamaica and 
$850. 00 (Cdn.) for Trinidad. The island gov- 
-ernments are taxing their people to the abso- 
‘lute limit, in my view. For example, a person 
'who earns $5,000.00 (Cdn.) on an average 
‘pays $1,831.00 tax compared with a Cana- 
\dian who at the same level would pay 
| $610.00 tax. Corporate tax rates average a flat 
45 per cent. They can obviously go no further 
in this direction to raise the necessary devel- 
opment funds. I will not bore you with an 
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analysis, but having reviewed the revenue 
and operating budgets of the Governments of 
several islands, it is my opinion that these 
governments and their Civil Services accom- 
plish wonders, by our standards, with the 
limited funds at their disposal. There simply 
is not enough money to meet the basic needs 
and there never will be until some country, 
hopefully Canada, provides the social capital 
and the “seed” capital to get the economies 
moving. 

(f) The individual islands are very differ- 
ent. They are either volcanic or coral, except 
in two cases where they are both. The coral 
islands have a tourism advantage in that they 
are generally dryer with an abundance of 
white sand beaches. Antigua and Barbados 
are coral islands on which most tropical fruit 
will not grow because there is not sufficient 
rain or the soil is not suitable. The volcanic 
islands, such as Montserrat, Dominica, St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent and Grenada, are lush 
tropical islands with a great deal more pre- 
cipitation, no shortage of water and no short- 
age of soil. They are great producers of 
bananas and other tropical fruit. The islands, 
even though they are only a few miles from 
one another, can have a totally different eco- 
nomic base. 


(g) The Commonwealth of Barbados is 
much more advanced than the Little Seven in 
terms of per capita income and the inflow of 
outside investment. It has the advantage of a 
history of tourism, going back more than fifty 
years, and the government has shown great 
skill in managing the expansion of tourism in 
ways which enable this to contribute both to 
the economy and to the well being of the 
people. The economy today is roughly divided 
between tourism and sugar cane. Barbados 
has the most viable economy of the eight 
islands. 

(h) These areas have proximity to Canada, 
perhaps not in statute miles but in travel 
time and convenience. Previous witnesses 
referred to Cuba, Central America, Haiti and 
other areas in the Caribbean. I would like to 
point out that in practical terms the Little 
Seven and Barbados are close to Canada and 
the northeast United States. They are rela- 
tively closer to Canada than other areas in 
the Caribbean. In terms of elapsed time, 
Montreal or Toronto to Antigua is under four 
hours, with 12 to 14 flights a week. Antigua to 
Jamaica is three hours, with only two flights 
a week on this basis, otherwise an overnight 
stop in Puerto Rico is required. One cannot 
go directly from Antigua to Cuba by air, or 
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by sea for that matter. Natural communica- 
tions are north-south, not east-west. One can 
fly from Toronto to Antigua in two hours less 
time than it takes to fly from Toronto to 
Vancouver. 


The Little Eight—Canadian rapport is long 
established, particularly with the Maritime 
Provinces. A staple in the West Indies diet for 
perhaps 100 years has been salt cod. Ships 
sailing from Halifax, St. John and Montreal 
were the life line of this area of the Carib- 
bean for many years. West Indians still tell 
me about the days when Halifax schooners 
used to carry ice to the islands and how 
excited the youngsters became when they 
could pick up a chip or two of this curious 
commodity from Canada. 


Air Canada has pioneered air service to the 
area with flights now originating in Vancou- 
ver, Toronto, Montreal and Halifax for 
Antigua and the other islands. 


These islands share our tradition in law. 
All the islands, except St. Lucia, share the 
Common Law of Canada, and St. Lucia fol- 
lows the Quebec Civil Code, chapter and 
verse. St. Lucia is also a legally bilingual 
country, French and English. 


So much for the identification of these 
islands. You have already heard a great deal 
of the island history and why they need 
increased Canadian interest at this time. In 
the rather simple terms of a business man, 
what happened over the years, when these 
“sugar and _ spice” islands were _ consid- 
ered wealthy, was that capital was actually 
leaving the islands. For all practical purposes, 
there was no capital accumulation. Very little 
was reinvested locally. The British Govern- 
ment, from time to time, invested money in 
the early days, for the most part to support 


their defence establishment, and during 
recent years through various grants in aid to 
meet current budget deficiencies. These 


grants in aid were never sufficient to develop 
the basic infrastructure which would then 
enable the islands to attract outside invest- 
ment for manufacturing and tourism. The 
grants were rarely made on the basis of a 
planned program to achieve economic eman- 
cipation. Generally, they were given in 
response to urgent pressures, usually a crisis 
of one form or another. 


When one is asked “What are the pro- 
blems?” the answer is quite simple. The main 
problem has been lack of money; lack of 
social capital and lack of venture capital. This 
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has resulted in a high degree of both unem- 
ployment and under-employment. The un- 
employment on the islands averages between 
20 per cent and 25 per cent; the under- 
employment might vary from 25 per cent to 
40 per cent of the labour force. Under- 
employment stems from the fact that much of 
the work is seasonal in nature, and also lack 
of opportunities for certain skills. 


A few days ago I asked the Prime Ministers 


of the islands by cable what they thought was © 


required, and my cables and their replies are 
included in an Appendix to this paper. I note 
that the reply from Premier Compton of St. 
Lucia has an error in that it says he is receiv- 
ing $9 million (E.C.) from England and $5 
million (E.C.) from Canada. I think what he 
intends to say is that this is either what they 
want, looking forward to, or what they have 
had over the past few years. I suspect this is 
what he wants, looking ahead for the next 
five years. In any event, you might find them 
interesting reading. 


I also asked some West Indies university 
students in Canada for their thoughts and 
they emphasized: 

(a) Continuation of present Canadian 
Government programs. 

(bo) Greater support for developing the 
tremendous agricultural potential of the 
islands. 


(c) Complementing assistance to Gov- 
ernment by greater assistance to people, | 


specifically for such things as_ better 


school lunch programs, more milk, and © 


increased assistance in medical 
dental services, especially in the rural 
areas. 


In addition to the sound recommendations 
and comments on the needs of the entire 
Commonwealth Caribbean area, which you 
have already received, respectfully I submit 
the following recommendations... 


and 


The Deputy Chairman: I wonder if I could — 


stop you there for a moment, Mr. Patrick. 
There are about seven more pages of the ° 
brief. Is it the wish of the Committee to have 
Mr. Patrick read the whole submission? It | 
would take about another ten minutes. ; 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Acting Chairman: Very well, go ahead, 
Mr. Patrick. I just wanted to make sure. 
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Mr. Patrick: The recommendations are: 


1. That your Committee look favoura- 
bly on the proposition that the islands, 
which I have emphasized, are areas of 
special interest to Canada, without dis- 
crimination against other areas in the 
British Commonwealth, or indeed other 
developing areas in the world. 


2. That these areas represent a project 
of the right size for Canada. 


3. That Canada is able to put enough 
money and expertise into these islands to 
enable thet to become viable. 


4. That a five-year program at an aver- 
age level of $20 million a year, a little 
over 5 per cent of our current aid budg- 
et—that is total aid budget—would make 
a great success of the eight islands. This 
amount represents about $27 per inhabi- 
tant of the Little Eight each year, and 
approximately five times—as I under- 
stand the present planning calls for—the 
amount presently planned. 

5. That at the end of the five year 
period, these areas would be able to gen- 
erate the capital required for the future. 


Canada could then turn to other developing 
areas, having made a great success of this 
area. Let Canada make a great success of one 
/area at a time. 


If this policy is acceptable, my own contact 
with the community leads me to ask this 
Committee to consider the following specific 
Spending approach. 


(A) Accelerate the current Canadian 
International Development Agency (C.I.- 
D.A.) program for schools, water 
development, airport improvements and 
technical assistance. 

(B) Expand the C.I.D.A. program to 
include sewage, electrical and harbour 
installations and general services. 


(C) Expand student scholarships to 
Canada and vocational training on the 
islands. 


(D) Institute a greater flexibility in aid 
administration and waive the require- 
ments for local government contributions 
for a period of at least five years. 


(E) Encourage direct contact between 
Crown Corporations and Government 
Departments on the islands. (I am sure 
many Canadians in these agencies would 
be pleased to work with the Governments 
and people of the islands, especially 
during the winter months). Crown Corpo- 


rations such as Air Canada, C.N.R., the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing, Industrial 
Development Bank, and the Departments 
of Transport, Agriculture, Trade and 
Commerce, National Defence, and Energy 
Mines and Resources, all have an abun- 
dance of specialists who could, I believe, 
at relatively low cost, make significant 
contributions to the development of the 
area. 

As an example, the Department of 
Transport completed a most effective 
study of the islands’ airport needs. The 
C.B.C., according to an announcement 
made by former Prime Minister Pearson, 
was to offer major assistance to broad- 
casting in the area. The Department of 
National Defence has carried out training 
exercises in Jamaica, no doubt with good 
effect. The premiers of the small islands 
have often asked that Canadians consider 
defence training in their areas, hopefully 
that the fall-out from these exercises will 
leave some public works such as 
improved roads or bridges. Air Canada 
has entered into an agreement providing 
money and management to Air Jamaica. 
This arrangement appears to be an excel- 
lent one and a similar one might be 
instituted with Leeward Islands Air 
transport, which serves the smaller 
islands. 

(F) Create a separate Canadian mission 
to deal with Barbados and the Little 
Seven. This, because the areas are so dif- 
ferent. The Little Seven already have 
their Eastern Caribbean Commission 
offices in Montreal and spend a great deal 
of their limited resources in maintaining 
representation in Canada. Barbados has a 
High Commissioner in Ottawa in addition 
to offices in Toronto and Montreal to 
promote tourism. Canada,’s only office in 
the Eastern Caribbean is in Trinidad 
with the High Commissioner accredited 
to Barbados also looking after the 
Canadian Government business with the 
Little Seven. 

(G) Permit greater innovation in the 
overall aid program. This is a view I 
know is shared by C.I.D.A. President, Mr. 
Maurice Strong. For example, joint ven- 
tures between Canadian Government and 
local island government and these could 
include the private sector where it is 
practical. 
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(H) The Minister of Finance’s White 
Paper, for which I have little enthusiasm, 
could be amended to offer tax incentives 
to Canadians investing in the area, on the 
premise that the more private invest- 
ment, the lower the load or the demands 
on the Federal Treasury. 


(I) Broaden the base for the Export 
Development Corporation to enable 
Canadian investors to have access to this 
kind of financing for hotels, condominium 
apartments and other projects which 
involve high Canadian content but per- 
haps not meeting the current percentage 
specified by the Export Development 
Corporation. 


(J) Consider Canadian Government 
participation in the purchase of, or at 
least guarantee, local island bond issues. 
At the present time the interest costs of 
floating such issues on the public market 
are prohibitive. 


(K) Develop a broad agricultural aid 
program to enable Canada to obtain the 
kind of products now purchased from 
other suppliers, notably the United 
States. In an earlier paper, I pointed out 
that in 1964 food, such as bananas, citrus, 
fresh vegetables, bought from warm 
countries by Canadians amounted to 
$438,000,000 a year. 


Will this money and effort work? Can the 
islands be made viable? In my opinion this 
can work and quickly. It has already worked 
in the French Islands, the Dutch Islands and 
the American Islands. In my opinion these 
islands will respond more favourably and 
more quickly. 


There is also ample evidence that invest- 
ment from the private sector will flow and 
sustain the growth rate of the economy once 
the “pump priming” effect of the Canadian 
investment program is realized. For example, 
low labour rates and improved efficiency in 
air freight methods make it natural for these 
islands to manufacture light weight but 
labour intensive products. Much needle trade 
and electronic components manufacture fits 
into this category, to name only two 
industries. 


The unfortunate lack of planning on the 
part of our forefathers, dividing North 
America by an east west line instead of north 
south, has deprived us of the sun areas with 
which the Americans are so blessed—Florida, 
California, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
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Islands and so on. Sun seeking is a permanent 
feature of the leisure industry and we in 
Canada need access to a place in the sun. 
Preferably, nearby and preferably in a com- 
munity where we are welcome. These islands 
fit that specification, and Canadian tourist 
presence in the area is most beneficial. 


The potential for trade between the islands 
and Canada is quite fantastic. If we add the > 
money spent by sun seeking tourists in Flor- 
ida and other parts of the world to agricul-— 
tural imports of about $438,000,000, the total 
amounts to $850,000,000 a year. 


If we calculate the estimated rates of 
growth on these expenditures in ten or fifteen 
years, this figure could reach a staggering 
two billion dollars. Putting these islands in a 
position to compete for only 25 per cent of 
this sum would produce staggering results in 
relation to their present economies. It must 
also be emphasized that this two billion dol- 
lars is money which, in any event, will be 
spent outside this country due to the Canadi- 
an climate. 


Expanding and accelerating Canadian pri- 
vate and public investment in the area should 
not and does not imply anything other than 
real aid. The Secretary of State for External 
Affairs has clearly stated Canadian policy, 
and in their many comments to me this is 
appreciated by the governments and people of | 
the islands. 


Canadians can be stalwart friends and help | 
bring about a level of prosperity which will | 
strengthen the present independence of these > 
islands and make it possible for the island 
governments to realize their hopes and ambi- 
tions for their people. | 


If we do not help these islands on the level | 
needed, I doubt if anyone else is going to. 
Great Britain has made it clear that she has | 
reached her limits in this regard. The United 
States has shown very little interest, in fact 
seems not to have any policies toward these | 
islands. Apparently both Great Britain and | 
the United States have encouraged Canada to | 
increase her participation in the economic ! 
growth of the area. ) 


It seems that there are few alternatives | 
available to the islands. I am convinced that a |) 
relatively small amount of Canada’s annual | 
external aid investment can produce concrete | 
results to eight tiny developing nations, while | 
at the same time providing a blueprint for the 
success of future external aid programs. 
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' The Deputy Chairman: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Patrick. Senator Robichaud will 
lead the questioning. 


Senator Robichaud: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am sure other members of the commit- 
tee will join with you and myself in welcom- 
ing an ex-New Brunswicker before the 


_ committee. Mr. Patrick, your personal interest 


in these islands surely enables you to give 
first hand and most valuable information on 
the existing economy and also on the poten- 
tials offered _for the development of those 
areas. 


On page 1 of your brief, you mentioned 
your company’s policy regarding the local 
investment of its profits. I am sure members 
of this committee would be interested to have 
your views on the behaviour of other Canadi- 
an investors in this regard. Is this policy of 
re-investing in the area, which you have 
mentioned as your own, followed by other 
Canadian investors? 


Mr. Patrick: I cannot answer this question, 
senator, with precision. Most of the investors 
in the Little Eight or Little Seven in Bar- 
bados are in the hotel development and 
related areas. Believe me, this is the kind of 
investment which requires new capital in 
order to expand. I do not think there are 
many people taking money out of the islands. 
For the most part, our policy is not unique 


in this regard. 


Senator Robichaud: I know that most of us 
share your enthusiasm regarding the potential 
for the expansion of the tourist trade. In your 
view, if the tourist trade were to continue on 
such a large scale as you propose in your 
brief, what proportion of the work force—re- 


_ ferring to the Little Eight, for example—could 
_ be involved—that is, if the tourist industry 


Were developed almost to its maximum. 


_ Mr. Pairick: It will vary with the islands, 
but Antigua, for example, is a very poor 


island in terms of agriculture. Sugar has been 
a catastrophe over the years. They did not 
' even harvest a crop last year. Therefore, the 
' bulk of the income is from tourism. They 
_ have an oil refinery, which is the other source 


of outside revenue in Antigua. 


I would think that, with the support staff 
for tourism, probably 40 per cent of all 
employed people on an island like Antigua 


_ would be involved. 


The Deputy Chairman: At the present time. 
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Mr. Patrick: I would think it is less than 
that at the moment, but I think this is what 
one could look for. 


Senator Robichaud: And for what period of 
the year would they be employed, approxi- 
mately for how many months? 


Mr. Patrick: The seasonal nature of tourism 
is a problem. If you follow the development 
of tourism from, say, Florida to the Bahamas, 
to Barbados, you will find that every year the 
off-season becomes less and less a problem. In 
Puerto Rico now, the tourist business in 
summer is equal to the business in winter. In 
Barbados tourism and numbers employed are 
about the same during the off season, but the 
rates are lower. Other islands have a very 
serious seasonal problem. With size, as the 
tourism business grows, this characteristic 
will disappear—in other words, it can be a 
12-months-a-year business. 


Senator Robichaud: In your opinion, what 
has been the reaction of the local population 
to the development of tourism? Are they 
reacting favourably? Are they prepared to 
co-operate? Do they see the advantage that 
could come to them from such development? 


Mr. Patrick: Personally, I have never found 
any opposition on the part of either the gov- 
ernments or the people to tourism. I am now 
speaking of the Little Eight. Perhaps one of 
the reasons is that on the smaller islands they 
know that tourists bring instant cash and 
instant employment. Also I think the govern- 
ments have been fairly skilful in presenting 
tourism in the right light and getting the 
support of the public. I do not feel there is 
any problem there. 


The governments will not allow any little 
white communities to develop. If you are 
going to be a tourist, you must identify your- 
self with the local West Indian community. 
All the island governments have protected the 
beaches from becoming private beaches, and 
many steps have been taken which, I think, 
will ensure a good relationship between the 
tourist and the West Indian communities. 


Senator Robichaud: Is there a growing 
tendency for these islands to try to grow 
more of the food which will be used by the 
tourist trade? 


Mr. Patrick: This is an area which requires 
a great deal of technical help, and it is one of 
the problems I think Canada could move on 
and solve quite quickly. In order to have 
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more money stay in the islands, obviously 
there should be more production of the kind 
of things Canadians and Americans want. 
They do not all want West Indian foods; they 
want green peas, steak and potatoes, and 
these things are not readily grown on the 
islands. 


Senator Robichaud: Do they have adequate 
facilities now to handle those foods? 


Mr. Patrick: These facilities are coming up 
slowly. The hotels have green peas shipped in 
from Canada and the United States, and such 
items as iceberg lettuce from Florida and 
Texas. There has to be a carefully planned 
labour program. After all, they have the sun, 
rain and soil, and they can practically produce 
all their food requirements. They can produce 
good beef and most of these things Americans 
want. In fact, in Martinique and Guadeloupe 
they have gone into this on a fairly large 
scale. So, this is an important area for help 
by us. 


Senator Robichaud: Your brief urges spe- 
cial Canadian emphasis on Barbados and the 
“Little Seven” islands. I am sure you will 
agree with us that in recent years Canada has 
been moving in this direction. These islands 
have also been receiving concentrated atten- 
tion from the United Kingdom, and it seems 
to us that there is at certain times some con- 
fusion existing as to the respective feelings 
regarding the present associated status. 
Would you consider that this, if I could call it, 
ambiguous political situation may have some 
influence on Canada’s development program 
towards these associated states and for the 
one island which is still a colony? 


Mr. Patrick: As you know, the associated 
states are independent, except on matters of 
foreign policy and defence. I remember that 
when I was first active trying to express to 
Canada the needs of the islands, we were not 
allowed to become involved too actively 
because we were told we would be interfering 
with the internal affairs of Great Britain. Of 
course, this view has changed drastically 
since the 1966 conference. In other words, we 
are now dealing directly, although I am sure 
there is an exchange of information between 
Great Britain and Canada in respect to the 
aid program. If what you are asking is: Does 
it tend to muddy the waters a little? I think 
perhaps it does, but I think perhaps in view 
of the recent colonial history of the area we 
are slow starters. If we had been involved 
many years before we would have a much 
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better grasp of what is needed and we could 
do what is needed. 


Senator Robichaud: I gathered from the last 
meeting of the Caribbean states, the meeting 
last May of parliamentarians in Antigua, that 
there was a feeling of that kind existing. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Could I 
ask a question supplementary to yours, Sena- 
tor Robichaud? 


Senator Robichaud: Certainly. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I wonder. 
if Mr. Patrick could indicate, if he has the 
information, the size of the development aid 
given, either by way of grants or loans, by the 
United Kingdom to these islands and by 
Canada—even in a rough way. 


Mr. Patrick: I have not the specific infor- 
mation. The Commonwealth Development 
Corporation has invested about $50 million, or 
the equivalent in Sterling in the entire Brit- 
ish Caribbean, not just the Little Eight. These 
investments are in the form of hotels, like the - 
Caribeach hotels which are 90 per cent owned 
by the Commonwealth Development Corpora- | 
tion, electrical services and other enterprises, 
and are intended to be serviced at commercial 
rates. I think this has been a good thing. 


The grants in aid that each of the islands 
received prior to becoming associated states 
have mostly been terminated. In the case of | 
Antigua it has not received a grant in aid for | 
several years. Saint Lucia does not receive 
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grants in aid but does receive loans. Barbados | 
is not, to my knowledge, receiving anything 
from the British government. Montserrat | 
receives a grant in aid. I think if you add up | 
the Commonwealth Development Corporation 
and the various loans, the amount of money 
is probably about what we are putting in 
there now, and probably a little more. 


’ 
The Deputy Chairman: I take it, Senator | 
Connolly, you are referring to official aid? | 
: 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Primar- 
ily official aid. 


Mr. Patrick: The Commonwealth Develop- | 
ment Corporation is owned by the British | 
government, as I understand it, and is an! 
agency of the government. | 


The Deputy Chairman: Our research staff | 
has been working on these figures, and I | 
believe they have found them extremely dif- 


ficult to obtain. They relate also to the ques- — 
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tion that has been before the committee as to 
what extent there is an actual withdrawal of 
British official aid from the Caribbean area. 
We are hoping that our research staff will 
come up with those figures in due course. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I do not 
want to interrupt Senator Robichaud, but it 
seems to me that the point he started on is so 


vital that I might be allowed to ask one more 


question, and then I will desist. 


If the Commonwealth Development Corpo- 
ration continues its work—and I take that 


it is mainly in the area of hotels and facilities 


| 
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of that kind, which in turn would produce a 
return for the investor—is there any possibili- 
ty that the people who are in charge of 


Canadian aid would say: “Well, the United 


Kingdom is making an investment that will 


provide a return, while Canada is asked to 


“upon which there would be no return’’? 


provide the infra-structure and the facilities 


Mr. Patrick: I think that the External Aid 


-people—Maurice Strong and the people I deal 


with over there—have tended to go into 


roads, water, and that sort of things, and 
they have tried to set up the projects so 
that they are viable. For example, they would 


put in a water service and have then insisted 
upon an organization in each country that 
will collect fees for the service. One of the 
problems in the Caribbean is that it is all 


very well to build a road, but if there is no 


‘revenue to support the road then that road 
goes to pieces within a few years. Water sys- 
tems and other services are in the same 
category. 


- 


Iam not sure that I understand your ques- 
tion, but I do know that all of the islands 
would be glad to get money on a grant basis, 
and they would be happy to have it on a soft 
loan basis. They would be willing to accept 
‘money at commercial rates for any operation 
‘which can service the loan. In fact, we have 
‘been asked to negotiate loans on this basis on 
several occasions, but we have never been 
‘able to get money, except for Barbados, 
because the market will not invest in the 
‘Smaller islands even with government guar- 
antees. 


| Senator Robichaud: On pages 9, 10 and 11 
of your brief you make specific recommenda- 
tions, and you say that if these recommenda- 
tions are implemented they can result in a 
‘Self-sustaining growth in a period of five 
years. I have two specific questions in respect 
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to these recommendations, the first one of 
which is: Do you really believe that such 
results can be obtained in the short period of 
five years and, if so, can you tell this commit- 
tee how such a rapid development, should it 
take place, will affect the prospects for fuller 
integration of these Little Seven Islands with 
the larger islands? 


Mr. Patrick: The first question is: Will this 
seed capital turn the situation around in five 
years? I think it will. My reasons for making 
such a statement are developed from my 
monthly contacts with the area. I find that 
these little islands are now being discovered 
by this continent. Five years is a rather long 
time under the present pressures. If we can 
put in the roads, the water services, and the 
sewerage Systems, and so on, and thus enable 
the hotel industry to develop as was men- 
tioned earlier, then the supporting service 
industries will develop around it. There will 
be a long way to go, but in five years I think 
we will be out of that period in which they 
would be dependent upon government grants 
or gifts from Canada. I think their economies 
would then be viable. 


The Deputy Chairman: I take it that we are 
talking now of $20 million a year, for a total 
of $100 million? 


Mr. Patrick: Yes, that is right. 


The Deputy Chairman: And this, you say, 
will be sufficient to generate the capital 
required? 


Mr. Patrick: From there on I think the 
outside capital would come in. There is 
enough evidence of this, you know, in Puerto 
Rico. Puerto Rico was a dreadfully poor area. 
I was there before the war, and during the 
war. Their per capita income went up over 
ten times in eight or nine years. There are 
two or three interesting figures that I might 
cite in this regard. The public money or the 
federal money from the United States that 
went into it at the beginning of “operation 
bootstrap” represented 80 per cent of the total 
new investment in the island. At the end of 
ten years the private money comprised 80 per 
cent of the total invested. 


These are smaller situations, and are more 
capable of rapid development than is a large 
and_complex community like Puerto Rico. 


Senator Robichaud: My second question is: 
In what economic direction would such aid be 
available to the smaller islands? As an exam- 
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ple, would specialization in agricultural pro- 
duction be the answer, and in such a case 
what specific benefit can they receive from 
CARIFTA? 


Mr. Patrick: To go back to your first ques- 
tion I should like to say that the thing we 
have to remember about these islands is the 
tremendous difference between Antigua and 
St. Lucia, or Barbados and Dominica. What 
one does in Dominica would be very different 
from what one does in Antigua. 


First of all, money has to be spent on such 
things as roads. There must be the basic 
infra-structure, and then would follow the 
development of agriculture, but, as I pointed 
out, the light weight but labour-intensive 
products offer the key, and especially during 
this period when labour rates are extremely 
low. This would create a great deal of 
employment, and with airplanes carrying 
much greater loads over greater distances at 
a much lower cost we can contemplate 
Antigua and St. Lucia for example producing 
needle trade goods for shipment to New York 
and other markets. 


In Puerto Rico they did not have any skills 
at all. There were not any professionals to 
speak of there, and they got into making 
neckties and dresses. They did not even get 
into fashion clothes until they had been at it 
for a year or two. 


Barbados has also proved that this policy is 
the correct one. They have built their first 
computer component plant near the airport. 
These are items that have a high labour con- 
tent, and they can compete on the British and 
American markets. 


Senator Robichaud: You also indicate that 
a special interest by Canada could be pursued 
without discrimination against other areas in 
the British Commonwealth or, indeed, other 
developing areas in the world. As a matter of 
fact, the records show that in 1968-69 the 
Little Eight and British Honduras received 
more than $7 per capita from Canada, and 
this was 35 times the total amount spent by 
Canada in India and Pakistan, and it was 
seven times the level of assistance given to 
any other country outside the Caribbean. In 
1969-70, the current year, this allocation will 
be close to $12 per capita, which is an in- 
crease 80 per cent or more in one year. That 
makes a total of $7.5 million. I notice that 
somewhere in your brief you mentioned that 
the assistance was $4 million. 
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Mr. Patrick: I picked that information out 
of briefs already presented. I did not check it 
out with External Aid. 


Senator Robichaud: I think our information 
shows it is $7.5 million and not $4 million. 


The Deputy Chairman: If I may interrupt, 
this may be the difference between allocation 
and spending. 


Senator Robichaud: It could be, although 
for the present year, 1969-70, it is difficult to 
determine at this stage what the actual 
spending would be. I think we did receive 
some information in this regard from a previ- 
ous witness. 


The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Strong told us, 
in effect, they are about a year behind in 
spending approved allocations. 


Senator Robichaud: Mr. Patrick, could you 
explain to this Committee how this aid could 
be substantially increased, say at such a rate 
as you suggest, without discriminating against 
other areas in the British Commonwealth? 
After all, we know, and we have to recognize, 
that Canada’s resources are limited; there is a 
limit to what we can offer as external aid to 
developing countries. 


Mr. Patrick: I am over-simplifying things, 


of course, but when I say “without discrim- 


inating” all I am really saying is that five 
per cent here or there on the balance of the 
money will not materially affect what 
happens to people in India, Pakistan or other. 
parts of the world. What I am saying is that. 
there are several ways of approaching the) 
problem. The whole world needs help of all’ 
kinds. Here we have a model, a tiny sample 
of what needs to be done. Let us do the work 
sequentially; let us do one job extremely 
well, and when we have launched that ship 
and it is on its way, concentrate on others. 
The net cost to Canadians over a period of 
years might even be less because we have) 
created a viable situation in this community. 
Let us say this is a non-political business 
approach to the problem. I am saying that if 
we do it right now, in five years we will not 
have to give any more money to these islands, 


The other thing is that I feel we have ¢ 


very, very interesting model here of people 
who are poor and need help, who are easy 
to communicate with. My last point in the 
paper is, if we make a great success of thii 
it could be the basis for perhaps a differen’ 
approach on the next round in India or othe) 


areas. I do not suppose that any Indian 
knows he is getting any help from us. How 
do you spread what we do over that many 
millions of people? But the West Indian is 
going to know that he is being helped by 
this northern white country. 


Senator Robichaud: I know that some of 
my colleagues have many more questions to 
ask, and this will be my last question, just to 
keep the record straight. You mentioned in 
your report that you had sent a telegram to 
different premiers of these islands, and in 
Appendices A-1 to A-10 you give in detail 
the replies you received from those premiers. 
I notice with interest that all of them seem 
to emphasize the need for assistance towards 
better education, and they have requested 
school facilities; in other words, school, water, 
airports and technical assistance seem to be 
their main demand. These cables have been 
sent on your own initiative, and not at the 
request of or on instructions from _ this 
Committee? 


Mr. Patrick: Not at all. I sent a cable, a 
copy of which should have been filed, saying 
that I was appearing as a private citizen 
before this Committee and would like to 
know their answers to those questions in 
order to complete my brief. It was not easy 
to set up a graph showing what these people 
thought, so I believed it would be simpler if 
I just put in the total of their replies. You 
will notice that Grenada did not reply. 


| The Deputy Chairman: I am glad you raised 
that, Senator Robichaud, because I must say 
that in reading the brief I had some concern 
on that same score. 


] Mr. Patrick: This is a private matter. I 
emphasized in my cable that it was a private 
matter, that I was appearing as a private 
individual. 


_ The Deputy Chairman: Just for our record, 
would you let us have a copy of that, because 
in Appendix A-1 all we have are the ques- 
tions. I think the members of the Committee 
would want it emphasized that this was a 
Personal initiative on your part, that it was 
not discussed with the Committee, or done on 
the initiative of the Committee. 


. Mr. Patrick: That is so. 


| The Deputy Chairman: I am not being criti- 
cal, because I think the Committee would 
agree that you had every right to obtain any 
information you wished before coming here. 
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However, it would be rather different for you 
as a private individual to request this infor- 
mation from the premiers than if such a 
request came from the Senate Committee. I do 
not think we ourselves would presume to ask 
the premiers to give us this information. It is 
important, I think, that that be clear on the 
record, although again I am not saying you 
should not have presumed to do it, if that was 
your wish. Indeed, the answers seem to pro- 
vide us with some very interesting informa- 
tion. 


Senator Haig: Mr. Patrick, what is the cur- 
rency used in these islands? 


Mr. Patrick: It is the Eastern Caribbean 
dollar. 


Senator Haig: What is that in relation to 
Canada? 


Mr. Patrick: About 53 cents Canadian. 


Senator Haig: So $2 Carribean equal $1 
Canadian? 


Mr. Patrick: Yes. 


Senator Haig: What is the labour situation? 
Unions? 


Mr. Patrick: All the islands are very much 
unionized, and most of the governments are 
labour governments. 


Senator Haig: What is the political stability 
of the islands? 


Mr. Patrick: In my view there is a good, 
healthy political situation on all of the 
islands. 


Senator Haig: No question of nationaliza- 
tion of foreign companies? 


Mr. Patrick: No. I think that is the furthest 
thought from anybody’s mind. 


Senator Haig: We have heard that tourism 
does not produce the income we think it does, 
that the profits are being taken out of the 
country, and some of these countries are 
requesting a certain percentage of local par- 
ticipation. Is that true? 


Mr. Patrick: I have never experienced this. 
There is a legitimate concern by the govern- 
ments, based on the subject we have dis- 
cussed, that too much money is spent on sat- 
isfying the North Americans’ needs down 
there. Hotels are built, but nobody is now 
making refrigerators, for example down 
there. Maybe they are in Trinidad, but not on 
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the individual islands. A good part of the food 
has to be imported. The governments are all 
working towards generating these products 
locally, or as many of them as they can. Most 
hotels operate on the basis of incentives 
granted by governments, permitting the 
importation of these things and not interfer- 
ing in any way. For example, all the eggs 
used to be imported, one could not get fresh 
eggs, but now there are poultry farms pro- 
ducing the eggs used by the hotels. The new 
hotel builders give notice they will have a 
hotel ready in a year and a half and will 
require so much meat, lettuce and so on so 
that the supplies can be made available. The 
islands are trying to do this. 


Senator Haig: How about the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs? What representa- 
tion have we got on the ambassador level, or 
that of chargé d’affaires? 


Mr. Patrick: The representation is through 
Trinidad. We have a high commissioner in 
Trinidad, accredited also as high commission- 
er to Barbados, and this office in Trinidad 
conducts the affairs will the smaller islands. I 
am not sure of the relationship, but it is 
based in Trinidad and all communications 
with the islands from here must go through 
the Trinidad office. We have no presence 
on the island as such. 


Senator Haig: When you go to an island 
and start a new business, whom do you deal 
with? The government? 


Mr. Patrick: If I am going to open a busi- 
ness or even buy a business—as I have done 
in Antigua—naturally I would talk to the 
vendors. But before completing the transac- 
tion I would sit down and talk to the govern- 
ment, tell them who we are and what our 
policy is, so that they would know us and 
we would know whether they want us. If they 
do not want us, we would not make the 
purchase. 


Senator Haig: Does your man from Canada 
have a work permit? 


Mr. Patrick: We have no problem whatever 
in sending Canadians down to work. I have 
had a lot of experience with the Eight Islands 
in this connection. Any reasonable request 
has been granted. For example, if we wanted 
to take a stenographer down there from 
Toronto or Montreal, she would not get a 
work permit unless we prove that a qualified 
stenographer is not available. We have never 
had any interference with the business. 
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Senator Haig: What is the literacy figure? 


Mr. Patrick: It varies considerably. The 
Barbados has about 100 per cent literacy. In 
the other islands, I really cannot quote the 
figure but there is a high rate of illiteracy on 
the other islands. 


Senator Haig: Do those people who come 
up here for study, in either the United Sates 
or Canada, do they go back? 


Mr. Patrick: They want to go back, senator. 
At least, many of them do. Many want to stay 
but many want to go back. I am in contact 
with a number of graduates from the islands, 
waiting for an opportunity to work in their 
own country. It is a very difficult decision to 
make. A young man who graduates in engi- 
neering can make $10,000 a year in Canada to 
start, to make this kind of money in the 
islands is impossible. He might make $5,000 
West Indian dollars, which is $2,500 or $2,600 
Canadian, and there is a very high rate of 
tax. It is a very difficult decision to make. 


Senator Haig: Where is the advantage of a 
Canadian going down there—with the corpo- 
rate tax rate of 45 per cent. Is the labour cost 
low? 


Mr. Patrick: To begin with, the tax advan- 
tages for new ventures—for example, a 
hotel—mean one can negotiate an eight or ten - 
year tax holiday. But the tax rate, as you say, 
is high. | 
Does this | 

| 

Mr. Patrick: The corporate tax is 45 per } 
cent. The tax holiday is not on personal | 
income tax, only on the corporation income. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): 
holiday apply to income tax, too? 


The Deputy Chairman: Does it apply to 
real estate taxes? 


Mr. Patrick: There are practically no real | 
estate taxes. There may be some in Barbados. 


| 
Senator Robichaud: What about the cost of 
land? | 


Mr, Patrick: In the West Indies, the land is. 
one thing the man owns and understands and) 
he is very reluctant to sell. There is very) 
little to sell. Take an island like Dominica) 
—most of the land is vertical, it is SO. 
mountainous. 


Senator Haig: Do you buy by the square 
foot? 


Mr. Patrick: Yes, or buy plantations by the 
acre. 


Senator Haig: For development, for a cot- 
tage or a condominium on the lake, do you 
not buy by the square foot? 


Mr. Patrick: We have five or six develop- 
ments, they are all subdivided and zoned, so 
it is by the square foot or by the acre, de- 
pending on the size of the project. 


The Acting Chairman: How much would it 


cost Senator Haig to get a nice waterfront 
property for his winter retirement? 


Senator Haig: When I was down there, one 
place in Jamaica that cost $80,000 to build 
could be built in my province for $20,000. But 
it had a view. 


Senator Fergusson: Why did it cost so 


much? Is it the labour? 


Senator Haig: The labour—and import tax 
of the material—and the long time of labour. 


Senator Fergusson: Do they not have the 
right kind of materials to build? 


Mr. Patrick: Most of it is masonry, cement 
blocks, and other common materials. I cannot 
speak for Jamaica, as we have nothing there. 
So far as Antigua is concerned, and the eight 
Jother islands, the cost for that is quite low. 
You get into high labour costs when you get 
PaO mechanical labour which you cannot 
always find locally. 


Senator Haig: Where do they get the 
cement blocks? 


Mr. Patrick: The cement is produced in 
Trinidad and they take the sand off the 
beaches or pump it out of the sea. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): It is an 
industry? 


Mr. Patrick: They are making cement 
blocks, yes. 


Senator Haig: Is there necessity for com- 
munication by ship between the islands, or do 
you have to go by air? 


| Mr. Patrick: We have communication by 
ship. The Saguenay goes to all the islands. 
The Federal ships serve the area. The Harri- 
son Line from the U.K. goes to all the islands. 
There is a fair amount of movement of 
Materials by sea. I would say that 95 per cent 
of the people move by air. 
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Senator Haig: You mentioned also imports, 
that we should start importing fruits and so 
on. What about quality control, and delivery? 
If one orders so many pounds of a product, 
can you guarantee delivery? 


Mr. Patrick: No. This is the area of aid that 
I think is vital to this community. Citrus and 
other tropical foods, and even foods that are 
not tropical—lettuce, celery, tomatoes—ail 
these things can be grown. But it is going to 
require massive educational programs to 
teach the farmers how to do it, and the pack- 
ing house how to grade the product and pack 
it to our standards. It can be done. Van Geest 
set up the banana industry in the Windward 
Islands and has created, in areas formerly 
dedicated to sugar, a good and profitable 
banana industry. Bananas are grown to the 
highest standards. They are using the right 
techniques to grow them. They are graded 
and packed properly, and shipped every week 
to the United Kingdom. It has been the salva- 
tion of the Windward Islands, because sugar 
as a market collapsed and if it had not been 
for the bananas I do not know where they 
would be today. 


Senator Cameron: We should compliment 
Mr. Patrick on the initiative and interest he 
has shown in this area, which certainly is of 
direct interest to Canada. I would like to ask 
him one or two questions. The poorest tourist 
dollar value in the world is in the Caribbean. 
While the potential market is tremendous, 
in terms of modern aircraft and so on, many 
Canadians who have the choice go to Hawaii, 
to southern California— 


The Acting Chairman: Banff! 


Senator Cameron: I am thinking of the 
winter—or they go to Europe, to southern 
Italy. But, touristwise, the value you get is 
much poorer in the Caribbean than anywhere 
else I know of, and I have been around a good 
deal. That is one of the first obstacles, and I 
think something would have to be done about 
this. I went down there a year ago last Janu- 
ary to a meeting of the Chambers of Com- 
merce, the development boards, and so on, 
and it is true that they were offering attrac- 
tive incentives, in terms of tax holidays, 
grants and so on, but the people who had an 
interest in going into the area were in the 
tourist business and they wanted to be sure of 
two things: (1) political stability; and (2) eco- 
nomic stability. In spite of the rather attrac- 
tive incentives, they still were not convinced. 
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There are a number of factors which 
detract from the attractiveness of the picture. 
One is the low productivity of labour in the 
area. In part, this stems from low educational 
standards, lack of managerial skills, and so 
on. What comment do you have to make on 
this kind of situation, which is a real one? 


Mr. Patrick: Senator, you have asked about 
15 questions, and I think they are all ex- 
tremely interesting and important. 


I would like to talk, first, to the point of 
lack of value in the eastern Caribbean, and I 
speak from experience. I owned three hotels 
down there, and I lost my shirt. If I could get 
$100 a day I still went broke, and I got rid of 
them. The hotels were too small and you 
cannot make any money in small hotels if you 
only have 12 weeks’ load per year. The basic 
problem relates to size. With the new air- 
planes and new airport facilities, larger hotels 
and larger complexes will develop, and as 
size increases you lengthen the season and 
finally get to a 12-month season. 


As far as the Caribbean is concerned, the 
real value of the “Little Seven” and Barbados 
is that they have no equal anywhere in the 
world when it comes to climate. There is no 
point in comparing Florida, where you are 
going to freeze to death at Christmas, with 
these islands where you can get an ensurable 
temperature range, and this climate is year 
round and it is much more pleasant in Saint 
Lucia in summer than in Miami or, in fact, 
anywhere in North America. I am convinced 
that as the industry grows it will compete 
with any other part of the world or, at least, 
with places like Hawaii and the southern 
states. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Would the 
development of these small islands compete 
with the development in the other Caribbean 
islands? 


Mr. Patrick: Very definitely. Mind you, on 
the question of cost, in, say, Curacoa or 
Puerto Rico—you do not save any money by 
going to Trinidad or Puerto Rico instead of 
Saint Lucia or Barbados; the winter rates are 
about the same. However, we are not going to 
compete with some areas in Europe, and cer- 
tainly not Spain, but, then, Spain has not that 
climate anywhere, nor has the Mediterranean. 
However, no one is making any money out of 
the hotel business down there. Well, “The 
Anchorage” makes a little money in Antigua, 
but nobody else does, and the Marmora Bay 
Hotel went under twice. 
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Senator Cameron: Barbados has probably 
done better in developing medium-priced 
hotels, when you get away from the Hilton 
and... 


Mr. Patrick: ... and the “Sandy Lane.” 


Senator Cameron: They are better value 
there. It seems to me that if you are going to 
establish a large-scale hotel operation it must 
meet the pocketbooks of the majority of the 
people, and it is certainly not the “Trinidad 
Hilton,” the “Jamaica Hilton” or any of those. 


Mr. Patrick: This is the direction the new 
hotels are going to go in. In the past, the hotel 
builders on the small islands were rarely 
professional hotel people. It is only now they 
are beginning to get the pros down there. 
“Holiday Inns” are on two or three islands. 
The “Hiltons” do a good deal for the hotel 
industry and bring a professional standard to 
these islands, but it is a question of size and 
getting the amateurs out of the hotel business. 
We own two hotels in the Laurentians, and 
the amateur really is a problem in the hotel 
business—the “mom and pop” deal. 


Senator Cameron: Coming from a resort 
area, I know exactly what you mean. I am 
wondering if the kind of people who patromy 
ize, say, the “Trinidad Hilton’—and I am 
only using that as an illustration—who g¢ 
there for a holiday and spend a lot of money. 
people whose way of life and whose attitudes 
are so different from those of the people serv. 
ing them, may create this feeling of resent: 
ment on the part of a lot of the people. De 
you think there is anything to it? 


Mr. Patrick: At least at this stage of the 
development the need for employment is suck 
that the West Indian has certainly been ar 
extremely good person to have in the hotel | 
You mentioned productivity. We have not hac 
any complaints as far as productivity is con- 
cerned. If a man is given the same tools anc 
the same training, he is productive. We have 
350 employees in our company in Antigua) 
and we are perfectly satisfied with the work 
performed by these people, bearing in minc 
the tools with which they work and thei? 
training. I do not feel these islands will fail t 
meet that challenge when it comes. I thin) 
they will be sufficiently productive to become 
competitive in the international situation. 


Senator Cameron: I notice that all thi 
replies you received to your cable stressed thi 
need for vocational training. I wonder i 
added to that is training in managerial skills 


| 
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Have you found this to be in very short 


supply? 


Mr. Patrick: Yes, this is a real problem. We 
have had a very good experience, but we did 
send our West Indian managers here for 
training and it worked out extremely well. 


Vocational training would have been mean- 
‘ingless five years ago. It is really a symptom 
of how quickly things are changing on the 
“Little Eight.’’ You have a hotel of 700 rooms 
being built and the government realizes you 
have to bring in 50 electricians from Miami 
or Canada, and they can see projections into 
the future, with insufficient qualified local 
people and this is why the panic button is 
being pushed on vocational training. 


_ Senator Robichaud: They had special train- 
ing for hotel staff in Antigua, for example. 


_ Mr. Patrick: They have a hotel school in 
|Antigua. The United Nations supplied a good 
instructor, and we have used their graduates. 
There is some kind of a training establishment 
‘on most of the islands. Right at the moment 
the Canadian Government is talking about 
putting in a large hotel school in Barbados to 
train people in the hotel business for all of 
the islands. The island reaction is that this is 
‘satisfactory in respect of executives and 
‘Managers, but the bartenders and the wai- 
tresses should be trained on the individual 


islands. 


| Senator Laird: We have had evidence given 
before this committee to the effect that doing 
‘business in Guatemala and the Dominican 
Republic was difficult because of the different 
approach there to business problems. As far 
as I could understand, the problem was one of 
frustration in that they do not do business in 
‘the way we do business. You have had much 
experience in this area. Do you find that this 
is ever the case? 


' Mr. Patrick: We have had a perfectly 
‘happy experience with all of the islands of 
the Little Eight. We have never run into any 
problem in dealing with the governments 
‘there. They either say Yes or No, and we 
have never been given a bad time. As far as 
‘Haiti and the Dominican Republic are con- 
‘cerned, we have also negotiated in those 
sareas, and we could not get anywhere. 


Senator Laird: So there is a definite con- 
trast between these areas? 


| ‘Mr. Patrick: Yes. I have met with people 
like Premier Bird, Premier Cato, Premier 


Compton, and Prime Minister Barrow, and I 
have found them stimulating and wonderful 
people to sit down and talk to about a busi- 
ness situation. They seem to be extremely 
well informed about their own islands and 
government business. So, when you have a 
meeting with these premiers or members of 
cabinets you do get a pretty direct answer. I 
have no complaints. 


Senator Cameron: You made an interesting 
comment about the Dutch, the Americans, 
and the French, and the amount of capital 
they have poured into this region. 


Mr. Patrick: Yes. 


Senator Cameron: Have you any idea of 
how the contribution of France would com- 
pare on a per capita basis to the contribution 
you are suggesting we should make? 


Mr. Patrick: Senator, I shall have to guess. 
I would say that France had to put in more 
money per capita, than the amount I am talk- 
ing about, in Martinique and Guadeloupe to 
achieve the results they have achieved in 
such a short time. I was at a meeting in 
Curacao with the Governor last summer, and 
I think he told me that they were receiving 
in that area—and they are very tiny—200 
million as a credit from Holland, and this is 
greatly in excess of anything we are talking 
about. 


The Deputy Chairman: Over how long a 
period would that be? 


Mr. Patrick: This was a credit that was 
being set up, and no doubt it would be dis- 
tributed among several projects. This would 
be a fund with which they had to work. It 
would be a rotating fund. I can only guess it 
would be spent over a period of five years. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): What 
public would these Dutch and French islands 
service? Would they service the same travel- 
ling public as the Commonwealth islands? 


Mr. Patrick: No, Martinique and QGuade- 
loupe get quite a lot of business from North 
America, and a fair amount of tourists from 
Quebec. The Quebeckers like to go into a 
community that speaks French, but I would 
say that the people who go there are mostly 
from France. 


The Deputy Chairman: Are you speaking 
now of the three Dutch Islands off Trinidad, 
or the ABC islands, as they are called? What 
would their population be? 
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Mr. Patrick: I think on the whole lot it 
would be about 75,000. 


Senator Cameron: Mr. Chairman, it would 
be useful to the committee if the secretary 
got some of this information for us. It would 
be useful to know what has been the per 
capita expenditure over a fixed time span by 
the Americans in Puerto Rico, by the Dutch 
in their islands, and by the French in their 
islands. That might be a useful yardstick to 
have. 


The Deputy Chairman: I agree entirely, 
Senator Cameron. I am sure that our research 
people will look into this, because there 
seems to be a great disparity. It is doubtful 
that $100 million over five years, as Mr. 
Patrick suggests, will do for a larger popula- 
tion what, in the Dutch case, seems to take a 
revolving credit of $200 million. I am not 
saying that that disparity is not explainable, 
but it does seem to be there. 


I think too that we should try to get an 
assessment of the results that Mr. Patrick 
speaks about. I think he used the adjective 
“fantastic” in relation to the results in Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe. Would you give us 
some idea of the results, Mr. Patrick? Are 
they in an increase in per capita income, or 
an increase in exports? What is the type of 
result that has been achieved? 


Mr. Patrick: To begin with, in Maritinique 
and Guadeloupe, the housing not long ago 
was dreadful. A storm went through there, 
and they lost between 10,000 and 12,000 
houses. It is unfortunate to lose as many 
houses as that, but those houses were such 
that a 40 mile an hour gale would knock 
them down. De Gaulle visited the islands, as 
a result of one of his senior staff being a 
Martiniquan, and when he went back to 
France he immediately changed everything. 
Within months there was a program to pro- 
vide modern school class-room accommoda- 
tion for every child on the French islands. If 
you go there today you will see as nice 
schools as you will see in Toronto or 
Montreal. 


The roads were third-rate, and much worse 
than on the British islands, but now there are 
four lane through highways, like the Lauren- 
tien Autoroute. It used to take an hour to go 
from the airport on Martinique to Fort du 
France, and it now takes ten minutes. 


Every single human being can have a good 
home in modern apartments, some high rise, 
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on these two islands. Across the whole island 
you see these high rise structures. The apart- 
ments are leased at rents that the people can 
afford. I am told there has been no effort to 
make these viable propositions. Prospective 
tenants are told that if they make $20 a week 
their rent will be $7, but if they are making 
$100 a week then their rent will be $20.00. 
The tranformation that has taken place there 
is almost miraculous. 


The people now produce their own meat 
and vegetables. If you want a lettuce there, 
then you can get it. 


Senator Cameron: France’s success in this 
area was possible because it could concentrate 
on a relatively small area, whereas so far as 
the Commonwealth Caribbean is concerned 
Canada’s interest is very widely spread. Is not 
that a fact? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): What 
about the Dutch West Indies. Have they been 
looked after pretty well? 


Mr. Patrick: Extremely well. I cannot quote 
you figures, but the main interest there has 
been in oil refineries. These huge oil refiner- 
ies, off the shores of Venezuela, have tended 
to employ a lot of people at high rates of pay. 
The automating of the refineries has created a 
reduction in employment. This caused them 
to develop their tourist industry so that it 
took up some of the slack, and serious unem= 
ployment did not result. | 


Senator Laird: How do you account for 
those riots in Willemstad? I have been there, 
and it looked like a nice city, and then there 
were the riots. How do you account for that? 


Mr. Patrick: I asked Premier Compton the 
same question when I was there a few days 
after, and he said that the demonstrators 
formed up this gathering some miles out. Ii 
was a hot day and the sun was high. This 
crowd stopped at various places for refresh- 
ments and by the time they got into town 
they were uncontrollable. This information 
fits in with what I understand might have 
happened. . 


Senator Cameron: Were there racial oval 
tones in that? 


| 
Mr. Patrick: There could have been. ty 


Senator Laird: Bermuda is not strictly i 
the Caribbean, but I was there last year afte! 
the riots, and I came to the conclusion tha 
the riots were caused by the sort of social un 
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rest that Senator Cameron mentioned—the 
diversity between the tourist and the worker, 
plus a second factor, which is marijuana. 


Mr. Patrick: We ought to identify these 
eight islands as being notably different in this 
respect from Curacao, Bermuda, and the 
Bahamas. The reason for this is that in one 
way or another the black man in these eight 
islands has achieved elected responsible gov- 
ernment of his own people. Until Pindling got 
into the Bahamas this was not the case, and 
certainly not in Bermuda. I know Bermuda, 
as I had a home there for two years. My 
children went to schools that were white, and 
coloured children went to coloured schools. 
This kind of colour problem or tension does 
not seem to exist in these eight islands. It is 
not just the government. J. @. Charles in 
Saint Lucia is a coloured man who as a 
youngster carried a sack on his back, and is 
now a millionaire because he was enterpris- 
ing. The lawyers are local coloured people 
who have made their way. This root cause of 
tension which occurs in parts of the United 
‘States and in other parts of the world does 
not exist in this area, for these reasons. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to tell the witness that there are two 
reasons why I am particularly interested in 
his presentation. One is because, like Senator 
Robichaud and the witness, I come from New 
Brunswick. We are always glad to see another 
‘New Brunswicker being good, which is cer- 
tainly true in this case. The other reason is 
‘that although I have visited the Caribbean, I 
have never been to Antigua. I intend to go 
there early in January. You have made so 
'many references to Antigua and what your 
companies are doing there that I am very 
much interested and hope to visit some of 
those places. 


+ I would like to ask you about radio and 
‘television broadcasting. What is there down 
there? Did I understand from this list that 
you gave us of the Marigot Investments 
Limited that the Grenville radio is owned by 
your companies? 


Mr. Patrick: No, we have a small position 
‘in this company. It is owned and controlled 
by Antiguans. 


Senator Fergusson: Antiguans own it? 


Mr, Patrick: Yes. It is being constructed. I 
‘should explain that this is the kind of project 
Wwe would like to carry out more and more, 
where we brought some specialized knowhow 


| 
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and some money into that situation. The com- 
pany is Antiguan and the control is in their 
hands. 


Senator Fergusson: 
radio and television? 


Do they have both 


Mr. Patrick: Yes. Going down the islands, 
Antigua has a radio station and a very small 
television station capable only of covering 
the island. Barbados has radio and televi- 
sion. Trinidad has radio and television. The 
other islands have a radio service. The Wind- 
ward Islands have what is called W.I.B.S., the 
Windward Islands Broadcasting Service, 
which originates in Grenada and is govern- 
ment-operated. Montserrat and Saint Lucia 
have stations which are operated to serve the 
international community. There is a station in 
Saint Lucia which broadcasts only in French 
and sells its advertising to the French islands. 
In Montserrat a station is doing the same 
thing for the Dutch islands. 


Senator Fergusson: What telecommunica- 
tions systems do they have? 


Mr. Patrick: The telephone systems are get- 
ting to be first class now, just the same as we 
have here. In the past it had been the most 
dreadful service. When you go to Antigua you 
may not yet have a good telephone service. 


Senator GOS le eee oo 


understood. 


Fergusson: 


Mr. Patrick: You might have it. It is sup- 
posed to be functioning about now, but they 
had some problems with the contract. All the 
Little Eight have what is essentially the same 
telephone system. Cable and Wireless of Eng- 
land installed it. They are all connected by 
either microwave, scatter-wave, or coaxial 
cable. 


Senator Fergusson: You mentioned that in 
Trinidad they make cement from the sand. Is 
the sand at Antigua suitable for that sort of 
thing? 

Mr. Patrick: You need limestone for 
cement, of which there is plenty in Antigua 
and in Trinidad. The economics, of course, 
may not justify a cement plant in Antigua. 


Senator Fergusson: No, but the sand and 
other materials that you need would be 
suitable? 


Mr. Patrick: Yes, 
blocks. 


for making cement 
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Senator Fergusson: You would not have to 
import too much. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): CARIFTA 
might help with that. 


Mr. Patrick: Yes. CARIFTA is going to be 
fairly rough on the Little Eight islands until 
they can get a product they can make. Do not 
forget that CARIFTA has Jamaica and Trini- 
dad as producers. I think that it will take quite 
a while before there can be any real advan- 
tage, there might even be a disadvantage to 
the little islands, because they need the reve- 
nue so desperately that to give up their duty 
without having offsetting income from selling 
a product would be difficult. 


Senator Fergusson: You mentioned that we 
use tropical fruits from the United States 
which we might import from these eight 
islands. Why do we never import those little 
sweet bananas that are produced in the 
Caribbean? 


Mr. Patrick: We used to have them before 
the war. Our “Lady” boats used to arrive 
with bananas, among other things. Most of 
our bananas are imported from Ecuador now. 
I have looked into this matter on several 
occasions. It takes an extremely competent 
organization to produce enough to supply 
Canada year round. United Fruit and similar 
companies have this organization but we do 
not have anyone who can do that for Canada, 
as far as the West Indies is concerned. 


Senator Cameron: You mentioned this $428 
million imports of fruits and citrus fruits. I 
have wondered about this a good deal and 
talked to the people down there about it. I 
wonder whether one of our attacks on this 
problem of the Caribbean could not be to 
take a sizable investment with Canadian tech- 
nology and the expertise of the people who 
are in that area, put it together on an experi- 
mental basis and set up two or three demon- 
stration projects to produce citrus fruits of 
quality and continuity of supply. In that way 
we would use this as a demonstration of what 
can be done. Would you think there is any 
practicable reality in an approach of that 
kind? 


My. Pairick: I think that is the only way to 
do it, senator. I think you have to set up a 
model shop and prove that it can be done in 
the islands. We had a plantation and experi- 
mented with all sorts of things. We used to 
grow these things, and there were problems 
when they were not indigenous to the area. 
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However, all these problems could be solved 
by our department of agriculture and they 
would get others to help. The simple fact is” 
that these problems can be solved. We 
Canadians do not realize what we pay—we 
grow for only two or three months of the 
year and we have to buy from warmer areas 
most of the year. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I think 
you have given us a wonderful insight into 
the agricultural problem down there. Would) 
you say that there is sufficient information 
available to the entrepreneur from the pri- 
vate sector about the potential for other 
extracted industries, that might lead to more 
development amongst those early manufac- 
turers and perhaps even later and more 
sophisticated manufacturers. 


Mr. Patrick: I think there are some very 
interesting mineral resources on these islands, 
and I say this as a result of having commis- 
sioned some outstanding consulting engineers 
to prepare a report for our company. There 
may even be oil. There is a great deal new 
that is known now about the earth’s crust. 
That is very recent knowledge, and it is sug- 
gested that this chain of islands should be 
highly mineralized and there might be oil 
there. This is an area which I think should be 
investigated. There has always been talk of 
soufriéres. On the volcanic islands there are 
two or three soufriéres, and this suggests, 
thermal energy that should be put to work. 
The trouble is that the West Indian govern-. 
ments get a lot of these reports, but what can: 
they do about them when the cost would be 
something like, say, $60 million or $70 million 
to do it. It does not make sense. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): It may be 
that if the reports are sufficiently authorita- 
tive, private capital might step in and try to 
realize something. 


Mr. Patrick: All of the island governments 
have always tried to find ways and means to 
bring expertise down there. It only needs 
money to get technical people to come down 
and the answers. 


Senator Carter: I was attending another 
committee meeting and I hesitate to ask ques- 
tions in case they may have been answered. 
Senator Cameron has already covered in the) 
last fifteen minutes most of what I had in 
mind. 


You mentioned your first contact with these 
islands was through the “Lady” boats of the 
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Canadian Caribbean West Indies line, which 
were discontinued years ago because they 
were not a paying proposition. You stressed 
the benefits of road transportation in the 
French islands. You do not mention in your 
brief any suggestions that these West Indies 
lines should be revived. Do you think that is 
a dead issue, or should it be done in a differ- 
ent way? 


Mr. Patrick: I must say that I would recom- 
mend most enthusiastically some active sea 
link between Canada and those islands, some- 
thing that would be the successor of the ‘‘La- 
dy” boats. This would be a tremendous con- 
tribution to the islands. I understand this is 
the subject that is being debated, that there is 
a committee looking into it. I do not know 
what progress has been made but I hope the 
outcome will be that Canada will do 
some.hing. 


Senator Carter: Your opinion is that there 
is a definite need there for that type of 
transport? 


Mr. Patrick: Absolutely. If we accelerate 
our invesiments in these islands, we will have 
to find some means of getting better sea com- 
munications. As a director of the Boeing 
Aeroplane Company, I am, naturally, thinking 
of air freight using, for example, the Boeing 
747—and Air Canada has bought some of 
these. The high capacity, low cost payload of 
such large aircraft is going to mean a tremen- 
dous opportunity for all of these islands. 


Senator Carter: You stressed in your brief, 
as Senator Cameron has pointed out, the $428 
million worth of fruit, and you stressed that 
some of this could be supplied by many of 
these islands. Have you any figure on what 
they are exporting now? 


Mr. Pairick: Outside of the banana industry 
they are exporting very little fruit. They are 
exporting cocoa, coconut oil, bananas and a 
few spices from the islands—and this only 
from the Windward Islands. They are not 
export:ng much tropical fruit. 


Senator Carter: You expressed the agricul- 
tural po‘ential of the volcanic islands and the 
tourist industry, which I presume is common 
to all eight? 


Mr. Patrick: All eight of them have a 
potential. 


Senator Carter: In answer to Senator Con- 
nolly, you said there might be oil and possi- 
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bly minerals. Are these referring to the Coral 
Islands? 


Mr. Patrick: It could be either one. The fact 
that they are coral really does not mean very 
much in terms of this, because of the fact 
that the coral depth may be only a few hun- 
dred feet. They are all volcanic islands, but 
the surface of some happens to be coral. 


Senator Carter: There is evidence of miner- 
al potential on all of the islands? 


Mr. Patrick: There is. It may be flimsy at 
the moment, but it is interesting enough to 
pursue. 


Senator Carter: You advocate a separate 
program for these islands, separate and apart 
from the rest of the Caribbean. Is it your 
opinion that these little islands should have 
preference because this is something we can 
get hold of and produce some tangible results 
from, whereas the others are somewhat 
bigger and we may not be able to produce 
reasonable results in a reasonable time there. 


Mr. Patrick: I recommend this for several 
reasons. They are a small community that is 
closer to us, they think of Canada, they think 
of us as being in some way related to them, 
more so than is the case in the bigger islands. 
The size question has something to do with 
the experiment. It does not prove to be a very 
big mistake if it does not produce the 
anticipated results. 


Senator Carter: Are you saying we should 
concentrate on this group? 


Mr. Patrick: Yes, 
more. 


because they need it 


Senator Connolly (Otawa West): We are all 
very grateful to Mr. Patrick. 


The Deputy Chairman: I certainly support 
that statement by Senator Connolly. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Patrick for the informa- 
tion you have given us, which has been most 
useful. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): And you 
have been a good chairman. 


The Deputy Chairman: On behalf of the 
committee, I thank you for coming here and 
being so helpful. 


Mr. Patrick: Thank you very much for 
inviting me. 


The Deputy Chairman: We do not need to 
incorporate the statement, as Mr. Patrick has 
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read it, but do you wish to incorporate any of The Deputy Chairman: Is it your wish? 
the other material? Senator Fergusson: I move. 


Senator Cameron: The cable and _ the Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
replies. The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “D” 


A cable sent to the Prime Minister of Bar- 
bados, the Premiers of Antigua, St. Kitts- 
Nevis-Anguilla, Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent and Grenada and the Chief Minister of 
Montserrat contained the following questions: 


1. Please provide a list of desired external 
aid projects indicating priority. 

2. Please provide realistic estimate of the 
cost of the projects. 


3. Please estimate the dollar value of 
Canadian aid needed annually over the next 
five years. 


4. Please state your attitude regarding 
grants versus soft loans. 


5. Please state areas of technical aid needed 
most, for example, medical engineering, edu- 
cation and indicate priority. 


6. Would appreciate brief statement of gov- 
ernment policy towards tourist expansion, 
agriculture, fishing industry and other com- 
mercial development. 


7. Please state the approximate annual aid 
received now from Britain, the United States 
and Canada. 


8. Please indicate total tourist visitors 
annually and approximate Canadian percent- 
age. 


Note: Precise wording of cable follows: 

“I HAVE BEEN INVITED TO APPEAR 
BEFORE CANADIAN SENATE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE TO OUTLINE 
MY PROGRAM FOR IMPROVED CANADA 
WEST INDIES RELATIONSHIPS STOP TO 
AID PREPARATION MY SUBMISSION 
WOULD APPRECIATE YOUR CABLE 
ADVICE BY NOVEMBER 27. 


ONE LIST OF DESIRED EXAID PROJECTS 
INDICATING PRIORITY 


TWO REALISTIC ESTIMATE COST OF 
PROJECTS 


THREE ESTIMATE DOLLAR VALUE OF 
CANADIAN AID NEEDED ANNUALLY 
NEXT FIVE YEARS 

FOUR YOUR ATTITUDE RE SOFT LOANS 
VERSUS GRANTS 


FIVE STATE AREAS OF TECHNICAL AID 
NEEDED MOST EXAMPLE MEDICAL ENGI- 
NEERING EDUCATION INDICATE PRIORI- 
aY 


SIX WOULD APPRECIATE BRIEF STATE- 
MENT GOVERNMENT POLICY TOWARD 
TOURIST EXPANSION AGRICULTURE 


FISHING INDUSTRY OTHER COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


SEVEN APPROXIMATE ANNUAL AID 
RECEIVED NOW FROM BRITAIN UNITED 
STATES CANADA 

EIGHT INDICATE TOTAL TOURISTS VISI- 
TORS ANNUALLY AND CANADAN PER- 
CENTAGE STOP 

I AM APPEARING AS PRIVATE CITIZEN 
OBJECTIVE TO INFLUENCE CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT POLICY TO GIVE GREAT- 
ER ASSISTANCE TO YOUR AREA 

Keke PATRICK 


Reply to cable from Dominica 
1. In addition to existing C.I.D.A. programs 
further desired projects are: 
(a) promotion of fresh tropical fruits to 
North American markets 
(b) development of lake district into inte- 
grated tourist recreational area 


(c) development of Cabrits into a resort 
area with a casino and hotel 

(d) development of Prince Rupert Bay 
into a marina cum beach bathing facili- 
ties complex 

(e) development of Salisbury-Batalie 
beach land into single family holiday cot- 
tage units with beach bathing facilities 


2. Estimated cost of overall aid and projects 
over the next five years $29 million (E.C.) 
$16 million (Cdn.) 

3. Dollar value of Canadian aid over next 
5 years— 

$ 6 million (E.C.) 
$ 7 million (E.C.) 
$10 million (E.C.) 
$ 4 million (E.C.) 
$ 2 million (E.C.) 


$3.3 million (Cdn.) 
$3.85 million (Cdn.) 
$5.5 million (Cdn.) 
$2.2 million (Cdn.) 
$1.1 million (Cdn.) 


4. Grants are welcome but realize soft loan 
may be necessary. 
5. Technical aid most needed in the follow- 
ing priority: 
(a) planning and feasibility consulting for 
projects 
(b) civil 
technology 
(c) dentists 
(ad) medical practitioners 
logists 
(e) graduate and industrial arts teachers 


and building construction 


and techno- 
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6. Government policy for tourism is em- 
phasized to the nature and extent of the 
program indicated. Agricultural policy aims 
at diversification to satisfy home market in- 
cluding planned tourist program plus existing 
and proposed export markets. Commercial 
development needed especially in the field of 
food processing. 


7. British aid over preceding eight year 
period to 1968 approximately $5 million E.C. 
$2.25 million (Cdn.) Canadian aid excluding 
technical assistance over seven year period 
to 1970 approximately $3 million Cdn. U.S. 
aid figures not available. 


8. Tourists visitors 1968 were 13,264 of 
which only 6% were Canadian. 


Reply to cable from Montserrat 


1. Please advise the Senate Committee that 
the Montserrat Government is most apprecia- 
tive of Canadian aid program in fields of 
airport development, water supply, primary 
schools, university centre, scholarships and 
provision of Canadian teachers. C.I.D.A. has 
recently announced a five year water devel- 
opment program for Montserrat costing $1.8 
million. 


2. On the whole we consider Canadian aid 
is being channelled to correct sectors of econo- 
my and the only major project not covered is 
improvement of shipping and port facilities 
which are vital to Canadian/Caribbean trade. 


3. Cost of the new harbour in Plymouth, 
Montserrat is $2 million. 


4, Consider present policy of issuing grants 
to smaller Eastern Caribbean territories is 
sound but suggest that Canada consider put- 
ting more funds into special fund of Carib- 
bean Development Bank, as this will provide 
soft loans for desirable viable projects both 
in Government and private sectors. 


5. Technical aid is needed mostly in engi- 
neering and education. 


6. The Government considers expansion of 
the tourist industry as vital to economic 
growth and would welcome more Canadian 
investment in this field. Agriculture is the 
second most important sector of our economic 
growth and up to now there has been little 
Canadian assistance, although this is one of 
the stated sectors of C.I.D.A. aid. 

7. The United States provides no bilateral 
aid to Montserrat. The United Kingdom aid is 
around £300,000 per annum. Total C.I.D.A. is 
not known as projects undertaken by Canadi- 
an contractors and actual funds have not 
been received. 
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8. 8,000 tourists visit annually of which 
approximately one-third are Canadian. 


Reply to cable from St. Kitts—Nevis—Anguil- 
la. 
1. (a) Deep Water pier 
(b) Water reservoirs 
(c) Road to Cockleshell Bay—St. Kitts 


2. 7-8 million dollars (E.C.) (3-3.4 million 
dollars Cdn.) 


3. 1.6 million dollars (E.C.) per annum (0.7 
million dollars Cdn.) 


4. Soft loans for viable projects. Grants for 
water, roads, etc. 
5. (a) Medical 
(b) Education 
(c) Engineering 
6. The Government is striving to make the 
State economically self supporting so it could 
play a proper part in regional activities. We 
welcome Canadians and are grateful for 
Canadian assistance at this end because of 
our long, friendly, association between our- 
selves and Canada and the understanding 
with which Canada approaches our problems. 


Reply to cable from Barbados 


1. and 2. (b)-(g) of equal importance— (a) 
stands alone 


(a) expansion and modernization of Sea- 
well International Airport, preliminary 


estimate $20 million (E.C.), ($8.6 million 


Cdn.) 

(b) higher and technical education includ- 
ing the University of the West Indies, 
Barbados Community College, Vocational 


Training, Hotel School—cost not deter- | 


mined 


(c) Agriculture-marketing, credit, water 
and soil conservation projects, cost of 
over 20 year period at some $64 million 
(E.C.), ($27.5 million Cdn.) 


(a) Expansion to the Deep Water Har- | 


bour—preliminary estimate of costs $12 . 
million-$15 million (E.C.), ($5-$6.5 million 
Cdn.) 

(e) Water Resources Development—cost | 
of a 20 year program for water resources | 
development $20 million (E.C.), ($8.6 mil- » 
lion Cdn.) in current prices over a 20 year 
period (1968-1987) 
(f) Development of road systems—' 
preliminary estimate of cost $20 million | 
(E.C.), ($8.6 million Cdn.) 

(g) $5 million-$7 million (E.C.) would be 
required each year to make a start on 
slum clearance. 
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3. (a) Difficult question but it is fairly clear 


_ that Barbados could scarcely carry out all of 


the projects listed above simultaneously. It 
has not enough artisans and administrators 
around—so projects would have to be phased. 
In the current three year development plan 
(1969-1972) requirements for foreign assist- 
ance are set at $163 million or some 35 per 


cent of total planned capital expenditure. 


Using this basis, requirements over a five 
year period would be in the vicinity of $25 
million-$30 million (E.C.). The Government is 
not in a position to say how much of this 


should come from Canada. 


4. Grants are preferable in economic sense 
since they do not have to be repaid and they 
impose no long term burden on the economy 
in the form of repayment charges. To be 
realistic, the type of financial assistance given 
will be dependent on type of project to be 
financed. Projects like airport or harbour 
development, which are self liquidating, could 
be financed by soft loans. Grants should be 
made for technical assistance, scholarship, 
feasibility studies and non-self-liquidating 
projects. What is important is that terms and 
conditions of the loans should be made 
generous: 


(a) No interest rate 

(b) Long repayment period 

(c) Reduction of Canadian interest rate 
(d) More money for local costs 

(e) Priority area for technical aid, 
agriculture, technical education, indus- 
try—management training, water re- 
sources development and development of 
statistical data 


7. Aid received from Canada, U.S., Britain— 


| U.S.A.—NIL, U.K.—technical assistance only 


so far—amount difficulty to quantity, Can- 
ada—$1 million (Cdn.) soft loan $500,000 
(Cdn.) grants. 


_Reply to cable from St. Lucia 


f 


{ 


I believe that the approach should be new 


and along the lines discussed with C.I.D.A. in 


July, that is, joint Canada/West Indies public 
corporation operating in the private sector, 
example hotel and tourist industry. This cor- 


poration should be a pump primer, withdraw- 
_ing in favour of local entrepreneurs when a 


project becomes viable. 


Small labour intensive factories should be 
encouraged on a similar basis to establish 


confidence. Agricultural projects should be 
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financed through local agricultural banks 
relending at low interest rates. 


In the public sector, assistance in external 
communications, airports, and harbours 
should continue with intensification. 


In education the emphasis should be on 
technical and vocational education so that 
technicians would be available to service the 
economy. Annual capital aid from Britain is 
$9 million (E.C.), ($5 million Cdn.), U.S. is 
nil, Canada is $5 million (Cdn.) plus technical 
aid. 

Non regional visitors to St. Lucia, $11,000 
from Canada 20 per cent. 


Reply to cable from St. Vincent 
1. The St. Vincent Government wants: 


(a) Water program 


(bo) Airports for St. 
Canouan and Union 


Vincent, Bequia, 


(c) Raise the level of secondary educa- 
tion, in particular find means of teaching 
chemistry, physics, and science subjects 
at high school level 


(d) Support of vocational schools and 
junior technical levels and a great need 
for hotel training at a low level. 


St. Vincent feels that the proposed hotel 
school in Barbados is an excellent idea for 
management and might even be part of a 
Faculty of Business Administration at the 
University of West Indies. However, they do 
not feel that the teaching of barmen and 
maids and other labour for hotels is appropri- 
ate, except on the individual islands. 


4. They would prefer soft loans for the long 
term but it is not a matter of importance how 
they get the money. 


6. They are giving great emphasis to the 
development of tourism and consider this 
vital to their interests. 


Reply to cable from Antigua 


1. Antigua expresses very great apprecia- 
tion for the current programs on the island to 
help with water, airport extension and 
schools. It is hoped that the school, water and 
airport program could be accelerated. 


(a) Priority on a $6 million (Cdn.) loan to 
help facilitate the installation of water 
and electrical services. 
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(b) They need further help in the devel- has been sadly neglected over a long 

opment of the airport terminal at an period of time. 

estimated cost of $5 million. (d) Finally, vocational training at all 
levels and finally further help with their 

(c) Help with their road program, which school program. 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The Honourable John B. Aird, Chairman 
The Honourable Allister Grosart, Deputy Chairman 
and 


The Honourable Senators: 


Belisle Haig Pearson 

Cameron Hastings Phillips (Rigaud) 
Carter Laird Quart 

Choquette Lang Rattenbury 
Connolly (Ottawa West) Macnaughton Robichaud 

Croll McElman Sparrow 

Eudes McLean Sullivan 
Fergusson Nichol White 

Gouin O’Leary (Carleton) Yuzyk— (30) 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be author- 
ized to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any mat- 
ter relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any 
matter assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, in 
particular, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, on any mat- 
ter concerning the Caribbean area; 

That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be re- 
quired for the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement as the Committee may determine, and to compensate 
witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living expenses, if required, 
in such amount as the Committee may determine; and 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, October 30, 
1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Gouin: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be substituted for 
that of the Honourable Senator Savoie on the list of Senators serving on 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, November 18, 
1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, sceonded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Davey on the list of 
Senators serving on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, February 10, 1970. 
(6) 
Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met at 10:00 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Belisle, Connolly, 
Eudes, Grosart, Haig, Martin and Robichaud—(8). 


In attendance: Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant to the Committee. 


The Committee continued consideration of matters relating to the Caribbean 
Area. 


The Chairman (Senator Aird) introduced the following witnesses: 
L’Abbé Gérard Dionne, Director, Canadian Catholic Office for Latin 


America. 


Rev. David Woeller, Area Secretary for Caribbean and Latin America, 
Anglican Church of Canada. 


Dr. Garth Legge, Associate Secretary, Board of World Missions, United 
Church of Canada. 


Miss Mary Whale, Executive Secretary for Overseas Missions, Presby- 
terian Womens Missionary Society, Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Ordered:—That the briefs submitted by the various witnesses be printed 
in this Committee’s records (See Appendix “E” to these Proceedings). 


The Chairman thanked the witnesses for their attendance and assistance. 
At 12:30 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 


ATTEST: 
E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, February 10, 1970 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs met this day at 10 a.m. 


The Chairman (Senator John B. Aird): 
Honourable senators, it is now past the hour 
of 10 o’clock, and I see a quorum, and there- 
fore, I declare this meeting regularly 
| constituted. 

_ It is a great pleasure for me this morning to 
‘welcome to these proceedings the four distin- 
guished witnesses whom I have already per- 
‘sonally introduced to you. 

| On my immediate right is Father Gérard 
‘Dionne of the Roman Catholic Church. He 
has presented a brief which you have had in 
‘your hands for several days. I have asked him 
to speak first and, following our general 
procedure, I have asked Senator Connolly 
(Ottawa West) to lead the questioning as it 
relates to Father Dionne’s brief. 

On Father Dionne’s right is Miss Whale, 

who will be speaking on behalf of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada. Miss Whale is the 
Executive Secretary for Overseas Missions, 
the Presbyterian Women’s Missionary Socie- 
ty. Copies of her brief have been distributed 
to you this morning. 
' On Miss Whale’s right is Dr. Garth Legge, 
of the United Church of Canada. He is Associ- 
ate Secretary of the Board of World Missions, 
with special responsibility for Africa, Latin 
America, and the Caribbean. I believe copies 
of his brief are now in your hands. 

On Dr. Legge’s right is the Reverend David 
Woeller of the Anglican Church of Canada, 
who is the Area Secretary for the Caribbean 
and Latin America. 

At the brief meeting that we held before 
coming to these proceedings it was decided, 
inasmuch as the brief of the Anglican Church 
of Canada has been presented somewhat 
ahead of the others, that it would be in order 
for Mr. Woeller to speak second, and that the 
representative of the United Church should 
follow him, and then the representative of the 
Presbyterian Church. We feel in this commit- 


tee that quite obviously the church has been 
a major factor in the social and the economic 
sphere in the Caribbean. I realize that natu- 
rally the activities of the various churches go 
far beyond this parameter but, in effect, we 
are concentrating on the Commonwealth area. 
We hope that each witness will speak to our 
area of particular interest. 


It is now in order to proceed and I would 
ask Father Dionne if he would speak to the 
brief that he has presented. 


[Translation] 


Rev. Fr. Gérard Dionne, Director, Canadian 
Catholic Office for Latin America: Mr. Chair- 
man, Honourable Senators, allow me first of 
all to express my special thanks to you for 
what I rightly consider the privilege and 
honour of appearing before you this morning. 


A number of distinguished speakers have 
already addressed you concerning socio-eco- 
nomic problems in the West Indies, and from 
accounts I have been able to read, it appears 
to me that you are remarkably well informed 
on every aspect of that area of the American 
hemisphere. 

However, I am not here in an expert 
capacity. Firstly, I have only passed through 
Latin America, and not through many coun- 
tries at that. I know the areas mentioned in 
my report to Mr. Peter Dobell only as a result 
of brief and superficial visits. I went to Latin 
America as an itinerant missionary, and it is 
my responsibility towards our missionaries 
and towards the efforts of the Canadian Cath- 
olic Church that brings me here this morning. 
In other words, I do not have a sociologist’s, 
and economist’s or a politician’s knowledge. I 
am but a poor priest who has been asked te 
serve the Church in Latin America by co« 
ordinating the missionary effort of the 
Canadian Church. Since August, 1967, from 
our Office for Latin America here in Ottawa, I 
have been gathering information and receiv- 
ing visitors from the southern continent, and I 
have been able to make on-the-spot visits to 
many of the 2,115 Canadians working for the 
Church in that area. 
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I should like to make some general observa- 
tions regarding Latin America as a whole, 
including the Caribbean area in which you 
are especially interested. 


The poverty in some areas is almost as bad 
as that affecting some parts of Asia-India, in 
particular. The gap between rich and poor is 
obvious almost everywhere. Eighty per cent 
of the people of those countries lead a mar- 
ginal existence. Skin colour is often the factor 
that determines the degree of participation in 
social, political and economic life. With rare 
exceptions, the darker a man’s skin, the more 
arduous and poorly paid his occupation. 

Revolution is a familiar word everywhere, 
but at present, it is a probability nowhere. 
Governments are applying more and more 
stringent controls. The leaders seem to be 
preoccupied more with preserving national 
security than with instituting social reforms. 
There sometimes seems to be a morbid fear of 
communism, but effective efforts to combat its 
causes are rare. 


At the episcopal level, the Church itself 
sometimes has a divided attitude. It wants 
social reforms; on that there is agreement. 
But some bishops want them by the quickest 
possible means, while others look to normal— 
albeit slow—evolution. United, the two groups 
could be a potent force. Our missionaries 
often lean towards rapid evolution, but as a 
matter of principle, and in order not to com- 
promise their freedom of action or their 
apostolate, they adhere to respect for existing 
structures and conditions, while at the same 
time attempting to promote the changes dic- 
tated by simple justice. 

Much has been said and written, and many 
plans have been drawn for development in 
Latin America; but the thinkers outnumber 
the doers. Each country is waiting for the 
political leader who will free it from poverty 
and colonialism. People are living on hope in 
a hopeless situation. This hope usually rests 
on universal education, the “awakening” 
described by the magic new Brazilian word 
coined by Paul Freire. The talk now is of 
“liberation”, instead of development. Since 
the Bishops’ Conference held in Medellin, 
Colombia, in August of 1968, the people’s 
hopes are often directed towards the Catholic 
Church. We hope that their hopes are not 
mere dreams. 

As you are particularly interested in the 
West Indies and the countries bordering on 
the Caribbean, I have had some statistics 
passed along to you that will provide some 
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guidance towards an understanding of our 
work. 

I have visited Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Guyana and Venezuela, with regard to any 
special questions that might be asked. As I 
believe I shall be acting more in accordance 
with your expectations by answering any 
questions you may wish to ask, perhaps I 
might reserve more time to that than to a 
long speech, something made less necessary 
by the information you already have. Fur- 
thermore, the brief submitted to the Honoura- 
ble Mitchell Sharp by a group of Oblate 
fathers and Canadian aid workers accurately 
reflects economic, social and political condi- 
tions in the Latin-American countries. 

I know there are other representatives pres- 
ent this morning, and I thank you for this 
opportunity to direct the attention of the 
Senate towards the needs of the developing 
countries. 

[English] 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, 
Father Dionne. When introducing you I neg- 
lected to describe your office. Father Dionne 
is Director of the Canadian Catholic Office for 
Latin America. 


As I indicated in my introduction, I will 
now turn the meeting to questions and call on 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) to lead the 
questioning. | 
[Translation] 

Senator Connolly (OttawaWest): Mr. Chair- | 
man, you will no doubt allow me to thanil 
Father Dionne for his address to us here this 
morning. However, it would perhaps be much 
easier, as much for him as for me, if I spoke 
in English. Similarly, if you prefer Your 
Reverence, you may reply in French. 
[English] ) 

Father Dionne, as I have said in my Pear- 
son-Diefenbaker French, it is a great pleasure) 
to have you here and, indeed, to have the 
representatives of the other three churches 
who are with us this morning. It it this. Per- 
haps the committee report might give some. 
consideration to the fact. We measure our) 
foreign aid in Canada in terms of dollars and 
usually dollars from the public sectors. I 
think this is a very great mistake. In 1966) 
when the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association met here, some senators on thisi 
committee will remember that we had] 
arranged at that time for some material to be) 
sent to us for general circulation by the 
Canadian Branch of the World Council of 
Churches and by the Canadian Catholic Con~ 
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ference; to indicate the extent of the contri- 
bution made throughout the Commonwealth 
to development work in Commonwealth areas 
by the churches. 


Our staff has this morning given me—and 


| perhaps all of us—a copy of the paper ‘Inter- 


national Development” for December of 1969, 
indicating the extent of the special programs 


of the Voluntary Agencies approved between 


April 1969 and October 1969. In one of the 
columns—which is by far the column with 
the largest amount of money—is the amount 
contributed by the Voluntary Agencies. There 


is no total given but it does add up to a great 


$370,000. 


deal of money. For my part, when I was in 
the Government, I felt that this contribution 
was something that should be recognized by 
External Aid, as it then was called, and urged 
the then minister to consider helping the 
agencies that were working within the Com- 
monwealth and elsewhere. However, I think it 
was a matter of the spread of funds. 


There are a couple of these programs that I 


| Notice with interest this morning, because I 


happen to have had the privilege of visiting 
them. I notice the Oblate Fathers of St. Pe- 
ter’s Province of Canada have had a barriada 
program of technical education at Comas, 


which is just on the outskirts of Peru. This 


has had a grant of $59,500. That was some- 
thing done by a Christian Science minister of 
External Affairs. I was trying to urge a Cath- 


| Olic to do it but I did not get very far. 


The church contribution there was almost 
This is a notable figure, Mr. 
Chairman. 


I notice, too, a contribution of $100,000 in 


- Bolivia, for basic education by means of radio 


and other mass media, to which CIDA has 
contributed $100,000, and the church contri- 
bution was $243,000. 


_I.am familiar with the Darjeeling project 


run by the Canadian Jesuits in India. CIDA 


_ gave them $100,009 and this is very important 


work, but the church group has already con- 
tributed $470,000. 

The fourth one I mention, and it is one 
that I have visited, is the Boys Town trade 
school at Singapore, where again CIDA has 


- $100,000 and these lay brothers of the order 


of St. Gabriel have contributed $971,000, 


nearly a million dollars. You might be inter- 
ested to know that one of the men who was 
there when I visited the school back in 1965 
had been a Japanese prisoner for three years; 
and the tortures that that man went through 
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in those years were just unbelievable to hear. 
Nevertheless, he was there, still as a young 
man, running that school. He has been in 
Canada, he came primarily, I think, to 
explain the need of the money that was 
required for a further trade school which was 
being developed. 

I should add, too, because I think it is true 
of the work of all the churches, that these 
schoois are run on a completely non-denomi- 
national basis. They take the poor youngsters 
from Singapore, who would not have had a 
chance otherwise, and give them training in 
things like mechanics, all kinds of skilled 
trades, carpentry, commerce, printing and 
things like that. They have the facilities there 
and they are extremely good. Those are 
youngsters who might otherwise be a social 
problem but who become in fact extremely 
good citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is very useful to 
have had that paper of CIDA given to us this 
morning and I would hope that in our report 
we might, from the figures given here, indi- 
cate the extent of the contributions made by 
the various churches and other voluntary 
associations as well as the amounts which 
have been contributed from the public sector. 

Father Dionne, I really have not too many 
questions to ask you this morning because I 
think your paper speaks for itself, as indeed 
do all of them. I think they are extremely 
good. 

The first thing which occurs to me is this. I 
take it the attitude of your people there is an 
attitude in respect of the other denominations 
of co-operation rather than of working in a 
segregated way. Would you care to comment 
on that? 


Father Dionne: Yes. You know that since 
the Council, there has been an effort made 
not to make churches competitive but co- 
workers. I think there has been great 
endeavour producing favourable results. I 
think I could say that it is not as easy on a 
mission field as it is in a country like Canada 
or the United States. It is not as easy, 
because, especially in Latin America, the tra- 
ditions are different to ours. At the beginning 
of the persecution in China, about 92 per cent 
of Latin Americans were Roman Catholics 
and they were not ecumenically-minded 
because it was a rare thing to see someone 
who was not a Catholic. They have to learn 
how to live with other Christians, and at the 
level of foreigners or missionaries going there 
it has to become the regular rule of life. 


572,10 
[Translation] 
I feel, Sirs, that there are concrete ef- 


forts on all sides to develop greater under- 
standing and to appreciate the fact—and 
it is the same thing for Latin America as 
well as for the West Indies—that our first 
duty is perhaps not to attempt to implant a 
religion or a given denomination; it is 
primarily to give these people a human, and 
what is more, a Christian way of life, that is, 
to give them the capacity for self-respect 
which is impossible if they lack the necessi- 
ties for a human existence. For this reason, it 
is not initially so much a matter of religion 
but rather a question of development, of free- 
dom from a situation of injustice; only then 
can we show them or speak to them of, the 
benefits of religion. We feel that the mission- 
ary must often be a social worker, a worker 
for educational development, etc. 


[English] 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I suppose 
as the educational level rises generally, the 
approach of one denominational group to 
another as Christians, and as human beings, 
becomes easier. Will you agree with that 
proposition? 


Father Dionne: Yes, I fully agree. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I suppose, 
too, that as opposed to a country like perhaps 
China, in the Caribbean area you are closer 
to realizing that objective. 


Father Dionne: Yes, because they are 
nearer to the United States, and there are 
many countries of the British Commonwealth. 
I spoke about the revolution in China because 
when the revolution came, most of the mis- 
sionaries had to leave China and there was an 
open field in Latin America. All of a sudden 
about 20,000 non-Catholic missionairies came 
to Latin America, which was quite a start! 
That is where it started to become a real 
missionary effort besides what the Catholic 
Church had accomplished so far. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Father, I 
should like to take you through the brief that 
has been submitted. I was starting at page 19. 
I notice you indicate that a survey conducted 
in 1962 shows that you spent almost $1,200,- 
000 in the various countries listed there in the 
Caribbean region. Over what period would 
that money have been expended? 
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Father Dionne: That would be over a year. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Within a 
year? 


Father Dionne: Yes. 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Is that so? 


Father Dionne: Yes. This is for 1962. We 
made another survey in 1966 at the diocesan © 
level. The former covered all the religious 
orders. In 1966 we reached a sum of $600,000 
for the dioceses. Thirty-five dioceses are now — 
involved. We figure that it costs us about $3.5 
million yearly for Latin America, and 
approximately $5 million for our work all 
over the world. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): This is 
not all Canadian money I take it. I take it 
some of this money comes from local sources. 


Father Dionne: We are speaking of the 
money that comes from the Canadian catholic 
church. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa Wesi): So it is all 
Canadian Money? | 


Father Dionne: That is right. Of course, in 
some instances it refers to salaries paid; not | 
only to money donated. For instance, in the 
case of a nurse, basing ourselves on her rate 
of pay in Canada, we would allow the same 
salary there. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): That 
money would be paid to her from Canada. 


Father Dionne: She would not receive a | 


salary. She donates it. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): It is the 
equivalent of money? 


Father Dionne: Yes. 


not always an actual cash expenditure that is 


' 
| 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): So it is | 
involved? | 

| 


Father Dionne: No. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): It is cash 
or the equivalent of money? 


Father Dionne: Yes. | 


The Chairman: I think, Senator Connolly,’ 
this is an important point and I would like to: 
make sure the record is clear on it. Father 
Dionne, do I understand you to say that in) 
1966 from Canadian sources, whether directly 
or indirectly, $3.5 million was expended by, 
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the Canadian Roman Catholic Church in 
Latin America? 


Father Dionne: That is what I have said, 
yes. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): 
the Caribbean area? 


And in 


Father Dionne: I could not tell you. I have 
abided by the figures of which I am sure. For 
1966 I would have to undertake further 
research concerning the Caribbean area. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): You do 


not have that breakdown? 
Father Dionne: No. 


The Chairman: Would you care to make an 
approximation? 


Father Dionne: We have about one-third of 
our personnel there, so I would divide by 
three. 


The Chairman: So you would feel a conser- 
vative estimate would be $1 million for the 
Caribbean area? 


Father Dionne: Yes. 
| Senator Grosart: In what year? 
_ The Chairman: In 1966. 
- Senator Grosart: In 1962 it was $1,200,000? 


Father Dionne: Yes, but in one country, 
| ie there is a large figure of $489,000 
which was not repeated. We built a seminary 
in Tegucigalpa. 


| Senator Grosart: This would take in capital 
and operating expenses? 


The Chairman: I think that is clear, Sena- 
‘tor Grosart. These are direct and indirect 


expenses and include both capital and 
maintenance. Is that correct? 
Father Dionne: Yes, I would say so. 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I would 


point up on page 16, as I could do on other 
Pages, the extent of the work done in agen- 
Cies like dispensaries, where in the Dominican 
‘Republic in one year 63,000 people were 
treated in urban dispensaries, 10,000 in rural 
dispensaries, 5,500 children were cared for in 
primary schools and 137 in secondary schools. 
Would you care to comment on the level 
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where the educational effort is considered to 
be most important. 


Father Dionne: Since the governments will 
as a rule build schools for beginners up to 
grade 6, and since we are unable for lock of 
funds to build schools, then that is where we 
will expand special efforts. We try to give 
people a basic education at least. We try also 
to educate adults through radio, but not so 
much in Santo Domingo, as in South America. 

We are not equipped for higher education, 
let us say up to the college level, so we insist 
on education up to grade 6. We try to train 
some as technicians, and other vocations if 
possible, for instance the priesthood. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I notice 
too that in the primary schools where you 
educate 5,500-odd students your total staff is 
56, and your Canadian staff is 18. 


Father Dionne: Yes. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Where do 
the balance of the teachers come from? 


Father Dionne: These are from other coun- 
tries—missionaries—or they are local staff. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): What per- 
centage would you say are local people? 


Father Dionne: I do not know whether I 
can answer that question adequately. I would 
say that when most of those schools were 
organized the staff was mostly Canadian. Now 
there are perhaps two or three persons from 
other countries, and the rest are local people. 
So, out of 56 you would have about 35 or 36 
local people. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Have 
these people been trained by you, or have 
they been trained in Canada? 


Father Dionne: Generally trained by us. 
They have sometimes just a primary educa- 
tion. They might be a year or two ahead of 
the students they teach. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): 
their education continuing? 


But is 


Father Dionne: Yes, we try to continue it. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Are you 
extending the amount of participation by 
local people? Is the number of local people 
involved in teaching increasing? 


Father Dionne: Yes, definitely, and it is our 
aim to make ourselves unnecessary as soon as 
possible. 
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Senaior Connolly (Ottawa West): Yes, the 
word “redundant” was used in the brief, and 
it. is a very good word. 


Father Dionne: Yes. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I notice, 
too, that in some cases you use priests, and in 
other cases you use brothers, and in other 
cases you use laymen. Have you any break- 
down as to the percentage in these three 
categories? 


Father Dionne: Yes, but only for the whole 
of Latin America. Do you mind if I give you 
the figures? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): No, 
because they would probably give us an indi- 
cation of what the story is. 


Father Dionne: These are statistics that we 
publish once a year, and we are just about to 
publish the ones for 1969. We have in Latin 
America seven Canadian bishops, and 511 
religious priests. That means priests who 
belong to an Order like the Oblates or the 
Jesuits. There are 145 diocesan or secular 
priests. There are 250 Brothers, and about 
1,000 Sisters. There is a new kind of Sister- 
hood known as secular institutes. Members of 
these institutes take vows, but they may live 
alone. Otherwise, they live like ordinary lay 
people. We had 75 last year. Then there are 
104 lay missionaries, who are mostly nurses, 
school teachers, or technicians. Then we have 
38 students who wish to become priests. 
These are Canadians who wish to donate 
their lives to Latin America, and go there to 
prepare themselves in the field. They study 
there. Last year we had a total of 2,078, and 
at present we have 2,115, which is not much 
of an increase this year. 


The Chairman: Senator Connolly, I was 
struck, like you, by the use of the word 
“redundant” on page 5. The quotation is 
“because our approach to aid is making our- 
selves redundant as soon as possible”. My 
question to you, Father Dionne, is: Do you 
really believe that this approach can be effec- 
tive if it is temporary? 


Father Dionne: It can, but when we say “as 
soon as possible” we are thinking in terms of 
maybe one hundred years. I think we would 
be neither useful nor faithful to our calling as 
missionaries if we intended to stay there. We 
have to prepare for the future. Our first 
responsibility is to prepare local people who 
can take on the work. This is what the Latin 
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American bishops ask of us. They say: “If you 
want to send us technicians then send us 
technicians who will prepare local techni- 
cians. If you want to send us nurses then we 
would prefer to have one nurse who can train 
15 nurses, and then go home. We do not want 
a nurse who comes here, does her job, and 
then goes away leaving nothing.” I think we 
should make ourselves de trop as soon as 
possible. 


The Chairman: I do not query the use of 
the words “‘as soon as possible”, but you have 
made my point for me indirectly. 


Senator Grosart: “As soon as possible” may 
come much sooner, as it did in China. My 
mother opened the first two training schools 
for nurses in the interior of China, and that 
work was very abruptly terminated a few 
years ago. Is there any danger of that hap- 
pening in this area? 


Father Dionne: Yes, there is that danger. 
We had quite a few missionaries in China. 
There were 2.5 million Catholics when the 
revolution began, and we know that this 
number is now probably greatly diminished. 
But the Church is not supposed to think in 
terms of what will happen after. We should 
do our bit now. | 


Senator Grosari: I thought that that was, 
the whole mission of the Church—to teach us 
to think about what will happen after. 


' 
| 
Father Dionne: I beg you pardon? | 


The Chairman: Senator Grosart said that: 
he thought that that was the whole mission of 
the Church. | 


Father Dionne: Well, that is another kind 
of “later on’. 


Senator Grosart: I do not want to interrupi 
the questioning, but may I ask one further 
question because I have to go to another com: 
mittee? Do you see this ending of the ri 
sionary effort in the Caribbean coming > | 
sources other than Communism? Do you set 
it as ending because of a growing national) 
ism—because the people there want ‘| 
whites out? . 


Father Dionne: Yes, I think we can say tha 
for Latin America. They want neither Com 
munism nor capitalism. They are looking fo. 
another way out. Whether they will find it i 
time we do not know, but it is surely not th’ 
answer. Cuba at the beginning was the prid 
of Latin America, but it is losing some of if 


prestige now. The efforts of Cuba to spread 
the revolution have decreased a great deal 
lately. 


Senator Grosart: There seems to be a grow- 
ing materialism tied to nationalism in the 
‘Caribbean. 


Father Dionne: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: Is this affecting the work 
of the churches there? 


| Father Dionne: Well, of course, it seems 


that materialism is taking over everywhere. 
We would like to see them have a better 
standard of living than in the past. If they are 
materialistic for a time then we think that 
this is perhaps unavoidable. The same thing 
applies to many countries. In Russia, for 
instance, they thought that religion was a 
handicap. They called it the “opium of the 
people.”’ Now that they succeeded in attaining 
a better level of life, people are coming back 
to religion, because there is an urge in every 
human being for more than money and com- 
fort. So, we count on that too. We count on 
human nature, and we think that it is human 
to be religious. Man is a religious being, or 
a religious animal, as he is sometimes called. 
‘We do not worry if they improve their situa- 
tion, even though they may forget about 
religion for a while. 

| Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Perhaps 
we can pursue that for a bit. You mentioned 
_ Russia and the crass materialism of the socie- 
| ay there. As the chairman has indicated, he 
was recently in Russia, and I am sure he will 
agree that it was found there that certainly 
Materialism permeated the social structure. 
But there was also what I would describe as 
intellectualism; a great attachment to the 
arts, the performing arts, writing, singing, 
music, poetry, and things of this kind. 


_ Father Dionne: Yes, and the cinema. 
' Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Yes, 
_Yadio, cinema, television and this sort of 
thing. Do you see that kind of development 
ultimately leading to an acceptance of the 
_Yeligious and spiritual side of life, or do you 
see it as an end in itself? 


__ Father Dionne: I think it is just the fact 
| that a man is not only some one who eats and 
_ has comfort. These are all spiritual activities 
which show a need for a higher interest in life 
| beyond that of comfort. This is a branch of 
| Yeligion in fact. Folklore, songs and dances 
_ are just a manifestation of what man is him- 
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self. There is also the need for answers to 
problems that the world does not give. When 
the time comes that promises are not fulfilled, 
when questions remain unanswered, they 
turn to religion, because they find that faith 
sometimes is the only answer. Religion comes 
through faith, faith answers many questions. 
It gives a meaning to life. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I suppose 
what you are really saying is that historically 
this has been the evolution of the human 
mind. From pagan times man _ progressed 
through the arts and sciences into philosophy 
and geology. In time organized religion helped 
society to establish the concepts that the 
theologians and philosophers developed. 


Father Dionne: I would have thought the 
contrary, that religion was at the root of the 
arts. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): It may be, 
but in point of time it came later. Consider 
the Greeks, for example. Aristotle, Plato and 
these men came much earlier than St. Paul or 
the teaching of the Jewish prophets. 


Senator Grosart: As a matter of fact most 
of the Jewish prophets, antedate Aristotle. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): That is 
true, but I am referring to the influence on 
the non-Jewish peoples, the non-Jewish mind 
of the work of the Jewish prophets. I think 
that came after Aristotle and Plato. In other 
words, the gentiles did not hear even the 
message of the Jewish prophets until after 
they had developed a good deal of their own 
philosophical, perhaps even approaches to 
theological, concepts. Do you believe that will 
develop among these people whom you are 
helping in Latin America? 


Father Dionne: The people there were too 
immersed in religion and superstition about 
religion. They had to be purged of religion to 
make it true religion. We do not deal with 
pagans there, you know; they are all Chris- 
tians in their own way. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): On page 
13 of your brief with, reference to Honduras, 
it is stated that the number of students in the 
primary schools is 819, 200 in the secondary 
schools and 41 in the normal school. In the 
radio broadcasting schools you have 6,266 
with a Canadian staff of 11. Why are they so 
terribly interested in radio broadcasting? 


Father Dionne: I do not know if you have 
been told about those radio schools in Latin 
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America. They were started in Colombia by 
Father Salcedo. He knew that there were 
many people who could not attend regular 
schools, so he arranged to have radios donat- 
ed which he distributed in different sections 
in the jungles. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa Wesi): I am 
wrong. I understood that this was the number 
of students studying the technique of radio 
broadcasting. What you are going to tell me is 
that this is the school on radio. 


Father Dionne: They teach by radio. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Exactly. 
You do not use television yet in school work 
there, I suppose? 


Father Dionne: No, I do not think they 
would have the means to do that. It would be 
very handy though. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I am curi- 
ous about your figures on Haiti, although it is 
not a Commonwealth country. I have been 
told by people who have been there that it is 
one of the poorest of the poor islands. 


Father Dionne: Yes, I think it is. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Perhaps it 
is, and yet you have some 27,874 students in 
the primary schools that you operate, 1,841 in 
the secondary schools, 202 in the normal 
schools, 30 in technical schools and 319 in the 
family institutes. I take it that you pretty well 
have to remould the basic elements of society 
in a place like Haiti and that you are making 
some progress. 


Father Dionne: We work as well as we can. 
If it were not for foreigners opening schools 
and teaching, there would not be much there, 
because if I am right the budget of Haiti is 
only about $25 million a year for the whole 
country. It costs quite a lot just for the gov- 
ernment itself, so they do not have much left 
for education or building roads. That is why 
we have 421 Canadians in Haiti, which is the 
biggest representation we have in Latin 
America after possibly Peru. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Because 
the need is greater? 


Father Dionne: Yes. This is our first 
Canadian foundation, since at the beginning 
most of our missionaries came from Quebec. 
In 1874 some sisters and brothers left for 
Haiti because they were ready and did not 
have to learn another language. 
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Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I think 
perhaps the generalization can be made that 
governments in the field of foreign aid have a 
good deal to learn from all the churches, who 
have been in the field longer. 


The Chairman: It might be of interest, 
Father Dionne, to have on the record your 
comparative effort in Haiti. Is it increasing 
or decreasing today? 


Father Dionne: It is increasing in personnel. 
[Translation] 


Senator Belisle: Your Reverence, you have 
just mentioned Haiti. According to newspa- 
pers here, President Duvalier is a dictator. 
Now, can you tell us whether this is actually 
the case? On what basis should Canadians go 
to work there? Is the situation more com- 
plicated there than it is in the other Latin 
American countries? 


Father Dionne: Sir, in reply to your ques- 
tion, I would say that Canadians going to 
Haiti should know that they cannot reverse 
the present situation through their words or 
their actions. They are going there because 
the people are very poor and needy; it is 
perhaps due to the fact that they are more 
destitute than the others that we have more. 
missionaries in Haiti. For this reason, the 
major portion of the gifts we give, the small 
contributions we can make, that is, close to 60 
percent of the $50,000 we receive from the 
Canadian Knights of Columbus, goes to Haiti. 
Without this, our missionaries could not be as: 
efficient. Accordingly, the first rule for 
Canadians going there is that they should be. 
very careful in their words and not meddle in| 
politics. This is the case, moreover, for all the) 
other countries. 


Senator Belisle: May I ask you a further 
question? Your Reverence, you speak more of 
freedom than of development. By freedom, 
what do you mean? You mean what: freedom 
from old customs, old traditions which may 
retard economic and material development, 
and here I am avoiding spiritual develop-: 
ment? 


Father Dionne: I believe that this is quite a 
new word. I have just come back from a. 
conference in Miami in which a Chilean soci-) 
ologist, Father Gutierrez, stated that the word’ 
“development” had a materialistic connota- 
tion which evoked the fields of finance, edu- 
cation and comfort. The word “Freedom” on 
the other hand is more human. Man must 
free himself from his ignorance, from his) 
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inferiority complexes, from his traditions 
which may keep him in a state of poverty 
and misery. Inwardly, he must free himself 
from himself and from perhaps what he 
learned as being a normal thing: poverty, 
“misery, servitude. Then why speak of free- 
dom? Because the words ‘to be free’? means 
to be able to stand up squarely before anoth- 
er, to feel equal to him in all respects, 
whereas the words “to develop oneself” may 
simply mean to improve one’s condition. 


[English] 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I am 
about to finish, Mr. Chairman. On page 5 of 
your brief, I notice you list reasons why your 
presence may be temporary and among those 
you say “because our missionaries, coming as 
they do from North America, are accused of 
wanting to give a North American character 
to their apostolate.”” How deep is that feeling 
among the people with whom you work? 


Father Dionne: It depends where we are, in 
‘the cities or with the campesinos. They real- 
ize that the missionaries live much better 
than they do, but they do not expect them to 
live as they live. It is on the level of priests 
or bishops or educated people that the com- 
parison is to our disadvantage. For instance, 
“We can give our missionaries a jeep or a car 
for their ministry; and a better house when 
‘they come to organize the mission or the 
apostolate. Because we give them help they 
-are able to organize a good school, perhaps a 
dispensary, and generally be better organized. 
The local priests cannot do that because they 
have to live first. So they have to comply 
with the customs of their people. These 
‘people, being often superstitious, will give 
money only if they receive something in 
return. They will ask for a blessing or 
/a prayer and then they will give a few cents 
to the priest. The local priest is not happy 
‘about this but it often is his only means of 
‘livelihood even though it renders his status 
inferior. Our priests do not have to do that. 
‘We give them money so that they can refuse 
‘these contributions. Then they are accused of 
not conforming to the traditions of the people. 
They do not accept processions and all kinds 
of devotions, so it is said that the religion 
they bring is a cold North American one. I 
‘do not always agree with this attitude and 
I do not approve of some of the things the 
missionaries do. The first thing some do is 
to empty the churches of statues and the cus- 
tomary devotions of these people. We feel 
that if we go there we must accept their way 
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of life or otherwise we might as well stay 
at home. 
[Translation] 

Senator Robichaud: First, I should like to 
join the Chairman as well as Senator Connol- 
ly (Ottawa West) in welcoming you before 
our Committee and in expressing our 
appreciation for the brief you presented to us 
on the activity of the missionaries in the West 
Indies and Latin America. 

[English] 

I have only one question, in view of the 
time. Father Dionne, I noted you mentioned 
that the words “revolution” seems to be men- 
tioned quite often and also “poverty” and 
“foreign colonialism”’. I also notice that in the 
review Migration News May and June 1969, 
when you mention among the qualities which 
are essential to candidates about to depart to 
Latin America that they have to be very 
careful about the existing sentiment of the 
people toward foreigners. This “revolution” 
which they have in their minds, is it mainly 
due to their living conditions or their poverty, 
and according to your own experience what 
would suggest would be the main reason for 
this resentment towards foreigners? After all, 
we seem to be there to assist them, to help 
them, to improve their conditions; and coloni- 
alism does not seem to exist as it was, say, in 
the last three or four decades. Indeed, it 
seems to be disappearing now. What is the 
main reason for this kind of reception? 
[Translation | 

Father Dionne: Mr. Chairman, may I first 
state that I am also from New Brunswick and 
that I am pleased to receive a question from 
Senator Robichaud. 

[English] 

Honourable senator, colonialism for them 
means the impact on them, especially from 
the United States, and the control of their 
economy. They are depending on this power; 
they cannot avoid it, not only financially but 
politically. For example, when Santo Domin- 
go was on the verge of revolution it was 
prevented by USS. intervention. The U.S. 
stopped it in Bolivia also, when Che Guevara 
tried to organize a Cuban revolution there. Of 
course, he was backed by only about 50 per- 
sons. So the Latin Americans often consider 
that they are not free and cannot be free as 
long as the United States are too powerful 
and they themselves are too poor. Colonialism 
to them means mostly the United States. It 
also means Russia, because they know that 
Russia can replace the United States. That is 
why they are not at present interested in 
changing masters. 
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We go there to help them, but there is this 
resentment. For example, if there were an 
African priest in a Canadian parish here, he 
may not understand us very well and perhaps 
we would resent it, and as soon as we had 
our own priest we would like him to resign 
and go home. Nevertheless, as long as he was 
needed, we might appreciate him and be 
thankful for him. Because most of these 
people are underdeveloped they do not under- 
stand that going there means a whole new 
way of life for us. Sometimes they think we 
are fortunate to be there, and that we have a 
happy life in comparison to theirs. There is 
resentment, not necessarily because of our 
presence, but because they think if we were 
not there they could fulfill our role. 


They sometimes think we are all mil- 
lionaires and can give constantly. They do not 
understand that our means are not unending. 
When I was in Ethiopia my sister gave a 
party for her small daughter. She distributed 
candies and when she had no more to give, 
they were angry with her; they could not 
understand why she did not go into the house 
and get more candies. They think all we have 
to do is put our hands in our pockets and 
always come out with more money. They feel 
we can always give alms, but we do not want 
to give alms, because if we do we keep them 
beggars, which is to show no respect to a 
human person. They resent the fact that we 
are richer than they. They like our way of 
life in Latin America and do not always 
understand that we would be much better off 
here at home. We try to make them see that 
we are happy to be there, which in fact is the 
case. We would like to be better understood. 


“Revolution” is a word that is heard every- 
where, but again the United States will 
certainly not permit another communistic 
revolution to take place on this side of 
the continent. The revolution is coming 
because there is a dichotomy between the 
rich and the poor, which sometimes is too 
clearly evident. There is a middle class, but it 
is very limited, and with education the poor 
are increasingly realizing that they have a 
right to better housing and better salaries, 
which they feel they do not get because 
other people are getting richer on their pov- 
erty. When they are told they have a right, 
and learn about it, mostly in churches... 

Senator Robichaud: Will they show a great- 
er interest for education as time goes on? 


Father Dionne: They want everybody to 
become educated and either leave the country 
and come to North America or be on an equal 
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footing with the rich. They think—and some- 
times it is true—that having more education 
will make them richer. At least it gives them 
the capacity to take part in the economy of 
the country. Otherwise their existence is mar- 
ginal, which means they contribute nothing to 
the country and receive nothing from it. 


The Chairman: Father Dionne, thank you 
very much indeed. You have been most help- 
ful and very informative. If you would agree, 
I think we might now hear from the Rever- 
end Mr. Woeller of the Anglican Church. 


Honourable senators, you have the brief of 
the Anglican Church, and I will ask Mr. 
Woeller to make the presentation. 


The Reverend David Woeller, Area Secre- 
tary for Caribbean and Latin America, Angli- 
can Church of Canada: Mr. Chairman and 
honourable senators, first may I say how 
grateful I am for this opportunity to con- 
tribute to the work of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and secondly 
how much I appreciate this forum which you 
are providing for the church representatives 
to become better acquainted with the work we 
are mutually involved in. 


For the Anglican Church of Canada, work 
in the Caribbean is of relatively recent origin. 
We really began our involvement there in 
1965, when we saw that the Caribbean pro- 
vided an opportunity for us to test a new 
model for overseas work, largely because we 
had not had a history in that area, like the 
history we had in Africa and Asia. These 
were and are areas in transition for us, wher 
we are striving to move away from the tradi- 
tional missionary society model to the model) 
that we term developmental, a model that 
is much freer in terms of its structures and of 
its organization. In other parts of the world, 
where we have this longer history, we found 
that one of our great limitations was the 
natural evolution, as it were, of structures 
that were typically Canadian and North 
American, which failed to recognize the 
indigenous nature of the area. So for us the 
Caribbean is an opportunity to test a new 
model without a history. I use the tommy 
“developmental”. I suppose what I mean i 
that we are seeking very hard to establish ¢ 
basis of collaboration, negotiation and in) 
volvement in planning and consultation will 
the decision-makers, the nationals in thi 
area. 


For us the year 1963 was a significant one 
because it marked the second world wid 
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Anglican Congress, which was held in Toron- 
to, where representatives of the Anglican 
Communion throughout the world gathered 
and committed themselves to certain princi- 
ples of mutuality and inter-dependence. It 
was really that congress which provided the 
mandate for us to participate in overseas 
work on a new basis. 


' Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): You are 
speaking primarily there of the Anglican 
‘church in Canada. 


_ Rev. Mr. Woeller: No, I am speaking of 
the world-wide communion of the Anglican 
Church. The document is entitled “Mutual 
Responsibility and Interdependence”. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Yes, in 
respect of the Toronto conference. 


Rev. Mr. Woeller: Yes. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I take it 
that you will not mind if I interject, Mr. 
Chairman. I take it that the decision to 
‘embark upon work in Latin America as a 
new venture is a decision of the Anglican 
Church in Canada. 


Rev. Mr. Woeller: That is correct. For 
example, in this new model that we are test- 
ing at this point we do not support directly 
‘any work in the areas of health, primary or 
‘secondary education, or communication. 
‘When I say “‘communication” I mean the mass 
media. I suppose in part our history has 
‘taught us that in many parts of the world 
while these may provide valuable services to 
‘needy people, they also were seen as means of 
‘evangelizing, means of propagandizing, and 
‘subtle means of conveying standards and 
values, and so on, which we feel are not 
i a 
theirs; they are really ours. 

_ Likewise we have no support in the Carib- 
bean for institutions as such or for adminis- 
‘trative services in these areas. If the church 
‘of the West Indies should request Canadian 
involvement in an institution or in its 
‘administration, this would receive a very low 
priority in our terms of reference. 

/ The Division of National and World Pro- 
gram of the Anglican Church of Canada 
includes that area of the Church’s endeavour 
formerly known as missionary work overseas. 

We have no missionaries. We have tried to 
develop another model for overseas staff 
people, and we no longer have this term in 
our vocabulary. 
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As human experience, situations, and 
understanding change, the goals of the church 
abroad seem to be expressed in changing 
emphases. For the work we used to describe 
as “evangelism, conversion, witness and pre- 
sence”, we now use the concepts of “develop- 
ment and service”. As always, the mission of 
the church is still based on a sense of the 
importance of others, of brotherhood, and of 
the need for God’s reconciling love for all 
men in all the world. The underlying concept 
now, however, seems to be that, rather than 
taking the Christian church abroad, our mis- 
sion is to enable the development of that 
which is already there as an instrument of 
service to those within and without its doors. 


Perhaps I should add a qualifying note here 
by saying that in 1965 when we became 
involved directly with the Church of the 
Province of the West Indies we found a very 
well developed church that had a history and 
a tradition, which had an affinity with 
Canada, which shared the same kind of edu- 
cational heritage and background, the same 
legal system, and the same kind of civil ser- 
vice. So, when I say we are testing a new 
model here I am really saying that there cer- 
tainly was much to begin with that made the 
testing of this new model possible. 

With the above goal in view, we must set 
out objectives, choose our means, select the 
priorities and plan our program. 

To us, four elements seem very important 
in this process. First: It is urgent that pro- 
grams undertaken overseas—and now I am 
referring especially to the Caribbean area, 
and perhaps I should identify the areas. When 
I say there are eight dioceses in the church of 
the Province of the West Indies I should say 
that these dioceses include the diocese of 
Nassau and the Bahamas, the diocese of Brit- 
ish Honduras, the diocese of Jamaica, the 
diocese of Antigua with St. Martin, St. Kitts, 
M. Nevis Montserrat, the diocese of the Wind- 
ward Islands, including St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
Grenada, and the Grenadines, the diocese of 
Barbados, the diocese of Trinidad and 
Tobago, and finally the diocese of Guyana. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Each with 
a bishop? 

Rev. Mr. Woeller: Each with at least one 
bishop, and in some cases two. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): That has 
been there for how long? 


Rev. Mr. Woeller: That has been there from 
the 17th century. This autonomy of the Prov- 
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ince of the West Indies is more recent because 
in earlier times this region was administered 
largely from London through various mis- 
sionary societies, and so on. 

The personnel whom we support overseas 
should therefore be employed chiefly in train- 
ing and planning with nationals, so that as 
quickly as may be possible the Canadian can 
transfer his responsibility to the national. 


The Chairman: I do not wish to interrupt 
you Mr. Woeller, but I am interested in the 
sentence before that in your brief. I refer the 
committee to page one of the brief where it is 
stated “and not merely excrescences trans- 
planted from a foreign culture”. When I read 
that word I felt that it was a very strong one. 
As we have heard from the previous witness, 
there is certainly a great debate about the 
kind of thing that might be transplanted, but 
I was surprised at the use of this word. I 
wonder if you might amplify it. 


Rev. Mr. Woeller: As I see the Caribbean, I 
suppose I sense that the crucial issue is one of 
iden‘ity. For us there has been so much Eng- 
lishness, and the neo-colonialism is even more 
colonial than the original colonialism, and 
this has all the pitfalls and dangers magnified 
many times. I have seen, and I am sure others 
have as well, pieces of work and projects that 
really are just what that word suggests. 


The Chairman: You stand by your word? 
Rev. Mr. Woeller: I stand by my word, yes. 


So, too, the money that we send should be 
used for purposes of building up the local 
church by training programs, or by creating 
experiments and resources, for this same end. 

Second: There is the necessity of contin- 
uous dialogue between us and the church to 
whom we send personnel or money. 

To work with any hope of success, we must 
listen to the people overseas. We must learn 
to plan with them, not for them. To do this, 
we must have conversations with people on 
the spot; with them we must examine and 
evaluate our programs. We must do all that 
we can to avoid succumbing to the greatest 
temptation—that of taking overseas and 
imposing there our preconceived ideas of 
development. 

Third: Following naturally from the first 
two, is the principle of intelligent planning 
with some attention to the scope of the 
project. 
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We too have had experiences like those of 
Father Dionne, where in other parts of the 
world, notably in Amritsar in northern India, 
where colleges have been developed and that 
sort of thing. Hindsight, of course, is always 
of greater learning value than foresight, and 
we rea.ize now much of the folly of some of 
our work there. 


We do not exclude a small project if it is of 
an experimental nature and if it may have 
wider ramifications in the future. But we try 
to concentrate our efforts where they can be 
most useful. We prefer a provincial project to 
a diocesan one, and a diocesan project to a 
parochial one. 

Fourth: Also following from the preceding, 
is the principle of ecumenism. Whenever 
possible, we must consult with and act with 
other Christian bodies, governments, and with 
other secular agencies. We seek both to avoid 
overlap, and to ensure the fullest use of our 
combined resources. 

Our involvement in the Caribbean dates 
from 1965 and until 1969 included most of the 
countries and territories of the Church of the 
Province of the West Indies: Jamaica, 
Antigua, St. Maarten, Barbados, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad and the Territory of Brit- 
ish Honduras in Central America, Guyana in 
South America. In 1969 we became involved 
directly with the Episcopal Church of Cuba. 
In 1965 the amount we budgeted for work 
in the Caribbean was $7,500; today it is close 
to $100,000. 


Our program falls into six categories: | 
1. Planning: | 
The Anglican Church of Canada offers) 


funds and consultants to assist the 
Church in the Province of the West 
Indies. 


This would be short term consultants stay- 
ing for two, three or four weeks. 

(a) in its work to up-grade ordination and 
post-ordination training of clergy and the 
training of lay readers, for example, provid- 
ing consultant and funds for Provincial an¢ 
Caribbean—interdenominational consultatior 
on the future of the ministry, held recently ir 
Kingston, Jamaica, in November 1969; 

(b) to develop parallel and more equitably 
clergy pension plans within the variou: 
dioceses and thus relieve hardship and facili 
tate a regional policy for deployment, fo: 
example, the Provincial Pension consultation 
in Trinidad, also in November, 1969; 


. 
. 
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(c) in Provincial Program Planning—to 
facilitate the integration of province-wide 
programs and resources. 


There has been so much sectionalism in the 
Caribbean as far as we know it. There must 
‘be some greater integration both in terms of 
resources and planning in programs. 


(2. Training of Personnel: 
This takes place at three levels: 


(a) Undergraduate training of West Indian 
ordinands, which is our highest priority. 
Funds are provided for students studying for 
the ministry in the West Indies, at both the 
United Theological College in Kingston, 
Jamaica and Codrington College in Barbados. 


| (b) Postgraduate training of West Indian 
clergy and laity. Bursary assistance is provid- 
ed to men and women who have been recom- 
mended for graduate work, preferably in the 
West Indies, otherwise in Canada or the 
United Kingdom. We do have post-graduate 
students studying at the Social Welfare 
Centre at the University of the West Indies in 
Kingston and some in Canadian universities. 


(c) On the job training offered by Canadian 
‘personnel on a short term basis who work 
‘with West Indians in their situation, prov- 
iding skills and follow-up resources largely 
in the areas of parish and team minis- 
tries, community development, youth work, 
agricultural development and co-operatives. 
For example, in British Honduras the New 
‘Capital Team, which will soon work in the 
Ecumenical Centre in the capital, local leaders 
of the Antigua Co-operative Development 
Council, diocesan youth leaders in Guyana 
and Jamaica, and the proposed plan for train- 
ing clergy of the Episcopal Church of Cuba. 


3. Diocesan Consultations: 

The Anglican Church of Canada offers each 
of eight dioceses in the Church of the Proy- 
‘ince of the West Indies and the Episcopal 
Church of Cuba the services of its area secre- 
tary and other national staff to assist in the 
Planning and development of their diocesan 
‘programs, including some projects which 
might later qualify for Canadian support. 
‘These are the Diocesan Youth Program in the 
‘Windward Islands, Leadership Trainer for the 
Council of Churches in British Honduras, 
Diocesan Youth Work in Jamaica and clergy 
‘training in Cuba. 


4, Canadian Personnel: 

| It is at the request of the Church of the 

Province of the West Indies that the Anglican 

Church of Canada recruits, selects, trains and 
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sends personnel to serve for a three year 
period. Such staff are supported on a shared 
basis. Canadians receive, in the field, the 
same salary and allowances as their West 
Indian counterparts. The difference between 
the field amount and the Canadian salary is 
held in Canada until completion of their term. 


This in fact becomes a resettlement grant 
for people to get back into Canadian society. 


In all cases personnel are involved in either 
a developmental or training ministry and are 
asked, within three years, to find a national to 
succeed them. 


I am delighted about the success that we 
have had in this regard, the readiness of first 
class West Indian personnel to take over the 
work that the Canadian has worked himself 
out of, as it were. Such nationals are offered 
bursary assistance by us for further training. 
For example, there are now a Guyanese 
priest and a Jamaican priest who have taken 
over from Canadians and are studying at the 
Social Welfare Centre in Kingston, Jamaica. 
We are embarking on the same kind of pro- 
gram in St. Vincent, St. Lucia and in Antigua, 
where we are involved in a community devel- 
opment program in co-operatives. It is inter- 
esting for us to note that the brother of the 
Premier of Antigua is to replace a Canadian 
who has been the Director of Christian Edu- 
cation and that this person will take over his 
post on September 1 of this year. 


5. Project Grants: 

Where projects have been initiated 
locally and have a developmental train- 
ing dimension, financial support is given. 

An example of this is broadcast training in 
Guyana, where Guyanese clergy are being 
trained on an ecumenical basis in the use of 
the mass media. 


6. Summer Student Canadian and Overseas 
Work Tours: 

The Anglican Church of Canada sponsors 
work tours to various Caribbean territories. 
Groups of six to ten Canadians join in com- 
munity programs, such as recreational and 
educational summer school activities, chil- 
dren’s and youth camps, and social welfare 
programs. 

About 35 Canadians go to the Caribbean 
each summer to such places as British Hon- 
duras, Jamaica, Antigua, Nevis, St. Vincent 
and Guyana. 

This program has a second phase, which we 
find quite exciting. A corresponding number 
of West Indians come to Canada each summer 
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to participate with their Canadian counter- 
parts in similar programs. 


Senaior Connolly (Ottawa West): As 


leaders? 


Rev. Mr. Woeller: No, as participants. They 
come with their leaders. 

There is so much to be done; the needs are 
great and in such an explosive world time 
seems to be of the essence. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Dr. 
Woeller. Are there any questions? 


Senator Belisle: I was very much interest- 

ed, Reverend, in what you say on page 2: 
We must do all that we can to avoid 
succumbing to the greatest temptation, 
that of taking overseas and imposing 
there our preconceived ideas of develop- 
ment. 

I had pleasure of attending the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association conference 
in October in Trinidad and made a report to 
the Senate. I had many discussions with con- 
freres from many places. They told me in no 
uncertain terms that unless we, the whites, 
realized that they are the key race, that the 
standards of values of whites are not to be 
accepted at their face value or their past 

value—unless we realize that we will only 
contribute to an enlarging of those 
differences. 

Furthermore, even in regard to dialogue, I 
was brainwashed because I got my training 
there. I said “what do you want”. He said, 
“We want local people, we want to do our 
own thing, everything local”, then we will 
look at your aid. I asked if that was in all 
fields and he said yes, economic and spiritual. 


Rev. Mr. Woeller: I could not agree more 
with that assessment. For a long time, until 
1969, we brought West Indian clergy in some 
cases and in other cases people studying for 
the ministry, to Canada to train. We really 
thought we were doing a kindness, but in 
effect we were drawing away some of the 
most able and resourceful potential leaders in 
those countries. So we discontinued this, cer- 
tainly at the undergraduate level now. Our 
investment is in terms of these statements 
just made, that we will assist institutions in 
the West Indies to develop their own thing, 
but it needs to be their own thing. 


Senator Belisle: You mentioned a while ago 
that in other countries people want their own 
local bishops. Do you mean bishops of their 
own nationality? 
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Rev. Mr. Woeller: I mean that the change- 
over is taking place, whereas two years ago 
bishops in the province of the West Indies 
were all expatriate Englishmen. Now, out of 
13 bishops there we have 5 who are West 
Indian. The changeover will come very quick- 
ly. I forecast that within the next two years” 
at least ten will be West Indian. 


The interesting thing for us is that in these | 
elections in certain countries where the issues 
of identity are very clearly drawn, the people 
understand what is what. I can illustrate this” 
from St. Vincent where there were three 
people nominated as bishops and the Vincen- 
tian was elected on the first ballot. The feel- 
ing was so strong in St. Vincent they wanted 
to work away at their own question of 
national identity. 


Senator Robichaud: I notice in your brief 
you mention the activity of your church in 
Cuba. What has been the experience or how 
has the situation of the church in Cuba 
evolved since the Cuban revolution? | 


Rev. Mr. Woeller: Until the revolution, the 
Espiscopal Church of Cuba was really = | 
overseas jurisdiciion of the United States of 
America, in other words it was administered 
from the United States, with an American 
bishop. At the time of the revolution this of 
course ceased. After some months a Cuban 
was elected bishop. 

In terms of aid programs the Americans 
still do contribute aid to the Episcopal Church | 
of Cuba by way of Geneva and the World. 
Council of Churches. But the affairs of the 
Church of Cuba, as of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence in 1968, have been put in the hands of a| 
provincial commission which really consists | 
of the Archbishop of Canada, Archbishop 
Clark, the Archbishop of the Province of the 
West Indies; and the bishop in Puerto Rico.) 
The affairs are administered now by this pro- 
vincial commission. Our involvement in Cuba 
is of very recent origin, since Bishop Gon- 
zalez came to Canada in August 1969 when he 
expressed the desire for liaison with Canada. 
It was on his invitation that I went to Cube 
in December. 

I think the opportunities for Canadiar 
involvement in Cuba exist but they need tt 
be carefully selected. A good deal of discre 
tion is necessary. The greatest problem it) 
finding themselves in the new revolutionar) 
situation, what is their identity and what the) 
can do in Cuba, what kind of ministry can b 
appropriate to a country like Cuba. This i 
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their greatest concern and one which they are 
working on very hard. They have expressed 
some desire for help in that. It is really very 
early in our involvement, it has been just in 
the last couple of months. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I think 
your presentation here has been an outstand- 
ing one. I was particularly interested in what 
you said about ecumenism and the co-opera- 
tion of the churches working in the Carib- 
bean area. I take it this is a very real thing as 
far as the churches are concerned. What 
effect does it have upon the people who 
recognize that it is aid? 


Rev. Mr. Woeller: I suppose it is somewhat 
akin to Canada in a way. There are people 
who have a very parochial orientation to the 
church, a very personal devout kind of 
investment personally in the church. It is 
their parochial church and this is what has 
nurtured them in many ways at the local 
level. I am talking about parish to parish. 


There is still a certain amount of uneasiness 
about recognizing our brotherhood in Christ, 


nearly as formidable, 


our son-ship in Christ. Interestingly enough, 
resistances, once they are made, are not 
in our experience, and 


it is possible in many areas to collaborate. 


would be a long time coming, 


For example the whole area of training 
men for the ministry was something we felt 
that there 


would have to be close collaboration between 


| 


the churches. But our experience in Kingston 
in November really proved the opposite, that 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Methodist 
Church, the Church of the Province of the 
West Indies, the Presbyterian Church, all 


expressed great concern for this. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): There is 
room in the training of men for the clerical 
life, I take it, to participate in common places 


of study and subjects of study, particularly in 
the social services? 


Rev. Mr. Woeller: Very much so, and even 


in the theological disciplines, too. The most 


) 
| 


| 


hotable example for us in Canada, I suppose, 
is in Toronto, where the Toronto School of 
Theology began this past September, in which 
all the major denominations are very much 
involved. It is not only, therefore, at the social 
Science level, which is an important level, but 
also in many of the theological and bibliologi- 
cal studies. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I was 
aware of the Toronto development, and I can 
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understand it in a developed country such as 
ours. It surprises me that it should have 
expanded to the point where it is possible in 
a relatively underdeveloped area such as the 
Caribbean. This is a very salutary movement. 


Rev. Mr. Woeller: The economics of the 
situation have a lot to do with this. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I have no 
doubt about that, but I hope we do not get 
into the Marxist principle that this is the 
determining factor! None the less, I think it is 
an extremely salutary kind of development. I 
forgot to ask Father Dionne one thing, and 
perhaps I could do that now, Mr. Chairman. 
In the Catholic Church there, do they now use 
the vernacular in the services rather than 
Latin? 


Father Dionne: In Latin America they have 
been ahead all the time in this respect. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa Wesi): That in 
itself, I think, would make it possible for 
collaboration. Do they have inter-denomina- 
tional services as we have them here? 


Rev. Mr. Woeller: The Week of Prayer for 
Christian Unity provides a great opportunity 
in most countries in which we are involved. 
This is well observed. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Thank 


you very much. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, once 
again, I think we should try to preserve the 
principe of equal time. I would only say to 
you, Mr. Woeller, as Senator Connolly has 
said, that we are extremely grateful to you 
for your most thoughtful and informative 
brief. 

Perhaps we could now proceed to hear 
from the United Church. Dr Legge, we wel- 
come you most heartily. 


Dr. Garth Legge, Associate Secretary, 
Board of World Missions (with special atten- 
tion to Africa, Latin America and the Carib- 
bean), United Church of Canada: Mr. Chair- 
man, honourable senators, first of all I wish to 
express my personal thanks and the apprecia- 
tion of the United Church of Canada for the 
invitation to be with you this morning. You 
are embarked upon a very interesting and 
important study and discussion, and we are 
honoured to be able to participate in it with 
you. 

I have an apology. It is that the small brief 
which is now in your hands was not submit- 
ted prior to this meeting. When your invita- 
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tion came I was travelling in the Caribbean, 
in Great Cayman, Jamaica, Costa Rica and 
British Honduras, and came home only recent- 
ly. The only possibility left to me was to put 
down on paper in point form what you now 
have before you. I must say that even my 
warmest friends level at me the accusation 
that when the chill winds of winter begin to 
blow in Canada I almost invariably take off 
for warmer climes. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Why not? 


Dr. Legge: I try to justify this accusation 
every winter! 


The Chairman: I may say there is a similar 
sort of movement underfoot here. 


Senator Haig: We are not getting very far 
with it though. 


Dr. Legge: It is worth working at, honoura- 
ble senators. 

I think it will be clear from even the curso- 
ry examination you will have been able to 
give this small brief that we representatives 
of the churches in Canada have had no 
caucus prior to our appearance before you. 
No doubt this is valuable in itself, because 
you will see immediately that we proceed 
from slightly different points of view. We 
each trail different histories and therefore 
approach the Caribbean area from different 
perspectives. 

You will see from my brief that the role of 
the United Church of Canada in Caribbean 
affairs is a very limited one. Traditionally the 
United Church has been involved to a far 
greater degree in Asia and Africa than in the 
Caribbean, also in Latin America. My own 
background, for example, happens to be 
Africa. Nevertheless we have had, and contin- 
ue to have, what we believe to be a fruitful 
involvement with some of the peoples of the 
Caribbean area, from which I would say we 
are the beneficiaries at least as much as the 
peoples of the Caribbean. I would like to 
make that point rather strongly, since we 
have not had the opportunity yet to do so. 
The Caribbean peoples have a tremendous 
contribution to make to Canadian culture, 
development and self-understanding. It is per- 
haps in no small way through the role of the 
churches in the Caribbean that this influence 


and this contribution are fed back into 
Canadian life. 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Hear, 


hear. 
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Dr. Legge: You will see that the countries 
in which we work are limited, if I may speak 
briefly for the United Church of Canada and 
not dwell at length on the individual points 
set out before you. In Trinidad there are some 
14 people, in Grenada two, in Jamaica seven, 
in Grand Cayman two, in Costa Rica three. 
Our relationships with Panama, British Hon- 
duras and Haiti are of much less significant 
proportions. I may have an opportunity to 
mention them, or perhaps you would like to 
ask questions about them later. | 


The United Church of Canada personnel in 
the area total 28, and they serve under a 
variety of categories, such as secondary 
school teachers, student councillors, social 
workers, parish ministers, a farm manager, 
theological professors and a librarian. Cur- 
rently we are seeking a medical doctor for 
Haiti, where we work under the Methodist 
Church; we are seeking trade school instruc- 
tors, a business manager, an additional minis- 
ter for Jamaica, and secondary school teach- 
ers for several of these countries. 

The financial outlay in which the United 
Church of Canada is involved amounts to 
roughly $250,000 annually. That is Canadian 
dollars. This is part of an annual budget of 
some $3 million from the Board of World 
Mission of the United Church of Canada for 
its collaboration with churches in all parts of 
the world. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Mainly 
developing countries? 


Dr. Legge: Mainly developing countries, sir. | 
In Africa, for example, in Zambia, Tanzania, 
the Congo, Lesotho and countries of that 
kind. In all cases, in the Caribbean as well as | 
elsewhere, we work with other churches in 
the area, sister churches or, in some cases, 
secular agencies. I have listed some of these 
major agencies. There is the United Church 
of Jamaica and Grand Cayman, which is a 
recent union of churches, including the Pres- 
byterian and Congregationalist Churches of 
Jamaica. Of course, as a United Church in 
this country, we feel it appropriate that wher- 
ever possible we should work with the united 
and uniting churches in other countries. 

If I am permitted, honourable senators, I} 
should like to say a word about the relation- 
ship with the Presbyterian church in Trinidad | 
and Grenada. It was begun in 1868 by the: 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. In 1925, at 
the time of union, the United Church of | 
Canada continued its relationship with the: 
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Presbyterian Church in Trinidad and Grena- 

da. So, in 1968 this church, which was the 
product originally of Canadian missionary 
enterprise, celebrated its centenary, and the 
church is a very interesting one in that it was 
originally the product of work among the 
indentured East Indian labourers who were 
brought to the island after the emancipation 
of the slaves and when the plantations needed 
an additional labour force. 


This particular group in Trinidad at that 
time one hundred years ago was very much a 
neglected part of the population. Dr. Morton 
from the Maritimes was drawn to this group, 
and as a result over the subsequent history a 
church has grown up which is now 99 per 

cent, one would say, East Indian in composi- 

tion. 

The major contribution which it has made 
_to the life of Trinidad, in both the colonial 
and post-colonial periods, has been in the 
| area of education. Even today there are some 
| 65 elementary and primary schools, and some 
_six secondary schools of quality, under the 
sponsorhip of this church. 


It has been necessary because of the fact 
that we live in a post-colonial situation, and 
because of the involving theory of missionary 
co-operation under which we work, for us to 
be engaged in in-depth consultation and 
dialogue with the Presbyterian Church in 
Trinidad for the last five or six years. 


As it so happens, I myself, when on leave 
| from Zambia, was asked to do a survey of 
_the church in its setting in Trinidad in 1965, 
' as a result of which I later took on my pres- 
' ent work. We have been consulting with the 
_church. There have been two major consulta- 
tions in Trinidad itself, and we have evolved 
a totally new pattern of partnership, which is 
no easy thing, and perhaps no small achieve- 
'ment, after 100 years of partnership in anoth- 
er mode. 
' According to this new arrangement the 
United Church of Canada will no longer be 
_Yrecruiting missionary personnel. The Pres- 
byterian Church in Trinidad will, of course, 
be free to engage additional workers from 
Canada, even from the United Church of 
Canada, or, indeed, from anywhere it sees the 
need, and feels that it has the capacity to 
_ engage them. We are also phasing out the 
| institutional support without which, of course, 
| the educational enterprise could not have 
been built up. 

Incidentally, throughout the centenary local 
_ church leaders, Senator Neehall among them, 


| 


7 


said that over the one hundred years they 
had received (T&T) 20 million from Canaca, 
which is approximately $(Can.) 10 million. 
It is this kind of financial dependence and 
collaboration that is being phased out. 

In the Caribbean also we have a very good 
relationship with the Methodist Church in the 
Caribbean and the Americas. It has several 
districts which I shall not enumerate. We 
work in Jamaica chiefly with the Methodist 
Church in the Caribbean and the Americas, 
and also in Haiti and British Honduras, but 
this is of more recent date. We also work 
with the Caribbean Assembly of the 
Reformed churches, which is an effort on the 
part of churches of Presbyterian quality in 
the various islands and territories of the 
Caribbean basin to join forces and so 
strengthen their common witness throughout 
the area. 


This kind of confessional organization is, in 
the view of many, a halfway house, but it isa 
great step forward in an area such as the 
Caribbean where, for reasons of geography, 
insularity and divisiveness are at a very high 
level. 

Then, of course, there is the United Theo- 
logical College of the West Indies, which is an 
effort on the part of a number of churches 
throughout the Caribbean area to engage in 
joint theological training for the ministries of 
the various churches. With other Canadian 
churches and a large number of churches in 
the Caribbean area we have been involved in 
this enterprise from the outset, and we feel 
that it is one of the most significant develop- 
ments in the area. 

I have listed, Mr. Chairman, a number of 
underlying principles. I would like to say, if it 
needs to be stated, that what we do by way of 
partnership with other agencies and churches 
in the Caribbean is seen as a vehicle of Chris- 
tian mission—we have not abandoned the ter- 
minology—by which we mean an effort to 
convey the life of Christ by a concern for the 
whole man in his society. We speak of the 
humanization of the work of the church, and 
this is an authentic expression in modern 
terms of the Christian enterprise and its 
impact upon human life. 

We are concerned, of course, about values 
and attitudes and social goals, and although 
what we do—and I am speaking particularly 
of my own church—is miniscule in compari- 
son to what Abbé Dionne’s church, the 
Roman Catholic Church, does. I think he will 
agree that we form a common front in our 
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concern for a deepening of the quality of 
human life, and for the impact of the peoples 
of the West Indies. But, I would hasten 
immediately to say for my own church that 
we stress the pre-eminence of the local Carib- 
bean churches and the development of their 
own authentic self-hood. 


We do not speak of our projects in the 
Caribbean, because we have none. We partici- 
pate only in projects that are determined and 
laid out and developed within the area itself. 
We do not have to the same extent as our 
sister churches do what one would call plan- 
ning departments, because the planning genu- 
inely is done locally. If there is a role for the 
Canadian church we are asked into consulta- 
tion, and we happily accept that kind of invi- 
tation to collaborate. 

I spoke of the limitation of the Canadian 
presence. At one time in Trinidad for exam- 
ple, we probably had up to 40 workers. This 
number is now down to 14, and it is decreas- 
ing fairly rapidly. 

Here, honourable senators, you will see that 
the churches are agreed—at least, the Canadi- 
an churches represented before you today— 
on the dispensability of missionary service. 
We in the United Church of Canada have not 
yet thought in terms of a century, as has 
Abbé Dionne, nor yet in terms of three years, 
as has Mr. Woeller. We do not know how long 
the missionary presence—call it what you 
will—wiil continue to be a viable and useful 
force in the Caribbean, but there are indica- 
tions that up until now a certain userful role 
is still being played, and we are quite happy 
to try to play it. 

The stress in the churches with which we 
work, and certainly in our own collaboration, 
is on nation building and the churches’ role in 
it. By this we mean that the churches which 
have traditionally stood aloof from the cur- 
rents of social planning, thought, and devel- 
opment in their countries, and are now 
becoming aware of the fact that the Christian 
faith is not an esoteric disembodied force. 

So, this is the experience that we are 
having in the Caribbean and _ elsewhere. 
Christian people and the leaders are trying to 
learn how to say yes in a positive and 
authentic fashion to valid national develop- 
ment goals, but at the same time to develop 
the critical faculty which will also permit 
them, at places where for reasons of con- 
science they must say no, to do just that. 

This is a difficult kind of relationship to 
move into. Father Dionne has mentioned this 
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in relation to Latin America. I have not men- 


tioned Latin America in our brief. It is a_ 


particularly acute problem in South America 
as how this role can be exercised, particularly 
in societies and nations where perhaps 95 per 
cent of the people are marginal to the deci- 
sion-making process and small 5 per cent 
elites actually hold the power. This is the 
kind of exercise in which Caribbean churches 
are engaged. They tend to be conservative, 
one would say, because they are the product 
of North American, United Kingdom and 
European missionary enterprise. In the early 
days we took with us the kinds of church 
forms, structures and qualities which we 
knew. There is no point in trying to rewrite 
that history; those are facts. It does make it 
difficult for the new leaders of the churches 
within the Caribbean to break out of the 
moulds and relate creatively to the radical 
new situations confronting them now. 


I will pass over the other points and say a 
word or two on the material on the second 
page. May I say just a word about the para- 
mountey of ecumenical auspices. I would like 
to pay a well deserved and sincere tribute to 
the work of the Roman Catholic Church, par- 
ticularly in Latin America. This has a great 
spill-over into the Caribbean area. We in our 
church, for example, followed with considera- 
ble interest the Latin American Episcopal 


conference held in Colombia two years ago. © 


Very significant work has been done there by 


that church, which has the preponderant . 


influence throughout Latin America and in 
many parts of the Caribbean. Considerable 
careful work has been done concerning this 
factor, “conscientizacao” (an awakening of 
conscience) as the Portuguese refer to it. We 
have been learning a great deal about the 
role of the Christian presence in the young 
nations of the Caribbean from that. I am glad 
to pay another tribute. We have also been 
subscribers from its inception to the material 
which is coming from the institution in 
Mexico, the International Consultation Centre, 
which is presided over by a unique genius, 


Mer. Ivan Illich who manages to get himself — 


into difficulty with almost everyone but 


nevertheless is a creative person in Latin | 


America and, by extension, in the Caribbean 
scene. We get a great deal of help from these 
Roman Catholic sources and are glad to pay 
tribute to it. 

In Panama we are related to a project, ina 
minor way, a financial way, which is run by 


Father Pablo Harvey Steele, of the Scarbor- » 


— 
ee 


section, 
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ough Mission Fathers, in which he gives very 
fine leadership. It is mentioned in the next 
the Instituto Coo-perativo Inter- 


Americano. 


He gives leadership to development work- 


ers who come from all over Latin America 
and the Caribbean in 90 day courses which 


| 


prepare them to go back having understood 


something of the dynamics of community 


development in their own areas. 


This takes me to some of the current pro- 
jects in which we participate. I would like to 


mention Knox College in Jamaica in particu- 


sents 


lar, because it is an example of collaboration 
between a Canadian church and a Jamaican 
church. Also, as we shall see later, it repre- 
collaboration between a Canadian 
church, the United Church of Canada in this 
case, and the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency. Knox College is a very signifi- 
cant educational experiment set in Jamaica 
and Grand Cayman, which began in the days 
of the Presbyterian church before union. In 


Jamaica the problem, as its very dynamic 


principal sees it, is to adapt the inherited Brit- 
ish educational system to the natural develop- 
ment needs of a Caribbean country. The prod- 


uct of the old education system was an elite 


trained academically who, however, shunned 
any form of manual work or connection with 


‘matters other than academic or business. For 


the most part they were content to sit on the 
verandah sipping gin and watching the rest of 
the people do the work. It is the old planter 
caste, if you will. We must attain the goals of 


the educational system in Jamaica if this end 


product is to be changed. Very up to date 


methods of education have been developed 
there. When I was there a week or two ago 
the staff was demonstrating the use of simu- 
lation games in order to bring the students 
_into the feel and flavour of what is involved 


in complicated international relations today. 


' It is this kind of a forward looking school. 


The principal is also inculcating the desire to 
serve. The service mentality is a primary 


' education goal in Knox College. There is a 


/ 


} 


| 
| 
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| agricultural knowledge. 


farm in connection with the college. We were 
asked for and were able to send the farm 
manager, a rancher from Alberta who has a 
great gift for human relationships as well as 
Every student in 
Knox College when he registers must accept 
that he will be integrated into a work pro- 
gram and will be assigned tasks in the school 


in connection with the raising of hogs, cattle, 
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gardening and other projects. At the same 
time he must maintain his fairly high 
academic standing. This is the kind of project 
in which we are from time to time asked to 
assist and in which we are very happy to 
comply. Others are listed which we have not 
time to mention. We have not time to speak 
about the role of the United Church of 
Canada in relation to development. I am, of 
course, trying to focus on the Caribbean area, 
which is your special subject of concern, but 
one cannot isolate the Caribbean area when 
speaking of development, so it becomes an 
example of a general principle of policy. 

We are convinced, along with sister chur- 
ches throughout this country, that one of the 
major roles, if not the major role of the chur- 
ches, will be in the field of developmental 
education. It is our view that the people of 
Canada and of the developed countries gener- 
ally need to come to a new understanding of 
what Barbara Ward has called the fact that we 
are planetarians. We know this intellectual- 
ly, but have not yet really embraced it in our 
heart of hearts. The new criteria of which she 
speaks are themselves an attitude-changing 
educational approach. We feel that our own 
and sister churches are uniquely qualified to 
bring these insights home to people. We are 
continually accepting this as an obligation in 
relation to the full program of development 
in a world where the haves and have nots are 
so strikingly in contrast and the gap, as we 
know, widens hourly. We realize that this is 
going to be an extremely difficult task— 
because we are an oasis in the desert—to 
convey something of the urgency of the revo- 
lutionary situation we are confronted with in 
the world, the fact that the aid that we give 
to develop can be used in Latin American 
places as a scheme whereby we become richer 
at their expense. 

How can we deal with this very stubborn 
problem, in an attitude changing the educa- 
tional process, which will eventually benefit 
the Caribbean and other parts of the third 
world, is the kind of challenge we are seeking 
to meet. 

Honourable senators, it was overlooked in 
the opening statement, but I am also to greet 
you in the name of the Canadian Council of 
Churches. I am the chairman of its Commis- 
sion on World Concerns and I know I speak 
for the other churches in saying we feel that 
the development problem is so central, so 
unique, so strategic, that it cannot be dealt 
with by isolated groups and the common 
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approach to this very urgent and insistent 
issue is imperative. In the Canadian Council 
of Churches, in which all these three chur- 
ches are represented, we are striving together 
to develop ways and means of giving sub- 
stance to the concern I have outlined and 
seeking to work in the closest possible col- 
laboration with the Canadian Catholic 
Conference. 

The final points which I have raised in this 
all too brief shorthand kind of memorandum, 
had to do with the relation of the United 
Church of Canada to CIDA. Here again there 
is the aspect of how this has a bearing on the 
Caribbean area. I give one example. I have 
mentioned Knox College in Jamaica. We have 
put considerable financial resources into 
Knox College. We have three staff members 
there at the moment and I would say that for 
a relatively small church like our own we 
have probably invested $75,000 in Knox Col- 
lege. On the basis of this collaboration and on 
behalf of Knox College we made a submission 
to CIDA in its favour and the first grant from 
CIDA has now been paid to Knox College of 
$33,000 and, all being well, we are entitled to 
hope this may be repeated for two more 
years, to a total of $100,000. We feel this 
money will be very well invested in a signifi- 
cant way on behalf of the voluntary agencies 
which are now being aided by CIDA. We are 
very much aware of the benefits of this par- 
ticular program. 

There are some special concerns regarding 
the Canadian development role in the Carib- 
bean. We have not time to deal with them, 
nor would I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that I or 
my colleagues in the United Church of 
Canada have the expertise to address our- 
selves to this. But in the Canadian Council 
and in the church we attempt to draw on the 
expertise of those who are familiar with the 
issues. I have simply said that there are some 
concerns which are being studied. It would be 
wrong for us to use the Caribbean primarily, 
if not solely, as a source of raw material. We 
feel that the encouragement of labour and the 
intensifying of the secondary processing 
industries should be examined carefully. Col- 
laboration in family planning programs where 
these are now viable, is an area we are look- 
ing at. Recently in Jamaica I discovered that 
intensified family planning program is now 
under way, under official auspices of govern- 
ment, where you find large poster signs and 
advertisements in the newspapers regarding 
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the population explosion, in the Caribbean as 
elsewhere in the third world, and this is an 
important area which needs to be looked at 
carefully. 

One mentioned a certain element of caution 
regarding Canadian military associations in 
the Caribbean. It was noted again in Jamaica 
that this is a subject of discussion among 
thoughtful people, that the Canadian armed 
forces are having exercises, for the second or 
it may be the third term, in Jamaica. I am 
saying that the kind of public image which 
we convey is very important, and also the 
goals that we have. 

Speaking of tied aid, perhaps no interest or 
low interest loans—we are stressing particu- 
larly that development goals should be gener- 
ated within the Caribbean, rather than that 
we should see the development process 
primarily through Canadian eyes as a means 
of which market and investment initiative for 
Canadians are insured. 

We do not deny that these are valid and 
important questions to raise, but it is a ques- 
tion of emphasis and certainly our role in the 
Caribbean is now, it would seem to me, being 
judged on the degree to which we are sensi- 
tive to the genuine national development 
goals of these small, shall I say, helpless 
countries. 

To conclude, one would say that special 
emphasis on the Caribbean area on the part 
of the Canadian Government and voluntary 
agencies is to be welcomed, at a time when 
United States influence is in many areas sus- 
pect because of the power problem, and at a 
time when British influence is receding; and 
when, in our own country, we have such 
increasing numbers of West Indians who are 
contributing to the development of our own 
national identity. 


et ee 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Dr. 
Legge, for your most informative and lucid 
presentation. I have spoken to Miss Whale, | 
who is here on behalf of the Presbyterian ° 
Church in Canada, and we have jointly . 
agreed, if it meets with your pleasure, that | 
her presentation—which of course is equally , 
informative and interesting—might be taken’ 
as read and form part of the proceedings, 
rather than have Miss Whale read it. I would | 
entertain a motion for that purpose? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
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Miss Mary Whale, Executive Secretary for 


_Overseas Missions, Presbyterian Womens Mis- 


sionary Society: Mr. Chairman and Honour- 
able Senators, the paper prepared on behalf 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada is as 


follows: 


i 
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| 
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We would express the appreciation of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for the 
opportunity to share in the considerations of 


| the Caribbean being discussed by this Senate 


Committee. 
The Presbyterian Church of Canada like 


other Churches has for many years shared in 


the development of Caribbean Islands. While 
historically our Church was first in Trinidad, 
the greater resources of time and money have 


been spent in Guyana. With the development 


of a United Theological Seminary in Jamaica, 
and a federation of the reformed churches of 
the Caribbean in the Assembly of Reformed 


Churches of the Caribbean, our interests have 


broadened geographically. 

Since this representation is intended to 
ascertain how various agencies have attended 
to meet man’s needs in the Caribbean, we 
will not dwell on the basic premise of the 
Christian mission movement. 

Our interest in Guyana where historically 
we have expended more effort, is in the devel- 
opment of all areas of Guyanese life. We 


desire to see the Guyanese masters of their 


own household, taking initiative to develop 
life culturally, economically, and 


socially. 


Historically, our first contact in Guyana 
was through clergymen who were invited by 
estate owners to come and teach the children 
of the estates. This contact placed our work- 
ers among East India people and we have 
worked with this group ever since. Schools 
Were built, some with the help of estate 


_ owners, but more with money provided either 


‘ 


} 
| 


| 


through the Mission Board or by friends of 
the missionaries. Because the teachers were 
Ministers, the school room became also the 


_ Church and the Christian community gradu- 


ally grew. Churches were built in many 
places but the close contact between the 
school and the church continued. The mission- 
aries established secondary schools and a 
Bible School; the latter to train pastors and 
women workers to give Christian leadership. 

Elementary schools developed under the 


Canadian Presbyterian Mission and were 
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labelled Canadian Presbyterian Schools. The 
teachers were hired by the Mission Council, a 
group of missionaries who were responsible to 
the Canadian Board of Missions. This meant 
that the administration of education was 
entirely in the hands of a Canadian adminis- 
trator who not only had the power of hiring 
and firing but also the establishment of cur- 
ricula. The teacher training in the country 
was quite elementary: high school graduates 
trained as interns. As they gradually became 
acquainted with the curricula they undertook 
their own classroom responsibility. The 
schools were as a rule one or two large 
rooms. The number of students in the class- 
room could number as high as eighty to a 
hundred. 

This pattern prevalent in British held colo- 
nies, had many obvious weaknesses. However, 
despite these the record shows that the 
system produced the leaders in Guyana today. 
It will be understood that the education 
system described was a system shared by the 
Presbyterian Church with other religious 
denominations. 

As the Guyanese government became more 
indigenous the education system became one 
of the prime concerns of the Guyanese lead- 
ers. The government began paying for all of 
the education through grants to the adminis- 
tering bodies. There began a concentration on 
establishing a system of education by which 
the government would be responsible for 
teacher training and the curricula of the 
schools. In this development the Canadian 
Church shared responsibility. We welcomed 
the higher standard of teacher training. We 
shared in that training by bringing two high 
school principals to Canada. They studied at 
the Ontario College of Education, Toronto, 
specializing in school administration, cur- 
ricula and student guidance. Gradually the 
question of school administration became one 
which seems better performed by the govern- 
ment administrating schools, both elementary 
and secondary. The government began to 
establish its own schools and a teachers train- 
ing school was established which gave the 
teachers a more solid grounding in the 
science of pedagogy. The Mission for several 
years maintained an administrator who was 
responsible not to the Mission Council but to 
the Department of Education of the govern- 
ment. This meant that the Canadian mission- 
ary or missionaries were working with the 
government of Guyana for the advancement 
of education. 
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The concentration on education by the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, left the train- 
ing of ministers and women leaders in the 
Church far behind in the standard of train- 
ing. The Church through lack of well educat- 
ed leaders did not have the spiritual influence 
it should have. The Canadian Mission realized 
that those who were called to be clergymen 
and deaconesses should be qualified for and be 
able to obtain a high standard of education. 
So, the Bible school was closed and the candi- 
dates for the ministry sent to the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Kingston, Jamaica. This 
broadened the Canadian Presbyterian interest 
in the wider area of the Caribbean and led 
ultimately to a share financially in the Semi- 
nary, particularly through the provision of a 
staff person, for that Institution. 

Education continued to be a prime concern 
of the Presbyterian Mission but the concern 
was to assist Guyanese themselves to be 
responsible for their own educational work. 
Consequently a decision was made to turn 
over the school system completely to the gOv- 
ernment. This was made to the mutual 
advantage of both the Mission and the Guya- 
nese government. So, while the direct 
involvement of the Canadian Church in 
Guyanese education was withdrawn, it must 
be said that the interest is very much there 
and the continuance of scholarship pro- 
grammes for people in all areas of Guyanese 
life, is encouraged by our Church. 

At the moment, we have been concentrat- 
ing on the training of Church leaders. There 
are two, a man and a woman in Canada at 
the moment. This programme has been car- 
ried on consistently over approximately the 
last fifteen years. 

In 1957 a consultative federation of the 
reformed churches of the Caribbean was 
formed. It ultimately became the Caribbean 
Assembly of Reformed Churches. The Assem- 
bly was held in 1965. The administration 
offices are in Trinidad. The Canadian Church 
has participated in the establishment of this 
Assembly and in financing the office. At the 
moment the Presbyterian Church has one 
staff person associated with the Caribbean 
Assembly working in the area of stewardship 
throughout the Caribbean area. His concen- 
tration of effort has been to this point in 
Trinidad. 

As we share with the Presbyterian Church 
in Guyana now, we share with a Church that 
has become established in its own right. 
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January 1st, 1968 saw the withdrawal of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission Council and 
the assumption by the Presbytery of the 
Guyana Presbyterian Church of responsibility 
for the total area of Church government. Our 
relationship now is between Churches and the 
position of the Board of Missions is as a 
liaison, counsellor, between the Church in 
Guyana and the Church in Canada. The 
Guyana Presbyterian Church in these two 
years has been seeking to establish its gov- 
ernment and to strengthen various parts of its 
work. The concentration has continued on 
education. Now it is the education of Chris- 
tians to assume responsibility for the life of 
the Church within the community. One of the 
institutions which have been established to 
aid in this programme has been a lay training 
center just outside of Georgetown. This 
center is becoming a place where men and 
women may have courses of study in lay 
leadership within the Church and as Chris- 
tians within the community. 

Like other Christian groups, the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church has become increasingly 
conscious that its responsibility, its role, 
cannot be confined to the institutional life of 
the Church. It believes that it must reach out 
into the community to help men, women and 
children to understand their lives in the 
world in which they are. Therefore, as com- | 
munities develop in Guyana and throughout 
the Caribbean, our very great interest is in) 
seeing not only the Church established but 
that the whole community be aided to devel- 
op as community which can use the re- 
sources of men and material within it for 
the betterment of the life of each individual. 
An example of such a community is Black 
Bush Polder, in East Demerara County. This 
area was developed by government as an area 
to which people might go from the old sugar 
and rice estates to establish a few acres of 
land which they would first rent from gov- 
ernment but would eventually have at least a} 
share ownership in land. This project has 
undergone many problems but within such 
projects there is the very real hope for the 
development of people who are independant: 
economically and who have a strong social: 
sense. We would like to see the community 
resources developed through Christian leader- | 
ship being possible throughout the whole 
community in recreation and study. It is our, 
policy to welcome initiation on the part of the 
Guyanese for such development and to share. 
financially as they develop their plan and 
make contribution to it. 
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In the above respect, we recognize that one 
of the most difficult problems in Guyana 


today and to some extent in the Caribbean is 


land was 


the racial relationship between the African 
and East Indian peoples, particularly. The 
Church has expressed its concern in this 
matter. Some development has taken place 
between the two main racial groups within 
the two sections of the Reformed Church in 
Guyana. Historically, as we have said the 
Canadian Mission has been to the East Indian 
peoples. At the same time the Church of Scot- 
establishing a similar mission 
among the African peoples. While there is 
some inter-communication, the two Presby- 
teries have not yet come together in one gov- 
erning unit. Progress has been made organi- 
zationally between the young people of the 
two races within the two Presbyterian 
Churches and the women have established a 
plan of an interacial organization which has 


_ been approved by both Presbyteries. 


It would appear to us in reading the previ- 


_ous record of the Senate’s Committee that the 
Church in the Caribbean has very similar 
‘interests to the several interests that have 
been expressed our emphasis we repeat 
is: The development of the resources of 


individuals within the community. This would 
mean that the people of the Caribbean should 
have opportunity to develop and share wealth 


of their countries. Our approach therefore, to 


the Caribbean and to Guyana particularly, is 


‘that we believe that the spiritual well being 


of the people can be developed through the 


use of all the resources of the land within 


which they are placed. These resources are 
material resources but more important the 


resources of mind and spirit within the people 
themselves. 


The Chairman: Before proceeding to the 
questions that might be addressed to Dr. 


_ Legge, Miss Whale, if you feel it is a question 


you might handle, by all means participate in 


- the discussion. 


——---- 


Miss Whale: Mr. Chairman and honourable 
senators, may I underline two things in our 
presentation. One is the appreciation of our 
church that we are allowed to share in this 
forum. Secondly, I would like to underscore 
the special concern which Dr. Legge has men- 
tioned in the last part of his presentation and 
Say that we share these concerns very deeply. 
We suggested the Canadian church itself— 
Protestant, Roman Catholic—must undertake 
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responsibility for an interpretation of this 
kind of concern within the country itself. In 
other words, I am saying that some of the 
responsibility for the development and for the 
work in a community on the part of Canadi- 
ans should come from within the congrega- 
tional life of our communities as we attempt 
to interpret these things to our people here in 
Canada. 

I would respectfully suggest, sir, that this 
forum is a very good example of the responsi- 
ble way in which Canadian senators are 
undertaking the relationship between Canada 
and the Caribbean. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Miss 
Whale. I am delighted to have that on the 
record. 


Senator Belisle: May I preface my question 
by saying that I greatly appreciate what Dr. 
Legge has said. I would also like to express 
our deep gratitude for the clear and precise 
work all the churches are doing in these 
countries. I have been greatly impressed by 
the degree of co-operation that exists, and I 
only hope and pray that this will continue, 
and even be extended into other spheres of 
activity. 

Before asking my question, may I say that I 
observed that Dr. Legge has a Ph.D. You 
have been such a wise, prudent and elighten- 
ing witness this morning that I presume your 
Ph.D. could also. stand for Doctor of 
Psychology. 

I debated with myself whether I should ask 
this question of Miss Whale, who I thought 
may give me a partial answer. My question is 
this. Dr. Legge, from your experience, are 
your people in these areas mostly lay people? 
Do the lay, single people adapt themselves 
better in these places than married people? I 
ask this because we know that the Catholic 
Church is still searching its soul over celiba- 
cy. Are you getting more success with mar- 
ried men in these places than with single 
men? If Miss Whale had been married I 
would have asked her. 


Dr. Legge: She might well be more objec- 
tive. I would not say there has been spectacu- 
larly more success by single people than mar- 
ried people, or vice versa. For example, we 
recently had a young married couple return 
to this country who had come a cropper 
there, although in theory they had the sup- 
port of one another. On the other hand, we 
have had single people at work in the Carib- 
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bean for 20 years who are still there and 
doing well. I do not think the factors are the 
celibate or married status of the people 
involved, but rather their emotional maturity. 
I would add that before we send people to the 
Caribbean or elsewhere, so far as we are able 
we submit them to a rather penetrating psy- 
chological diagnosis, and on some occasions 
on that ground alone we refuse to send them 
overseas. In our experience, I do not think the 
consideration you mentioned has been a 
major one in our appointments. 


The Chairman: I would like to exercise my 
chairman’s prerogative and have a reply from 
Miss Whale on this, if I may. 


Miss Whale: I was going to ask if I could 
reply to the honourable senator, because this 
same question was posed to a group of sever- 
al people, both single and married, who were 
discussing service in Asia. The things Dr. 
Legge has said about psychological maturity 
and so on were our prime concerns. Never- 
theless, the witness of family life was given a 
very high priority as part of the total contri- 
bution. I speak as a single person, but the 
family itself, with the wife and children 
there, being members of a basic unit, living 
and working in a foreign culture, is a great 
example. 


Senator Belisle: Would you say that some- 
one with the cultural background and equip- 
ment of a doctor would implant or entrench 
himself better than someone with more social 
knowledge, of anthropology and so on? What 
has been your experience? 


Dr. Legge: I would say that in a sense the 
man with the higher degree of formal educa- 
tion is handicapped in many ways as he tries 
to relate himself to people of another culture. 
He has so much to unthink before he can 
think himself into a given situation, although 
he has understanding and tools which per- 
haps the other person does not have. I may 
say that one of our people in Jamaica is, as I 
have indicated, working in a farm project 
connected to a school. In terms of formal 
education he is not highly trained, but he is 
one of the most effective people we have sent 
to the Caribbean for long time, because he 
has a tremendous gift of rapport with ordi- 
nary people. Unless we can achieve this, we 
are perhaps only transplanting what we think 
is expertise, but which may not even be ex- 
pertise once it is taken out of our own culture 
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and put in the Caribbean. Again, I suppose, it 
depends on the individual. Some highly 
trained people also have gifts of relationships, 
but in a sense they have much more to 
unlearn than others. On the other hand, we 
are very careful to try to export on request 
only the best people we can find. 


Senator Robichaud: As time is getting on 
and some of us are committed to a Speaker’s 
luncheon with our American guests, I will ask 
only one question, which I will keep short. I 
am sure honourable senators took particular 
notice of Miss Whale’s comments on the spe- 
cial concern of the Canadian Caribbean devel- 
opment role. Could you tell us, in a very few 
words, how the role played by the Canadian 
Government could be better utilized, particu- 
larly by CIDA, in the Caribbean? What could 
we do to improve our relationship or make 
more efficient the role of the assistance we 
are now giving to the Caribbean? 


Dr. Legge: I wish I were competent to pre- 
scribe in that way, but I do not think I am 
really. On the whole, what I discover as I 
move around the Caribbean is a good deal of 
satisfaction with the way CIDA has operated 
in the Caribbean. I am not sure of the degree 
to which through its structures it is genuinely 
capable of listening to the overseas countries 
in the Caribbean. I suspect there is quite good. 
machinery for this. I would think it might be 
improved, but, of course, I speak out of jengy 
rance here. 

I have seen the recent CIDA deseripti 
folder on its role in the Caribbean, which J) 
think is admirable. I do not know the degree 
to which the Caribbean area is of special’ 
concern and interest to CIDA. I think there 
are some reasons for enhancing that under- 
standing of the Caribbean. 

If I may again quote Barbara Ward, that | 
great Roman Catholic economist, she said that | 
Canada is rich enough to be important, but 
small enough not to be dangerous. That is a 
very neat way of putting it in relation to the) 
Caribbean. 

I am afraid, sir, that I am not able to give’ 
you any more specific information on that. 


Senator Robichaud: I think that the few 
points you have mentioned already are 
important, and will be of great assistance to. 
us, because they are points of which we shall! 
take notice. 

Again, I would hope that CIDA, and the 
Canadian Government through CIDA, will try | 


a 
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to improve if possible our relations with the 
Caribbean countries, particularly in making 
the local population more aware of what 
Canada is doing, and the purpose of what it is 
doing. 


The Chairman: I think, Senator Robichaud, 
you have touched on one of the basic pur- 
poses of our particular committee, and the 
hearings we are holding. Although Dr. Legge 
says he is not an expert, as you have pointed 
out, the facts he has enumerated in his brief 
have covered the point very well. 

I do not wish to close off this meeting, but 
we have been going at it for two and a half 
hours. I should like to extend to each of the 
witnesses who have appeared here this morn- 
ing the most sincere appreciation of the com- 
mittee. We have heard a number of witnesses, 
-Miss Whale and gentlemen, but I do not recall 
having sat through a meeting of this nature 
_wherein the intellectual processes and the in- 
depth understanding of the fundamental 


| problems have been so lucidly expressed. On 


; 
| 


behalf of this committee I extend to you our 
warm appreciation for your submissions. 


Speaking once again on behalf of the com- 
mittee, I think I can say that we have gained 
a broader understanding of the social, eco- 
nomic, and religious problems that do exist in 
the Caribbean, and of the tremendous efforts 
that dedicated people such as yourselves are 
making on behalf of your respective churches. 
I think I can say, on behalf of the Canadian 
people, that we are indeed grateful. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I do hope, 
Mr. Chairman, that while we have spent a 
great deal of time questioning Father Dionne 
at the beginning, that the others will not feel 
that they were short-changed in any way. 
Actually, the original question was pretty 
broad, and the answer would probably have 
been repeated, as has been said so aptly. 
What we have had presented before us this 
morning is a whole new dimension in our 
approach to our study of the Caribbean, and 
it is a really wonderful contribution. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “E” 


[Translation] 
A BRIEF 
submitted to the 
STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
by the 
CANADIAN CATHOLIC OFFICE 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Ottawa, February 10, 1970. 


L’Abbé Gérard Dionne, 
Director. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has already heard from eminent speakers and 
scientists, who have given a thorough analysis 
of the socio-economic problems of the Carib- 
bean islands and the neighbouring countries. 
Mr. Armstrong’s presentation was extremely 
successful in providing an overall view of the 
region under study. 

I have been asked to submit a brief on the 
work done by our Canadian missionaries in 
that area—what they are doing, and why. I 
confess my firsthand knowledge is limited, 
since I have visited only Cuba, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, Jamaica to a small 
extent, and a few countries in Central and 
South America. Our Office, however, has fre- 
quent contacts with Canadians working in the 
field, and this enables me to present to you 
this short but fairly accurate outline of our 
Canadian involvement in those areas as a 
Catholic Church. 

For greater clarity, I have thought it appro- 
priate to give statistics showing the number 
of Canadians in each place, their status, their 
work and their aims (see Appendix I). The 
figures are based on a survey carried out in 
1966, to which more than half of the Canadi- 
an missionaries replied. 

Our oldest establishment dates from 1864, 
when the Fréres de l’Instruction chrétienne 
from Laprairie, Quebec, went to Haiti; the 
Filles de la Sagesse have been there since 
1878. 

Ten years ago, we already had 1,157 
Canadians working for the Church in Latin 
America, almost half of them in the West 
Indies. Our present overall strength is 2,115, 
of whom 890 are located in the areas with 
which we are concerned here. I am _ not 


including the laymen who offer us their ser- 
vices but whom we have to refer to govern- 
mental or private agencies such as CUSO, 
since we are financially and administratively 
unable to support them. 


(1) OUR WORK 
Our missionaries do not regard themselves 
solely as preachers of a religion, but rather as. 
fellow workers in the development of ali 
aspects of the human personality. It has 
almost always been the care of abandoned 
children and the sick, the poor, the orphaned 
and the aged that our religious and laymen 
and women have undertaken. They presently 
constitute about three-quarters of our 
number. Both diocesan priests and religious, 
in addition to running the parishes and per- 
forming purely ecclesiastic duties, have 
always shown themselves to be advocates of 
socio-economic recovery. It is they who have 
been largely responsible for the drive to 
establish co-operatives and credit unions pat- 
terned after the Coady International Institute 
in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, and the caisses | 
populaires and Co-opératives Desjardins in 
Lévis, Quebec. Often—not to say, mostly—it 
is through their efforts that governments, 
church groups and aid agencies have been 
informed and made aware of the aid require- 
ments of the peoples of the West Indies and 
Central and South America. I would remind | 
you of a brief on this subject recently pre-. 
sented to Mr. Sharp by a group of Oblate. 
fathers and Canadian aid workers. 

We know our effort is small in relation to_ 
the need. Our limitations are the result of a. 
lack of qualified staff, financial resources that 
are always smaller than the amounts of | 
assistance requested, and our domestic | 
requirements here in Canada, which do not 
allow us always to do as we wish. The fact 
remains that our present contribution in | 
terms of missionaries abroad comes to 6,000. 
for the world as a whole, with annual expen- 
diture probably in excess of five million dol- | 
lars. Latin America alone absorbs more than | 
half our budget, though it has only a little 
over one third of our volunteers. 

We believe that the time has long since: i 
come to make a special effort towards this 
part of the Third World, now that there is a 
growing concern in the three Americas with 
building a more united world. For us, as: 
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Canadian Catholics, this is a special duty, 
since more than a third of our faithful are 
living there, sometimes in desperation, trying 
to preserve their culture, their faith and their 
future all at the same time, but incapable of 
realizing their legitimate aspirations with 
their present human and financial resources. 


(2) OUR PURPOSE IN THE WEST INDIES 
AND LATIN AMERICA 


(A) Why we are there: 


because the Church (a) wishes to be uni- 
versal; (b) feels a common cause—par- 
ticularly with the poor; (c) feels a need to 
be alive and growing. 

because our presence was requested by 
(a) religious leaders in Latin America; (b) 
the Popes. 

because we believe that at present, Latin 
America cannot be self-sufficient in the 
religious, social, cultural, economic or 
technical fields, and that we can be of 
| assistance in all of them. 

because our Catholic people feel a 
marked sympathy for Latin America, and 
are prepared to make sacrifices towards 
its development. 


(B) Why our presence must be temporary: 
because our presence may delay what we 
hope will be a quiet social revolution on 
| that continent. 

because nationalism—normal, but not 
| always realistic—prevents our aid from 
being judged as aid, and may cause it to 
be viewed as religious or _ social 
colonialism. 

because our missionaries, coming as they 
do from North America, are accused of 
wanting to give a North-American 
character to their apostolate. 

because our concentration in certain 
places gives rise to unpleasant compari- 
sons between our efficient, organized and 
wealthy ministry, and the Latin Ameri- 
can establishment, often poor, not very 
rational, hampered by many reactionary 
traditions, but possibly better adapted to 
local attitudes than our apparent coldly 


logical religious outlook. 

because our approach to aid means 
making ourselves redundant as soon as 
| possible. 

| ANNEX I 
| ANGUILLA 

Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 1 


priest 
Work: Parish ministry 
21276—3 
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ANTIGUA 


Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 3 
friars 


Work: Teaching 


BERMUDA 
Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 16 
1 bishop—7 priests—8 nuns 


Work: Primary and_ secondary 
Parish ministry 


teaching 


BAHAMAS 
Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 26 
1 bishop—9 priests—12 nuns—4 laymen 
Work: Rural dispensaries 
Primary schools 
Parish ministry 
Some Statistics: 


RURAL DISPENSARIES 

Number: 1 

No. of persons treated per year: 804 
Motalestais 2 

Canadian staff: 1 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Number: 2 

No. of students: 462 
Total staff: 15 
Canadian staff: 6 


CARRIACOU 
Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 2 
members of the Madonna House Apostolate 
(Secular Institute) 
Work: Training centre for women in the 
co-operatives and working class. 


CUBA 
Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 39 
(21 priests—18 nuns) 
Work: Primary schools—Adult literacy schools 
Libraries—Recreation centres 
Urban and rural parishes 
Some Statistics: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 
Number: 3 
Number of students: 350 
Teaching staff: 20 
Canadian staff: 15 


ADULT. LITERACY, SGHOOLS: 
Number: 7 
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LIBRARIES 
Number: 7 
No. of books in each of the 7 libraries: 
between 200 and 1,000 
Canadian staff: 7 


RECREATION CENTRES 
Number: 1 
Used by: 100 young people 
Canadian staff: 1 


URBAN PARISHES 
Number: 4 
Canadian staff: 4 


RURAL PARISHES 
Number: 27 
Canadian staff: 16 


DOMINICA 
Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 6 
4 friars—2 laymen 
Work: Teaching—Care of sick 


GRENADA 
Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 2 
members of secular institute 
Work: Adult education centre founded by two 


graduates of the Coady International 
Institute of Antigonish: co-operatives, 
credit unions. 

GUADELOUPE 


Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 21 
3 priests—18 friars 

Work: 
Primary and secondary schools 
Technical and agricultural schools 
Library—Small seminary 


Rehabilitation home for orphans and 
delinquents 
Some Statistics: 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Number: 1—Number of students: 120 


Teaching staff: 6—Canadian staff: 1 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Number 1—Number of students: 147 
Teaching staff: 8—Canadian staff: 4 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Number: 1 (apprenticeship) 
Number of students: 120 
Total staff: 30—Canadian staff: 3 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


Number: 1 (horticulture) 
Number of students: 36 
Total staff: 4—Canadian staff: 1 


LIBRARY 


Number: 1—Number of books: 1,000 
Canadian staff: 1 


SMALL SEMINARY 


Number: 1 
Canadian staff: 4 


REHABILITATION HOME 
Number: 1 
(for orphans and delinquents) 
Number of students: 275 
Total staff: 35—Canadian staff: 9 


GUATEMALA 
Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 66 
12 priests—37 nuns 
3 members of secular institute—14 laymen 
Work: 
Primary and secondary schools 
Adult literacy schools 
Food distribution centres 
Large and small seminaries 
Dispensaries—Visits to families 
Parish ministry—Catechesis 
Home economics school 
Savings co-operative 
Some Statistics: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Number: 2—Number of students: 350 
Total staff: 11—Canadian -staff:5 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Number: 1—Number of students: 60 
Teaching staff: 9—Canadian staff: 1 


ADULT LITERACY SCHOOLS 
Number: 2—Number of students: 128 
Teaching staff: 10—Canadian staff: 6 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 
Number: 1—Number of recipients: 800 
Canadian staff: 2 


LARGE SEMINARY 
Number: 1 ( 
Canadian staff: 4 


SMALL SEMINARY 
Number: 1 
Canadian staff: 1 
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GUIANA 
Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 14 
priests 
Work: 


Primary schools 
Parish ministry 


Some Statistics: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Number: 7 

Number of students: 4,281 
Total staff: 114 

Canadian staff: 6 


FRENCH GUIANA 


Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 4 
nuns 

Work: 

Teaching 

Leprosy detection centre 


HAITI 


‘Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 421 
1 bishop—41 priests—75 friars—277—nuns 
—15 members of secular institutes—12 lay- 
men 

Work: 

Rural and urban dispensaries 

_ Private and government hospitals 

_ Primary and secondary schools 

Normal schools—Technical schools 

| Family institutes—Nursing schools 

_ Commercial schools—Classical colleges 
Adult literacy schools 

Radio stations—Libraries 

| Recreation centres—Social service centres 
| 


Co-operatives—Food distribution centres 
Urban and rural parishes 

Catechesis schools—Novitiate 

Large and small seminaries 


Some Statistics: 


RURAL DISPENSARIES 
Number: 21 
Number of persons treated per year: 
153,911 

Total staff: 66—Canadian staff: 20 


URBAN DISPENSARIES 


Number: 3 
Number of persons treated per year: 
27,413 

Total staff: 11—Canadian staff: 4 


_ PRIVATE HOSPITALS 

Number 5: 

Number of patients per year: 1,758 
Total staff: 152—Canadian staff: 11 
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GOVERNMENT HOSPITALS 
Number: 2 
Number of patients per year: 1551 
Total staff: 209—Canadian staff: 4 


RECREATION CENTRES 
Number: 1 


Used by the young people from some ten 
institutions 


Canadian staff: 1 


SOCIAL SERVICE CENTRES 
Number: 3 (drop-in centre, home for 
girls, etc.) 
Canadian staff: 4 


COOPERATIVE 
Number: 1 


Number of members: 63 
Canadian staff: 1 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION CENTRES 
Number: 7 
Number of recipients: 2,050 
Canadian staff: 8 


URBAN PARISHES 
Number: 7 
Canadian staff: 32 (4 priests—28 nuns) 


RURAL PARISHES 


Number: 18 
Canadian staff: 60 (7 priests—53 nuns) 


CATECHESIS SCHOOLS 
Number: 34 
Number of students: 2,700 
Teaching staff: 86 
Canadian staff: 36 


NOVITIATES 


Number: 2 
Canadian staff: 8 


SMALL SEMINARIES 


Number: 2 
Canadian staff: 4 
Number of students: 47 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Number: 85 
Number of students: 27,874 
Teaching staff: 673 
Canadian staff: 131 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Number: 22 
Number of students: 1,841 
Teaching staff: 85 
Canadian staff: 39 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Number: 4 

Number of students: 202 
Teaching staff: 25 
Canadian staff: 19 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
Number: 1 (plastic art) 
Number of students: 30 
total staff: 1 
Canadian staff: 1 


» FAMILY INSTITUTES 


Number: 13 

Number of students: 319 
Teaching staff: 18 
Canadian staff: 10 


ADULT LITERACY SCHOOLS 
Number: 5 
Number of students: 325 
Teaching staff: 21 
Canadian staff: 4 


LIBRARIES 
Number: 8 
Number of books: 4,420 
Canadian staff: 6 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 
Number: 2 
Number of students: 162 
Motalestatte. .7 
Canadian staff: 2 


CLASSICAL COLLEGE 
Number: 1 
Number of students: 242 
Total staff: 14 
Canadian staff: 7 


NURSING SCHOOLS 


Number: 1 

Number of students: 33 
Total staff: 15 
Canadian staff: 1 


HONDURAS 


Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 128 


1 bishop—54 priests—66 nuns 
2 members of secular institute—5 laymen 
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Recreation centres—Cultural centre 
Co-operatives—Union education 

Food distribution centres 

Urban and rural parishes 

Catechesis schools 

Large and small seminaries 

Social and professional training sessions 
Agricultural and technical services station 
Orphanage—Student residence 

Savings and credit bank 


Some Statistics: 


RURAL DISPENSARIES 
Number: 1 
Number of persons treated per year: 
4,800 
Staff: 5 
Canadian staff: 5 


URBAN DISPENSARIES 
Number: 2 
Number of persons treated per year: 
5,000 
Total staff: 2 
Canadian staff: 2 


GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL 


Number: 1 
Canadian staff: 3 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Number: 4—Number of students: 819 
Teaching staff: 26—Canadian staff: 12 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Number: 1—Number of students: 200 
Teaching staff: 14—Canadian staff: 3 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
Number: 1—Number of students: 41 
Teaching staff: 12—Canadian staff: 3 
FAMILY INSTITUTE 
Number: 1—Number of students: 14 
Teaching staff: 2—Canadian staff: 1 
ADULT LITERACY SCHOOL 
Number: 1—Number of students: 72 
Teaching staff: 4—Canadian staff: 1 


RADIO BROADCASTING SCHOOLS 


Number: 6—Number of students: 6,266 | 


Canadian staff: 11 


LL Le 


Work: Rural and urban dispensaries 

Government hospital—Nursing assistants 
school 

Primary and secondary schools 

Norman school—Family institute 

Adult literacy school 
Radio broadcasting schools—Training of 
monitors for these schools 


RECREATION CENTRES 
Number: 3—Canadian staff: 5 | 


CREDIT UNIONS AND COOPERATIVES | 


Number: 19 
Number of members: 1,154 
Canadian staff: 15 
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HONDURAS (cont) 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION CENTRES 
Number: 17 
Number of recipients: 93,492 
Canadian staff: 16 

URBAN PARISHES 
Number: 1—Canadian staff: 3 


RURAL PARISHES 
Number: 10—Canadian staff: 30 


CATECHESIS SCHOOLS 


Number: 9—Number of students: 1,400 


Canadian staff: 12 


LARGE SEMINARY 
Number: 1 

bishops) 
Number of students: 26 
Canadian staff: 10 


SMALL SEMINARIES 


Number: 2 
Canadian staff: 8 


POPULAR EDUCATION CENTRE 
Number: 1 (cooking, sewing, 
classes) 
Number of students: 
Total staff: 4 
Canadian staff: 4 


MARTINIQUE 


110 


Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 


priests—1 friar 
Work: 

Parish ministry 

Monastery 

Work in diocese 


NICARAGUA 


(constructed by Canadian 


health 


9 


Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 10 
_ priests 


Some Statistics: 


RURAL PARISH 
Number: 1—Canadian staff : 2 


SMALL SEMINARY 
Number: 1—Canadian staff: 7 


PANAMA 
Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 
priest 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 
58 priests—10 friars—34 nuns 
2 members of secular institute—2 laymen 


1 


Work: Urban and rural dispensaries 


Primary and secondary schools 
Adult literacy schools 

Food distribution centres 
Urban and rural parishes 
Catechesis schools—Novitiate 
Household science school 
Large seminary 

Publication of a magazine 


Some Statistics: 


URBAN DISPENSARIES 

Number: 5 

Number of persons treated per year: 
63,200 

Total staff: 16 

Canadian staff: 9 


RURAL DISPENSARIES 


Number: 4 

Number of persons treated per year: 
10,500 

Total staff: 5—Canadian staff: 3 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Number: 11 
Number of students: 5,588 
Total staff: 56—Canadian staff: 18 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Number: 2—Number of students: 137 
Teaching staff: 10—Canadian staff: 4 


ADULT LITERACY SCHOOL 


Number: 1 (sewing and culinary art) 
Number of students: 10 
Total staff: 2—Canadian staff: 1 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION CENTRES 


Number: 1—Number of recipients: 
Canadian staff: 3 


URBAN PARISHES 
Number: 5 


RURAL PARISHES 


Number: 19 
Canadian staff: 27 


CATECHESIS SCHOOLS 
Number: 15—Number of students: 53,926 
Teaching staff: 2,032—Canadian staff: 13 


150 


NOVITIATE 
Number: 1—Canadian staff: 4 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE SCHOOLS 


Number 1—Number of students: 80 
Total staff: 8838—Canadian staff: 1 


‘53.38 


PUBLICATION OF A MAGAZINE - 
Amigo del Hogar—approximately 26,000 
subscribers 


Si aiesdl he 


Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 2 
nuns 


Work: Teaching 


ST, LUCIA 


Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 3 
priests 


Work: Parish ministry 


ST. VINCENT 
Number of Canadian volunteers in 1970: 9 
8 priests—1 friar 
Work: Parish ministry 


FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
' CANADIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH TO THE 
WEST INDIES AND NEIGHBOURING 
COUNTRIES 


(Results of a survey conducted in 1962) 


Bahamasiii.ct . Se ebowtcetiwis. 6 $17,450.04 
IBS bad OS 5 eRe aos eatin te occ ee os 1,900.00 
IS GEM day inn cre edie e tee me 1,294.48 
CostauR Ga aiaace awe : a5 ee ee 144, 062.50 
Cuba te Sa eee ee 30, 387.81 
DonvinicamPaets de Sey re eerie. 1,600.00 
Guadeloupe ces nek sania ace 16, 666.00 
Guatemulat. saree. eo eee 80, 357.86 
Bribisha Guana een ke cavenian a uae 11,713.04 
FL aIET SRL Oe OAR o dete. 326, 747.70 
MOUS Sie Fees Noda ee le) aw 489,130.12 
Martinique cm a.ctonto ceri ot ae. 166.00 
INICAT AGUA). 5665 coast ee a ee 14, 953.30 
Dominican Republic................5.. 99,410.00 
Sto MCE tae. ake. ome ee ede 11,713.04 
Trinidad, ..wcxceceesnpeens ee eT Ie: 1,800.00 


$1, 199,351.89 


COADY INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 


From 1960 to 1968, Canadian bishops con- 
tributed an average amount of $16,000.00 per 
year for scholarships to Latin American stu- 
dents to attend the Coady Institute. 

For the year 1967-68, Canadian bishops 
gave 6 scholarships in social leadership to 
students from the West Indies and Central 
America. Amount: $16,271.00. 

The Coady International Institute sent staff 
to promote social and community develop- 
ment projects in Latin America: 

(a) 1 man to Mexico for 2 years; 

(b) 1 man to the Honduras for 1 year. 
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ANNEX II 
MIGRATION NEWS 
No. 3—May-June 1969 


COOPERATION BETWEEN 
CANADA AND LATIN AMERICA 
IN HUMAN RESOURCES 
Rev. Gerard Dionne (Ottawa) 


Last year, the Holy Father went to 
Latin America, and in some _ twenty 
speeches that he delivered spread his 
courageous message that in view of the 
dangers which threaten Latin America, 
urgent steps need to be taken and meas- 
ures put into force to correct and 
improve the present situation. Some 
Latin American countries are making 
desperate efforts to attack the root of the 
evil. 

However, this is not the responsibility 
of Latin America alone. Richer countries 
should organize their markets and their 
foreign exchange in relation to their eco- 
nomic developments in order to be able 
to help less fortunate countries. A means 
of possible assistance to developing coun- 
tries, such as those of Latin America, is 
that of sending development workers, 
laymen or priests, to teach the local lead- 
ers and to organize concrete help on the 
spot. 


It is in answer to these appeals that the — 


Canadians have assumed their respon- . 
sibilities in this matter, with regard to 
making available the human resources so 
badly needed in the developing countries 
of Latin America. 
Perhaps not many people in Europe and 
other continents know that for some years the 


“Canadian Catholic Office for Latin America” — 


has been established in Canada, with its 
headquarters in Ottawa, for the purpose of 
assisting those Canadians, priests or lay 
people, who wish to devote their services to 
Latin America. 

In fact, for the past fifteen years we have 
been continually requested by Latin America 
to send pastors for abandoned parishes, nuns : 


for catechetics, laymen for the hospitals and | 


the care of the young, the poor or the lepers. . 
Both lay and religious leaders ask for techni- ‘| 
cians and experts to teach and to train future | 
technicians and experts of their own. And we © 
in Canada, following the example of other | 
countries, try our very best to comply with 
these appeals. 


Foreign 


As the result of our action, there are at the 
moment many Canadians working in Latin 
America and in this article, I would like to 
give some information about their location 
and activities. 

In 1968, I made a trip to Latin America and 
had the opportunity of questioning some 
Latin American Bishops on their needs and 
‘difficulties. All of them were grateful for the 
-assistance received, but stressed that Latin 
America is not a homogeneous entity, each 
‘country is different and even one region of a 
‘country is not necessarily similar to its adja- 
‘cent regions. There is a similarity in the pov- 
erty and underdevelopment, but even these 
have different backgrounds with regard to 
culture and aspirations. 
iy What. is needed, therefore, are bright, 
-broad-minded, strong-willed and _ virtuous 
young people, men and women, who are capa- 
ble of adapting themselves to different cir- 
cumstances and environment. These would be 
of untold assistance to Latin American 
countries. 

However, enthusiasm and determination 
-are not sufficient. Among the qualities which 
are essential to candidates departing to Latin 
America are both psychological and individu- 
-al equilibrium, a strong faith in their ability 
to face not only the constant changes and 
misleading contrasts, but also the existing 
resentment of the people towards foreigners. 
Those coming to cooperate must acquire the 
| ability to become assimilated with the local 
“people and not start off with the intention of 
transplanting their own mentality and cultur- 
al views. In Latin America, there are human 
riches to be respected and if the continent 
needs development, it does not want this 
development imposed on it by foreign 
countries. 


Over 2,000 Canadians Cooperating 


_ Taking the above principles into considera- 
' tion, by January Ist, 1969, 2,078 Canadians 
, had departed for Latin America, both South 
- and Central America, including the Caribbean 
Islands. This total refers to 32 countries, and 
comprises the four following categories of 
people: priests, brothers and nuns, laymen 
and lay teachers. They are dispersed as fol- 
lows in South and Central America (including 
Mexico): 


Brothers Lay 


Priests and Nuns Laymen Teachers Total 

South America 422 657 109 38 1, 226 
Central America 240 542 70 _ 852 

) : 662 1,199 179 38 2,078 


: 
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Below, I would like to discuss both parts of 
the vast Latin American continent in more 
detail. 


South America 


Taking the South American countries 
separately, it can be seen that the largest 
number of Canadians work in Peru (409) and 
Brazil (320). Then comes Chile and Bolivia. 


Canadian priests and laymen in Peru are to 
be found in Lima, in the dioceses of Chiclayo, 
Ayaviri, Iquitos and others. They are from 
the Canadian provinces of Quebec, Alberta, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Newfoundland. They 
are made up of 42 laymen and 258 non- 
ordained brothers and nuns. 


In Brazil, most of the Canadians are in Sao 
Paulo, but some are also to be found in 
Amazonas, Goias, Maranhao, Bahia and Per- 
nambuco (Recifie). 


Here are the details of the eleven countries 
involved in these movements: 


Brothers 


Country Priests and Nuns Teachers Laymen Total 
Argentina 17 23 _ _ 40 
Bolivia 46 55 3 27 131 
Brazil 108 178 8 26 320 
Chile 74 99 23 13 209 
Colombia 11 19 1 _— 31 
Ecuador 3 _— => 2 5 

Guyanas 
(Br. & Fr.) 12 4 _ 2 18 
Paraguay 9 18 _ — 27 
Peru 109 258 3 39 409 
Uruguay 8 — _ _ 8 
Venezuela 25 3 _ _ 28 
422 657 38 109 1, 226 


Central America 

The location of Canadian laymen and 
priests in Central America gives a no less 
varied picture. 

Amongst the islands, Haiti takes first place 
with 406 volunteers, only 43 of whom are 
priests. Then comes the Dominican Republic 
(89) and Cuba (41). 

As to the Central American mainland, Hon- 
duras benefits from the cooperation of 131 
Canadian laymen and priests and Guatemala 
from 51. 

The West Indies, which is made up of nine 
islands: Anguilla, Carriacou, Dominica, 
Grenada, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Kitts, 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent present a mosaic of 
schools and churches helped by the 
Canadians. 

Below are the details concerning Central 
America. 


5:40 
Brothers 

Country Priests and Nuns Teachers Laymen Total 
Bahamas 10 12 — 4 26 
Bermudas 8 8 _ _ 16 
Costa Rica _ 1 _ _ 1 
Cuba 22 18 _ 1 41 
Dominican 

Republic 48 39 _— 2 89 
El Salvador — _ — 2 2 
Guatemala 10 37 _ 4 51 
Haiti 43 332 _— 31 406 
Honduras 54 69 = 8 131 
Mexico ll 3 — _ 14 
Nicaragua 9 = — — 9 
Puerto Rico 2 —_— _ — 2 
West Indies 

(Br. & Fr.) 23 23 — 18 64 

(9 islands) ose 

240 542 0 70 852 


Annual Increase of Personnel 


As can be seen from the table below, from 
1961 onwards there have been steady and 
regular increases in the number of Canadians 
departing for Latin America: 


Total 
Year Personnel Increase 

December 31st, 1961.......... 1,157 
December 31st, 1962.......... 1,310 153 
December 31st, 1963......... 1,442 132 
December 31st, 1964.......... 1, 548 106 
December 31st, 1965.......... Ve 229 
December 31st, 1966.......... 1,874 97 
December 31st, 1967.......... 1,998 12 
December 31st, 1968.......... 2,078 80 


On an average, each year 130 Canadians 
leave the country to go to Latin America to 
assist the developing countries. It may also be 
stressed that amongst the priests are seven 
Canadian Bishops, two of whom are in Peru 
and 1 in Brazil. 


Functions of the Latin American Office 

Apart from helping the Latin American 
Church in its own evangelization this assist- 
ance program, guided by the social doctrine 
of the Church and faced with problems 
resulting from social revolution, is strongly 
directed towards solving religious and 
humanitarian problems in Latin America. The 
expansion of this program is tightly linked to 
the principle of autopromotion and comprises 
all that could contribute to the development 
of these countries. The mission of the Office is 
“to awaken the Canadian Catholics to the 
immediate and grave situation of the Church 
of Latin America’. 

The Office is directed by a committee of 
five bishops, Chairman of which is Bishop A. 
Sanschagrin, former Oblate Missioner in 
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Chile, presently Bishop of Saint Hyacinthe. 

The Office is bilingual, has one director for 

two separate departments—French and Eng- 

lish, with one secretary for each. The lan- 

guages in use are English, French, Spanish 

and Portuguese. In general our staff speak at 

least three languages. So far we have only a 
reading knowledge of Portuguese. 


A monthly Bulletin is published, it com- 
prises a letter to its readers dealing with 
problems pertinent to the Church in Latin 
America and our Canadian effort on its 
behalf, news in connection with religious, 
social or political situations in Latin America, 
as well as general information for the interest 
of those willing to help or better know the 
Sister Church of the South. 

Once a year the Bulletin gives statistics on 
the number of Canadians stationed in all 
parts of Latin America, giving the home 
address of the dioceses or congregations of 
Canadian Origin and the number of depar- 
tures within that year. Comparative columns 
in these statistical sheets, make the progress 
and increase in number of missionaries easy 
to follow. This Bulletin is free of charge and 
is distributed to some 1700 Canadian and 
Foreign institutions. We also direct lay volun- 
teers, to lay sending organizations such as 
CUSO and others, willing to work outside of 
Canada. 

Some of our outstanding achievements are: 
the building of a Major Seminary in Hon- 
duras—this project was made at the request 
of Rome and sponsored by our Canadian . 
Bishops, it is to this day administrated by 
Canadian priests—the establishment of a 
number of institutions, colleges, seminaries, | 
schools, hospitals, dispensaries, convents, 
social services, parishes, etc., the founda’ion 
and success of which is due to the request of 
the Latin American Bishops and the Canadi- 
an initiative. 
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Prospects and Needs 

In spite of these undeniable efforts and 
positive results, the question often asked by © 
foreign workers is this: Are we welcome in | 
Latin America? Merely by being there and > 
preaching faith for the future and respect for | 
the already established order, are we not’ 
impeding the way of progress? Are we not y 
retarding valuable solutions? It is true that | 
the present lack of development workers and — 
of vocations should give rise to new forms, 
but perhaps if the volunteers were not there, | 


suffering and misery would cry out, ignorance | | 
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would become supreme and injustice would 
revolt. Of course, withdrawal is nowhere near 
solving the problem; it will not throw any 
light to those responsible for finding suitable 
solutions, nor will it help them. 


It must be stressed however that our 
laymen and priests are there to cooperate. 
Latin America needs more help than she is 
receiving at the present. Once more we must 
read the appeals made by the last three Popes 
jto get a response to the “warning” for the 
future of the peoples of Latin America, whose 
number constitutes one third of the baptized 
Catholics and who are crying out for 
assistance. 

Family life in Latin America must be 
strengthened because it is on these families 
that the success of Latin America’s renewal 


‘will be based. By giving woman her rightful 


place in the home as a wife and mother, by 
awakening a sense of responsibility in the 
man as a husband and father, by strengthen- 
ing the ties of christian marriage and by 
ensuring that workers have a human and 
decent standard of living through urgent 
social reforms, Latin America may become an 
example and model to other continents. 
The Chairman of the Canadian Episcopal 
Commission for Latin America, the Most 
Reverend Bishop Sanschagrin, analysing the 


basic document of the Conference of Latin 
_ American Bishops held recently at Medellin, 
Colombia, stated that the South American 
| Opinion is divided today between two oppos- 


ing factions: those who wish to preserve the 


old established order with the least possible 


change; and those who wish to destroy the 
old order by violent means and thereby estab- 
lish a new one, more just and more humane. 
Between these two extremes, the Church in 
Latin America will find a happy medium. 

“Faced with under-development, the 
Church must be committed to the complete 
welfare of man and the peoples of Latin 
America. It should stand firmly” states the 
document “and in a special way with real 
human love beside the poor and the out- 
cast. For this, the Church must denounce 
injustices, teach the necessity of reforming 
the structures and cooperate in the realization 
of urgent rapid global changes. She should 
defend with strength the dignity of man and 
his right to liberty, indispensable factors in 
his complete development”. (CELAM Confer- 
ence) 


[English] 
A PAPER 
submitted by 
The Anglican Church of Canada 


SOME POLICY THOUGHTS ABOUT THE 
OVERSEAS PROGRAM 
OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH OF CANADA 


The Division of National and World Pro- 
gram of the Anglican Church of Canada 
includes that area of the Church’s endeavour 
formerly known as Missionary work overseas. 
As human experience, situations and under- 
standing change, the goals of the Church 
abroad seem to be expressed in changing 
emphases. For the work we used to describe 
as “evangelism, conversion, witness and pres- 
ence”, we now use the concepts of ‘‘develop- 
ment and service”. As always, the mission of 
the Church is still based on a sense of the 
importance of others, of brotherhood and of 
the need for God’s reconciling love for all 
men in all the world. The under-lying concept 
now, however, seems to be that, rather than 
taking the Christian Church abroad, our mis- 
sion is to enable the development of that 
which is already there as an instrument of 
service to those within and without its doors. 
With the above goal in view, we must set out 
objectives, choose our means, select priorities 
and plan our program. 

Four elements seem very important in this 
process: 

First: It is urgent that programs, undertak- 
en overseas, include or contribute to the 
growth of local leadership with the use of 
local resources, both human and material, so 
that the end products are indigenous to the 
local church and not merely excrescences 
transplanted from a foreign culture. The per- 
sonnel whom we support overseas should 
therefore be employed chiefly in training and 
planning with nationals so that, as quickly as 
may be possible, the Canadian can transfer 
his responsibilities to the national. So, too, the 
money that we send should be used for pur- 
poses of building up the local church by 
training programs, or by creating experiments 
and resources, for this same end. 

Second: There is the necessity of contin- 
uous dialogue between us and the Church to 
whom we send personnel or money. To work 
with any hope of success, we must listen to 
the people overseas. We must learn to plan 
with them, not for them. To do this, we must 
have conversations with people on the spot; 
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with them we must examine and evaluate our 
programs. We must do all that we can to 
avoid succumbing to the greatest temptation— 
that of taking overseas and imposing there 
our preconceived ideas of development. 


Third: Following naturally from the first 
two, is the principle of intelligent planning 
with some attention to the scope of the Pro- 
ject. We do not exclude a small project if it is 
of an experimental nature and if it may have 
wider ramifications in the future. But we try 
to concentrate our efforts where they can be 
most useful. We prefer a provincial project to 
a diocesan, a diocesan to a parochial one. 

Fourth: Also following from the preceding, 

is the principle of ecumenism. Whenever 
possible, we must consult with and act with 
other Christian bodies, governments, and with 
other secular agencies. We seek both to avoid 
overlap, and also to ensure the fullest use of 
our combined resources. 
Our involvement in the Caribbean dates from 
1965 and until 1969 included most of the 
countries and territories of the Church of the 
Province of the West Indies: Jamaica, 
Antigua, St. Maarten, Barbados, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad and the Territory of Brit- 
ish Honduras in Central America, Guyana in 
South America. In 1969 we became involved 
directly with the Episcopal Church of Cuba. 
In 1965 the amount we budgetted for work in 
the Caribbean was $7,500; today it is close to 
$100,000. 


Our program falls into six categories: 
1. Planning: 

The Anglican Church of Canada offers 
funds and consultants to assist the Church in 
the Province of the West Indies, e.g. 

(a) in its work to up-grade ordination 
and post-ordination training of clergy and 
the training of lay readers, e.g. provid- 
ing consultant and funds for Provincial 
and Caribbean—interdenominational con- 
sultation on the future of the ministry, 
Kingston, Jamaica—November 1969; 

(b) to develop parallel and more equita- 
ble clergy pension plans within the vari- 
ous dioceses and thus relieve hardship 
and facilitate a regional policy for 
deployment, e.g. Provincial Pension con- 
sultation—Trinicad, November 1969; 

(ec) in Provincial Program Planning—to 
facilitate the integration of province wide 
programs—e.g. funds contributed to 
meetings of Provincial Synod and its 
committees. 
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2. Training of Personnel: 


This takes place at three levels: 

(a) Undergraduate training of West 
Indian ordinands. Funds are provided for 
students studying for the ministry in the 
West Indies, e.g. United Theological Col- 
lege, Kingston, Jamaica and Codrington 
College, Barbados. 

(b) Post-graduate training of West Indian 
clergy and laity. Bursary assistance is 
provided to men and women who have 
been recommended for graduate work 
either in the West Indies, Canada or the 
United Kingdom—e.g. students studying 
at the Social Welfare Centre, University 
of the West Indies, Kingston and Canadi- 
an universities. 

(c) On the job training offered by 
Canadian personnel on a short-term basis 
who work with West Indians in their 
situation, providing skills and follow-up 
resources largely in the areas of parish 
and team ministries, community develop- 
ment, youth work, agricultural develop- 
ment and co-operatives—e.g. British Hon- 
duras New Capital Team, local leaders of 
the Antigua Co-operative Development 
Council, diocesan youth leaders in 
Guyana and Jamaica, and the proposed 
plan for training clergy of the Episcopal 
Church of Cuba. 


3. Diocesan Consultations: | 


The Anglican Church of Canada offers each 
of eight dioceses in the Church of the Prov- 
ince of the West Indies and the Episcopal 
Church of Cuba the services of its area secre- 
tary and other national staff to assist in the 
planning and development of their diocesan 
programs, including some projects which 
might later qualify for Canadian support—e.g. 
Diocesan Youth Program in the Windward 
Islands, Leadership Trainer for the Council of 
Churches in British Honduras, Diocesan > 
Youth Work in Jamaica and clergy training 
in Cuba. 


4. Canadian Personnel: 

At the request of the Church of the Prov- 
ince of the West Indies, the Anglican Church - 
of Canada recruits, selects, trains and sends | 
personnel to serve for a three year period. | 
Such staff are supported on a shared basis. 
Canadians receive, in the field, the same: 
salary and allowances as their West Indian — 
counterparts. The difference between the field 
amount and the Canadian salary is held in. 
Canada until completion of their term. In all. 
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cases personnel are involved in either a devel- 
opmental or training ministry and are asked, 
within three years, to find a national to suc- 
ceed them. Such nationals are offered bursary 
assistance for further training by the Angli- 
ean Church of Canada—e.g. Guyana, Jamaica 
and St. Vincent directors of youth leadership, 
St. Lucia and Antigua community develop- 
‘ment programs, Antigua director of Christian 
Education. 


5. Project Grants: 


Where projects have been initiated locally 
and have a developmental training dimension 
to them, financial support is given—e.g. 
broadcast training—Guyana. 


6. Summer Student Canadian and Overseas 
‘Work Tours: 


The Anglican Church of Canada sponsors 
Work Tours to various Caribbean Territories. 
| Groups of six to ten Canadians join in com- 
|munity programs—e.g. recreational and edu- 
cational summer school activities, children’s 
and youth 


camps, and _ social welfare 
"programs. 
About thirty-five Canadians go to the 


|Caribbean each summer to such places as 
British Honduras, Jamaica, Antigua, Nevis, 
St. Vincent and Guyana. 


This program has a second phase. A corre- 
“sponding number of West Indians come to 
| Canada each summer to participate with their 
‘Canadian counterparts in similar programs. 
_ There is so much to be done; the needs are 
great and in such an explosive world, time 
seems to be of the essence. 


' 

The Reverend David J. Woeller, 
Area Secretary, 

The Caribbean and Latin America, 
_ The Anglican Church of Canada. 


February 10, 1970. 


SUBMISSION OF 
THE BOARD OF WORLD MISSION 
OF 
| THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 


By: Dr. Garth Legge 
Associate Secretary of 
the Board 


THE CARIBBEAN AREA: A UNITED 
CHURCH OVERVIEW 


1. Countries: (Personnel and/or Financial 
Involvement). 


a 


Trinidad, 14; Grenada, 2; Jamaica, 7; Grand 
Cayman, 2; Costa Rica, 3; Panama; British 
Honduras; Haiti. 


2. Personnel: 


Total U.C.C. missionary staff currently in 
area: 28 (above). 

Categories: secondary school teachers, 
student counsellors, social worker, parish 
ministers, farm manager, theological 
professors, librarian. 

Additional Current recruitment: Medical 
doctor for Haiti, trade school instructors, 
business manager, minister, secondary 
school teachers. 


3. Finance: Average annual budget outlay, 
salaries and projects, $250,000.00 Canadian. 


4. Some Caribbean Churches and Major 
Agencies to which U.C.C. relates: 
U.C.J.G.C., United Church of Jamaica 
and Grand Cayman. 
P.C.T.G., Presbyterian Church in Trini- 
dad and Grenada. 
M.C.C.A. Methodist Church in the Carib- 
bean and the Americas. 
GAL. C. Caribbean Assembly of 
Reformed Churches. 
U.T.C.W.I., United Theological College of 
the West Indies. (Mona, Jamaica) 


5. Some Underlying Principles: 
(a) A vehicle of Christian mission: convey 
love of Christ By Concern for whole 
man in his society: humanisation. 
(b) Pre-eminence of the local Caribbean 
churches and their authentic selfhood; 


Caribbean initiatives; limitation of 
Canadian presence. 
(c) Stress on nation-building, and 


church’s role in it. 

(da) Provision of strategic personnel when 
requested. 

(e) Provision of seed money for new min- 
istries, and reduction of institutional 
grants. 

(f) Concern for mutuality between 
Canada and Caribbean, (graduate schol- 
arship program, Caribbean ministers and 
laity in Canada). 

(g) Ecumenical auspices paramount, 
Church union, SCM in Trinidad. 


6. Development Role: 


(a) Current Projects: 


Knox College, Jamaica 
Operation Friendship, Jamaica. 
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Instituto Cooperativo Inter-Americano, 
Panama. 

Wesley College, British Honduras 
Christ College, Trinidad 

San Pedro de § Macoris—Dominican 
Republic. 


(b) Surveys, consultation with Caribbean 
Churches to study urgent problems: 
—hbrain-drain of leaders to North Ameri- 
ca—rejection of the land (past history 
of slavery and indenture), 
—socio-economic implications of me- 
chanisation, e.g. of care industry, 
—cleavages along racial, colour, social 
lines, 
—divisiveness and insularity of Carib- 
bean geography, and means of fostering 
a West Indian cohesion. 


(c) Churches; development education in 
Canada stressing new understanding and 
mind-set toward Third World; mentality of 
unity of world human family; implicates of 
social justice within Third World societies 
and in international trade structures; avoid- 
ance of a charity approach which inculcates 
dependence; burden of servicing develop- 
ment loans. 
Canadian Council of Churches _pro- 
gramme on development, in collaboration 
with Canadian Catholic Conference; Coa- 
lition for Development. 


(d) U.C.C.. relation. to CIDA. 

Area secretary: personal connections with 
CIDA and CUSO appointees on fre- 
quent Caribbean tours. 

Grants from CIDA for U.C.C. participa- 
tion development projects: Knox, 
Jamaica. 

Dialogue with CIDA, and education of 
our constituency on CIDA development 
role. 

Special concerns re Canadian Caribbean 
development role: 

Not to use the Caribbean as a source of 
raw materials, but to encourage labour- 
intensive secondary processing indus- 


tries. 

Collaboration in Family planning pro- 
grammes. 

Caution regarding Canadian military 


associations in Caribbean. 

Less “tied aid”; more no-interest or low- 
interest loans. 

Development goals of Caribbean coun- 
tries, rather than Canadian market and 
investment initiatives. 

Special emphasis on Caribbean area 
welcomed. 
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PAPER FROM THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CANADA 
TO 


Standing Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs 
respecting 


THE CARIBBEAN AREA 


BY: Miss Mary E. Whale, Exec. Secy. for 
Overseas Missions, Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 


We would express the appreciation of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for the 
opportunity to share in the considerations of 
the Caribbean being discussed by this Senate 
Committee. 

The Presbyterian Church of Canada like 
other Churches has for many years shared in 
the development of Caribbean Islands. While 
historically our Church was first in Trinidad, 
the greater resources of time and money have 
been spent in Guyana. With the development 
of a United Theological Seminary in Jamaica, 
and a federation of the reformed churches of 
the Caribbean in the Assembly of Reformed 
Churches of the Caribbean, our interests have 
broadened geographically. 

Since this representation is intended to | 
ascertain how various agencies have attended 
to meet man’s needs in the Caribbean, we | 
will not dwell on the basic premisi of the | 
Christian mission movement. 

Our interest in Guyana where historically 
we have expendec more effort, is in the devel- 
opment of all areas of Guyanese life. We 
desire to see the Guyanese masters of their 
own household, taking initiative to develop 
their life culturally, economically, and 
socially. 

Historically, our first contact in Guyana 
was through clergymen who were invited by 
estate owners to come and teach the children 
of the estates. This contact placed our work- 
ers among East Indian people and we have | 
worked with this group ever since. Schools : 
were built, some with the help of estate 
owners, but more with money provided either | 
through the Mission Board or by friends of { 
the missionaries. Because the teachers were: 
ministers, the school room became also the» 
Church and the Christian community gradu- if 
ally grew. Churches were built in many 
places but the close contact between the 
school and the church continued. The mission- - 
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aries established secondary schools and a 
Bible School; the latter to train pastors and 
women workers to give Christian leadership. 


. Elementary schools developed under the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission and were 
labelled Canadian Presbyterian Schools. The 
teachers were hired by the Mission Council, a 
group of missionaries who were responsible to 
the Canadian Board of Missions. This meant 
that the administration of education was 
entirely in the hands of a Canadian adminis- 
trator who not only had the power of hiring 
and firing but also the establishment of cur- 
ricula. The teacher training in the country 
was quite elementary: high school graduates 
trained as interns. As they gradually became 
acquainted with the curricula they undertook 
their own classroom responsibility. The 
schools were as a rule one or two large 
‘rooms. The number of students in the class- 
room could number as high as eighty to a 
hundred. 


| This pattern prevalent in British held colo- 
nies, had many obvious weaknesses. However, 
despite these the record shows that the 
system produced the leaders in Guyana today. 
It will be understood that the education 
system described was a system shared by the 
Presbyterian Church with other religious 
denominations. 


| 
if 


As the Guyanese government became more 
indigenous the education system became one 
of the prime concerns of the Guyanese lead- 
ers. The government began paying for all of 
_the education through grants to the adminis- 
tering bodies. There began a concentration on 
establishing a system of education by which 
_ the government would be responsible for 
teacher training and the curricula of the 
schools. In this development the Canadian 
Church shared responsibility. We welcomed 
the higher standard of teacher training. We 
_ shared in that training by bringing two high 
| school principals to Canada. They studied at 
_the Ontario College of Education, Toronto, 
- specializing in school administration, cur- 
' ricula and student guidance. Gradually the 
' question of school administration became one 
' which seems better performed by the govern- 
' ment administrating schools, both elementary 
and secondary. The government began to 
establish its own schools and a teachers train- 
ing school was established which gave the 
_ teachers a more solid grounding in the 
science of pedagogy. The Mission for several 
| years maintained: an administrator who was 
| 


responsible not to the Mission Council but to 
the Department of Education of the govern- 


| 
| 
| 
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ment. This meant that the Canadian mission- 
ary or missionaries were working with the 
government of Guyana for the advancement 
of education. 


The concentration on education by the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, left the train- 
ing of ministers and women leaders in the 
Church far behind in the standard of train- 
ing. The Church through lack of well educat- 
ed leaders did not have the spiritual influence 
it should have. The Canadian Mission realized 
that those who were called to be clergymen 
and deaconesses should be qualified for and 
be able to obtain a high standard of educa- 
tion. So, the Bible school was closed and the 
candidates for the ministry sent to the Union 
Theological Seminary in Kingston, Jamaica. 
This broadened the Canadian Presbyterian 
interest in the wider area of the Caribbean 
and led ultimately to a share financiaily in 
the Seminary, particularly through the provi- 
sion of a staff person, for that Institution. 


Education continued to be a prime concern 
of the Presbyterian Mission but the concern 
was to assist Guaynese themselves to be 
responsible for their own educational work. 
Consequently a decision was made to turn 
over the school system completely to the gov- 
ernment. This was made to the mutual 
advantage of both the Mission and the Guya- 
nese government. So, while the direct 
involvement of the Canadian Church in 
Guyanese education was withdrawn, it must 
be said that the interest is very much there 
and the continuance of scholarship pro- 
grammes for people in all areas of Guyanese 
life, is encouraged by our Church. 

At the moment, we have been concentrat- 
ing on the training of Church leaders, There 
are two, a man and a woman in Canada at 
the moment. This programme has been car- 
ried on consistently over approximately the 
last fifteen years. 

In 1957 a consultative federation of the 
reformed churches of the Caribbean was 
formed. It ultimately became the Caribbean 
Assembly of Reformed Churches. The Assem- 
bly was held in 1965. The administration 
offices are in Trinidad. The Canadian Church 
has participated in the establishment of this 
Assembly and in financing the office. At the 
moment the Presbyterian Church has one 
staff person associated with the Caribbean 
Assembly working in the area of stewardship 
throughout the Caribbean area. His concen- 
tration of effort has been to this point in 


Trinidad. 
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As we share with the Presbyterian Church 
in Guyana now, we share with a Church that 
has become established in its own right. 
January ist, 1968 saw the withdrawal of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission Council and 
the assumption by the Presbytery of the 
Guyana Presbyterian Church of responsibility 
for the total area of Church government. Our 
relationship now is between Churches and the 
position of the Board of Missions is as a 
liaison, counsellor, between the Church in 
Guyana and the Church in Canada. The 
Guyana Presbyterian Church in these two 
years has been seeking to establish its gov- 
ernment and to strengthen various parts of its 
work. The concentration has continued on 
education. Now it is the education of Chris- 
tians to assume responsibility for the life of 
the Church within the community. One of the 
insitutions which have been established to aid 
in this programme has been a lay training 
center just outside of Georgetown. This 
center is becoming a place where men and 
women may have courses of study in lay 
leadership within the Church and as Chris- 
tians within the community. 


Like other Christian groups, the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church has become increasingly 
conscious that its responsibility, its role, 
cannot be confined to the institutional life of 
the Church. It believes that it must reach out 
into the community to help men, women and 
children to understand their lives in the 
world in which they are. Therefore, as com- 
munities develop in Guyana and throughout 
the Caribbean, our very great interest is in 
seeing not only the Church established but 
that the whole community be aided to devel- 
op as community which can use _ the 
resources of men and material within it for 
the betterment of the life of each individual. 
An example of such a community is Black 
Bush Polder, in East Demerara County. This 
area was developed by government as an area 
to which people might go from the old sugar 
and rice estates to establish a few acres of 
land which they would first rent from gov- 
ernment but would eventually have at least a 
share ownership in land. This project has 
undergone many problems but within such 
projects there is the very real hope for the 
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development of people who are independent 
economically and who have a strong social 
sense. We would like to see the community 
resources developed through Christian leader- 
ship being possible throughout the whole 
community in recreation and study. It is our 
policy to welcome initiation on the part of the 
Guyanese for such development and to share 
financially as they develop their plan and 
make contribution to it. 


In the above respect, we recognize that one 
of the most difficult problems in Guyana 
today and to some extent in the Caribbean is 
the racial relationship between the African 
and East Indian peoples, particularly. The 
Church has expressed its concern in this 
matter. Some development has taken place 
between the two main racial groups within 
the two sections of the Reformed Church in 
Guyana. Historically, as we have said the 
Canadian Mission has been to the East Indian 
peoples. At the same time the Church of Scot- 
land was establishing a _ similar mission 
among the African peoples. While there is 
some inter-communication, the two Presby- 
teries have not yet come together in one gov- 
erning unit. Progress has been made organi- 
zationally between the young people of the 
two races within the two Presbyterian 
Churches and the women have established a 
plan of an inter-racial organization which has 
been expressed. Our emphasis we repeat is: 

It would appear to us in reading the previ- 
ous record of the Senate’s Committee that the 
Church in the Caribbean has very similar 
interests to the several interests that have 
been expressed. Our emphasis we repeat is: 
The development of the resources of individu- 
als within the community. This would mean 
that the people of the Caribbean should have 
opportunity to develop and share wealth of 
their countries. Our approach therefore, to 
the Caribbean and to Guyana particularly, is 
that we believe that the spiritual well being 
of the people can be developed through the 
use of all the resources of the land within 
which they are placed. These resources are 
material resources but more important the 
resources of mind and spirit within the people 
themselves. 


Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable John B. Aird, Chairman 
The Honourable Allister Grosart, Deputy Chairman 
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The Honourable Senators: 


Belisle Haig Pearson 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be authorized 
to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any matter 
relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any matter 
assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, in 
particular, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, on any matter 
concerning the Caribbean area; 


That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be re- 
quired for the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement as the Committee may determine, and to compensate 
witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living expenses, if required, 
in such amount as the Committee may determine; and 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, October 30, 


1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Gouin: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be substituted for 
that of the Honourable Senator Savoie on the list of Senators serving on 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, November 
18, 1969: 
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With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 
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That the name of the Honourable Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Davey on the list of 
Senators serving on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, February 19th, 1970 
(7) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Cameron, Carter, 
Grosart, Laird, Macnaughton, McLean, Pearson, Robichaud and Yuzyk—(10). 


Present but not of the Committee: The Honourable Senator Thompson 


—(1). 
In attendance: Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant to the Committee. 
The Committee continued its study of the Caribbean Area. 
The Chairman (Senator Aird) introduced the following witnesses: 


Representing the Firm of Resources Management Consultants: 


Mr. W. M. Kudryk, Managing Partner; and 
Mr. L. G. Wynnyckyj, Partner. 


The witnesses were thanked for their assistance. 
At 12.35 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
ATTIEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee 
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THE SENATE 
THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, February 19, 1970 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs met this day at 11 am. 


The Chairman (Senator John B. Aird) in 
the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, it is 
now past the hour of 11 o’clock and I see that 
a quorum is present. I therefore declare the 
meeting regularly constituted for the transac- 
tion of business. 


In many of our previous meetings, our con- 
cern for accelerated economic progress in the 
Caribbean has led us to emphasize the need 
for marketing expertise for Caribbean 
exports, and the more general need for 
increased managerial expertise. 


Our witnesses today are eminently well- 
qualified to speak on these subjects. I believe 
that you all have been introduced to them. 
On my right is Mr. Kudryk and on his right 
is Mr. Wynnyckyj. I am particularly interest- 
ed to find out that they are both well-known 
to Senator Yuzyk, and in the light of his, in 
my opinion, first-rate speeches of the past few 
days, particularly relating to the third power 
or third people that we have in Canada, I 
think it is perhaps very appropriate that we 
have two people of Ukrainian descent here 
today. All of you have received the biograph- 
ical material on Mr. Kudryk and Mr. Wyn- 
Byckyi, and are therefore aware that both 
gentlemen are business consultants of very 
‘broad experience. Our committee is, of 
course, particularly interested in _ their 
impressions gained during their assignments 
(in St. Lucia. 


I should like to say a few words about this 
work. These gentlemen were not only 
involved with studying the opportunities for 
improving the St. Lucia banana industry; 
they actually implemented the recommenda- 
tions growing out of the management study. 
_And I think this is a very important point: 
the implementation thereof. This practical 
and evidently very successful experience in 


Caribbean management gives a special rele- 
vance to the views of our witnesses. I gather 
from their brief that through this agricultural 
work in St. Lucia they have been able to 
assess the prospects in the secondary sector— 
and I should define that, Mr. Kudryk, as 
everything that is not in the primary sector— 
and we will be very interested in obtaining 
their views on this. 


Their firm, Resources Management Consult- 
ants, has also studied the feasibility of mar- 
keting St. Lucia bananas in Canada. The 
question of Canada-Caribbean trade, especial- 
ly in traditional products, has frequently 
come up in our past hearings and transporta- 
tion has appeared to be the crucial problem. 
We have not yet heard an assessment of the 
potential impact of jumbo jets, but Messrs. 
Wynnyckyj and Kudryk have analysed the 
prospects in some detail and I know that this 
will be of interest to many senators. 


In short, honourable senators, we are 
intrigued by your brief, which is really quite 
different from those we have received hereto- 
fore, and we are very happy to welcome you 
to our meeting this morning. It is my under- 
standing that Mr. Kudryk will lead but that 
both gentlemen are ready and available to 
answer any questions. Following our usual 
form, I have asked Senator Laird if he would 
lead with a few introductory questions and 
then, of course, the meeting will be open to 
all senators. 


Mr. Walter M. Kudryk, Partner, Resources 
Management Consultants: Mr. Chairman, 
honourable senators, my partner and I feel 
greatly honoured to have the opportunity to 
appear before the Standing Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to speak about one, per- 
haps small but we feel significant, aspect of 
Canada’s relations with the countries in the 
Caribbean. We should like to call it the trans- 
fer of knowledge and skill through manage- 
ment advice and counsel as an effective way 
to give Canadian aid to the Commonwealth 
Caribbean. We appreciate that you have had 
the benefit of hearing a number of distin- 
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guished gentlemen, specialized in their own 
fields, gentlemen from the Government of 
Canada as well as academics and other 
experts living and/or working in the Carib- 
bean. They dealt extensively with political, 
economic, environmental, human and other 
aspects of Canada’s relations with the coun- 
tries in the area. 


Private Canadian firms who conduct size- 
able business enterprises in the area have also 
added to the general picture. What appears is 
that the Canadian involvement in the Carib- 
bean has increased over the years, and that 
the future may see even closer and more 
meaningful ties between Canada and the 
countries in the Caribbean. It is as well to 
point out at this time that we are not here as 
economic experts on the Commonwealth 
Caribbean, but as management consultants 
who were actively involved in a number of 
assignments in the area for a number of 
years. 


Our suggestion for the establishment of a 
management advisory and counselling service 
in the area, as outlined in our brief, is based 
upon our personal experience, the results of 
our involvement in the area. The intention of 
our presentation is not to sell a specific 
approach, rather to highlight an apparent 
need and throw some light, at least from our 
point of view, on the subject. 


Our own involvement in the Common- 
wealth Caribbean has convinced us that there 
is a pressing need for management consulting 
services both in the government as well as 
the industrial/commercial sector. Contrary to 
popular opinion, the problem does not lie 
with lack of appreciation on the part of the 
islands of the situation or of the need for 
outside expertise; rather with lack of foreign 
exchange to pay for the services. 


In one situation in which we were involved 
with a wage and salary administration study 
and its implementation, including related 
organizational and system’s improvement, the 
island’s government in question had to do 
some “rob Peter to pay Paul” with capital 
‘projects to pay for the professional investiga- 
tion. Here was not a question of whether 
there was a need for such a study, but really 
how to pay for it. 


Our lengthy involvement in St. Lucia in 
effect provided the island’s business sector for 
the first time with a local management con- 
sulting firm. We were surprised by the 
number of callers, some of whom became our 
clients. Farmers came wanting to diversify 
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and thus lessen the dependence on one-crop > 
economy; guest-house and other small tourist 
operators came with problems relating to the 
administration and running of their small 
businesses; merchants talked about inventory 
control and related merchandising problems; 
and government officials came to discuss 
feasibility studies and the management of 
human and other resources. . 


The main reasons for using management 
consultants are more or less the same in both > 
the developing as well as the developed 
countries: 


(a) Consultants provide a ready source of 
skills, knowledge of expertise which are not 
usually available in the developing countries. 


(bo) Consultants may accelerate the applica- 
tion of technical, economic, and managerial 
skills to the solution of practical problems. 


(c) There is always the possibility that con- 
sultants may find a fresh approach to estab- 
lished practices. 


Lastly, but certainly not least, a manage-— 
ment consultant can usually give unbiased 
opinions and provide objective evaluations of | | 
particular problems, since he is not hampered 
by the internal politics and loyalties within - 
the organization. | 


The main reasons for using management 
consultants may be more or less the same for 
the developing as well as the developed coun- 
tries, but the need for them as a means to: 
catch up with the “have” nations, and thus. 
for national survival to many of the islands. 
governments—and the island people, I may 
add—is far greater than in the case of devel- 
oping countries. 


We suggest that there is no better way to 
assist the Commonwealth Caribbean countries 
than by making available to them the store- 
house of knowledge and expertise that we, 
the developed countries, have accumulated, 
really since the Industrial Revolution. Canadi- 
an management consulting could be an effec- 
tive vehicle to give advice and counsel to 
both government and industry in the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean. 


We would like to propose to you a suggest- 
ed approach, but before we go into the details 
of the approach let me say that the industri- 
ally developed nations have come to realize 
the value of experts and their contribution, 
not only to the solution of problems but more 
to the development of opportunities—a very 
important thing. Using our own country as an 
example, we see the existence of the follow- 
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ing services: the federal Government makes 
extensive use of management consultants, but 
in effect maintains its own consulting organi- 
zation; provincial governments equally follow 
the same practice; a number of the provinces 
also support research councils, for example 
the Ontario Research Council, whose areas of 
activity include not only research and devel- 
opment but to a certain extent consulting as 
well. 


Needless to say, the majority of the coun- 
tries in the Commonwealth Caribbean do not 
have recourse to such bodies of experts, nor, 
we believe, can they afford to have them on 
their staff. Yet, if they are to use their limited 
human, financial and natural resources most 
effectively, they cannot afford not to have 
them. It may be difficult to justify the estab- 
lishment of a management advisory and 
counselling service in each of the islands, but 
collectively there should be sufficient justifi- 
cation. In fact, it may be said there must be 
sufficient justification if we believe in this 
approach. 


One possibility to provide resources and 
management consulting services may be to 
establish such a service in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean, possibly attached to CARIFTA or 
the Caribbean Regional Development Bank, 
initially fully financed by Canada and partial- 
ly staffed by Canadian senior management 
consulting personnel. Canadian talent would 


_ be used only to the extent of inability to re- 


cruit nationals with the right academic and 
professional experience. Over a period of time, 
not only would such an organization train its 
personnel and provide a force of business 
talent to the governments and industries of the 
area, but fund its own operations. 


Now let us venture to explain what we are 
proposing with regard to such a body. The 
resources and management consulting unit by 
necessity would need to be located centrally. 
In order, however, to be attuned to local con- 
ditions and needs, a field office staffed by one 
consultant-generalist and a secretary could be 
maintained in each of the larger islands and 
countries, and one or two for each of the 
Windwards and Leewards. We believe that 
the total cost of such an organization for 
Salaries, travelling, cost of living and office 


_ expenses would be in the neighbourhood of $1 
_ million—ere again we are taking ball-park 


figures—for the first year of operation. This 


amount would, in all probability, need to be 


financed by CIDA, with possibly some local 
governments participation. In subsequent 
years Canadian assistance would be expected 
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to decrease by about some $100,000 per year 
in line with the revenue generated by the 
organization from paying projects. As such, 
the resources and management consulting 
unit could be self-sufficient within, say, a 
period of about ten years. 


Senator Grosari: Mr. Chairman, the witness 
is just reading the brief in part. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: I thought we had a rule 
that this would not be done. We have all read 
it, and it is not highly complimentary to the 
committee to read over what we have had a 
couple of weeks. 


The Chairman: I believe Mr. Kudryk is 
nearly finished with his presentation. I 
believe you are nearly finished, Mr. Kudryk? 


Mr. Kudryk: Yes. 


The Chairman: Perhaps the committee 
would agree that he continue and finish in a 
matter of a minute or two, then we will turn 
to the questioning. I believe you are nearly 
finished. 


Mr. Kudryk: Yes, in a matter of minutes. 


The Chairman: Then we will return to the 
question. 


Mr. Kudryk: I must apologize, Mr. Chair- 
man. I was not aware of this ruling. We cer- 
tainly would have conducted ourselves 
otherwise. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Kudryk: Our apology, senators. 


Senator Macnaughton: We can take them 
apart later. 


Mr. Kudryk: This Canadian assistance as it 
pertains to management advice and counsel 
would serve not only to: 

... hasten the point in time when their 
economic growth will be self-generating 
and will become independent of external 
assistance. 


here I am quoting from Professor George V. 
Doxey before the Standing Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, March 18, 1969—but it 
also provides the management material to aid 
these countries to narrow the gap and possi- 
bly catch up with the more developed coun- 
tries. Thank you. 


The Chairman: As is our custom, we will 
now turn to the questioning. I am sure that, 
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as Senator Grosart points out, the senators 
have had this brief for a sufficient length of 
time to gain a real appreciation of it, together 
with the other material which Mr. Kudryk 
submitted, and for which we are grateful. I 
would ask Senator Laird if he would lead. 


Senator Laird: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Kudryk and Mr. Wynnyckyj. Of course, the 
reason we are anxious not to have you read 
the brief is to enable us to get at you quicker. 
We have had some rather distinguished wit- 
nesses here, including the Right Honourable 
Lester B. Pearson and the Honourable Mitch- 
ell Sharp, so you are in good company. 


Having in mind that your material is sub- 
mitted, is it fair to ask have you had any 
experience beyond St. Lucia and neighbour- 
ing islands in regard to management consult- 
ant problems? 


Mr. Kudryk: If I may interpret “beyond”, 
we have worked in Barbados and in Trinidad. 
This is the extent of our experience. The only 
other involvement was in connection with the 
banana industry where I had an opportunity 
to study banana operations in British Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica and Honduras both Stand- 
ard Fruit as well as other operations. 


Senator Laird: I noticed in your material 
that the countries you have mentioned last 
are the principal suppliers of bananas to 
Canada. Is that correct? 


Mr. Kudryk: Yes, sir, most definitely. 


Senator Laird: Do you have reasonable 
hopes, arising out of your study, that St. 
Lucia might get into that league? 


Mr. Kudryk: I think it is quite possible in 
light of some of the radical changes that are 
taking place, as far as modes of transporta- 
tion are concerned. It would be most difficult 
to market Windward Island bananas in 
Canada by the traditional means of bringing 
them over by boat. 


Senator Laird: You seem to contemplate, as 
nearly as I can figure out from your brief, 
that perhaps St. Lucia would be a sort of 
shipping point, gathering in bananas and 
other materials from neighbouring islands. 


Mr. Kudryk: Yes, that is true. 


Senator Laird: Do you then think that the 
principal problem is not the quality of pro- 
duct, but transportation? 

Mr. Kudryk: No, I feel it is both, but it 
goes without saying that to be successful the 
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Windward Island bananas would have to be 
superior and, based on our involvement, they 
can be superior in quality than what we right 
now consider as a top grade banana in 
Canada. Incidentally, I would like to point out 
that we Canadians do not have top quality 
bananas in this country. 


Senator Laird: We do not? 


Mr. Kudryk: We do not. The banana which 
is considered top quality, say, in the UK is 
far superior to what we generally enjoy in 
Canada. 


Senator Laird: Where does the UK get its 
bananas? 


Mr. Kudryk: From the Windward Islands, 
but the grading is done in the UK and the 
grading standards are much higher than ours 
in Canada. 


Senator Laird: Coming to another point, I 
noticed in your brief there was a suggestion 
that some people are easier to deal with, in 
the matter of absorbing knowledge, than 
others in the same area. Did you mean to 
infer that there may be a difference in intelli- 
gence in the people in the various islands you 
have been interested in? 


Mr. Kudryk: I do not know which para- 
graph you are referring to, senator. 


Senator Laird: I think I can find it. 
Mr. Kudryk: If you do not mind. 


Senator Laird: In your first page you say: 


Many countries are capable of taking 
advantage of aid in developing their 
human and natural resources; others 
seem to be completely incapable of doing 
so or are otherwise unsuccessful. 


Mr. Kudryk: This statement is an opening 
remark and it speaks in general about global 
foreign-aid involvement from the standpoint 
that with some countries—this does not refer 
only to the Commonwealth Caribbean—we 
already have a managerial technical base. For 


example, you can take what happened to Ger- | 


many after the last war. They made the most 
effective use of what we call foreign aid and 
put it to the greatest advantage and, conse- 
quently, recovered from the war relatively 
quickly. Germany is now one of the most 
powerful countries in Europe. This was as a 
result of their technical base and because 
they were well developed. The same technolo- 


gy can be used for developing countries. If - 
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such a base exists, they can make better use 
of it. We highlight this point to relate to our 
presentation as it affects the need for estab- 
lishing a management consulting and coun- 
selling service in the area. 


Senator Laird: In that connection you also 
indicated Canadian talent would only be used 
where local talent was not available. From 
your experience, is Canadian talent for this 
purpose readily available or is it difficult to 
obtain? 


Mr. Kudryk: If you would like us to pack 
our bags and head out to the Caribbean, by 
all means. I think that Canadian talent is 
available and it has to be beneficial. It cannot 
be done on a sort of project by project basis, 
because to be most. effective—at least we have 
found from our own experience—you have to 
sort of sink in roots. You have to appreciate 
the whole atmosphere—the habits, people, 
government, business and political climate. 
All of these are important in any involve- 

ment. An expert cannot work in a vacuum. 


Senator Laird: That brings me to another 
question. Speaking quite bluntly, what is your 
relationship with CIDA and how do you get 
along with them? 


Mr. Kudryk: I think we get along quite 

_ well. We have not had a job from them since 

our last involvement. At that time we were 

with another firm. This was in 1969 and we 

Were working on an assignment. We are 

hopeful that in time we will be considered for 
other foreign assignment work that may come 
up in our area of competence. 


_ Senator Laird: Did I understand you a few 
minutes ago to suggest that perhaps CIDA 
should act as part of, let us say, a co-ordinat- 
ing agency to retain firms like yourselves for 
' consultative purposes? 


Mr. Kudryk: This can also be done. What 
_ We are suggesting here, however, is the estab- 
lishment of a permanent body of experts 
located in the region, originally to a certain 
extent, where local talent is not available, to 
be staffed by senior Canadian personnel who 
would later be phased out. In addition to this, 
the normal CIDA involvement could also take 
_ Place. I do not think there would be a 
duplication of effort or even conflict of 
objectives. 


Senator Laird: Do you not suggest, in 
effect, what CIDA should do is to retain pri- 


} 
) vate firms like yourselves for this purpose? 


a 


ho | 


Mr. Kudryk: Whether it is a firm or firms 
or individuals it is only when the structure 
would be defined in greater detail and the 
organization set up and then an inventory 
taken of local talent, could this really be 
answered, because it may be found that only 
one or two people would be needed from 
Canada, or possibly none at all. 


Senator Laird: In your brief I notice in one 
instance you were undertaking a project and 
ran into labour difficulties. What is the labour 
atmosphere there, in relationship between 
management and labour? 


Mr. Kudryk: It is quite similar to what one 
finds in Canada or the United States or any- 
where else. Labour has certain demands, as it 
really should, which leads to aspirations of 
the people and as the result of aspirations of 
the people wanting a better standard of 
living, using the colloquial expression, a 
better deal for themselves. 


Management have their own responsibility, 
be it through associations or to their share- 
holders. As long as there is this healthy inter- 
change and personal demands—though the 
demands may be self-centered—you can deal 
with it quite effectively. 

In the study in question, the original terms 
of reference were wrong. The situation, from 
the management consultant point of view, 
was very results-oriented. You did not have 
deal with the problem; you could very easily 
define the problem and then get after identi- 
fying the number of solutions. In this case it 
was lack of proper facilities, lack of apprecia- 
tion of the demands of labour, lack of willing- 
ness to sit down and discuss, in the context of 
the whole environment, materials, handling, 
docking, good labour relationship practices 
and things like this. The problems had very 
definite solutions. It was not the case that the 
whole thing was getting out of hand. 


Senator Cameron: I read the submissions 
with a good deal of interest and I should say 
the witnesses have put their finger on the 
crucial area, when they talk about the need 
for management, particularly in the areas of 
the developing countries. It is not confined to 
those, but it is particularly important there. I 
notice they had a project which seemed to 
pay off substantially, the banana project. You 
are no longer associated with it? 


Mr. Kudryk: No, we have completed the 
job and they are carrying on on their own. 

Senator Cameron: Have you found, subse- 
quent to the publication of this paper, they 
are still continuing on a profitable basis? 
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Mr. Leo G. Wynnyckyj, Resources Manage- 
ment Consultants, Toronto: Very much so. 
The profitability as of June last year much 
exceeded the perfomance of the previous 
year, and it is continuing: As to the economics 
of the situation, prices have been maintained 
and the efficiencies are continuing on the 
scale that we have established as a standard. 


Senator Cameron: Are there other projects 
that you think might be developed to the 
point of a successful market in Canada, which 
are not presently being filled from that area— 
if we could lick the transportation problem? 
You have mentioned bananas. Are there any 
others? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: There are opportunities 
for others—coconuts—copra might be a 
second one—which could be used in various 
industrial forms. We have not had very much 
exposure to that or investigation into that 
area. One we had under consideration was 
papaya, as it is called locally. It had some 
possibilities. But the first problem that you 
mentioned, transportation, is a very real one. 
It is one of the most important problems to 
overcome. The situation is not forbidding, 
because the transportation routes seem to be 
developing. Tourists are travelling into the 
area and there is aircraft and the communica- 
tions are good. But it is mostly one-way traf- 
fic, in other words, nothing is coming back. 
Therefore this does create an opportunity. 
But the cost structure and also the direction 
of our markets in various of these commodi- 
ties makes it difficult, mainly because of the 
transvortation problem. 


Senator Cameron: You mentioned papaya. 
My feeling would be that it would be one of 
acquiring the taste. You might have a job 
developing a taste for it in Canada. I do not 
know. As a foreigner going down there and 
being exposed to some of their dishes, papaya 
does not rate very high. This is a person- 
al view. Are you saying that they are 
dependent pretty much on a one-crop econo- 
my when you are talking about bananas. 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: Very much so. In fact, St. 
Lucia is a most dependent country and I have 
figures for the last few years that on the 
average over 80 per cent of the exports were 
bananas. Therefore, any alternative crop 
would be most beneficial to St. Lucia Island. 
The government is very conscious of this and 
in our discussions they have touched on the 
problem, but the solutions are very difficult to 
see, as to what can be developed, of a size 
and importance to the bananas. 
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Mr. Kudryk: An added consideration is that 


it is not only a one-crop economy but also it 


goes into one market. With the possibility of 
Britain entering the European Common 
Market, this may affect adversely that one 
market. So if you have a one-crop economy 
going into one market, they may not enjoy 
the economic terms that they had in the past. 


Senator Cameron: You mentioned that in 
exploring the market in Canada you found 
that Steinbergs and I think Dominion Stores 
refused to change the marketing pattern, but 
Oshawa Wholesale had undertaken to do so. 
Do you think that this wholesaler or others 
that might join, would be influenced to 
expanding their purchases from that area, 
providing the transport problem can _ be 
licked? 


Mr. Kudryk: The approach was made to 
these companies on the basis that it was still 
a feasibility study, so we really never had the 
opportunity to “talk turkey”, to talk specific 
terms, to bring most senior officials of the 
company around a conference or bargaining 
table. These things have to be kept in mind. 
Whether the whole thing would be a go ahead 
for St. Lucia, on the transportation point of 
view, and whether the other companies could 
not be brought into the fold, so to speak, 
remains to be seen. 


The thesis was that an attempt was to be 
made to capture only the quality market. It 
was not in any way to flood the Canadian 
market with bananas, because it was recog-. 
nized that everybody would suffer, and St. 
Lucia the most, and that there were not the 
financial resources to sustain that kind of 
marketing program. So it was supposed to be 
done on high-priced, high-quality produce, 
possibly capturing a few percentage points of | 
the whole Canadian market. 


Senator Cameron: In that connection there | 
seems to be a contradiction between what you 
have in your brief on page 2, item 6, and 
what you have stated today. On page 2, item 
6, you say that, so far as trade is concerned, | 
bananas sold in North America are far) 
superior in quality to the West Indies bananas) 
sold in the U.K. I may not have heard you 
correctly, but I thought you said that the! 
quality of bananas sold in the U.K. was far 
higher than what we are getting. | 

Mr. Kudryk: I am sorry. I did not realize 
that that is how it was stated in the brief, 
because, if that is the case, it is a mistake 
Let me qualify the statement. Bananas in the 
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U.K. are graded. They are graded and follow 
very rigid grading procedures. Bananas in 
Canada, in North America that is, are not 
graded per se. In North America the only 
grading that is established is bananas that are 
overripe and are sold very quickly and are, 
consequently, priced very low. You may, 
however, say that the over-all grade in North 
America is superior to that in western 
Europe—specifically in the U.K., because that 
is where we have had some experience. I 
spent some time in the U.K. on this question. 
However, if you are a particular and selective 
shopper you can get a far better grade of 
bananas readily in the U.K. than you can in 
the supermarkets in Ottawa, Toronto or any 
other place in Canada, because you do buy by 
grade. 


Senator Cameron: In other words, we have 
two choices: either green or ripe. 


Senator Grosari: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
what are the value judgments that go into 
grading? How do you decide whether one 
banana is better than another? They all taste 
alike to me. 


Mr. Kudryk: Well, yes and no. To a certain 
extent it is a matter of acquired taste, as is 
the case with wines. There is a big factor in 
terms of appearance as well. Bananas that are 
spotted and bananas that have root disease 
would naturally fall into lower grades than 
perfect bananas. Unfortunately, we did not 
bring any colour photographs of different 

types of bananas, otherwise you could very 
easily see the differences in grades as estab- 
lished in the U.K. A great many people buy 
bananas as part of their fruit bowl for their 
decorative purposes. Eventually, when the 
decorative value fades, they eat the fruit. 


Senator Robichaud: May I ask a supple- 
mentary to Senator Cameron’s question, Mr. 
Chairman? In the annex to your report pre- 
pared for the St. Lucia Banana Growers 
_ Association, on page 2 you state that in 1967 
the average wholesale price in Toronto for 
Chiquita bananas was 25.4 cents per pound. 

_ That figure seems rather high. 


- Mr. Kudryk: The explanation for that is 
_ that all of those figures are in east Caribbean 

currency. For the Canadian equivalent you 
Must divide it by two. 


Senator Robichaud: That is the explana- 
tion, then. Otherwise the figures were 
_ Misleading. 
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Senator Cameron: The nub of the whole 
Caribbean economy is transportation—the 
problem of getting to the markets. You have 
indicated that there is a possibility that air 
freight might by the mid-seventies be a 
factor. To what extent is air freight being 
used now on a produce like bananas, which, 
although heavy, does not have a high value 
density? 


Mr. Kudryk: Per pound value? 
Senator Cameron: Yes. 


Mr. Kudryk: It is not used extensively on 
such low per pound commodities as bananas. 
It is used for other produce such as strawber- 
ries and even tomatoes and some of the other 
vegetables. However, what we are proposing 
in our study is something that may happen 10 
or 20 years from now. For example, feasibili- 
ty studies are being made now to prove that it 
pays to ship Cadillacs by air right across the 
country; that it does not pay to inventory 
high-priced cars. What the relation is on a 
per pound basis as compared to per pound for 
bananas is something that would have to be 
gone into. 


This study was intended to be really 
a continuing study rather than a one- 
study effort that would deal with and solve 
all our problems, because that is impossible 
owing to the fact that technology is a con- 
tinuing thing. The conclusion we have 
reached is that with DC-8s it may not be 
feasible, unless it were really an ideal situa- 
tion, but that once we go into the DC-10s, the 
Boeing 747s and the Lockheed’s large cargo 
freighters which again are going to make 
their appearance in the late seventies and 
early eighties, then this appears in terms of 
air freight technology to be quite a feasible 
undertaking. 

So what in effect we are attempting to do is 
to have a jump on the competition. A lot of 
other companies, or countries, are committed 
to an ocean-freight type of transportation 
model. So even with technology allowing this 
mode of transportation, people are hesitant to 
forego their investments and drop their 
investments in cargo ships in order to jump 
into air freight. There has to be a period of 
transition, in other words. What is being 
attempted at St. Lucia, with no vested inter- 
est, if you will, is to have that jump on the 
competition. 


The Chairman: If I might ask a supplemen- 


tary to Senator Cameron’s question, and I 
think this is very fundamental to your whole 
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presentation, Mr. Kudryk, what is the present 
situation as it relates to Air Canada and this 
presentation that you made to them? It seems 
to me there are an awful lot of unanswered 
questions. Is this still in a stage of negotia- 
tion? Are Air Canada looking into this? Are 
you waiting for a reply? Is St. Lucia waiting 
for a reply? This not only involves St. Lucia, 
as you point out—and I don’t think the analo- 
gy of Cadillacs is particularly apt, but as it 
relates to the fruits and so on of western 
Canada, from the Okanagan Valley, for 
example, the apples and so on and so forth, 
we are going to be faced with exactly the 
same problem of bringing these fruits to cen- 
tres of sale or marketing centres. What I 
should like to know is where does this docu- 
ment stand? 


Mr. Kudryk: This document, so far as 
Resources Management Consultants are con- 
cerned, has been completed. Further work on 
the regional basis is being done by the St. 
Lucia Banana Growers Association. They 
have a number of very capable people doing 
some leg-work on their own so far as where 
their involvement is in discussing with other 
islands the extent of co-operation of air 
freighting and pooling their requirements. 
There is also the question of the airport pres- 
ently being built in St. Lucia and its capabil- 
ity to handle the future-type of aircrafts. 
That is very critical to this kind of undertak- 
ing, because you just do not build one kind of 
airport and then five years later think in 
terms of a much larger airport capable of 
handling Boeing 747s. Air Canada have pretty 
well indicated that they would be prepared to 
carry the produce, however. 


Our own opinion is that this was a list 
price type of offer, that there is further room 
for negotiation. In other words, if this was 
carried to a more senior level, a finer pencil 
would certainly come into the picture. We 
feel that for this kind of operation not enough 
weight was given to the benefits to the region 
as well as Canada from Canadian involve- 
ment; that it was done more on the basis of 
somebody coming to Air Canada and saying, 
“We would like to export such and such a 
tonnage of limes, what kind of a deal can we 
get?” Frankly, I think we should get greater 
consideration for that person coming through 
the front door. We feel there is still much 
room for negotiation. 

I would like to underline that this must be 
interpreted only as phase one of a continuing 
study. It is the only way to interpret this. 
Such a thing has to be carried on over a 
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number of years, because we are talking 
about quite a novel approach, a quite radical 
approach in terms of what is being done. It is 
based on taking advantage of what appears to 
be the approaching technologies. 


The Chairman: In answer to my direct 
question, though, the negotiation is still con- 
tinuing with Air Canada, the door is not 
closed? 


Mr. Kudryk: We are not presently negotiat- 
ing with Air Canada, so you may say that 
negotiations have lapsed. 


The Chairman: Thank you, because I 
thought the discussion on page 20 of your 
brief almost incomprehensible, that there 
could be this disparity of understanding 
between whether it is a one-way trip or a 
two-way trip. I was very interested in your 
reply, that in effect this is in Air Canada’s 
hands and you are not pursuing it any 
further. ; 


Senator Macnaughion: I understand the 


witness has no mandate. 


The Chairman: That is what I wished to 
make clear. 


Senator Cameron: I presume the passenger 
load to the Caribbean is fairly high. In other 
words, there is no possibility of a combination 
of passenger and air freight, such as the plane 
that leaves Toronto two nights a week for 
Vienna and Zurich and is half freight, which 
impressed me very much. Naturally the pass- 
enger load is small and the difference is made 
up with freight. I presume the situation in the 
Caribbean is not comparable because there is — 
a heavier passenger load. 


Mr. Kudryk: That will be so even more 
with jets capable of landing directly at St. 
Lucia and a large portion of the traffic on a | 
group charter direct arrangement, where the — 
occupancy ratio is extremely high. For our — 


approach to prove successful, the ideal situa- 


tion is all freight both ways, because this | 
gives the least cost situation on a per pound | 
basis. Again I do not think it would be possi- | 
ble to have all freight both ways at the pres- | 
ent time, even with the other islands co-. | 
operating wholeheartedly. Consequently, ° 
there would have to be a certain amount of © 
passenger traffic. 


Senator Cameron: I will leave that. I would | 
like to go to the management side. 
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Senator Grosart: I was wondering when we 
were going to come to it. We have spent an 
hour on Lucia bananas. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, you are 
next. Are you going to direct your attention 
to that subject? 


Senator Carter: We have been talking 
about bananas and Senator Grosart wondered 
how to determine the quality and grade of 
bananas. They all seem to look alike. I can 
tell him that in Ceylon they have 19 different 
varieties of bananas. I wondered if the 
bananas in the Caribbean are different from 
those in other parts of the world. 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: There are as many opin- 
ions as there are experts on that subject. 
There are great similarities between the 
bananas now grown in the West Indies and 
what are now shipped to the North American 
market, the Valerie variety of banana mar- 
keted by United Fruit. That has the name 
“Valerie” while the St. Lucia bananas do not 
go by that name variety. There are various 
factors that influence quality. Some experts 
feel that the fact that bananas are shipped on 
stem contributes to the quality, so that when 
a banana is separated from the stem nearer to 
the point of sale it improves its taste. There 
are a number of other little factors of a local 
nature that influence quality, but generally 
speaking it is the grading that determines it. 
If the grading is performed near the point of 
consumption I think the guarantee of quality 


is more certain. Our bananas are normally 


shipped in boxes from various middle Ameri- 
can countries and there is very little exami- 
nation or re-packing, if any. In other words, 
they are shipped in boxes, ripened in the 
ripening room in Toronto or Montreal and 
then go into the store, whereas the grading in 
the United Kingdom is actually near the point 
of sale and the control of quality can there- 


_ fore be of a different type. 


Senator Carter: I should like to clear up 
One point in the brief. In the introduction you 
say that in these developing countries, par- 
ticularly in the Caribbean, on which the brief 
is based, the most urgent need is for technical 
and managerial skill. You go on to say that 
this should be provided by Canada as a form 


_ of external aid. You base that on a statement 


by Professor Doxey, who said before this 

committee that the purpose of external aid is 

to: 

__...hasten the point in time when their 
economic growth will be self-generated 
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and will become independent of external 
assistance. 


You introduced that statement with the 
word “If”, which raises in my mind the ques- 
tion whether you actually agree with Profes- 
sor Doxey’s statement. You base your argu- 
ment upon it but you do not say clearly 
whether you agree with it or not. 


Mr. Kudryk: We certainly agree with his 
statement, senator, and we really base our 
whole presentation around this statement 
because we concur with it. This is why we 
say that possibly in the first year the cost of 
such an operation may be $1 million, while 
over a period of ten years the need to support 
it is going to decrease by say $100,000 a year. 
So, posing a convenient time period of ten 


years, we say’ that ~this’~' would’ “be 
self-supporting. 
Senator Carter; These underdeveloped 


countries, the Caribbean countries, depend on 
their export trade and on two main exports, 
sugar and bananas. Now, they have a protect- 
ed market in Britain. At the present time it 
looks as if Britain will enter the European 
Common Market and I would presume that 
these countries must be worried as to wheth- 
er Britain can protect them or provide that 
same element of protection for their market. 


Mr. Kudryk: I do not believe we are in a 
position to comment on that because we do 
not know what efforts are being made by the 
island governments in this respect. We are 
sure they are making every effort possible, 
but the nature of the effort or the degree of 
success or the guarantees they are able to 
obtain we really do not know enough about. 
But I think it is a topical question and a very 
pressing problem for most of these islands. 


Senator Carter: You agree that they must 
have export markets if they are going to 
develop. Now they must work on the assump- 
tion that there is the possibility of Britain’s 
going into the European Common Market and 
therefore they will have very much greater 
difficulty in competing and would have to do 
one of two things. They would either have to 
find other markets, possibly in North Ameri- 
ca, or come to some arrangement with the 
European Common Market itself. Now can 
the application of technical skills to these two 
industries make them much more competitive 
than they already are, and if so in what way? 


‘Mr. Kudryk: I would like to answer that 
question by saying yes it can. However, more 
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important than that is the fact that there 
must come a time, and the quicker the better, 
when there is less dependence on this one 
crop or two crop economy. There must be 
industrial-commercial development regardless 
of how difficult it is. There cannot be just a 
preoccupation with the panacea of, say, tou- 
rist development, because tourist development 
has its own short-term disadvantages as well 
as its short-term advantages from a currency 
point of view. Tourism requires a lot of capi- 
tal and can be of great benefit to a country 
such as Spain where the country itself pro- 
vides all the necessary ingredients. It builds 
hotels, manufactures furniture, provides cut- 
lery and dishes and already has a hotelier 
industry available. But when you take a look 
at the islands in question, the only thing they 
can readily provide is the water and sand for 
the mixing of concrete. Everything else must 
be imported and somebody has to pay for it. 


Senator Carter: What about labour? 


Mr. Kudryk: Labour must be trained if 
labour is not available in a trained form. 
Progress is already being made so far as 
training schools in the larger islands for hotel 
staff is concerned. However, the various 
facilities other than water and sand must be 
imported. Once a country commits itself to a 
tourist industry, it is committed to roads, to 
auxiliary services such as laundries, bakeries 
and a host of others. There has been a 
danger, as has been found by other islands, of 
too great a dependency on the tourist indus- 
try. We must also take into account the 
effects in terms of social unrest as a result of 
too great a dependency on tourism. 


Senator Grosart: This was not Senator 
Carter’s question. He asked specifically if 
technology could improve the marketing in 
two specific projects. He did not ask whether 
it should... 


Mr. Kudryk: I was getting to that. It does, 
yes. It will improve them. Secondly, it will 
also—and possibly this is more important— 
assist the islands in their quest for industrial 
commercial development. 


Senator Carter: But what I really wanted 
was how would they do it, what specific 
improvements would the application of tech- 
nical skill and better management bring? In 
what way, to what problems? 


Mr. Kudryk: Efficiency of operations. I do 
not want to dwell any more on this banana 
study, because that is not the real purpose in 
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being here. But—as is proven by our banana 
undertaking—we . did not create better 
bananas or different bananas, we worked in 
the context of things as they were in St. 
Lucia. 


Senator Carter: You yourself said that they 
have to get away from dependence on this 
one group, to a two-group economy, and they 
would have to find other resources. Then you 
go ahead and say that the tourist industry has 
a possibility but that it is not so good though 
it has its advantages. What other resources 
could you apply technical skill and manage- 
ment skill to, in those areas? 


Mr. Kudryk: It is a case where you recog- 
nize what is available in terms of human 
resources. These islands are not endowed, in 
general terms, with any natural resources. 
They have human resources. These human 
resources can be turned into producing units, 
they can be trained, advantage can be taken 
of their availability, the possibility of relative 
costs, and applied to labour-intensive pro- 
ducts—as has been successfully done in Hong 
Kong. 


Senator Cameron: If I could get off that 
aspect and come to this recommendation that 
CIDA might spend $1 million on consultant 
services and so on, are you confining this to 
the eastern group, the outer seven, or is this 
for the whole Caribbean, this $1 million? 


Mr. Kudryk: It is for the whole Common- 
wealth Caribbean. 


Senator Cameron: That is not so bad. It 
struck me that this is a very large percentage 
of the total amount of CIDA aid. All right, 
this applies to the whole Caribbean area. 
That is still quite a lot for consultant services. 
While I realize that consultant services have a 
very valuable place in many economies, what 
about the value to the consumer, the Carib- 
bean area, in terms of purchasing consultant 
services—and I realize they probably need 
some—or the establishment of training insti- 
tutions right on the ground, to upgrade the 
quality of the people, specialists in agricultur- 
al production and so on? You are not think- 
ing in terms of this $1 million in providing 
that kind of training? 


Mr. Kudryk: I think there should be a little | 
bit of both, that is point one. Point two, the 


training is already taking place and unfortu- 
nately a good percentage of the trained 


people leave the islands and come to work in | 
Canada and other countries. Efforts will have | 
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to be made—possibly through the establish- 
ment of such consulting units—so that the 
best of those people be retrained, so that they 
do not choose to leave the islands and come 
to work in Canada, so that there is room for 
them and so that the type of work that is 
offered and the opportunities offered are of 
such a nature that they remain and stay in 
the Commonwealth Caribbean, and this would 
be a vehicle to do so. 


Senator Macnaughton: If I understand your 
brief, which is very interesting, it is to the 
effect that you suggest professional services 
be rendered to the islands in general, and 
that Canada foot the bill as a major contribu- 
tion, is that it? 


Mr. Kudryk: Yes, and the extent would 
depend on the extent of contributions of the 
island governments. 


Senator Macnaughton: Surely. Have you 
heard of the Commonwealth Development 


Corporation? 


} 


Mr. Kudryk: Yes, we have. 


Senator Macnaughton: Did you go into its 
activities? 


Mr. Kudryk: What some of the objectives 
are? 


Senator Macnaughton: Yes. 


Mr. Kudryk: We are familiar with it. In 


, terms of the staff they have, they certainly 


have some technical staff and do offer some 
services, and this could be compared to a 
number of similar organizations, say, in 
Canada. 


Senator Macnaughton: Is it not much more 
than that? Have they not been located in the 
islands by the British government as a semi- 
crown corporation for years? Have they not 


Made surveys of these islands? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: Yes, senator, they have, 
and their actual operations are of a very 
sound nature. In fact, they undertake to oper- 
ate ventures. For example, in St. Lucia there 
is the St. Lucia Beach Hotel that is operated 
by them, and they have picked up an ailing 


_ venture and by the introduction of new talent 
and management techniques and acquiring 


Ownership they have, in fact, introduced that 


_ skill we are talking about. 


This is a very good way of offering aid, by 
going right into countries and establishing 
various projects where ownership or part 
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ownership is retained by the crown corpora- 
tion, and then the local businessmen and 
other investors are invited to participate and, 
in fact, to work together, and this knowledge 
is transferred. Their objective is to employ as 
much local talent as possible. In fact, they are 
very flexible, by pooling a variety of skills in 
hotel management, in agriculture and other 
areas, and bringing them to bear on a special 
aspect under consideration. This is definitely 
a very effective way of operating. This is a 
little more than we have proposed. We are 
saying that this knowledge and skill transfer 
should be available on call, without necessari- 
ly ownership being involved, similar to how 
this consulting service is offered in Canada; 
in other words, having consultants not neces- 
sarily participate in the project they study. 


Senator Macnaughton: If we have already 
good experience and surveys, and they are 
already set up and have a staff with head- 
quarters in Barbados, would it not be more 
economical for Canada to support them than 
a brand-new organization with no such 
set-up? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: The system of support 
obviously would present certain problems. 
This is a crown corporation which would, for 
example, review a project. When a business- 
man has a project that he wants to undertake, 
he sees the Commonwealth Development Cor- 
poration. They review it and would either 
indicate interest and provide financing and 
managerial skill, or not. 


Senator Macnaughton: Have you been in 
touch with them? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: I have dealt with them on 
one specific inquiry we were involved in, inci- 
dentally, together, in connnection with the 
papaya. 


Senator Macnaughton: You might even take 
them over. Do you know the Prime Minister 
of St. Lucia? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: Yes, we have met Mr, 
Compton. 


Senator Macnaughion: Are you aware he is 
an honour graduate of the London School of 
Economics plus other things? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: Yes. 


Senator Macnaughton: And very much on 
his toes, if I may put it that way. 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: Very much so. We have 
great respect for Mr. Compton. 
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Senator Macnaughton: Getting back to the 
banana question, you say it was the chief 
crop or 80 per cent of the crops? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: Yes. 


Senator Macnaughton: What other crops 


have they? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: The next in line would be 
copra, coconuts, which would be not even 
one-tenth of the banana crop. 


Senator Macnaughton: Did you go into the 
question of ownership and control of the 
banana industry? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: Yes, senator. 
Senator Macnaughion: Who controls it? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: It is a banana growers’ 
association. Actually, it is owned by the 
growers. The Government, in fact, has now 
made it a statutory corporation but still 
retains the ownership of the growers. There 
are three directors appointed by the Govern- 
ment and the others are elected. 


Senator Macnaughion: Who are the other 
competitors? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: There are no competitors. 


Senator Macnavughton: It is a one overall 
association? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: Yes. 


Senator Macnaughton: I was under the 
impression that there was a Norwegian or a 
Swede who had moved in there and organized 
quite a monopoly. 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: I think you mean Geest 
Industries, which is a shipping company and 
in fact they do buy all the bananas, transport 
them and have great facilities in the U.K. 


Senator Macnaughion: In other words, they 
have control through control of the shipping? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: Yes, but the agreements 
that we have signed with the Windward 
Islands—they are signed in groups through 
the association of the four islands—and 
banana growers’ association have been benefi- 
cial over the years. In fact, Mr. Geest is con- 
sidered as one of the more far-sighted 
individuals who have contributed greatly to 
the progress that the islands have made. In 
other words, he is very favourably looked 
upon. Geest Industries have supported and 
established research facilities. For example, 
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they have been seen in St. Lucia and they 
have worked on the islands on the develop- 
ment of the banana industry quite intensively 
with a considerable measure of success. 


Senator Macnaughtion: In other words, you 
know that story in any event. My point was 
that the man who controls the outlet can call 
the price. 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: Yes, except the way that 
the prices are set, such as in St. Lucia and 
other Windward Islands. The residents or 
growers have a fairly good disclosure of how 
the price is determined. In other words, when 
things are bad they know why and are, in 
fact, in the actual picture. As a matter of fact, 
the Windward Islands Banana Growers’ 
Association had the opportunity of asking an 
audit firm to submit to them the financial 
figures for “Geest” operations, as they apply 
to all expenses involved in handling bananas 
and the prices are established on the basis of 
green bulk prices and the various costs 
involved. From that point of view I would say 
they are participating more in the price struc- 
ture than we are in Canada. 


Senator Macnaughton: What I understand 
you to say is that the Government is happy 
with the arrangement. 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: It is satisfied with the 
arrangement. These arrangements have bene- 
fitted the countries and, of course, they would 
always like to have a better deal. One of the » 
things that the shipping company has made a 
point of, over a period of time, is that the 
quality of bananas has varied for the last four 
or five years in the negative direction. In 
other words, they have deteriorated, and there | 
were various attempts by the Government and 
the shipping company to improve this quality. 
In fact, our involvement was very much di- 
rected towards this end. 


Senator Macnaughion: The shipping of the 
produce is chiefly to England? 
Mr. Wynnyckyj: Entirely. 

Senator Macnaughton: I understand there. 
are one or two large American shipping cor- 
porations which ship primarily to the United: 
States? 

Mr. Wynnyckyj: They do not participate in) 
the trade in the Windward Islands. 

Senator Macnaughton: Is it your proposi-. 
tion to set up air shipping? 

Mr. Wynnyckyj: This would be in relation 
to the market setup, I believe. 
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Mr. Kudryk: It certainly will have to rely 
on air freight as a way of transport. 


Senator Macnaughton: 
Mr. Kudryk: Yes. 


It is a suggestion? 


Senator Macnaughton: 
the airport situation on 


Have you gone into 
the Island? 


Mr. Kudryk: We are acquainted with the 
type of airport and its aircraft capability—the 
length of runway, and things of that nature. 
We discussed it with CIDA officials, yes. 


Senator Macnaughton: You appreciate, of 
course, that during the war the Americans 
had a ‘large air base there which could easily 
be rebuilt, I assume. It has long runways and 
all the rest of it, whereas the local airport is 
very small. 


Mr. Kudryk: Yes. 


i 


Senator Macnaughton: Did you look into 
the question of road transport? What is the 
use of having a big airport if you do not have 
the roads? 


Mr. Kudryk: We were very much con- 
cerned about road transport because it affect- 
ed the quality of the bananas. There are cer- 
tain things that can be done on St. Lucia, and 
certain things that cannot be done, and one is 
the building of a high quality road network. 
Recognizing this our involvement was in the 
areas of the padding of the fruit, the padding 

of the trucks, and the padding of the 
individual bunches of stems of bananas, 
because we recognize the fact that the present 
| condition of the whole network of roads, and 
not just one or two sections of road, is going 
to change significantly in the immediate 
Biture. 


_ Senator Macnaughton: As management 
consultants did you look at the tourist trade, 
or was that outside your terms of reference? 


Mr. Kudryk: We were not engaged in a 
professional manner to look into the tourist 
trade. We have had a number of discussions 
With St. Lucia officials about the pros and 
/cons of the tourist industry, but we were not 
engaged in a study of it, no. 


_ Senator Macnaughton: Do you know the 
hotel situation there? 


_ Mr. Kudryk: We know of the hotel situa- 
tion, let us say, up to the end of 1968. There 
| have been notable changes since then, and I 
do not think we are competent to talk about 
the current situation. 
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Senator Macnaughton: Do you know of the 
electrical problems and the water problems, 
which are connected with the tourist 
industry? 


Mr. Kudryk: I think we know of some of 
the problems in general terms, yes. 


Senator Macnaughton: I will not dwell on 
that. Somewhere in your brief you say that if 
foreign consultants are sent in they might not 
be welcome; that there is local jealousy. 


Mr. Kudryk: Yes, but it is really a case of 
how well the consultant conducts himself in 
the environment to which he is sent. It 
depends upon his maturity and what his 
human relationship traits are, quite apart 
from his technical competence. 


Senator Grosart: I have never met one who 
did not think he was mature, and an expert 
in public relations. 


Senator Macnaughton: Have you glanced at 
whether we should have a Canadian shipping 
subsidiary in particular to service trade with 
the Island? We had one at one time. 


Mr. Kudryk: Yes, and it was a very effec- 
tive one. 


Senator Macnaughion: Have you any view 
on that? 


Mr. Kudryk: I think it would have to be 
qualified in so many ways that our answer 
would be of no value. We were only con- 
cerned with the availability of present modes 
of transport. Even the revival of ocean freight 
did not appear to be in the best interest of 
bringing quality bananas to Canada for mer- 
chandising. We felt the only way to do this 
would be by the use of air freight. This was 
the whole thesis of the initial study. 


Senator Macnaughton: I suggested that 
because Canada ships a lot of pulp and paper 
products to that area. In your brief you men- 
tion a marketing agency in Canada. Have you 
anything to say with regard to that? 


Mr. Kudryk: The marketing agency would 
co-ordinate the purchasing of Canadian goods 
for islands in the area. It would schedule 
their arrival at the airport, the loading of the 
chartered air freighters and subsequent ship- 
ments to the area. 


Senator Yuzyk: Did the idea of a marketing 
agency in Canada arise out of your discus- 
sions with officials and government officials 
there, or did you get this idea in Canada? 
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Mr. Kudryk: Apart from specifics we had 
to do ourselves, this study to a great extent 
was carried out in concert with the thinking 
of people in St. Lucia directly involved with 
the banana industry. Many of the ideas are 
really theirs. We had very frequent and close 
communication and interchange of ideas. 
Very little of it really came as a surprise to 
us in terms of an approach. 


Senator Yuzyk: How practical is it to have 
such an agency in Canada that will deal with 
all these items? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: The agency idea was one 
of necessity of organizing the complete com- 
plex of traffic. In other words, the concept 
becomes feasible only if the aircraft bringing 
bananas to Canada has return freight. Other- 
wise it would be very costly. The study dealt 
with a number of methods of organizing this 
return freight. In other words, the merchants 
would have to get together to direct some of 
the purchases to Canada. In order to achieve 
this a co-ordinating agency which would have 
some very specific objectives in mind, in fact 
the guarantee of return freight, would be 
necessary. It is not a general type of agency 
to deal with problems of co-ordination of pur- 
chases, but really for that particular purpose. 
We felt that this would be a good way of 
doing it. 


Senator Yuzyk: Would it attempt to keep a 
balance of trade? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: There are quite a few mat- 
ters that would have to be explored in detail, 
such as what kind of freight would be divert- 
ed, and what would happen to the balance of 
trade with the United Kingdom, for example, 
if that is from where the trade is diverted. 
Knowing the trade patterns, if they were dis- 
rupted it would be a serious business. 


Mr. Kudryk: It would be more concerned 
with the balance of freight than the balance 
of trade in the immediate future. 


Senator McLean: According to press reports 
of the last year or so there has been an 
attempt to encourage those in Trinidad inter- 
ested in industry, and those from other coun- 
tries, to develop some of the raw materials 
such as fisheries. What species of fish are 
there in the waters around Trinidad and what 
capabilities have the people in Trinidad to 
catch these fish and in what abundance could 
they be caught in order to be of much use? 


Mr. Kudryk: We are really not in a position 
to answer that question to your satisfaction, 
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senator. First, it is a very specific question 
which would require a specific study and, 
furthermore, we have not been involved in 
any fish processing or fish marketing studies 
at all. 


Senator McLean: I thought you mentioned 
fish in your brief. 


Mr. Kudryk: Well, we did discuss with an 
official from Barbados at one time the possi- 
bility of marketing flying fish in Canada, but 
unfortunately we were not involved in any 
study of that problem. It was no more than 
simply a discussion. 


Senator McLean: I understand that there 
are regulations in Jamaica restricting the 
amount that a retailer can charge for any 
commodity he imports. I understand that 
nearly all the Caribbean countries have the 
same regulations. So what chance is there of 
breaking into the market successfully? 


Mr. Kudryk: You are referring specifically 
now, senator, to the question of our fish 
versus their fish, are you? 


Senator McLean: The importer brings them 
in and his margin of profit is getting narrow- 
er all the time because of Government regu- 
lations not allowing him to raise the price on 
the retail end. Therefore he is getting to the 
point where it doesn’t profit him to import, 


and companies that I am connected with ship 
produce in there worth between $5 and $6. 


million a year. 


Mr. Kudryk: The first pre-occupation of the 


island governments should be, in my opinion, 
to satisfy the local markets rather than to 


think in terms of exports. Naturally, some of 


these things can be done concurrently, but 


the local demand should be foremost in the 


government’s mind, and its activity possibly 
even directed in this area by local demand. I 
don’t just mean one _ particular 
demands, but the whole region’s. And then 
this would fall into inter-island trade. 


island’s © 


| 


The Chairman: Senator McLean, I really. 
think the question is, as intimated by they 


witness, beyond his competence. | 


Senator Robichaud: Mr. Chairman, I should | 
like to follow up on a question that was asked | 
having to do with shipping and the flow of) 


trade. In your study, Mr. Kudryk, you have 


mentioned that you have studied direct ship-— 


ping services between St. Lucia and Canada) 


and the possibility of air transportation. You 
also told us that you have had some contact 
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with other islands such as Jamaica and Bar- 
bados, if I remember correctly. In your study, 
if you wanted to develop or recommend deve- 
lopment of a trade, say the banana trade 
between St. Lucia and Canada, and particu- 
larly if you were considering the air trade, 
knowing that the one-way trade was not a 
‘paying proposition and that no air company 
such as Air Canada would be interested in it, 
how much consideration would you have been 
giving to a two-way trade—say shipments 
‘from Canada to the Caribbean and back? 


Mr. Kudryk: Very much. The study actual- 
ly goes in great detail for the two-way trade. 
Right at the outset of our involvement, which 
even led to the study in the first place, this 
was the basis of the whole undertaking, that 
it could only be feasible if it were undertaken 
on a two-way trade basis. Since a study of 
imports of Canadian goods into the area 
showed these were significant in tonnage, it 
led us to believe that the study was really 
worth while and should be looked into. 


Senator Robichaud: What particular 
Canadian products have you had in mind? 


Mr. Kudryk: On page 26 of our study we 
show that for general categories there was 
Over seven million pounds of food products 
imported into St. Lucia; about 400,000 pounds 
of beer and tobacco; 400,000 pounds of soaps 
and cosmetics; 170,000 pounds of clothing and 
footwear—I am giving figures for 1966, which 
were the last available at that time—phar- 
maceuticals, 90,000 pounds; electrical machi- 
ery, appliances and furniture one million 
‘pounds; tires and vehicle parts 60,000 pounds; 
and paints and enamels 390,000 pounds, and 
‘so on. The total tonnage, incidentally, for 1966 
‘was 4,400. 


_ Senator Robichaud: Have you approached 
‘any Canadian manufacturers of these pro- 
ducts to find out if they are interested in 
using air freight to transport their goods to 


the Caribbean? 


Mr. Kudryk: You know, frankly, at this 
time it was premature to approach them. We 
had to know first whether it was feasible at 
all before we got them excited about it. They 
“would definitely be interested if the landed 
‘cost enabled them to compete with similar or 
like products from other countries. They 
feo definitely not be interested if their 

ded cost priced them out of the market. 
We have to determine this in terms of what 
the cost structure would be, using the air 
freight model. This is why we said it is a 
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continuing study, because it reaches a certain 
juncture and highlights some problems and 
opportunities and then waits for the decision 
of the St. Lucia Banana Growers Association 
for further direction. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, it is 
twenty-five minutes to one and the Senate is 
sitting at two. I had rather hoped we might 
have had a discussion of the main thesis of 
the brief; that we might have had a discus- 
sion on the need for market counselling, 
whether CIDA should fund it and its relation- 
ship to what CIDA is doing now. We have no 
evidence before us except a vague statement 
in this brief that they are doing very little, 
which is not what they have told us. I had 
hoped we might have had a discussion on its 
relationship to previous United Kingdom stud- 
ies, of which there have been many, and its 
relationship to what Canadian banks and 
their market counselling services are doing 
down there. Now it is too late to get into this. 
I would like to have had answers to these 
questions because I think they are germane to 
any decision which we may make here on this 
recommendation. I find myself in general 
agreement so far as the need is concerned and 
I think anybody who has been to the Carib- 
bean would agree that there is a need. How- 
ever, it is now too late to get into a discussion 
on these. 


The Chairman: Could I suggest, Senator 
Grosart, that you pick out one of the subjects 
which seems to me to be emergent from this, 
for example the relationship with CIDA, and 
perhaps the witness would be prepared to 
discuss the relationship with CIDA and how 
it is operating. 


Senator Grosart: At the present time we 
have the Canadian Development Research 
Corporation for this specific purpose—to do 
research for developing nations. It would take 
us an hour to get into this discussion in any 
detail and to get the facts we require. How- 
ever, I shall ask that question. What is CIDA 
doing now? 


Mr. Kudryk: I think it is involved in many 
of the things that you have pointed out, sena- 
tor. The brief does not imply that it should 
do away with any of the things that have 
been established, the worthwhile things. What 
the brief says is that there is a need for a 
locally established and locally staffed consult- 
ing unit that would be there on a permanent 
basis, and that would not only undertake 
studies but possibly also take studies that 
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have already been done from a number of 
government agencies and choose the ones 
that it feels have the greatest chance of suc- 
cess, and be involved in their implementation. 


Senator Grosart: I read the brief and I am 
aware that that is the suggestion. But it is 
very difficult to respond to any such a sugges- 
tion unless there is some evidence before us 
as to what is now being done. Your manage- 
ment consultants, I assume, if they came 
before the committee, would give us that 
information. But what are the banks doing? 
What are the present facilities there? What 
you are suggesting, as I understand it, is that 
CIDA takes 5 per cent of its present total 
funding in the Carribbean and puts it into 
this particular channel. Now the first thing 
we want to know is what is going on there. 
Would this be a supplement? Will it replace 
something? What are the banks and the in- 
surance companies doing there? What is CIDA 
doing in terms of dollars and projects? 


Mr. Kudryk: Unfortunately we do not 
have the specifics you require at this time. 
Our purpose here is to sell a concept rather 
than give a detailed presentation, because I 
think the concept must be considered. 


Senator Grosari: The concept must come 
out of the detail. Without the detail you 
cannot assess a concept, and in my view these 
are very essential details. I feel they are very 
important. 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: Perhaps it is quite true, 
senator, that you need information about 
what the banks are doing. We know the 
banks there because we had to deal with 
them. In fact they wanted us to be there 
because they did not have the competence 
they felt we had. If you recall our presenta- 
tion, the banks were the main lenders to the 
St. Lucia Banana Growers Association which 
was in financial difficulties and therefore they 
were very much concerned with the situation. 
Obviously they were not in a position to do 
anything about it and therefore there was an 
opportunity for management consulting 
advice. 


Senator Grosari: Why do you day the 
banks were not in a position to do anyting 
about it? I have read the bank ads showing us 
pictures of bank managers with hard hats and 
telling us that they don’t lend money without 
knowing more about the business than the 
proprietor does. Now, you say the banks are 
not in a position to do anything. They came 
to you and said “It is wonderful that there is 
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somebody in here telling us whether we have 
a good investment or not”. 


The Chairman: In fairness to the witness, 
the banks do employ outside contractors and 
auditors. 


Senator Grosart: Of course. 


The Chairman: People with specialized 
knowledge and expertise are required, and 
my presumption is that this is the case in 
St. Lucia where they did have outside 
contractors. 


Senator Grosart: Excuse me, who engaged 
your group? 


Mr. Kudryk: The St. Lucia Government 
was involved and paid for the initial study. 
CIDA was involved and paid for the first 
aspect of the implementation. Most of the 
1968 involvement was actually paid for by the 
association. 


Senator Grosart: Did the banks contribute 
anything? 


Mr. Kudryk: The banks contributed work- 
ing capital. 


Senator Grosart: Did they contribute any- 
thing to the study? 


Mr. Kudryk: No, not in money for the 
paying of fees or expenses. 


Senator Grosart: But they were very glad — 
that you might help them out with the prob-_ 
lem of investment. 


Mr. Kudryk: That is right. 


Senator Grosart: This raises another ques- 
tion. We know that our aid to the Caribbean — 
is on a response basis. Presumably in this — 
case Premier Compton’s Government request- — 
ed this from CIDA and CIDA responded. Are 
you aware of any other similar requests from — 
the Caribbean to CIDA for this type of study. | 


Mr. Kudryk: When you say “this type of | 
study” are you referring to bananas? 


Senator Grosart: No, no. | 


Mr. Kudryk: Or any other type of 
investment? 
Senator Grosart: Yes. | 

| 


The Chairman: Particularly as it relates to: 
management consultants. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, any request for CIDA 
to provide management consultants anywhere 
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in the Caribbean. I say that this is important 
because the essential principle of our aid is 
response. If we are not asked, we do not give 
aid. 


Mr. Kudryk: We can answer in general 
terms that a number of such requests have 
taken piace both from St. Lucia and from 
other islands but I do not think we are in a 
position to give examples. 


Senator Grosart: You do not know what 
they are? You know that there are some, but 
_you do not know what they are? Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we should ask CIDA to give us 
this information. 


The Chairman: 
- question. 


It is a very important 


Senator Grosart: It would be very impor- 
tant information for us to have. The reason I 
ask this type of question, as the chairman 
will appreciate, is that he and I attended a 
symposium at different times on the Carib- 
bean. I shudder to think what would have 
happened if this proposal had gone before 
that symposium. The vast majority of the 
people were Caribbean, and the main topic of 
two topics was Canadian Imperialism in the 
Caribbean. Would you not say that there 
would be a very strong anti-Imperialist reac- 
tion to any suggestion (a) that we do any 
'more studies and (b) that they be done by 
_ foreigners? I say this because one of the 
statements made was “please do not do any 
_More studies, give us some money”. 


Mr. Kudryk: Yes, I agree to both of your 
statements. However, our proposal is that it 
_be staffed by people from the area, that it 
should not be staffed by foreigners, that it 
' should be a permanent body operated by 
locals for the benefit of the local economy, 
_ that it should only supplement but should not 
dominate. 


Senator Grosart: How many native-born 
|/Management consultants are there in the 
| Caribbean? 


Mr. Kudryk: I am sorry, but I have no idea. 


Senator Grosart: Are there any? 


Mr. Kudryk: I believe some are employed 
in Trinidad. 


The Chairman: Senator Cameron, have you 
any idea? 


Senator Cameron: No, but there are very 
few. That is why I come back to my original 
question, whether the money should be spent 
this way or whether it would be better spent 
on training natives in managerial practice. 


Mr. Kudryk: Possibly one would have to 
include in this concept of consultants the 
university professors who are doing some 
consulting and who therefore, are available 
on this basis. There is definitely a nucleus for 


professional consultants by way of the 
university, which has happened also in 
Canada. 


Senator Grosart: Are there any practising 
management consultants in the Little Seven? 


Mr. Wynnyckyj: Normally, if there are any 
offered they would be through the various 
audit firms who may have their talent, or 
associated companies may have consulting 
arms, and they would bring in the talent to 
the area, if such a need arose. 


Senator Grosart: Is there any native con- 
sultant practice? I do not mean ancilliary to 
auditors or lawyers. 


Mr. Kudryk: No. 


The Chairman: Are _ there 


questions? 


any other 


Gentlemen, thank you very much. You will 
have seen from the extensive questioning that 
there is great interest in your proposal and, 
as I said at the outset, your brief was very 
intriguing. Perhaps we did not really get to 
the main element until quite late in the dis- 
cussion, but on behalf of the committee I 
express to you our gratitude. 


The committee adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25° 4970 


Respecting 
THE CARIBBEAN AREA 


WITNESSES: 


From Canadian University Service Overseas (C.U.S.O.): Mr. Frank Bog- 
dasavich, Executive Director; Father Harold Gardiner, Director of 


Caribbean Program; and Mr. Robert Sallery, Public Relations Officer. 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable John B. Aird, Chairman 
The Honourable Allister Grosart, Deputy Chairman 
and 


The Honourable Senators: 


Belisle Haig Pearson 

Cameron Hastings Phillips (Rigaud) 
Carter Laird Quart 

Choquette Lang Rattenbury 
Connolly (Ottawa West) Macnaughton Robichaud 

Croll McElman Sparrow 

Eudes McLean , Sullivan 
Fergusson Nichol White 

Gouin O’Leary (Carleton) Yuzyk— (30) 


Ex Officio Members: Flynn and Martin 
(Quorum 7) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be author- 
ized to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any 
matter relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any 
matter assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, 
in particular, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, on any 
matter concerning the Caribbean area; 


That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be 
required for the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement as the Committee may determine, and to compensate 
witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living expenses, if re- 
quired, in such amount as the Committee may determine; and 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
| the preceding session be referred to the Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, October 30, 
1969: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
| ourable Senator Gouin: 
That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be substituted for 
that of the Honourable Senator Savoie on the list of Senators serving 
on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, November 18, 
1969: 
“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 
That the name of the Honourable Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Davey on the list of 
Senators serving on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
733 
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Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
February 18, 1970. 


“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Bourget, P.C.: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs have 
power to sit during adjournments of the Senate. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


a ~- 


| 
| 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
WEDNESDAY, February 25th, 1970. 
(8) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met at 10.05 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Cameron, Carter, 
Connolly (Ottawa West), Eudes, Grosart, Lang, Macnaughton, Robichaud and 
Yuzyk—(10). 


In attendance: Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant to the Committee. 
The Committee continued its study of the Caribbean Area. 
The Chairman (Senator Aird) introduced the following witnesses: 
From The Canadian University Service Overseas (C.U.S.O.): 
Mr. Frank Bogdasavich, Executive Director; 
Father Harold Gardiner, Director of Caribbean Program; and 
Mr. Robert D. Sallery, Public Relations Officer. 


A handbook entitled “Canadian Graduates—Their Qualifications and the 
Jobs They Do” was tabled, and will be retained in the custody of the Com- 
mittee Clerk for future reference by Committee members. (Exhibit “A’”) 


Agreed: That the background paper submitted by C.U.S.O. entitled “Report 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs respecting the Caribbean Area” be 
made part of the Committee’s records. (See Appendix “F” to this day’s pro- 
ceedings.) 

Agreed: That a number of newspaper articles, to which reference was 
made by the witnesses, be filed with the Committee as Exhibit “B”’; and that 
examples of these articles be despatched to members of the Committee. 


The witnesses were thanked for their attendance and their contribution 
to the Committee’s studies. 
At 12.35 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 


ATTEST: 
E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SENATE 
EVIDENCE 
THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Ottawa, Wednesday, February 25, 1970 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs met this day at 10 a.m. 


The Chairman (Senator John B. Aird) in 
the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, our 
witnesses this morning are from the Canadian 
University Service Overseas. They are Mr. 
Frank Bogdasavich, Executive Director; 
Father Harold Gardiner, Director of the 
Caribbean program, and Mr. Robert Sallery, 
the Public Education Officer. 


I had a discussion this morning with the 
three witnesses. Their method of presentation 
will be that Mr. Bogdasavich will lead, fol- 
lowed by the two others. The intention is that 
that presentation will take between 10 and 15 
minutes and then we will go on to the 
questioning. 


All of you have received this somewhat 
remarkable brief, which I consider to be 
extremely well done and to be extremely 
provocative, so I believe you are well 


informed about the general contents of the 


matters 
morning. 


to be brought before you this 


Honourable senators, if most Canadians 
were asked to name one agency, governmen- 
tal or non-governmental, engaged in assisting 
developing countries, I am sure that a solid 
majority would give the name of CUSO (the 
Canadian University Service Overseas). The 
organization, despite its small-scale and rela- 
tively recent origins, has established an out- 
Standing reputation for effectiveness and 
enthusiasm. Apart from its own direct contri- 
bution, it has heightened Canadian public 
interest and concern for the problems of the 
Third World, and CUSO’s returned volunteers 


_ have served as effective catalysts in their own 


communities across the country. 


At this point, may I say I did not identify 
the group of persons sitting at the side, near 


ae 


bs 


the wall, but I presume that they are some of 
the catalysts to whom I have made reference. 


Mr. Frank J. Bogdasavich, Executive Direc- 
tor, Canadian University Service Overseas: 
They are, Mr. Chairman. Most of them are in 
my Office. 


The Chairman: I assume they are here from 
both a critical and constructive point of view. 
As CUSO’s brief points out, the Common- 
wealth Caribbean has always been an area of 
concentration for the organization, with a 
total of 378 volunteers having served in the 
region since 1962. This year there are volun- 
teers in various fields in ten different coun- 
tries or territories. 


We felt that it was very important to hear 
from CUSO in this inquiry for two main rea- 
sons. First, because the work of this group 
plays a significant part in the development of 
the region; and second, because it is also an 
important element in Canada’s overall rela- 
tions with the Caribbean countries. I think it 
is also most useful, at this point in our study, 
to have the opportunity to discuss our con- 
cerns with people who are attuned to the 
views of average West Indians, particularly 
the young, and those of you who have read 
the brief will appreciate what I am speaking 
about in that regard. 


The brief touches on many of the issues 
which are of most concern to this commit- 
tee—and it does so with gratifying candor. I 
know that we will have much to discuss. 


Following our usual format, Senator Cam- 
eron will lead the questioning. I know several 
other senators are prepared to follow on. 
Therefore, I welcome these three witnesses 
most heartily. I also welcome their confréres, 
their colleagues. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Honourable senators, in many ways it is 
very difficult for us to appear before the 
Senate committee to act as witnesses respect- 
ing the Caribbean area. For one thing, we are 
not experts in the field of aid, trade or devel- 
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opment in its broadest sense and, secondly, 
we are not West Indians and do not claim to 
speak for them. Thirdly, you have been fortu- 
nate to hear from many well informed and 
articulate Canadians in previous hearings. We 
are honoured, however, to be invited before 
this committee and appreciate this opportuni- 
ty to share with you some of the experiences 
which the Canadian University Service Over- 
seas, or CUSO as it is better known now, has 
had with respect to the Caribbean area. 


I wish to apologize to those honourable 
senators who would have found it easier to 
work from a French language text. I must 
advise that our translator has been ill for 
some days with a serious case of the flu. Our 
analysis is that it is the European variety. 


You will already have been told that our 
presentation is divided into two main parts. 
Father Harold Gardiner, sitting immediately 
on my right, will deal mainly with questions 
concerning the first section of the brief. 
Robert Sallery, our Public Education Officer, 
will take the major responsibility for 
responding to the general observations and 
concerns referred to in the second section of 
the report. 


As CUSO has not made any formal 
representations to a Senate committee before, 
Mr. Chairman, I thought it might be useful 
for me to make some general remarks about 
the size and finances of the organization. 


CUSO has over 1,100 Canadians as of this 
date working in over 40 countries in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America and the Caribbean 
area. We have a_ substantial and vibrant 
Francophone-Canadian program concentrated 
mainly in Africa. The organization is a pri- 
vate, non-government, non-profit organization 
incorporated under Part B of the Canada 
Corporations Act. We are, however, grateful 
to the Government of Canada for its annual 
contribution to the CUSO program and for its 
continued respect for its autonomy. In 1968-69 
an amount of $2,374,360 was obtained under 
the terms of a contract with CIDA. Overseas 
governments and agencies contributed an 
estimated $2,690,000 in that year in the form 
of. salaries and housing supplements to CUSO 
personnel in their employ. 


CUSO also receives substantial support 
from the private sector in Canada. Indirect 
financial support came from a wide range of 
participating organizations, particularly from 
universities and colleges across Canada that 


supplied voluntary staff, office space and: 
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equipment for our local committees. We have 
81 of them and they form the basis of CUSO’s 
recruitment and selection system. Members of 
the advertising industry voluntarily assisted 
in the preparation of recruitment advertising 
which was carried free of charge by newspa- 
pers, magazines and the radio and television 
media as a public service. Pharmaceutical and 
other companies donated drugs and medical 
supplies for medical kits packaged for CUSO 
personnel by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. We estimate the total 
value of such indirect assistance in 1968-69 to 
exceed $500,000. 


Some $400,000 of direct revenue was 
obtained within the private sector in Canada. 
This includes donations from individuals, cor- 
porations, foundations, community and ser- 
vice groups and the thousands of Canadians 
who participated through the “Miles for Mil- 
lions”? marches. 


As we have pointed out in our brief, the 
Caribbean program is presently on a $262,900 
budget for the current year ending March 31, 
1970. Of this figure, which includes the 
amounts paid by governments and agencies in 
the Caribbean area, about 79 per cent of the 
funds went towards recruiting, training, 
transportation, allowances and health and 
insurance expenses of the total 129 personnel 
presently in the West Indies, and towards the 
maintenance of our field staff there. The 
remainder was used to provide administrative 
and other support services in Canada. 


The total direct cost to CUSO of maintain- 
ing personnel in the Caribbean area for the 
year ending March 31, 1970, will be approxi- 
mately $2,031 per capita. Because of the geo- 
graphic proximity of the Caribbean area to 
Canada, this figure is somewhat lower than | 
the figure for 1968-69 which, for the program 
as a whole, was $2,500 per capita. | 


As in other regions of the world where 
CUSO is working, which are referred to as” 
“developing” or “underdeveloped” countries _ 
of the Third World, the people in the Carib- 
bean area are attempting to follow an 
independent path in the presence of the of- 
ten-called “dual economy’. The usual charac-. 
teristic feature of the dual economy found in 
all developing countries of the world is that ay 
contrast exists between a subsistence level of 
local agricultural production and a _ highly 
remunerative foreign-dominated export sector 
within the same country, with little, if any, 
interaction between the two sectors. In that 
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sense, they are considered to form two differ- 
ent economies which result in sharp contrasts 
in life-styles between the people in each. 


In most of these countries the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people are to be found in 
the subsistence level sector. They are each 
nation’s poor and it is for them, and more 
particularly for their programs, that CUSO, 
with varying degrees of success, attempts to 
work. It is their governments who pay a local 
not a Canadian, salary for each of our work- 
ers. It is for these reasons that our brief, 
particularly in the second section, attempts to 
convey some of their frustrations and anxie- 
Jiies about us and our efforts in their region. 
v The primary emphasis in our relations with 
_ the Caribbean area, we feel, must be directed 
_ towards their economic development; second- 
_ly, there must be a just return for Canadians. 
Under no circumstances, we believe, should 
Canadians view the Caribbean area as a 
region where we must compete with other 
wealthy nations to exploit the resources of 
these islands and their peoples for our consid- 
erable financial benefit. This concludes my 
remarks, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Bogdasavich. Before introducing Father Gar- 
diner, I should like to say a special word of 
welcome to him, because it is my understand- 
ing that he has made a special trip from 
_Barbados for this occasion. We are very 
grateful to you, Father Gardiner. 


Father Harold Gardiner, Area Director, 
Canadian University Service Overseas: Mr. 
Chairman, honourable senators, you will have 
to bear with me. I caught my usual cold in 
| coming to Canada again. I do appreciate the 
_ opportunity of being with all of you today. 
We all understand that the climate in Bar- 
_bados is much more agreeable at this time, 
but I have found that the interest in and 
concern about Canada-West Indies relation- 
ships is an uppermost priority in both the 
CUSO program and, I believe, in your own 
area of study. We have followed with interest 
your previous deliberations at these Senate 
hearings, and respect the time and effort you 
have had to put into this particular area of 
investigation. 


Mr. Chairman, the first half of our presen- 
tation deals with the nature of CUSO’s 
involvement in the Caribbean area. Since I 
have spent three years in the West Indies, I 
Wish to present to you briefly the historical 
Perspective and the extent of the program 
_ growth. We discuss in the brief the present 


stratification of our personnel and the kinds 
of requests which we are now receiving. 
There is no question now that manpower 
requirements of the Caribbean area are far 
more professional and technical than we have 
perhaps supplied in the past. 


We have discussed briefly in this presenta- 
tion the program’s decentralization and the 
phase-out of some of the placements in the 
smaller islands. Although we have tried to 
provide our own rationale for such decisions 
as decentralization, phase-out or even begin- 
ning new programs, the final decision and 
authority for the extent and direction of the 
program must necessarily come from the gov- 
ernments of the Caribbean itself. In all hones- 
ty, we must recognize that the demands 
placed upon CUSO in its over-all program are 
very real. We must also recognize that our 
contribution to the Caribbean countries is 
minimal at best, and we have not been able 
to fulfill the demands for the manpower 
which they are now seeking. 


Many people ask us what our contribution 
to the Caribbean area is. We can and do say 
that for the most part we fill in manpower 
gaps at the middle levels until the Caribbean 
states can adequately fill these with their own 
citizens. In a larger context, however, and I 
think this is important, we have provided 
many Canadians over the years with an 
opportunity for exposure to and an under- 
standing of the many and varied problems 
related to development. 


I have made only a few brief comments on 
Canadian aid in the brief, and in many cases 
merely repeat the kinds of things which I 
have been told by various West Indians. Any 
true assessment of Canada’s official aid must 
be done on a more detailed and accurate basis 
involving the West Indians themselves. 


In summary, my comments are related to 
CUSO’s involvement in the context of social 
and political aspirations of the many West 
Indian contacts we have. I may add that we 
have 129 personnel in the field. 


Mr. Robert Sallery, Director of Public Edu- 
cation, Canadian University Service Overseas: 
Mr. Chairman and senators, the second part 
of our brief dealt, as you will have noted, 
with the concerns which we, the volunteers or 
personnel, as they are now called—because, 
in the eyes of West Indians, anyone receiving 
a counterpart salary is not a volunteer,—the 
field staff and Ottawa secretariat, have about 
present and future relationships of Canada to 
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the West Indies. We stress the word “con- 
cerns” because there are problems and situa- 
tions developing which, despite all intentions 
to the contrary by well-meaning Canadi- 
ans, are producing a climate of hostility, mis- 
trust and frustration in the West Indies. 
There are, of course, many good and favoura- 
ble elements between Canada and the Carib- 
bean existing at the present time, as other 
witnesses have pointed out to you, but we are 
concerned with the increasing possibility that 
these relationships will get worse and not 
better. 


Our final concern, and this is really why we 
are bringing these matters before this com- 
mittee, is that, for the main part, it is Canadi- 
ans themselves who are making these prob- 
lems more acute. 


Having attended several other Senate hear- 
ings respecting the Caribbean, including the 
last one, we are somewhat wary about 
making the presentation which we have 
made, not because we do not fully stand 
behind what we have said, but because we 
would want to be able to document this more 
fully and accurately for you. This is very 
difficult to do. As was mentioned early in the 
second half of the brief, ours is an impres- 
sionistic account of events in an area that is 
extremely sensitive and difficult to interpret. 
Our sources of information have been 
primarily the dialogue which we have had 
with West Indians both formally and infor- 
mally, West Indians at the government level, 
in various political parties, the academics, the 
so-called student radicals, teachers, etc., 
people with whom we have day-to-day con- 
tact and, we hope, some credibility. We also 
rely on the news media, some samples of 
which we have brought today, both popular 
and underground for information about how 
the public interprets events and relationships 
which affect the economic and political devel- 
opment of the area. 


We do hope, honourable senators, that we 
can provide you with sufficient back-up and 
auxiliary information to indicate to you a 
situation which is somewhat serious now and 
promises to get more so. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Sallery. 


Before turning to the questioning, I would 
like to comment briefly on your last remarks. 
I think we will all agree that in no way ought 
you to feel concerned about your brief as it 
relates to previous briefs. As I said at the 
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outset, I personally, and I have heard the 
same from several others, am delighted by its 
candour. We are extremely pleased that you 
have put this in writing and, I might add, 
extremely pleased to hear that you have 
brought with you material which, while it is 
not all-encompassing, does in effect support 
your position. We also appreciate that what 
you are presenting to us this morning are 
opinions only. On the other hand, we are not 
presumptuous enough to think that these 
opinions are based only on your own thinking 
because you have been there on the ground, 
so to speak. 


Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your 
very brief introduction. Now we will come to 
the questioning period. Senator Cameron? 


Senaior Cameron: Mr. Chairman, first of all 


I support what you have said and compliment > 


the three speakers who have in a very brief 
and concise form given us a summary of their 
brief. Would that all the people who have 
appeared before us had the same brevity and 
clarity. 


Secondly, let me say at the outset that this 
is one case where the idealism of young 
people is finding its expression in the interna- 
tional realm, involving credit to the young 
people themselves and bringing credit to 
Canada. The history of CUSO is a most inter- 
esting contrast to some other agencies dealing 


with young people which I shall not mention. | 


The very fact that there is such a difference 
in approach, is not, in my view, without great 
significance. 


The very fact that we have so many young 
people who are not only taking this means to 
express their idealism in a practical manner, 
but are doing it in a spirit of service contains 
in my view, a possible source of danger for 
this whole program. As I see it, there are 
three major concerns involved in the contem- 
plation of this program. The first is the role 
of CUSO in education—the selection of teach- 
ers, how they are fitted into the local program 
and the results obtained. 


Secondly, the question that you have 
referred to and which is elaboration, and I 
am glad it is there—the growing hostility on 


the part of certain sections of the population. , 
This is something which some of us who have ° 


been there have witnessed ourselves. 


Third, and probably the most difficult of 
all, is how does this program fit in to the 
conflict of interest between the domestic and 


| 
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primary producers and the foreign-dominated 
extractive and exporting industries? This is a 
very tough problem. We will come back to 
that. I think these are our three major areas 
of concern. 


Now on the question of the role in educa- 
tion, I would like to know, and I am sure my 
colleagues would like to know, what is your 
selection procedure for the volunteers? Who 
makes the final decision? Is it a committee? 
And what are the qualifications of the com- 
mittee in making the selection? For example, 
you mention a teacher in a secondary school 
and a teacher in a “line school position”. I 
would like you to define that; I am familiar 
with the term as used in the business world, 
but not as you use it. It is the first time I 
have seen it used in this connection. I assume 
it is an elementary program. 


Then I am very concerned about young 


people of 24 years of age regardless of how 


brilliant they may be carrying out feasibility 


_ studies involving all the conflicts of an eco- 


} 


nomic world that is pretty hard-boiled and 
tough. 


That will do for a start. Who makes the 
selection of the teachers? 


Father Gardiner: To begin with, most of 


_ the teachers are recruited at the universities; 
some are recruited after they go into teach- 
_ing. There is a local committee at each of the 
universities, and that person is recruited and 


goes through a selection committee. There are 
a number of interviewers on the selection 


committee who try to assess whether this 
_ person is able to fit into the overseas scheme. 


Briefly, after this person is accepted by the 
local committee, there is a national selection 
committee in Ottawa and a dossier with a 
number of references from the teachers, 


_ Schools and other people is placed before it. It 


is reviewed by a national selection committee, 
mostly people with overseas experience. After 
the person is selected in Ottawa, then the real 
placement takes place. 


I think we want to get into who ultimately 
decides whether this person is going overseas 
or if he is acceptable. After he passes Ottawa, 


_he comes to the West Indies...we will take 


the Caribbean...and the ultimate decision 
rests with the government, the education 
departments of the governments in the West 
Indies. It goes through me and my field offi- 
cers, and we try, with the information we 
have, to assess whether this person can work 
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in the West Indies. If we do select this person, 
then it is presented to a ministry and they 
decide whether they want him. They may tell 
us that at a secondary school, they want a 
math teacher with certain qualifications, and 
after the process has been gone through we 
present this candidate and they accept him or 
do not. The ultimate decision lies with them 
and their requests are very specific. Even if 
he is selected by us, he goes through an 
orientation program of five weeks, before 
actually being placed, which is designed to 
prepare this person for work in the overseas 
country. We have West Indian staff, returned 
volunteers, and it would take the best part of 
an hour to give you the orientation. However, 
basically this is how it is done. It is presented 
to the ministry and they decide whether to 
take him, and if they do, he is then placed. 


Senator Cameron: What are the criteria 
that the selection committee uses? 


Father Gardiner: For one thing, we look for 
emotional stability, how he gets along on the 
Canadian scene and in _ university; his 
academic qualifications and flexibility, and 
some idea of his knowledge of development, 
of what he is getting into in another country. 
Basically, we would look for maturity, 
academic qualifications...and it is so long 
since I have been on a selection committee 
that I am forgetting the various criteria. 


Mr. Sallery: The first priority is skill. If 
they have the specific skill we are looking for, 
we know they are most likely placeable. That 
is the first criterion. Then there are things 
like emotional stability and medical factors 
which play a very important role. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Sometimes it is easier to 
say the things we are not looking for. When 
we talk about stability and maturity, we have 
discovered over the years, in the Caribbean 
area and elsewhere, that social activists, in a 
certain sense of the term, are not welcomed 
abroad. Overseas governments have serious 
political problems but, by and large, they 
prefer, in the final analysis, to resolve their 
problems themselves, to the degree it is their 
responsibility to do so. So a social activist, in 
the immature sense, would be excluded from 
our selection procedures and, as a result, 
CUSO is sometimes called an Establishment 
organization by certain people in Canada, but 
this is the overwhelming direction from over- 
seas governments in the Caribbean and 
elsewhere. 


Senator Cameron: You are saying, in effect, 
that they have enough of their own activists? 
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Mr. Bogdasavich: Yes. 


Senator Cameron: The reason I referred to 
your selection committee was that in Clyde 
Sanger’s book Half a Leaf quite a number of 
people who had been selected did not make the 
grade—a rather high percentage, after they 
had gone down there, in spite of the criteria. I 
can understand that you get a number of 
cases, but do you think the percentage is 
inordinately high? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: I will try to answer the 
question, in part. In the year 1968, that 12- 
month period, the attrition rate for the pro- 
gram overall was 5 per cent. We regard that 
as very good. Other programs have attrition 
rates that go as high as 15 per cent, and even 
higher. So, we regard that as very good. 


In the fiscal year, the 12-month period, 1969 
the overall percentage was about 9 per cent, 
which we regard as being, for us, extraor- 
dinarily high. However, it compares favoura- 
bly with most programs. The average attri- 
tion rate in programs like ours, in other 
countries, runs from 8 to 11 per cent, so we 
would not regard it as inordinately high. 


A certain percentage return for medical 
reasons, personal problems with health. A few 
others have to return because of family prob- 
lems, death in the family, and so on. 


We are not absolutely certain, but we think 
that possibly only as much as 30 per cent of 
our attrition rate is due to bad placement or 
bad selection, in the usual sense of the term. 


Senator Grosart: Does this include recalls? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Yes, this includes recalls; 
this would be our total attrition rate. 


Senator Cameron: I am glad you have given 
that explanation, because from this other 
information the impression was left it was a 
much higher percentage, and I think 5 per 
cent is very good. 


You say the local authorities assign the 
individual. He is going to be a math teacher, 
we will say, and is assigned to teach in a 
school. Is it for a regular academic term or is 
he fitted in at any time, and for how long? 


Father Gardiner: This is for a two-year 
period and it starts in September in the 
Caribbean. It must be the complete academic 
year, for two years. 


Senator Cameron: And, in the main, there 
is little. change, the majority of them are 
completing their assignments? 
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Father Gardiner: Right. 


Senator Cameron: Then there is the ques- 
tion of salary, and you have used a term 
“counterpart salary’. I would like you to 
define it, because this is not the only area in 
which Canadian agencies are concerned with 
paying people a salary or are concerned with 
the problem of Canadian salary versus local 
salary. How do you handle it? 


Father Gardiner: When we refer to a coun- 
terpart salary, a teacher with a B.A. degree 
on one of the islands receives the same salary 
as a West Indian with the same qualifications. 


Senator Cameron: What would that be in 
Jamaica, for example? 


Father Gardiner: Let me take another 
island. In Trinidad it is $465 B.W.I., with 
qualifications. Now with, say, five years’ 
experience, the increments go up, but a 
degree is $465 B.W.1I. 


Senator Cameron: And is any sum held to 
his credit in Canada? 


Father Gardiner: No. 


Senator Cameron: In other words, this is 
the total salary. This is a pretty good example 
of what the young people are doing in terms 
of giving service. 


Father Gardiner: Yes, and I might add that 
the cost of living is going up in some of the 
islands. 


Senator Cameron: Does he pay his living 
costs out of his salary? 


Father Gardiner: He pays his room, his 
board, his travel, and his clothing. This is 
what he gets. He pays for everything. 


Mr. Sallery: And he pays for his own 
travel. We pay his expenses down to the. 
Caribbean and back, but if he wants to travel | 
within the islands then that is his) 
responsibility. 


Senator Cameron: And this is all included | 
in the $2,031 that you mentioned as the. 
average? | 


Mr. Bogdasavich: That excludes, however, 
senator, his monthly salary. | 


Senator Cameron: That is overhead. That is 
an. administrative expense? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: That is right. 
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Father Gardiner: The salary is paid by the 
Government. 


Senator Grosari: What would the average 
be in Canadian dollars across the island? 
Give us an estimate. 


Father Gardiner: Approximately $(Can.) 


Senator Cameron: A year? 
Father Gardiner: Yes. 


Senator Cameron: I think it is important 


| that we know this. By the way, I have faced a 
_ similar problem to this in sending one or two 


Canadian teachers to England, for example, to 
be employed there. When I said that they 
would have to pay about $15,000 a year for 
this particular type of teacher they were hor- 
rified because a similar type of person in 
Britain would be getting $7,500 or $8,000. The 
device we used there was to hold the extra 
pay back to the teacher’s credit in Canada. 
These were all mature people, and they had 
insurance to Keep up, houses to pay for, and 
so on, and you could not expect them to go 
there for that money. I think it is important 
that you let people know that this is the total 
income that the volunteers have in this area. 


I think it would be true to say that the 
great percentage of those employed are teach- 


ers, or are in the teaching profession. Appen- 


dix II at the back of the brief shows that 


_ there have been 268 teachers out of a total of 


378 since the program began in the Carib- 
bean. The next largest group consisted of 
nurses, and Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. workers. 
The numbers in other areas of endeavour are 
almost negligible. For example, there has 
been one dental technician, one dietitian, and 
so on. Have you any suggestions to make in 
the light of the need for medical personnel, 
for example, nursing personnel, and dental 
personnel. I think you state somewhere that 
there is one dentist for 20,000 people. 


Father Gardiner: That is right. 


Senator Cameron: Do you see any prospect 
of getting more of our people to take assign- 
ments in these professional fields? 


Father Gardiner: When I visited the gov- 
ernments or the ministries this was one of 
their concerns in respect to Canada. They felt 
that we are not doing enough in the medical 
field; that we are mostly in teaching and in 
supplying technicians. In respect of agricul- 
ture and medicine there is concern amongst 


the government people. They feel that we can 
do a lot more on the medical side. 


Senator Cameron: It would be true to say, 
would it not, that they are exporting a large 
percentage of their people who are in the 
teaching and nursing professions, and also 
many laboratory technicians. How can you 
correct that? What steps can be taken to 
retain these people in their own countries. 
Obviously CUSO does not fit in there, and 
this is a major problem. Is it a problem of 
foreign aid, or is it much more a problem of 
the establishment of different priorities by 
the local governments? 


Mr. Sallery: May I speak about that? I 
think it is a problem caused by both that and 
the policies of the Canadian Government. 
Universities and business go out there and 
actively solicit for trained personnel in the 
Caribbean area. This is quite common. I think 
you are all aware of the signs that say “Come 
to Canada’’, and so on. One of the difficulties 
we have with some of the governments is that 
they are beginning to offer more money to 
the expatriate personnel to go to different 
islands than they are to their own people, and 
our own philosophy as to salaries does not fit 
in with this. If they are prepared to offer for 
example £900 for an expatriate, and £600 
for a local person, then obviously they are not 
going to keep their own people. All we can do 
is to make a note of that fact, and not place 
our people in that area. 


But, in some cases, we are competing with 
locally trained personnel. We have been 
accused on several occasions of supplying 
cheap labour. The Jamaican Teachers’ Feder- 
ation for example is having difficulty in get- 
ting salaries raised because it is very easy for 
the government at the moment to get teachers 
from V.S.O., CUSO, and lots of other sources. 
This is one of the concerns we have about 
teacher placements, and medical placements. 


Senator Cameron: But the number of 
teachers supplied by CUSO is relatively small 
that they would not have much effect upon 
the salary scale of the country. 


Mr. Sallery: It does not, but if you are 
looking for something to put your finger on 
there is the fact that the Jamaican reaction is 
to look at the expatriate groups and say: 
“You are really undermining our position by 
being available at much cheaper rates.” The 
Peace Corps, for example, senator, does not 
cost the government anything and it is quite 
willing to accept the Peace Corps. 
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Mr. Bogdasavich: The problem is much 
broader than that, of course, and a great deal 
of the onus must be placed upon the govern- 
ments of those countries. They have got to 
establish the political will, if you like, or a 
nation-building concept, that will make their 
own people rather proud to stay and work in 
their own country. The North American influ- 
ence in the West Indies has the tendency of 
luring the local people away. I know it is very 
difficult, but much of the responsibility for 
that must lie with the governments of those 
countries. 


On the other hand, if we make it very 
attractive and very easy for some of their 
professional people to leave that part of the 
world and go to other regions, then that is not 
helping the situation very much either. This 
is a very sensitive question, of which I am 
sure you are all much more aware than I, 
because it does involve things like immigra- 
tion, and it raises many other questions. 


There is a great deal of looting of personnel 
in the Caribbean area done by North Ameri- 
can hospitals at the present time. Father Gar- 
diner mentioned to me just before we came 
up that a very large American hospital sent a 
recruiting team down there, and it was offer- 
ing high pay and using lots of advertising to 
attract nurses out of the region. Surely that 
kind of thing has got to cease. We in North 
America have got to be aware that we ought 
not to be making attractive offers to their 
people. 


Senator Cameron: Do you think that this 
feeling has something to do with the growing 
hostility to which you refer in your brief? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: It is very possible. Much 
of this hostility is the result of the division 
between the two economies, as I have said. 
Perhaps if there was not such a sharp con- 
trast between each of these countries many of 
the people would stay at home and work on 
their development programs. There is the 
requirement for a certain psychology that 
seems to be lacking. 


Senator Cameron: Do you have a feeling 
that there is a growing sense of nationalism 
in these countries that may lead to changes? I 
am thinking of Jamaica, for example. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Yes, I would say that 
there is no question about that. 


Father Gardiner: I would say that there is, 
and I would point to Guyana as an example. 
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They are persuading many of their younger 
professional people to stay. If you look 
through many of their departments you see a 
lot of young, bright men and women who are 
staying and are dedicated to the country. 
There is still a flow there to North America, 
but they are persuading more to stay now. 
There seems to be an impression or a hope 
there that the place is growing and the people 
are involved in the growth. In some of the 
smaller islands you may not get this. In 
Jamaica there is great concern on the part of 
the government about the brain drain. From 
a practical point of view they do not see how 
they are going to stop it. They need more 
training centres. Manpower projections are 
that they have to allow 12,000 or 15,000 
people to leave each year and a corresponding 
number of skilled people are included in that 
figure. 


Senator Cameron: I am still asking with 
regard to education, although I would love to 
get into the other area. 


The Chairman: Perhaps we can come back 
top it: 


Senator Cameron: I do not see much refer- 
ence to training people in the elements of 
business administration. I suspect that in a 
country with a relatively low standard of 
education this would be a profitable invest- 
ment. There is no reference in your brief to 
even providing an elementary program of 
education in bookkeeping, accounting, 
secretarial services and so on. I am sure they 
have some, but do you see a role in which 
either CIDA or CUSO might be able to make 
a real impact in this particular area in order 
to assist people to help themselves? 


Father Gardiner: It is pointed out in the 
brief that the shift of emphasis now, particu- 
larly in the eastern Caribbean and Guyana, is 
on the technical side. We also get many 
requests for science and mathematics teach- 
ers. Most of you know about the seven tech- 
nical colleges that are to be built in the 
smaller islands by the British. They need 77 
staff, which somebody has to supply. 


We can see a shift in the emphasis in edu- 
cation, which was classical and British. It is 
now shifting to technical. I was in Guyana 


when they started building the new multilat- | 


eral schools. It was hard to discover just what 
difference they would make. A multilateral 
school is three track instead of the regular 
secondary or comprehensive school. There is 
a grammar track and a technical track. Then 
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there is the third track, where students who 
do not pass examinations are trained as well 
as possible in some skill. Then if they are 
capable to do so they may take their exami- 
nations and continue in another stream. It isa 
very interesting set up, which should change 
the system in Guyana. Many craftsmen and 
technicians will be trained. There will be one 
school, but three complete tracks going on at 
the same time. Technical and agricultural 
training, the engineering department starting 
now at the university and the technical school 
in New Amsterdam are changing the whole 
system and developing people to work in 
their own country. You will find this change 
of emphasis throughout. 


Senator Carter: That, of course, is an old 
system which has worked very well in the 
Scandinavian countries and Germany. 


I did not see any mention in your brief of 
the necessary facilities. For example, there 
have been appeals on the radio and in the 
press with regard to the almost shocking need 
for textbooks and library books. What is the 
position with regard to having tools to work 


ed in a study which is now in process with 
regard to a curriculum for West Indian litera- 
ture and history. 


This development has changed our place- 
ment procedure. We do not feel that we 
should place history teachers in the West 
Indies, nor English teachers in some of the 
areas, at this time. 


Senator Cameron: Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to monopolize the time. I would be very 
interested in the area of the hostility and 
what could be done about it, but I will leave 
that to my colleagues. 


The Chairman: I have received notice from 
Senator Grosart and Senator Carter that they 
wish to ask questions, but before I call on 
Senator Grosart, Mr. Bogdasavich wishes to 
comment on the general field of your 
questions. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: With specific reference to 
your question relating to administration tech- 
niques and the teaching of them, we have had 
one additional problem in most areas of the 
world. The recipient countries are very much 


with of a mathematician or physicist entering 


a csndary ‘school? more familiar with British standards. They 


did not understand that Canadians were 
qualified to teach business and commercial 
technicians and business administration tech- 
nicians. As a result of this situation, CUSO 


Father Gardiner: This is a big problem for 
us, even in placing people. It is probably a 


problem also for other agencies. They do not 
have the facilities. Many of the locations have 
neither libraries nor laboratory facilities. We 
‘are placing teachers in schools where an 
extra few thousand dollars for equipment 
“may be more effective. There is a need for 
books, but sometimes not the type of books 
they are receiving from other countries, who 
at times seem to be getting rid of them. They 
could document their needs quite easily. I 
could do it for one island; I am dealing with 
ten islands. 


Senator Cameron: Are textbooks which are 
geared to the milieu in which they are going 
to be used published for use in the schools 
there? 


Father Gardiner: A conference was held in 
one of the universities this year in an 
endeavour to develop a West Indian cur- 
riculum. One of our CUSO personnel was 
Mentioned in the newspapers in Guyana in 
connection with her talk regarding the deve- 
lopment of a curriculum related to West 
Indian literature, in which she was very 
competent. Following this a seminar was held 
to discuss this very question. This indicates 

that there is now a concern which has result- 


produced a handbook, which I will leave with 
the chairman. 


The Chairman: We will produce a number 
of copies for distribution. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: The handbook has been 
made available to all recipient countries over- 
seas. It is entitled Canadian Graduates—Their 
Qualifications and the Jobs They Do. We have 
outlined the curriculum they are taught in 
our schools and what we regard them as 
being capable of doing on graduation in 
Canada. It is not totally comprehensive, but it 
lists about 30 fields, including business and 
commercial technicians and business adminis- 
tration technicians. We now receive more 
requests for teachers trained in_ these 


subjects. 


Senator Cameron: In the light of your 
experience, do you think that this is a viable 
area for development? My own opinion is 
that it is, but I may be wrong and would like 
to know. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: There is no question 
about it. 


PELE 


Senator Grosart: I add my congratulations 
to the authors of the brief. I may say that 
Part II corresponds with the kind of reaction I 
have had in the Caribbean, and I am as con- 
cerned as the authors of the brief are over 
the situation. 


My first question is this. Anybody who 
attempts to do anything about this, or even 
this committee commenting or making recom- 
mendations based on it, would naturally look 
for some evidence, some proof. I am not going 
to ask if you have the proof, because that is 
not your job, but do you know if such proof 
exists, proof that we are taking out more than 
we are putting in, if we are? 


Mr. Sallery: We mention in the report that 
we think it is a tragedy that there is in 
Canada no indication of the extent or the 
direction of private Canadian investment in 
the Caribbean. If we did we might be able to 
answer the question. The impression of many 
West Indians, rightly or wrongly, is that they 
are. 


Senator Grosart: Do you know of any exist- 
ing studies on this? 


Mr. Sallery: Yes, there have been several 
produced from the Centre of Developing Area 
Studies at McGill University. The conclusion 
as to the net balance of trade, deficit and so 
on is that the Caribbean countries are losing 
money. 


Senator Grosart: I think I know the docu- 
ments you refer to. However, these again are 
more or less like your brief; they generalize. 
Again here I want the figures. Are they 
available? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: The only quotation I have 
ever seen is from a series of publications that 
I would not put in evidence because I cannot 
verify their authenticity. However, I have 
seen a global figure for the period 1956-66 in 
terms of the investment from western coun- 
tries in the developing world, the total capital 
investment in Europe and North America, 
and the return on investment. The percent- 
ages I saw, which I cannot verify here, were 
89 per cent return on capital investment by 
people in the western countries, the so-called 
developed countries, and 263 per cent return 
on capital investment in the developing coun- 
tries. I wish I could establish that that statis- 
tic has been properly arrived at, but I cannot. 


Senator Grosart: This would be over a ten- 
year period? 
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Mr. Bogdasavich: Right. 


Senator Grosart: That is 26 per cent a year 
then. Would you think in general that might 
be applicable to Canadian investment in the 
Caribbean? It is a hard question, so skip it if 
you like. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: The only thing I can say 
is, if it is not I think someone has a responsi- 
bility very early on, from perhaps the private 
sector, to make clear what the real position is, 
because the impression is certainly that large 
percentages of profit are coming back. 


The Chairman: Senator Grosart, I do not 
think they have skipped the answer to your 
question, and I am very pleased to have their 
impression on the record. However, I think it 
should be made clear that it is only an 
impression. 


Senator Grosart: Of course, it becomes a 
problem for this committee. As you are 
aware, we have been asking this question and 
we are trying very hard to find some answers. 
Take it from the other side. How should a 
Canadian company behave in the Caribbean 
in relating its reinvestment to the money it 
sends out of the country? You have heard 
these criticisms. What should these companies 
do, the banks, the Canadian extractive giants? 


Mr. Sallery: I have had dialogue, both for- 
mally and informally, respecting a township 
in the case of Alcan, concerning financing 
things like waterworks and water systems in 
the town itself, more educational facilities, — 
and these things have been turned down, so I 
have been told. The town council have asked 
for money from Alcan. In talking to Alcan, 
they say they have done a _ considerable 
amount, that they have created a small mid- 
dle-class environment of 400 families, which — 
essentially acts as a buffer zone for the tre- 
mendous number of people who live in utter 
poverty. One can see that there are at least 
400 black families who can make it, but it isa. 
question of strategy. | 


Senator Grosart: There are two answers to- 
that. First, any corporation doing business in) 
Canada has exactly the same problem with 
municipalities. Secondly, the donee countries 
say that is fine, but it is their resources that 
have created it, plus the capital of the corpo- 
rations; that the corporations are doing it! 
with the countries’ resources, but if they had 
not done it somebody else would have. Do> 
you think it is possible for Canada somehow 
to assist in the creation of big domestic indus- 


tries in the Caribbean? 
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Mr. Bogdasavich: I certainly think it is 
possible that Canada can assist in the creation 
of big industries in the sense that we have 
the capital that could be made available, and 
certainly have the know-how that could be 
made available. The major question would be 
what the characteristics of large industry 
ought to be in a so-called developing country. 
It is possible that the kind of salaries we 
would pay there are far too high for the 
_Tegion itself. That is to say, probably we 

should not pay a Canadian salary to people 

working in the Caribbean. That sounds very 
strange, but it may be what has to be done. 

The money that might otherwise be called a 

profit in our country could be reinvested by 

private enterprise. The money saved by not 
paying these high salaries, which would 
create a small group in the area earning more 
than the rest of the people, ought to be made 
available in a more flexible way for govern- 
ment programs and development planning in 
the region, which may be in the social sector, 

education and so on, which are very vital if 
they are to close the gap between the two 
groups. 


What is really required, I think, is a sound 
_understanding by private investors of what 
_ development planning really means, how cru- 
cial the difficulties are between these two 
‘separate economies in any given region. Our 
people ought to be thoroughly familiar with 
this problem and try to determine ways of 
developing industry without creating what 
_ some people have called a middle-class. For a 
| very long period of time the thesis in the 
West has been, “This is a good way to deve- 
lop. It is the way we developed.” 


Oe 


| 
Senator Grosari: This is Barbara Ward. 
| 


Mr. Bogdasavich: I believe it to be an 
extremely dangerous hypothesis to put for- 
/ ward in developing countries. I can only give 
, you an example from travelling in many 
parts of the world. I have been in East Africa, 
_and I believe this may be one of the factors 
that creates tremendous social tensions. I 
Cannot give a specific example in the Carib- 
bean, but I know the kinds of problems this 
/€an create. In Zambia the salaries paid to 
_ people working in the privately owned copper 
Mines were 15, 20 and 30 times what most of 
the rest of the population were earning. 
Although the companies did this in good faith 
and said that we do not want to exploit your 
People, we will pay these kinds of salaries in 
_ Our own country. In fact, these high salaries 
_ Should never have been paid. Much of the 
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profit that was made, instead of going into 
that kind of thing, should have been made 
available to the government of the country to 
budget for development plans. 


Senator Macnaughion: It was the responsi- 
bility of the government of that country? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Yes, but when they are 
dealing with large multinational corporations 
they have more difficulties than we have in 
our own country, trying to establish the 
ground rules they have required. 


Senator Macnaughton: I think some have 
done pretty well. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: I agree that we ought not 
to be worried too much when they make 
these efforts. 


The Chairman: I do not wish to interrupt, 
but I would draw the attention of the commit- 
tee to the brief on page 26, starting at the 
underlined portion to the end of that para- 
graph on page 27, which does, in effect, make 
this point very clearly. I wonder, Mr. Bogda- 
savich, if you want to have this, read into the 
record, or do you feel your answer is now 
sufficient? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: I would ask perhaps that 
Mr. Sallery read this into the record. 


The Chairman: Would you be good enough 
to do that? Would that be agreeable to you, 
Senator Grosart? 


Senator Grosari: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Sallery: 


...For the business community being a 
“good corporate citizen” and paying tax- 
es...even if this is all the government 
has demanded...is not enough. Canadi- 
ans, including private corporations, must 
get involved in more positive kinds of 
developmental activities rather than 
maintaining the real or imagined exclu- 
siveness of the Caribbean being a 
Canadian economic club. The antogo- 
nisms which are growing, whether in 
Black Power groups or academic radicals 
is not directed either immediately or ulti- 
mately, it seems to us, at the expulsion of 
all whites, or all Canadian business. What 
it is aimed at is the obtaining of control 
of one’s own assets and economic affairs 
and reversing the exploitative trends 
which have occurred over the last two 
centuries and for some it includes the 
post independent era in which Canada 
has become more deeply involved. 
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The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Sallery. 


Senator Grosari: I was just going to come 
to that very point. Are these governments 
doing enough to legislate guidelines for good 
corporate citizenship by foreign corporations? 


Mr. Sallery: I think it is very difficult for 
us to comment on the effectiveness of the 
value of what a particular government is 
doing. I would rather not attempt to answer 
that question. 


Senator Grosari: Do you know of any 
specific examples, in your own experience, 
where governments are setting guidelines? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: In the Caribbean area? 


Senator Grosari: Yes. The Alcan in Jamai- 
ca is an example, such as the freedom of the 
beaches. These are the kinds of examples that 
I am thinking of. You must have run across 
them. 


Father Gardiner: To get away from Alcan, 
in Barbados with the tourist industry they 
are starting to set up a plan. I met with the 
economic adviser and they are setting up a 
plan now for more government participation 
in this industry, and they are setting out 
guidelines. I have not seen the plans yet, but 
they are recognizing the good effects of tou- 
rism as well as other effects and are trying to 
get more participation and control over cer- 
tain elements in the tourist trade. I think the 
same has happened in Trinidad. With the new 
Republic of Guyana there are guidelines 
being set down in certain facets of business. 
We only have to read our papers during the 
last number of days to note that certain 
things are happening in Guyana. 


Mr. Sallery: I would like to read one exam- 
ple. Mr. Burnham, President of Guyana, 
recently said: 

We find that too few people still have too 
much economic power in this country 
which they use indiscriminately for the 
furthering of their own group interests, 
to the neglect of the rest of the 
population. 


I understand there are moves being made 
now to put some sort of limitation on this 
kind of thing but I will cite another example. 
Dr. Aubrey Phillips, the acting head of the 
Department of Education at the University of 
West Indies said: 

Jamaica is now the world’s largest sup- 
plier of bauxite. The buying of small- 
holder’s land by the U.S. and Canadian 
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companies has restored the old status 
quo: “the sources of wealth are white and 
foreign, the sources of labour are local 
and black. We are back to slavery. The 
ownership of the land and the structure 
of the society has not changed, and those 
who have the land are not going to give 
it up. I don’t hold with violence, but I 
don’t think it can be achieved without it. 


Senator Grosarit: Who was the author of 
that? 


Mr. Sallery: Dr. Aubrey Phillips, the acting 
head of the Department of Education at 
U.W.I. 


The Chairman: In the interest of the pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Sallery, would you be good 
enough to give that to the reporter so that he 
has the record accurate, as well as its source? 


Senator Grosart: The reason I ask these 
questions, of course, is that I think most 
Canadians would agree that if we had tackled 
this problem 50 or 60 years ago we would not 
be having the same problems that these 
countries are experiencing in terms of foreign 
domination. We did not set the guidelines. 
Generally, we regret it because it would have 
been much easier to set them in the earlier 
days than to set them now. We might, for 
example, have insisted on equity participation 
by local capital or by governments, but we 
have not done this. Sweden has accomplished 
this and very effectively. 


Senator Macnaughton: Mexico has also. 


Senator Grosari: Let me use the industrial 
problem as an example of what we are facing 
in this committee. On the one hand, most of 
us are very concerned that we are going to 
wind up with the same accusation that you 
hear of the British, that it does not matter 
much what they put in when compared with 
what they took out over the years. Is Canada 
going to get into this position? On the other 
hand, what are you going to say to a firm 
when it tells you: We have to make a profit 
on every operation and assume many risks? 
We have to pay dividends, even if our share-) 
holders are not in the country where the com-) 
pany is located. I would like your opinion on 
that and the policy of these governments. 
Why are they not moving faster to say) 
“These are the ground rules if you are going 


to do business here’”’. 
Mr. Sallery: As to why governments are 


not doing this, there are a lot of reasons 
which have been given on previous occasions 
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One is that to do so may require high eco- 
nomic costs, that is to nationalize or to 
attempt to renegotiate contracts with existing 
companies. This may cost them a lot of 
money and secondly, there are groups as 
Frank mentioned, who are in the middle class 
or upper echelon, making extreme profits. 
These are local people and they are not 
always willing to have the base of the con- 
tract changed. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: In part, the responsibility 
for making these ground rules must lie with 
their people and I could not agree more. The 
pressures which we could bring to bear in 
order to make it difficult for them to take the 
action required, in many instances, is what is 
delaying those changes being put down. 
When we made our initial remarks today 
we did say that we are not experts in eco- 
nomics or in that field. Nevertheless there 
are really two kinds of economic planning. 
One is usually referred to as anticyclical 
planning, the kind of planning we do 
in our country. It assumes that your basic 
social political institutions are going to 
remain stable, land reform is not a serious 
problem, and you have a rather large indige- 
nous private sector and you operate against 
an annual budget. This is your guideline. 
Your government sets out the annual budget 
and everyone from every sector has to pay 
‘Some attention to it. This is anti-cyclical plan- 
Ning. It will not work in most of the develop- 
ing countries though that is the kind of eco- 
-homics that we know and are used to at 
| home. 


__ The other kind of planning is development 
‘planning. It assumes, for one thing, that 
Major changes in the social and_ political 
‘Spheres will probably have to be made in that 
country, as they proceed to do this kind of 
‘planning; what is required on our part is not 
to become terribly concerned about ideology, 
this preoccupation has been a tragedy; too 
Much ideology jargon. 


| Senator Grosart: From where, from what 
side? 

__ Mr, Bogdasavich: From both, from all sides. 
What we have had to do is really understand 
Why they are making the changes they are 
‘making now. We cannot give the statistics, 
but an examination of OECD reports show 
‘that in the aid field very little of the aid 
‘Money from most Western donors has gone to 
'CO-operatives, community projects, very very 
little, because we do not think of their signifi- 
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cance in our own development process to the 
same degree; with the same priority. It 
becomes a major concern on our part, if we 
see overseas governments laying out very 
extensive government programs in these 
areas and we have not given very much aid 
to many of these projects. 


I do not want to be technical about the 
co-operatives. There are good co-operatives 
and bad co-operatives, and they all have their 
limitations. But I think you get the gist of 
what I am saying today. 


In the field of development planning, no 
one knows how to do it very well—including 
the Russians, who have been trying five-year 
plans for 20 years—and they will admit they 
do not know very well, senators. I spent a 
brief time in Cuba last fall and met a senior 
Cuban economist who had just spent the last 
ten days, prior to my visit, talking to a 
Keynesian economist in the United States. We 
can all learn from each other. 


Senator Grosart: Are there some left? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: There are, and he was 
not talking idealogy to him, he was talking 
about planning, development planning, and it 
is in this respect we all have to look. If I were 
to become involved in trying to develop a 
development policy for this country, I would 
make a great effort to learn a great deal 
about development planning. 


The Chairman: I do agree with Senator 
Grosart and I agree that this is critical and 
fundamental. I would like to depart from the 
usual procedure and I would like to ask if 
there are supplementary questions on this 
point, that relate to this subject. 


Senator Grosart: Could I carry on, to finish 
the particular train of questioning I had. You 
mentioned East Africa. Can you suggest any 
reason as to why the pattern in respect of this 
question has been so different in the African 
countries than in the Caribbean? You know 
what I am referring to. I am not saying that I 
think the African answer—the take-over, the 
nationalization, the treatment of East Indians 
in African countries—is one I approve of. But 
why is there such a vast difference between 
the approach in the Caribbean countries and 
the African countries? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: There are many factors 
on this question of viability, national viability 
as a nation. There are many smaller islands 
in the Caribbean, for example, where it is 
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rather difficult. Anyone would be stumped to 
know exactly what to do developmentally in 
these smaller islands in the Caribbean. It is 
far more difficult for them to establish region- 
al trade grouping, and so on. 


Senator Grosart: Excuse me, but a country 
like Jamaica is economically much more 
advanced than some of the African countries 
I am referring to. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: It may be advanced... 


Senator Grosart: Economically, per capita 
income, the GNP. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: The tourist trade has 
given very big development in the Caribbean 
area and I think they rely on it substantially 
in many of the operations of that region for 
their per capita income, in the African 
regions, in Central Africa and East Africa. 
For one thing, there is a much stronger feel- 
ing of their Africanness, their Zambianness, 
their Tanzanianness. In our report we men- 
tion that only now is there emerging in the 
West Indies a sense of real unity, a sense of 
being West Indian and not being Jamaican or 
Trinidadian. I think it is that kind of psycho- 
logical mentality that in part explains the 
difference. 


The Chairman: I would like to come back 
to you, Senator Grosart, but I would ask first 
if there are supplementary questions on this 
point. 


Senator Macnaughton: You mention that 
little aid has been given to the co-operative 
movement. Perhaps I do not understand it. 
Perhaps it is in force. I do not know. What is 
the use in donating large sums of money to a 
co-operative effort, if the people at the other 
end do not know how to use it, if they are not 
organized? Giving the aid to municipalities, 
these little tiny hamlets—what would happen 
tomorrow if they got it? How would they use 
it? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: It would probably be 
wasted. It is necessary that there be a fairly 
well thought out program. 


Senator Macnaughion: Where does that 


come from? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: It must come from them, 
their terms. There must be a clear priority in 
the minds of the government of the country 
that is asking you for money for this kind of 
thing. I could not deny that this is an absolute 
prerequisite. 
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However, very often the co-operative plans 
which are put forward are put forward by 
North Americans or Europeans and they may 
not be at all suitable to that region. I will 
give you a specific example and here I have 
to operate from an African example but I am 
sure you can find relevant comparisons in the 
West Indies. 


The co-operatives in Tanzania were set up 
initially by the Western Europeans and we 
assumed that the head male of each earning 
family ought to be earmarked as the member 
of the co-operative. It did not dawn on any of 
us that it is the women who do the farming 
in Africa, and they were not specifically 
included in the co-operative. Out of that you 
could be into a situation where you are not 
going to get very much for your money. I 
think there is a need for a great deal of study 
and careful preparation of co-operative pro- 
grams but they warrant our support. 


Senator Grosart: I do not know how you 
missed that female influence if you lived in 
Canada. 


Senator Cameron: Is it true that those 
countries have been sending people to St. 
Francis Xavier University to study co-opera- 
tive development? 


Father Gardiner: Yes, they have. 


Senator Cameron: Have you any idea how 
many? 


Father Gardiner: No, I have not. 


Senator Cameron: This is probably one of 
the most successful examples of co-operative 
development in the world. 


Mr. Sallery: There are some reports forth- 
coming on various attempts to establish co- 
operatives. Co-operative programs on bank- 
ing, agriculture and so on—I believe they 
have done much to provide training on a 
world approach instead of a community 
approach, a national one which may be a 
more viable way of approaching it and a 
better way of doing it. I have several quota- 
tions that relate to this, and also requests for 
assistance in this area. 


Senator Cameron: I remember being in the 
Blue Mountain area in Jamaica and I looked 
at a number of co-operative housing develop- 
ments built in that area, and they were cer: 
tainly a vast improvement over what the} 
were replacing. I would think that in itsel’ 
would sell the idea. 
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The Chairman: Staying with the subject of 
development planning, I come back to Senator 
Macnaughton, or are there other supplemen- 
tary questions? 


Senator Macnaughton: I was trying to make 
the point, and the learned witness agreed, I 
think, that we all want better assistance and 
better methods, and so on; but these things 
require money, education, a proper attitude, 
and skill. Later on I would like to get into the 
gritty part of some of the generalizations and 
see what, as a result of your experience, you 
would positively suggest. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions relating to this planning phase? If not, I 
have noticed Senator Macnaughton and Sena- 
tor Carter would like to address a series of 
questions—and then I will come back to you. 
At this time I would also acknowledge anyone 
else who has a line of questioning. 


Senator Cameron: Suppose we do not get 
into this planning field very soon, and I am 
speaking now of the local governments, is 
there a danger of nationalization being looked 
upon as a way out on the part of many of 
these people? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Unquestionably. I don’t 
think any of the witnesses would feel that it 
was not. But we have been making state- 
ments directed a great deal towards the pri- 
vate sector, and I would not like us to deal 
with just them. There are other problems. For 
example, our notions of labour unions and 
how they ought to operate in our societies 
equally create some problems, if you don’t 
_ think developmentally. For example, if you 
_ have a country where the total population is 
seven million people and of that population 
_ there are only 600,000 who earn a salary; who 
are in a money economy at all, and if they 
are broken up into trade unions and are 
trained in our country by trade union mem- 
bers who teach them, among other things, the 
device of the strike for higher salary, and, if 
the people in that country, those 600,000 
employees, continue to strike, they are 
already a small middle-class in that country 
and they are increasing the gap between the 
rich and the poor within the region. So, if you 
are thinking developmentally, which is what I 
* trying to suggest must be done, then it 


| ipplies to all of us in every sector and I 
"would not like to indicate that it is only the 
| private sector that is creating problems. It is 


of us. 


Senator Grosari: Is the reason for your 
counterpart salary system the fact that you 
are operating to some extent under CIDA, 
and, therefore, tied aid? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Do you mean the reason 
why we asked the governments overseas to 
pay the salaries, senator? 


Senator Grosart: Is this related to the tied 
aid requirement of our external aid? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: The direct answer to that 
is no. It is partly because of a philosophy of 
our program, which we are presently ques- 
tioning, but we have felt that countries over- 
seas who know they will have to pay some of 
their cwn hard-earned money for our people 
will in many instances, where their own plan- 
ning is not very good, take a little special 
effort before they ask for one of our people, if 
it is costing money. So they utilize our people 
more carefully and probably this is a clear 
indication that they need our people or they 
would not be asking for them. 


As I say, we are questioning that, but that 
has been the background reason for this 
salary arrangement, and it is not a require- 
ment on the part of CIDA as such. 


Senator Grosart: Is the tying of aid a major 
cause of the unfavourable response to our 
whole aid program? 


Mr. Sallery: I would not say it is a major 
cause, senator. It is one of the causes, and it 
has been mentioned many times to both 
Harold Gardiner and myself at the govern- 
ment level and at the private level. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to join with the other senators who have 
congratulated the witnesses on their brief. I 
think it is the most useful brief we have had 
to date because while they have emphasized 
that they have put down mainly what they 
call impressions, I think taken in the context 
of the brief as a whole there is a convincing 
validity about these impressions; at the same 
time they are raising the problems not only of 
the Caribbean area but of all developing 
countries. So, if we can get our teeth into 
this, I think we are coming to grips with the 
real problem of developing countries. 


I should like to go back to Senator Camer- 
on’s early questions about the selection of 
workers, because I detect a sort of note of 
pessimism, I would call it, in your brief as to 
whether you are really sure that so far as the 
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Caribbean is concerned CUSO has any great 
future there. 


My first question, coming back to the selec- 
tion of workers and the orientation courses 
you give them, is what is your percentage of 
rejects? Is your method of orientation and 
screening out very effective? 


Father Gardiner: I would answer that the 
screening process and orientation is not com- 
pletely effective. It has improved. Last year 
we brought before our Board the idea of 
having more deselection during the orienta- 
tion program, and we do review orientation 
every week. Every week, the whole staff, goes 
over the personnel and we try to make a 
detailed assessment. In this way, within a 
given period, we have some deselection, but, 
as I have indicated, we need more improve- 
ment because it is not completely effective 
yet. 


Senator Carter: Can you give a percentage 
of rejections? Would it be 5 or 10 per cent? 


Father Gardiner: No, we do not reject 
nearly that many. Of our program of 59 last 
year we rejected one person. 


Senator Grosart: Is that of all applicants? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: No, that is the Caribbean 
only. 


The Chairman: The question was intended 
to be general, not merely with respect to the 
Caribbean. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, could you relate this 
to the original applications—to all applicants? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: I think I can, although I 
do not have the statistics in front of me. 
There are those in the room who can correct 
me if I am wrong, however. We received 
approximately 1,000 or 1,100 applications in 
the last year. Of those we selected approxi- 
mately 600. The others we rejected. When I 
say approximately 1,100, I mean firm, com- 
pleted applications. We get many inquiries 
during the height of our recruitment year. We 
may get 100 a week. But many of those get a 
simple, standard form letter back from us 
saying, ‘Please do not bother to fill in an 
application...” for many reasons, the most 
common being lack of qualifications. 


In the fiscal year 1968-69, if memory serves 
me right, we had approximately 3,000 inqui- 
ries leading to approximately 900 firm 
applications of which we accepted only a 
little over 500. 
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Senator Carter: After you have made your 
total selections of workers for the year, do 
you then have a high percentage of drop- 
outs? I understand they sign up for two 
years; how many drop out before that term is 
up, or even before six months is up? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: I believe I indicated that 
5 per cent dropped out for 1968-69 and that 
for what will be 1969-70, the year ending 
March 31, 9 per cent will have dropped out. 
We have, senator, just completed in our 
offices an exhaustive analysis of this question; 
and that brief only arrived on my desk three 
or four days ago. It goes into great details as 
to why they drop out. Sometimes it is for 
medical reasons and so forth. Recommenda- 
tions will be made from this to try to bring 
down the rate of drop-outs. I mentioned ear- 
lier this morning that 9 per cent is not really 
a high rate. It is pretty standard. There was a 
time in our program that we viewed with 
horror anybody who dropped out. We felt this 
was a terrible thing to do. But there are some 
good reasons why it is better to bring people 
home and there is no longer a_ stigma 
attached to our program if a man cannot do 
the job or is in the wrong job. Perhaps an 8 
or 9 per cent attrition rate is what we would 
like to have. 


Senator Carter: Do you have comparative 
figures for other organizations and their rate 
of drop-out? | 


Mr. Bogdasavich: I know that the Peace 
Corps runs 9 to 10 per cent at the present 
time. In the fiscal year they are now about to 
complete they expect it will be 15 per cent. 


Senator Lang: Is there any particular area 
in the world where CUSO is operating that 
produces a higher drop-out rate than other 
areas? : 


Father Gardiner: The Caribbean is the | 
highest. | 


Mr. Bogdasavich: They are they guilty 
party for our increase from 5 per cent to 9! 
per cent. 


Senator Lang: Is there a reason for this? 


Father Gardiner: Well, there are various 
reasons. I think aside from the general rea- 
sons there are particular reasons for this in’ 
the Caribbean. First of all the age limit had: 
been lower. Secondly, due to the level of 
qualifications—and at this stage I do not par- 
ticularly want to get into the question of 
qualifications—people finish technical schoo! 
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with just two years of training and with no 
experience. We brought these people down 
more or less as an experiment and put them 
into high schools in various places and they 
found they had difficulties. If they had been 
involved in a technical job, they would have 


survived. Then there was difficulty in one- 


area with the so-called unrest or black 
power. When a number of young people start 
leaving a place, it is easy for the other young 
people to leave as well. The combination may 
be selection, orientation, but the place itself 
was the difficulty in that particular area. I 
attended a conference there for three days on 
this subject of drop-outs and to consider 
whether we were going to continue. The con- 
clusions were that some of the people who 
had left had good reasons for leaving at the 
time. But the climate itself changed and there 
was a return to stability and this is where the 
question of replacement comes in. There were 
replacements found for this area whose orien- 
tation has changed completely to meet the 
_ needs of the area for the first time. I think we 
_ have improved on it. The year before we had 
89 people, most of them young and inex- 
_ perienced teachers. Now it is very difficult to 
_ support 89 young people without more profes- 
sionals in the group. This year the average 
age went up from 22 to 24 and the people 
concerned had more experience. 


| Senator Grosart: Are you running into the 

. problem of sympathy drop-outs? I am refer- 

ring now to people looking at the problem 

from the point of view expressed in part 2 

here of those who would say “I am going 
activist.” 


_ Mr. Sallery: We have a few examples of 
| that. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: But they are very, very 
few. We have experimented in this program. 
_ We took people who could be called political 
_ activists into the program if they also had 
_ other qualifications. We felt that taking them 
into the program would serve a useful pur- 
pose, although it is impossible to draw up 
firm conclusions about this. Many of them felt 
early on in the program that as concerned as 
they may be, they would have to direct their 
concern more properly when they got home. 
It is all right for a Canadian citizen to speak 
rs in his own country about what he thinks 
& @ may be doing wrong, but it is not all right 


r them to speak in such a fashion in anoth- 
er country. The vast majority of them have 
| a to realize this. 


| 
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Senator Cameron: You say the average age 
is now 24 whereas previously it was 22. What 
is the lowest age at which you take them? 


Father Gardiner: About 19. 


Senator Cameron: Do you think there is a 
case for raising it substantially? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Yes. Frankly, the Carib- 
bean program because of its proximity to us 
made us feel that we knew the area well. 
That was the situation when we started there. 
We felt it was a known factor and that we 
could send some of our weaker candidates 
there. We were inclined too regard it as the 
sunny part of the world. We know better 
now. The average age of those in our Latin 
American Program this year is 31. 


The Chairman: Has it gone through the 
same performance? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Never quite as bad. But 
these are our two weakest regions in terms of 
attrition rate. We were just too sure of our- 
selves, too certain it was an easy area to work 
in. 

Senator Carter: In your new reorganization 
program you are going to require workers far 
more highly qualified and with higher techni- 
cal skills and you are not going to find them 
in that age group. You will have to go to a 
higher one. Now coming back to the pessimis- 
tic note which I think I detected in your brief, 
is that pessimism due to your feeling that you 
might not be able to get the kind of workers 
you want, or, if you do get them, that the 
conditions in the Caribbean are changing for 
this type of work for Canada and for CUSO 
and that the future is still not there? 


Father Gardiner: We did not mean to be 
pessimistic. We were simply trying to be real- 
istic. The idea was before that if 80 people 
were requested for the Caribbean and were 
placed there, we expected them to fit in. But 
now looking for specialized technical people, 
it is a different matter. We realize that 
recruiting such people wasn’t as easy as we 
could have wished. Of course if somebody is 
leaving university, and the unemployment 
situation in Canada being as it is today, it 
may be possible to attract such people from 
the university. But when we get to the more 
technical people, people with young children 
where there is a question of housing, and a 
question of salaries and living accommoda- 
tion, it is another matter. Then if we get 
people with experience, they go into assign- 
ments that are not exactly like what they did 
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before and for a few years the frustration 
factor may be greater. It is a question of 
finding the right type of person to fit into our 
philosophy, to fit in with our policies and the 
policies or the host countries. 


Senaior Grosart: Are you finding that job 
experience is really more important to those 
countries than academic qualifications? 


Mr. Sallery: We are. People who have had 
experience are certainly much more valuable, 
but there are still these criteria on the part of 
government which makes it necessary for 
them to have something on paper. They must 
be able to show a degree. 


Senator Grosart: Are you limiting your 
recruitment to people who have degrees? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: No, about 30 per cent of 
the people abroad with our program do not 
have a university degree. Many governments 
of these newly independent countries at the 
beginning of the decade, in 1961, were very 
much interested in getting nothing but 
Ph.D.’s. But when we started the program at 
that time there were many who said that 
what we should send abroad were good 
Canadian farmers in many instances. Now we 
are beginning to get Canadian farmers and 
there is a tendency to move away from the 
Ph.D.’s in the developmental process because 
it is felt that there is a need for a more 
down-to-earth approach. More people doing 
that studying and making recommendations. 


I would like to comment for a moment on 
the problem we are having about getting 
better people for the positions we have now. 
This explains the situation as we have 
described it in our brief. It may be that we 
will have to attempt to pay a somewhat 
higher salary if we want to get these people 
and I would like to read into the record our 
actual rationale so far as_ salaries are 
concerned. 


The Chairman: Do you agree, honourable 
senators, that this should be done? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: The rationale for our 
salaries is really basically this. We have said: 


A high proportion of the all too scarce 
capital available for development is going 
to maintain the personnel of donor agen- 
cies at the level to which they are accus- 
tomed at home. Not only is this a serious 
drain on a scarce resource, but it also 
forces on the recipient countries the allo- 
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cation of money on inappropriate priori- 
ties. CUSO’s policy of approximate coun- 
terpart salaries for this personnel must 
be understood in this light and it is one 
of the features which distinguishes us 
from many other manpower resource 
agencies. 


That is our official statement, and what it 
really means is, for example, when I worked 
abroad I lived in housing far finer than I 
could afford to live in in Canada. There seems 
to have been a psychology among donors that 
if you are going into the manpower field in 
aid, you are really doing people a great 
favour and you want to expect the best. This 
is a very bad thing, not only with some 
people being very much overpaid who go 
abroad, but it is also forcing recipient coun- 
tries to provide housing and facilities which 
they really cannot afford to provide. 


I could give you a most specific example of 
the two extremes, and neither is what has to 
be or should be. I lived at University Col- 
lege, Dar-Es-Salaam. I was a criminal law tu- 
tor. Our housing was truly magnificient. The 
Chinese were building a textile mill three 
miles down the road from us, called “The 
Friendship Mill.” About 300 workers came 
over and they built their own housing out of 
crating material that had been used to trans- 
port the machinery. Although I had many 
people over there say to me, “I am _ not 
impressed by having any particular group of 
people in the world trying to tell me in my: 
country how to do things,” nevertheless many 
of the citizens of the country I was in were 
terribly impressed that these people the 
Chinese would come in in that way. Now, 
these are the two extremes, but I think this 
gives you an idea of what our rationale is. 


Senator Grosart: And they did not have | 
native servants? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Well, on occasion they 
did. When I went abroad I decided I would 
not have servants. 


Senator Grosart: but I mean the: 


Chinese did not. 


No, 


Mr. Bogdasavich: No, the Chinese did not, 
but I am not sure if it was for the right! 
reasons! The Chinese did have a lot of dif-' 
ficulty in relating with the people. I would: 
say that when I went abroad I was absolutely ’ 
certain this was a terrible thing to do, to have 
servants. I made it clear that I would not.) 
Within three weeks it was known throughout! 


t 
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all the villages around the university that I 
did not want to have an African in my house, 
and that was the reason why I did not have a 
servant. I can assure you, senators, that my 
house was full of servants after that. 


The Chairman: Might I ask you two person- 
al questions? Number one: What age were 
you. Number two: Were you married? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: I was single, and I was 
25: 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Senator Grosart: The same thing happened 
with our immigration program. I can remem- 
ber when the Jamaican government arranged 
for the Canadian government to admit 500 
Jamaicans as domestic servants, and I hap- 
pened to be down there at a conference and 
the first statement made was, “Under Canadi- 
an immigration laws you have to be a domes- 
tic to get into Canada.” 


Senator Cameron: If you are going to raise 
the maturity level of your CUSO workers to, 
say, 27, 28, 30, will you not inevitably be put 
in a position where you will have to make a 
dual salary arranged to get them—in other 
words, pay the local salary rate, but let them 
build a reserve, again for reasons these 
people are probably married, they have insur- 
ance policies and mortgages on houses, and so 
on? Do you see any problem in doing this, 


_ apart from the one of getting more money to 


do it? 


Senator Lang: Particularly the income tax 
problem. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Yes, that is going to be 
their problem. There are a variety of ways 
this can be done, and one of the ways is that 
which you have suggested. This has been the 
policy of some programs. For example, the 
United States Peace Corps puts $75 a month 
into an American bank account for each of 
their individuals. We have not had that kind 
of money. That is one way of doing it. Cer- 
tainly, no matter which way we choose to do 
it, we would have to keep a very close eye on 
the exact amount of money we were putting 
into the hands of our people overseas while 
they were over there. 


We have never been, for the last three or 
four years, particularly proud of the fact that 
€ work for a very low salary in many 
instances. It is not that kind of “service” idea. 
It is much more related to the statement 
which I made and, frankly, it is possible that 
will have to try and find more money. 


r 
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Senator Carter: I have four other questions. 
You have been very frank in your criticisms 
of CUSO programs, and of Canadian pro- 
grams generally. One of the criticisms is that 
of the delay resulting from too much studies. 
Who is responsible for all these studies? Why 
cannot we get on with the job? Where does 
that responsibility lie? 


Senator Grosart: Incidentally, that was a 
reference, I take it, to CIDA, rather than to 
CUSO. 


The Chairman: There is a specific reference 
in the brief. 


Senator Grosart: I think it was to CIDA. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: I think there is a particu- 
lar answer and a general answer to that ques- 
tion, and I will ask Father Gardiner to answer 
particularly and I will try and make some 
comments on the general. 


The Chairman: For the benefit of the com- 
mittee it is on page 14 of the brief. 


Father Gardiner: I am reporting rather 
than interpreting. I met with a number of 
government officials on some of the islands 
and in Guyana, and everyone—Would you 
repeat the specific question? 


Senator Grosart: Too many studies. 


Senator Carter: Too much time is being 
wasted in studies. 


Senator Grosart: It is the third paragraph 
on page 138. 


Father Gardiner: The ministries in three 
different places, to give you three different 
examples, told me they wanted to meet with 
me and they wanted it brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate committee that there is 
waste of manpower on their side in adminis- 
trative work in the aid program; that they 
had men tied up doing administrative work 
and trying to detail projects they are not 
ready for at the time. There is a lot of study 
going on. I am not getting into feasibility 
studies, but they say there is a lot of study 
going on and too much study on certain proj- 
ects, before there is approval. They say that 
projects are too slow in becoming established 
realities; that there is too long a period 
between the planning stage and the project 
completion. It is explained to them that it is 
new, and that we have to have more detail. 


Senator Carter: I want to know who is 
responsible for these studies. Who decides 
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that studies must be carried out before we 
ean get on with the job? 


Father Gardiner: I am staying with the 
particular. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: I shall try to stay with 
the general here without pinpointing one par- 
ticular agency. I think it is a phenomenon in 
the development field that almost every 
agency, whether it is concerned with a bilat- 
eral program or a multilateral program—and 
some of the U.N. agencies are more guilty of 
this than others—favours doing feasibility 
studies These are not even requirements 
against a specific project. It is just that there 
is an enormous number of studies done in the 
general areas, and sometimes these studies will 
appear in the form of a four-day confer- 
ence for which many people on both the 
donor and recipient sides spend six months 
preparing, and nothing concrete comes out of 
it. There is a great deal of that. 


I think the key here ideally is that there 
ought to be a high degree of decentralization 
of any donor aid program. That means that if 
you have a government aid agency it ought in 
the first instance to have considerable autono- 
my itself to carry out certain programs. iba 
that agency requires that everything in 
respect of every kind of commitment be done 
from its location in the donor country, it is 
probably not exercising enough delegation 
to the field. It must establish field offices and 
programs such as those which, for example, 
our own CIDA operation is attempting to do 
now. It is not good enough to establish offices 
if you are not going to pass along the max- 
imum amount of authority and autonomy. 
There has got to be a lot more commitment 
authority on the part of people who are right 
there on the scene. 


Secondly, is a complaint that we have 
heard throughout all the regions—is that 
where such local commitment ends you have 
to refer back again to the home donor agency 
with considerable delay. For example, if you 
do not allow a commitment of any person in 
any aid program to exceed $100,000 without 
checking at home, and you send a team from 
your aid agency to study it, then that team 
ought to be given the maximum amount of 
autonomy. Recipient governments have com- 
plained many times of teams being sent out to 
do a study but not being able to commit 
anything. They have to refer the whole busi- 
ness back to their own national office, and it 
has to fall into their timetable of when it can 
be studied, and so on. 
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So, the key thing, I think, is that there has 
to be a certain amount of autonomy given to 
your donor agencies, and then there must be 
a maximum amount of decentralization 
within the agency itself. 


Senator Grosart: What is the time lag 
between request and response in your own 
agency? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: It could be anywhere 
from two to nine months. It depends upon 
when they get their requests in. 


Senator Grosari: In other words, it depends 
upon where they meet the red tape? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Yes. Normally we would 
tell them that if they want to get people from 
us at the end of July, 1970 they have to have 
their requests in by January 1, 1970. That 
should be the maximum time of delay. 


Senator Grosart: 
mechanism? 


What is your response 


Mr. Bogdasavich: This would be a matter 
of placement, I guess. 


Senator Grosart: I am asking about the 
decision as to whether you say yes or no toa 
request. 


Mr. Sallery: We would generally entertain 
any requests that we receive, knowing, of 
course, the capabilities that we have in 
Canada. If we get, as we did last year, a 
request for 20 air traffic engineers from Tan- 
zania then we know we cannot get that kind 
of personnel so we try to turn off the request 
at the source. 


Senator Grosart: Your response may be: 
No, but I am inquiring as to the nature of the 
mechanism... 


Mr. Sallery: The field staff officer in the. 
country generally knows what kind of person | 
will be available. | 


Senator Cameron: Just a minute now. We. 
are talking about maximum decentralization 
and maximum autonomy, but here we get 
into the area of governments of other coun- 
tries coming into the picture, and this makes) 
for a great multiplicity of organizations. What 
is the machinery on the part of the host, 
government for co-ordinating and channeling’ 
these activities so that they know and can) 
say: “Well look, so and so is in that field, and 
you stay out of it’. It is this kind of co-ordi- 
nation of organization that I am wondering 
about. 
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Mr. Bogdasavich: Would you like us to 
answer in respect of the Caribbean region, or 
generally? 


The Chairman: I think you should answer 
in respect of the Caribbean. 


Father Gardiner: I will take Guyana as an 
example first. In Guyana everything is co- 
ordinated through the Economic Development 
and Planning Department. 


Senator Cameron: That is a department of 
the Guyanese Government? 


Father Gardiner: Yes. All candidates are 
channeled through my office. When they are 
approved they go to that body. They approve 
of all of these candidates first, and then they 
are distributed to the Ministry of Education, 
the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Agriculture. In Jamaica they are co-ordinated 
through the Ministry of Finance—everything 
is channeled through there, and then sent to 
the Ministry of Education or the Ministry of 
Health. In Trinidad it is the same. In some of 
the smaller islands we may have had some 
difficulty because of the lack of co-ordination 
of the volunteer agencies, but this is how our 
submissions are channeled. They are chan- 
neled through their ministries. 


Senator Cameron: So if there is duplication 
then it is the fault of the planning depart- 


ment of the local government? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: That is right. 


Mr. Sallery: Are you talking about the 
Placement of technical personnel? 


Senator Cameron: Yes, I am thinking of the 
various agencies, CUSO being one. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: The fault lies a little bit 


on both sides, but it is primarily with them. 
When we began to work with individual gov- 


_ernments in the Caribbean area and else- 


where in the early 1960’s we were dealing 
with each ministry, and sometimes with each 
division, and that was a lot of people to deal 
with. The situation now is very much as you 
have described. What we need is for an 
“establishment division” to play a co-ordinat- 
ing role; to take on that responsibility. 


In terms of our own program we have a 
field director in each country. In the case of 
te Caribbean we have an area director, on 

p of all these country directors, who also 
live out there. They may receive long before 
uary 1, 1970 a large number of requests 
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from the governments in their region. Two or 
three months before Jan. 1st most of those 
requests will be vetted by our field staff coor- 
dinated through the area director. That hap- 
pens long before the final list comes up to us. 
That entire process is going on one to two 
months before we get the lists in Ottawa. All 
of those decisions have been made entirely by 
our field staff. 


So, they are measuring what we are basi- 
cally going to do, and they have information 
about the availability of manpower in 
Canada. 


Senator Cameron: What liaison machinery 
is there as between the different agencies? 
What liaison is there between your agency 
and a British agency or an American agency 
that is working in the field? 


Father Gardiner: In most of the regions we 
meet with them and go over the placement 
requests. They get our lists, and we get theirs. 
This is the only co-ordination that we have 
with them. 


To give you an example, we had to phase 
out of one island because the administrative 
costs were too much, but another agency was 
able to place people there at less cost to the 
island. Sometimes it is a case of personnel 
that can fit into the job much better than our 
people can. For instance, with the British 
system of education, the type of people who 
are familiar with it. 


So, there is a certain amount of co-ordina- 
tion at that level. We engage in the same 
procedure with the Peace Corps and with 
V.S.0 But, again, when specific requests 
come to us we have to look at them, and in 
some cases we have to say no. 


However, there is a large number of agen- 
cies in the islands in respect of which there is 
no real co-ordination at all. And there are 
many agencies from Canada all working in a 
particular island, with no co-ordination at all 
among themselves. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: At the more senior man- 
power levels there have been suggestions that 
the United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP) might play this co-ordinating role in 
each region. At our own level the furthest we 
have reached in this regard so far is in East 
Africa where we recommended that the gov- 
ernment earmark one of their men to have 
complete responsibility for co-ordinating the 
activities of our kinds of agencies. He acts as 
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chairman of a regularly constituted meeting 
at which every agency of our kind sits down 
and compares notes, and gets instructions 
from the government. This has been working 
reasonably well in the area where it has been 
tried. 


The Chairman: It seems to make very good 
sense. 


Senator Carter; You mention in your brief 
that there is a growing distrust of whiteness 
generally and evidence of the trust in 
Canada, which has been excellent previously, 
deteriorating. Is this deterioration of trust in 
Canada part of the general picture of this 
growing distrust of whiteness, or are there 
special reasons why it is applied to Canada? 


The Chairman: I think that question has 
been answered, certainly in part, but I would 
address it to Mr. Sallery. 


Mr. Sallery: In the view of many people the 
history of whiteness has not been a very 
happy one in the West Indies. That is a gen- 
eral statement about whiteness. They refuse 
to deal with, or view with suspicion Ameri- 
cans, Canadians, British, and so on. I have 
noticed that there is a considerable increase 
in the news media, both underground and the 
popular press, with specific reference to 
Canadians. In my opinion this is due to the 
increased Canadian business interests and 
tourists in the Caribbean area. 


Senator Carier: Just what do they pinpoint 
for Canada? 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, I under- 
stand that the witness has specific examples 
of this. With the consent of the committee, I 
would distribute these. 


Senator Carter: Could we take them as 
read and go to the next question? 


Senator Cameron: Would you put them on 
the record? 


The Chairman: It would be unwise to do 
that until we have seen them. 


Senator Grosart: I suggest it be left to the 
discretion of the chairman. 


Mr. Sallery: I have a collection of newspa- 
per clippings which I will make available. 


The Chairman: There will be full distribu- 
tion of these documents to the committee. 


Senator Grosari: Although they are going 
to be distributed, could you answer Senator 
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Carter’s question: Are there any specific rea- 
sons that you can see from our side for this 
zeroing in on Canadians or why the bloom is 
off for Canada? 


Mr. Sallery: There are specific criticisms of 
Canadian private business attitudes, Canadian 
tourists, some of the banks, the way we do 
business, and so on. That kind of thing is 
becoming much more prevalent. 


Senator Grosart: In other words, the more 
they see of us, the less they like us. 


The Chairman: That happens with the best 
of friends. 


Senator Lang: Did the trouble at Sir 
George Williams University accentuate the 
feelings? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: It has been an issue. 
Mr. Sallery: Yes. 


Senator Carter: I think the implication of 
your answer to the question of Canadian 
companies being good corporate citizens was 
that largely this is up to the local government 
to set the guidelines. This is a crucial prob- 
lem, because it does not apply only to the 
Caribbean, but everywhere in every develop- 
ing country. I would like to hear your reac- 
tion to this: Is there not more involved than 
that, because actually what they are protest- 
ing against and do not like about it is not so. 
much the company or its operation as the 
system of which the company is a visible part 
and the results which this system produces. 
You get a very small class of very high sala- 
ried people, a big mass of people living at the 
subsistence level and no middle class. Every 
enterprise that goes into a developing country 
is going to create that type of situation, with 
all the tensions that arise out of it. 


Is there not something that the companies. 
themselves should do in an endeavour to 
arrive at a philosophy of operation in that 


setting? 


' 
) 

Mr. Sallery: I have nothing against multi-_ 
national corporate involvement. I think that 
any good corporation which has the percep- 
tion to plan on its own would take many of! 
these criticisms into consideration. There are! 
several examples of large oil corporations 
which have done this and worked with the 
governments. In some cases they have turned) 
over ownership to the country concerned with 
a guarantee to return a certain percentage of 
profits. That kind of planning is extremely 


unduly criticized when 
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useful and very helpful to the developing 
countries. 


Senator Cartier: Could you put it in the 
framework of their own enlightened self- 
interest? If these criticisms continue they will 
eventually lose their investment, as was the 
case in the Middle East countries. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: We talk very often of 
investment in “futures” and we should be sure 
that a company is going to give us a future 
return. It is very much in their own enlight- 
ened self-interest. 


When considering our recommendations we 
rejected one which we felt would be imperti- 
nent. It was that the Canadian Government 
ought to take some responsibility for laying 
out guidelines with regard to foreign invest- 
ment. We rejected it as impertinent because 
we do not have enough information to make 


such a proposal. 


One point which might be focused upon is 
in the immediate future is for more formal 
studies of what development planning should 
be. This could be achieved with the use of 
Canadian funds at an international research 
centre, or elsewhere. The whole area is sensi- 
five because people feel they are being 
invited to remove 
some of the passion of argument. 


Senator Macnaughton: I hope my questions 


will not be considered impertinent. I am 
really searching for information from wit- 


nesses who, presumably, have had a great 
deal of experience. In quizzing you we can 
bring out your attitude, which is my purpose. 


_ In the second part of page 18 of your brief 
you indicate that they “feel they are getting 
the short end of the stick”. Then at page 20, 


“it is stated: 


The desire to be as affluent is growing 
and yet this is not easily obtainable. 


I suppose all of us would like to be affluent. 


| § In the last paragraph you speak of radicals 


referring to several businesses such as Alcan, 
the banks, insurance companies, the Distillers 
Corporation and so on, who they say all seem 
to be very profitable and most West Indians 
are not. Is it so extraordinary for private 
Industry to go into developing countries? 
Would there be any development if they had 
mot gone there? Have they not done a good 
deal in educating the officials of the govern- 
Ments who have recently become indepen- 
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dent? What have you to say about that? There 
is the other side of the picture, with company 
towns, company shops and things like that. 


Mr. Sallery: Again I refer to a lot of the 
press clippings that I have, without specifical- 
ly reading any of them into the record. The 
attitude of many West Indians is that this gap 
is still a black-white one. The foreign compa- 
nies, however much they may have contribut- 
ed, do not seem to the average person to be 
contributing to the development of any par- 
ticular island state or mainland state. 


Senator Lang: Could you surmise whether 
this attitude would exist if all the employees 
of a Canadian company, say a bank, in the 
West Indies were black? 


Mr. Sallery: No, I do not think so. 
Senator Grosart: It may work. 


Mr. Sallery: It might. It does not matter 
who is sitting in the front window, it does not 
matter if all the staff are black, white, 
Chinese or anything else. The fact is that they 
are concerned that the money made by the 
corporations is not being put back into their 
own country. We are not able to convince 
them that a lot of money is being put back. I 
wish we could. These people keep telling us 
that these businesses are obviously making a 
profit. It is a question of how much profit. 


Senaior Lang: I am trying to see whether it 
is a question of mixed emotions, whether it is 
economics or one or the other? 


Mr. Bagdasavich: It is both. 


Senator Macnaughton: The same could be 
said about the people of this country, the 
United States or many other countries. 


Mr. 
that. 


Senator Carter: Does it not go deeper than 
that? Does it not go so deep that it creates in 
these people the idea that they are doomed to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
because there is no possibility of developing 
industries requiring technical skills, to enable 
them to compete with the developed coun- 
tries? Therefore, they are forever confined to 
the menial level. That is what I read in your 
brief. 

Mr. Sallery: I certainly would not want to 
make a statement like that. 


Sallery: Senator, people are saying 


Senator Lang: Ask the senator to speak for 
his own province. 
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Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): My only 
question is really supplementary to that. First 
of all let me say that I have watched CUSO 
from the time Dr. Leddy, and I believe others, 
started it. I do not think there is any organi- 
zation in this field in Canada that has a better 
record than the CUSO volunteers have had. 


Senator Lang: Hear, hear. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): From its 
history and the way it operates, I am very 
impressed, as I am sure we all are, with the 
idealism and also the factual information that 
has emanated, not only from the evidence but 
also from the brief. This same question has 
been discussed here at some length. In other 
parts of the Commonwealth they are talking 
about the need for pools of capital and out- 
side investment to come in and develop. I am 
wondering whether the criticism is mainly 
from the press, whether it is the normal press 
or the underground press, and whether too 
much attention is being paid to that, or 
whether you think it comes from government 
itself. In other words, what is the official atti- 
tude as opposed to the attitude expressed in 
the press about Canadian domination, foreign 
domination, too much coming out in the way 
of profit and not enough participation? 


Mr. Bogdasavich: It is very difficult for us 
to speak for these governments. If they make 
public statements, I think they will be cau- 
tious. If you meet them as individuals they 
might be more critical. That is all I can say. 


Mr. Sallery: I would feel much more unsure 
of pressing this kind of thing if I did not at 
least have some dialogue with government 
officials. Even if they are not willing to have 
me or themselves put their name to it, infor- 
mally a lot can still be done. For various 
reasons, this is directly at a governmental 
level. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: Referring to the criti- 
cisms, I should like to underscore that we 
should not only be concerned about the possi- 
bility that, in their view, unfair profits are 
being taken out, but we should explore what 
may in fact be at the heart of the problem, 
namely the manner in which the profits are 
ploughed back into that country by the pri- 
vate sector, how they relate that investment 
to development plans that the govern- 
ment itself is putting forward. This may be a 
major area of friction, and it may be that in 
some countries an undue profit is not actually 
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taken out. It is the manner in which the funds 
are reinvested in relation to he development 
plan in every sector. 


Senator Macnaughton: Senator Connolly 
more or less summarized that paragraph. I 
should like to point out, however, that in 
Barbados, for example, very good tax incen- 
tives are offered to go there and create indus- 
try, for obvious reasons. Many industries are 
increasingly employing more and more local 
people as they become qualified technically, 
administratively and otherwise. That also 
applies in Nassau. 


Mr. Sallery: Could I just respond to that? 
In the New York Times last weekend there 
was an advertisement by the Barbados 
Export Corporation soliciting private corpora- 
tions to go to Barbados. The advertisement 
referred to “cheap labour”. That may be true; 
labour costs are low; but there has already 
been a lot of reaction from people who say 
that one cannot advertise for western compa- 
nies to go to Caribbean states because there is 
cheaper labour. 


Senator Macnaughton: I certainly do not 
disagree with that, but on the other hand you 
do not need a fur coat or a winter coat down 
there, and because of the cost of living and 
other things it is cheaper. 


Mr. Sallery: I am concerned about the reac- 
tion of people who see this kind of thing. 


Senator Macnaughton: In Nassau it is gov- 
ernment policy that a new company cannot 
bring in a white person to work, even a 
secretary, unless the local labour market has 
first been cleared. That may or may not be 
right. In one sense, of course, it is right. In 
another sense it holds up development. 


On page 21 of the brief you say that the 
islands cannot compete with the great indus- 
trial democracies of North America and so on. 
Is there any reason why they should? What I 
should like to find out from you gentlemen is 
what type of, say, private Canadian industry 
should go down there with their money and 
try to develop for the benefit of themselves 


and the local people? Obviously there is no — 


sense starting a textile or coal industry if 
they haven’t got any. 


Mr. Sallery: That is the kind of question I 


think would be much more appropriate to the 
West Indians, themselves. There are available 
resources, such as bauxite and other minerals 
and capability of fruit production. I do not 
want to get into bananas. 
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Senator Macnaughton: We had that last 
week. 


Senator Cameron: And sand and water. 


Senator Macnaughton: And sex which you 
left out. In regard to tourism there is a state- 
ment on page 24 of the brief: 


...the question which seems more rele- 
vant is, whose growth and/or at what 
price—it is a political-sociological consid- 
eration rather than just an economic one. 
Would you say that all tourism has been bad? 


Mr. Sallery: No. 


Senator Macnaughton: Would you say there 
is any good part to it? 


Mr. Sallery: Yes, I would. 


Senator Macnaughton: You know of the 


development in the various islands—we can 


cite Barbados as another example—as to the 


_ giving of employment, the making of money 


for the local people, the training that is given 
in the hotel industry, which in turn can react 
all the way through and up and down the 
scale and the need to provide local things for 
the hotel system. 


Mr. Sallery: Yes. 


Senator Macnaughion: I am trying to bring 


out the other side. 


Mr. Sallery: I don’t have any question 
about that. What we are trying to do is relate 
the facts that there are questions existing 
with regard to tremendous losses. If the 
islands develop on the basis of tourism and 


_ have a tremendous influx of people from the 
| western world there are some prices which 
_ have to be paid and there still is a dialogue as 

to whether or not they want to pay that price. 


Senator Macnaughton: That is a matter for 


them, but I do not think we should be con- 
_demned in regard to that. 


Mr. Bogdasavich: It is also true that human 
dignity has to be a consideration when you 
are giving an image to an area and I think 
some of it is sociological, such as emphasizing 


the notion that a lot of black people are very 


| 


ia 


‘rhythmic. This is not what the black people 
| in the area see themselves as today. A lot of 


the problem is the image, but one of the other 
difficulties, and I think you have already 
noted that in your hearings, is that the local 


agricultural sector has not been related to the 
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tourist industry. If you go into a shop in any 
of these countries you will find that the vege- 
tables are brought in from Florida. In our 
conversations with the foreign managers of 
tourist industries, we find that they are often 
not showing very much interest in linking 
that agricultural sector to the tourist trade. 
They should be showing a great interest. 


Senator Macnaughton: That is primarily a 
planning development for the local govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Sallery: We can help by being sensitive 
to the issue. 


Senator Grosart: For the sake of the record, 
could I ask the witnesses, if in the last line 
the word “made” should not be “paid’’? I 
think it is a typographical error. 


The Chairman: Could we clarify this one 
point. On page 24 of the last line of the brief 
it reads “made’’. It quite obviously should be 
“paid”. 


Senator Macnaughton: On page 25, you 
refer to West Indianism. Some of us know the 
difficulties that they ran into when trying to 
set up their confederation or federation, 
whatever the correct term is. Have you any- 
thing to say in regard to that...Trinidad 
versus Jamaica? 


Mr. Sallery: Yes, I have. Other than what 
has been said here I think there is a move on 
the political level and economic levels for a 
new Caribbean unity of some kind. It is 
mainly because they have felt that it is very 
difficult to get from Canada or America or 
any place else, on a bilateral basis, the kind of 
things they have asked for over the past three 
or four years. They felt that a united voice 
would be much more substantially heard. 


Senator Grosari: Could I ask a supplemen- 
tary here? Have you any information on the 
restriction of labour mobility between Jamai- 
ca and Trinidad? 


Mr. Sallery: I do not have the statistics 
here. 


Senator Cameron: Between Haiti and 


Nassau. 


Mr. Sallery: There is a major request from 
Guyana soliciting any trained population 
surpluses. 


The Chairman: That is a very germane 
point. 


Te Oe 


Mr. Bogdasavich: The strongest criticism 
that we are hearing about the question of 
West Indianism is criticism directed at their 
own leadership by their own people. Would 
you agree with that? 


Mr. Sallery: Yes. 


Senator Macnaughion: I would now like to 
refer to page 26, “are we really being of 
assistance.” There is a great deal about frus- 
tration and hostility and all the rest of it. You 
then go on to say, “Fortunately, this is not the 
viewpoint of all—but it is our belief that 
Canadians could do far more to improve their 
effectiveness of assistance, in whatever form.” 
Then there is the extract that we have 
already put on the record. On page 27 you go 
on to give various quotes from local newspa- 
pers, such as “Count First the National Cost’, 
“Closing Gap of Colonial Past’, “Growing 
Frustration with U.K. in Caribbean” and 
“Dependency Unchanged Since Independ- 
ence”’. All of this adds up to quite an indict- 
ment in one way. I suppose criticism never 
hurts, especially if it is intended to be con- 
structive, but isn’t it a little one-sided there? I 
know quite a few of the local politicians and 
some rather prominent ones in the various 
islands and they are using the local press in 
slogans as some of our American politicians 
may do. 


Mr. Sallery: Maybe you have misunder- 
stood our intent. We are trying to present 
some of the concerns which are not often 
heard. I think there are some very good rela- 
tionships. My concern is that criticism is 
becoming more frequent. 


Senator Macnaughton: This is the purpose 
of my question, to get your reaction. I know 
you are concerned, otherwise you would not 
put it in here, and on that score the question 
has been raised. What about the effect of the 
Sir George Williams University affair? Have 
you anything concrete or constructive to say 
about that—the effect of it down there? 


Mr. Sallery: I think 
reaction. 


it was)’ a™ mixed 


Senator Macnaughton: Do they understand 
it? 

Mr. Sallery: I think everyone tries to 
understand it in his own way. When Gover- 
nor General Michener was there just after it 
happened he was banned and barred from 
U.W.I. in Trinidad. That certainly was part of 
the reaction. News publications in the 
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ABENG magazine suggested that Canada 
makes enough money to buy several comput- 
ers out of the profits it makes in bauxite. 
That was certainly a reaction. 


Senator Macnaughton: Let’s put it this way, 
on page 26, in reference to Canadian compa- 
nies operating in the region, your brief con- 
clusion of being a “‘good corporate citizen and 
paying taxes... is not enough. Canadians, 


including private corporations, must get 
involved in more positive kinds of develop- 
mental activities...” In a general way you 


have answered it, I admit, but could you be 
more specific? 


Mr. Sallery: As to what kind of develop- 
ment we could do? 


Senator Macnaughton: Yes. 


Mr. Sallery: I think I could name a few, 
yes. I suggest that you also hear many of the 
West Indians. Those who have been working 
for several years for this kind of thing—for 
example, extensive management training of 
local personnel. Also putting profits, which 
are left, back into the sectors, which are 
asked for by the government, as opposed to 
other sectors which are not as helpful for 
overall development. 


Senator Macnaughton: That is all right in 
principle, I admit, but have you anything 
positive? For example, take the Government 
of Barbados, which I think is reasonably 
capable and certainly it is a totally black’ 
government, is it not, now. They seem to do a 
pretty good job, on the industrial scene, on 
the financial scene, on the general develop- 
ment scene and on the democratic scene. 
They have a pretty good government with a 
very high content of ideas, and what not. Are | 
you saying that we just take 5 per cent of the 
Alcoa Corporation profit and hand it over 
to the government and say “here it is, develop) 
your island’? Have you got something def-| 


inite? 


Mr. Sallery: I would not want to make that | 
kind of recommendation, because I do not 
think we have paid enough heed, listened: 
enough, to what the West Indians have been 
asking themselves. If you are speaking oni 
palliatives or a policy or a solution to this. 
kind of thing, one thing I would suggest is 
that what we are doing now is not sufficient. 


Senator Macnaughicn: That applies gener- 
ally, I guess. 
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Mr. Bogdasavich: For example, there are a 
series of newspaper articles coming from 
Guyana around the insurance companies, on 
what they are doing with their profits in 
Guyana. One of the really outstanding local 
businessmen involved in insurance has 
said “of course, we would like to, and wish to 
be part and parcel of the development process 
of Guyana, and we would like to do it the 
way the government is indicating’ but he 


‘himself said “of course, you must bear in 


Mind that the national offices are not any- 


where near Guyana, they are in North 
America, and we have to do whatever they 
determine, whether they are going to let us 
use profits in the way you have indicated in 
your development plan.” I guess we cannot be 
any more or less vague than that. 


Senator Robichaud: Being guided by the 
clock, I will limit myself to one question only, 
and will go to the last page, or the one before 
the last page, Appendix 1, page 28. I notice 
that this subject has been touched on briefly, 


_ but I would like further comments. On the 


_ number of CUSO presently in the Caribbean, 


I notice, that since 1964 it has been going on 


_ the increase, but in 1969 there was a drop of 
_ 30 per cent in general, while in some coun- 


SSS eee 


the host government, 


tries like Grenada for example it dropped 
from 4 to none. In Guyana, it dropped from 
17 to 9 which is a drop of 50 per cent. In 
Trinidad it dropped from 7 to 3, which is over 
50 per cent and in the Barbados it dropped 


from 13 to 7, which is almost 30 per cent. 


Now, what is the main reason for this drop or 
decrease in the number of personnel? Is it 
due to the limited number of requests from 


or to the limited 


_mumber of funds available, or what is the 


reason? 


Father Gardiner: There is a number of rea- 
Sons for the drop. We had too many the year 
before. I think we did not have the proper 


_ investigation in the field of placement, and 


we did not have the field staff to go through 
the area and make an evaluation. We were 
making placements from Ottawa, for many of 
their requests. 

Since then we have put staff in the field— 
More field officers—who meet with the gov- 


@rnments to go over with them what they 


Want, and who look at the jobs, and find out 
what other agencies are doing in regard to 
certain jobs, that we were not doing well. We 
have been able to take our people out of 


| those positions or do not place them. 
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Senator Grosart: Are you not concerned 
that you are phasing out of small countries, in 
favour of large countries down there? 


Father Gardiner: I am concerned. Yes, Iam 
concerned about phasing out in certain places, 
but with the programs we have in the ten 
islands, with the limited resources we have, 


we just cannot spread ourselves out 
sufficiently. 


Senator Grosart: Are you not in danger of 
doing exactly the same thing as you are criti- 
cizing in the big corporations—you are going 
where the going is good. You are going out of 
Dominica, Grand Cayman, Grenada, Montser- 
rat. Are you not doing the same thing as you 
say the big corporation is doing—taking the 
easy way? 


Father Gardiner: Grenada—we did not get 
any requests from Grenada. 


Senator Grosart: But you say you are phas- 
ing out of Grenada. 


Father Gardiner: We have not closed the 
door on negotiations, but we have not 
received any requests from them. In Domini- 
ca, our experience has been that of receiving 
requests for only one or two, and we could 
not continue to go there. 


Senator Grosart: So it is not correct to say 
that you are phasing out. “Phasing out” means 
you are finished. Are you phasing out for 
good and saying you are through with them? 


Father Gardiner: Phasing out... 


Senator Grosart: Are you saying you are 
phasing out completely, are you saying you 
are through with Dominica, that you are 
through with Grand Cayman. 


Father Gardiner: There is a staff officer 
going to Dominica next month. 


Senator Grosart: So you are not phasing 
out, you are temporarily withdrawing? 


Father Gardiner: Yes. 
Senator Grosart: That is good. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, it is 
now 12.30. I would like to make a rather 
special remark here this morning. I think that 
the competence of your brief has only been 
equalled by the competence of your respec- 
tive performances here this morning. It has 
been first rate all the way. 
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The second comment I would like to make enthusiasm about CUSO and, as has been said 
is that it has been very rewarding to see the previously by other senators, this is an organ- 
interest of your staff and have them here this ization of which Canada can be duly proud. 
morning. I think it is indicative of the The committee adjourned. 
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PART. 


HISTORY OF CUSO IN CARIBBEAN 
The founding of CUSO, followed two 


_ already-established Canadian volunteer assist- 


| ance programmes—Canadian Overseas Volun- 


teers (COV) and Canadian Voluntary Com- 
monwealth Service (CVCS). 


Canadian Overseas Volunteers, based in 
Toronto and with a second committee in 
Québec, sent volunteers on one year assign- 
ments to Asia, Ceylon and Sarawak in 1961 
and in 1962. At the same time, the idea of 
another volunteer assistance program, but in 


~ Commonwealth countries, was being pursued 
| by an Englishman teaching in Canada, Guy 
Arnold. Originally, it was intended that the 


CVCS programme would include other Com- 


_ Monwealth countries, but all of its activities 
_ Were actually confined to the Caribbean area. 


Certain factors distinguished CVCS from 
COV. Arnold was concerned about developing 
Programmes for both short term summer ser- 


_ vice and one year service. He was also inter- 


ested in arranging for West Indian youth to 
Come to Ontario during the summer months 
as campers. CVCS programmes were not con- 


_ fined to university graduates and undergradu- 


ates, but also comprised recent high school 
students. 
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tries. The President of the university and the 
Students’ Council lent their support and the 
committee became known as the “President’s 
Committee on Overseas Service”. 

On March 20, 1961, the UNESCO Commis- 
sion convened a meeting at the request of 
several individuals and organizations to dis- 
cuss the possibility of establishing a national, 
non-denominational organization for overseas 
service. In addition to representatives from 
COV and the UBC Committee, there were. 
also representatives or observers from the 
External Aid Office and several university- 
oriented organizations. 

As a result of this and subsequent meet- 
ings, it was decided to draft a constitution for 
a national organization which would provide 
for a strong, national executive committee 
and a national staff operating through its’ 
chief administrative officer, the Executive 
Secretary. In June, 1961, the annual meeting 
of the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities and Colleges (NCCUC) was held 
on the campus of McGill University in Mont- 
real and on June 6th, a special meeting was 
held under the chairmanship of Dr. J. Francis 
Leddy, President of the UNESCO Commis- 
sion. This meeting was attended by represen- 
tatives of twenty-one Canadian universities 
and twenty-two organizations with interests 
related to overseas service. After considerable 
discussion, the draft constitution was adopted 
and CUSO came into being as a national 
organization. 
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Canadian Overseas Volunteers, a founding 
member of CUSO, ceased to exist as a sepa- 
rate organization after its volunteers were 
sent to Asia in the summer of 1962. CUSO 
became fully operative in the Caribbean in 
1964. CVCS, though not a founding member 
of CUSO, became a member organization in 
1963 and also ceased to exist as a separate 
organization after the completion of its pro- 
gramme in 1964. 

That year CUSO applied its own program- 
ming principles to its new responsibilities in 
the Caribbean by insisting on local salary 
payment and substantive two year roles for 
the 31 people it sent to the field. Implicit were 
more placements with government agencies, 
fewer ill-defined youth work tasks and hope- 
fully, some improved reflections of manpower 
needs in the region. A larger number of 
CUSO teachers in 1964 taught in secondary 
schools. A slightly broader range of skilled 
personnel was also assigned to work within 
government development plans. A geologist 
researched the Blue Mountains with a team 
from the Jamaican Scientific Research Coun- 
cil; an agriculturalist worked with and taught 
self-sufficiency to campers in the Jamaica 
Youth Corps and two public health nurses 
worked in rural St. Lucia. 

The year 1965 started a trend continuing 
today, as the percentage of secondary school 
teachers dropped slightly. Concurrently, the 
number of teachers qualified in specialties 
such as home economics and commercial sub- 
jects improved. As happened throughout the 
world, the Caribbean programme almost tri- 
pled in size in the 1966 to 1967 period. 

Trinidad and ‘Tobago introduced new 
requests for rural secondary school teachers 
in the arts in 1965. Encouragingly, these man- 
power needs were overcome in this peak 
CUSO period by Trinidadian graduates. Their 
requests to CUSO dropped within two years 
of their coming to CUSO’s attention. In other 
areas, such as Jamaica and Antigua, the 
upsurge in requests resulted from a surpris- 
ing need for primary teachers and a new 
acceptance of Canadian primary qualifica- 
tions. 

In step with the enlarged Caribbean pro- 
grammes of 1966 and 1967, was the increased 
percentage of non-university graduates who 
filled new priorities overseas. Fully thirty-five 
per cent of the one hundred and forty volun- 
teers in the region in Centennial Year had 
training outside of our universities. Requests 
for technologists, technicians and craftsmen 
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able to pass along skills in formal and infor- 
mal teaching roles have continued to increase 
and reflect a new priority in West Indian 
educational planning. 


In the early days of the programme, the 
director in Ottawa made periodic programme 
trips to the Caribbean for the purpose of 
meeting with government and private officials 
to gather requests, make placements and to 
visit with the personnel working in the field. 
Part-time co-ordinators were used as a contact 
for the director and personnel. In 1966, a full 
time co-ordinator was appointed in Jamaica 
and was assisted by part-time co-ordinators 
in Trinidad and Guyana. A second full time 
co-ordinator was appointed in January 1968 
when the programme was divided into two 
sections. One regional representative became 
responsible for Jamica, Antigua, St. Lucia, 
Montserrat, Dominica, St. Kitts, Grand 
Cayman, British Honduras, with the second 
regional representative responsible for 
Guyana, Trinidad/Tobago, Barbados, Grena- 
da, Carriacou and St. Vincent. 


Historically, the programme had been made 
up of very young, inexperienced teachers and 
it became apparent that the programme had 
too many Novices, too many weak volun- 
teers—weak in the sense that they were non- 
supportive of each other. A great deal of the 
two field officers’ time was taken in visiting 
the volunteers to give them the support lack- 
ing. It became imperative that a thorough | 
review of the programme be made. 

To strengthen the programme administra- 
tively, it was decided to locate the director in 
the field—Barbados—and that he be assisted 
by three field officers: one each in Jamaica, © 
Barbados and Guyana, with an administrative 
assistant in Ottawa to co-ordinate liaison and 
the flow of information between the Bardabos 
regional office and the Ottawa headquarters. | 
A great deal of planning and discussion went | 
into the reorganization. With three field offi- ) 
cers and the director in the field, more support ; 
is now given to the volunteers and more time | 
is available for a thorough investigation of | 
requests and placements. 


To strengthen the programme personnel, | 
selection of the 1969/71 group was more rigid | 
and thorough. Though the programme budg- | 
eted for 85 volunteers, only 62 were placed in’ 
September, 1969. The average age of the 
group went from 22.5 to 24. Few applicants 
with non-teachable majors were accepted. | 
After almost one year of decentralization it is 
agreed by the Caribbean staff that the pro- 
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gramme has been strengthened and that 
decentralization of the authority for the pro- 
gramme has, at least in part, contributed to 
this. 


CUSO—PRESENT AND FUTURE 


By June, 1970, the Caribbean programme 
will have phased out of five West Indian 
islands—Dominica, Grand Cayman, Grenada, 
Montserrat, and Carriacou. The reasons for 
this phase-out are obvious: the impact that 
four or five teachers have on the development 
of one small island is almost negligible. 
Administratively, the cost is too high to ser- 
vice an island with only three or four CUSO 
personnel. Other volunteer agencies, in some 
cases, are able to supply personnel to the 
island at less cost than CUSO personnel. 


A. GUYANA 


Guyana has the second largest concentra- 
tion of CUSO personnel after Jamaica. Two 
years ago the majority of requests were for 
secondary school teachers. Three agricultur- 
alists, a civil engineer and three medical per- 
sonnel were requested and placed. Last year 
more technical and professional people were 
requested. We were able to recruit and place 
two engineers, a geologist with a Masters 
degree, technicians and medical personnel, as 
well as teachers. The requests in Education 
are mostly for science teachers. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Each year CUSO received a handful of 
requests from Trinidad and Tobago for 
secondary school teachers of mathematics and 
science. We have, from time to time, received 
requests for highly specialized and profession- 
al personnel, but we have been unable to 
recruit them. Job satisfaction in Trinidad has 
been high and the dropout rate is almost nil. 


B. EASTERN CARIBBEAN 


The Eastern Caribbean area includes Bar- 
bados, St. Lucia, Grenada, Carriacou, St. Vin- 
cent, St. Kitts, Montserrat, Dominica and 
Antigua. Presently, personnel in the Eastern 
Carribean number 44, comprising secondary 
School teachers, a pharmacist, X-ray and lab 
technicians, nurses and technical teachers. 
Much of the field officer’s time is taken with 
investigating the many islands. Each island is 
different and has distinct problems and 
Specific needs. As CUSO’s resources are limit- 
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ed, we have attempted to assess the needs, as 
well as the potential utilization of personnel 
before making placements. 


C. JAMAICA 


Jamaica continues to absorb our largest 
concentration of personnel. The priority is in 
Education. We have placed most of our per- 
sonnel in secondary schools, mainly in the 
general academic subjects, though requests 
for industrial arts teachers have increased 
tremendously. Only a few professional and 
technical placements are made annually. We 
are never able to meet all the requests of the 
Jamaican Government, particularly in the 
professional and technical fields. 

The Caribbean field staff has attempted to 
project for five years the priorities and place- 
ments. The programme has responded to 
requests, in the past which were reasonably 
easy to fill. However, trends have changed 
and this year, there is a great emphasis on 
placing science teachers, technical and profes- 
sional personnel. Phase-out may be more 
immediate in some of the islands than we 
hope, unless we are able to recruit the per- 
sonnel they need. 


A. GUYANA, TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


There is a good deal of excitement in 
Guyana as they prepare for the Republic 
celebrations. In the midst of this there is seri- 
ous work being done in preparation for deve- 
loping the interior in agriculture and in edu- 
cation. This year the new facilities at the 
University of Guyana, the technical school at 
New Amsterdam, as well as the new multilat- 
eral school, will offer more training in the 
technical field. With these developments and 
others such as the new implementation 
Health plan—we see enthusiasm and hope in 
Guyana. 

Guyanese officials recognize the good will 
of Canadians and are grateful for the sub- 
stantial amount of aid received from Canada, 
especially in the fields of civil aviation, edu- 
cation and feasibility studies. However, it was 
felt that they do not always receive assistance 
in the area of their immediate need. For 
example, they would like assistance in deve- 
loping productive industries such as beef 
raising. 

There are, of course, attempts now being 
made to increase the effectiveness of Canadi- 
an aid and the reduction of the required tied 
content from 80% to 662%, should help to 
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make the real value of the aid given more 
beneficial. There is naturally a desire that 
even the 662% will also eventually be 
reduced. 


Some concern has been expressed about the 
timing of projects, in many cases the time 
from the project proposal, through design, 
feasibility studies, recommendations and com- 
pletion is inordinate. More effort must be 
put into reducing these time delays. 


Although Canada offers the softest terms of 
all countries in loans, Guyana has not been 
using all the Canadian aid it could because of 
the requirement of a local cost element. 


In technical assistance and personnel, they 
were very complimentary to CIDA. They do 
not object to advisors but stress the need for 
more functional people to do a specific job. 
They would like smoother operation of aid 
flow to Guyana. Continuing on aid they then 
gave their evaluation of the CUSO pro- 
gramme and where they saw the organization 
fitting into their plans for the future. They 
said they were happy with CUSO personnel, 
who work on counter-part salary and come 
with the least red tape. The position is not tied 
up with Canadian aid and they want us as 
long as there is a need. They stated that with 
the co-operative Republic, Guyana will have 
no difficulty accepting personnel from other 
countries. Guyana is a mixed economy; pri- 
vate enterprise, co-operative enterprise and 
fovernment enterprises. As a result, they 
foresee no difficulty in Canadians working in 
the area. They would like to see CUSO 
working in the area of education, secondary 
and university, as well as making some tech- 
nical and medical placements. 


Exploration and development of the interi- 
or is a priority. We have a geologist with a 
team of Guyanese doing exploration work, 
and three agriculturalists in the area. We 
have received many requests to supply highly 
trained personnel. 

The Canadian: presence is felt strongly in 
Guyana and with few exceptions Canadians 
are well received. 

Tourism, of course, is not a major develop- 
ment in Guyana. The lack of beaches and 
facilities for travel to the interior do not 
entice the tourists. 


Trinidad is one of the more developed 
islands and our presence may not be impor- 
tant in the future as it will be in some of the 
smaller islands. CIDA has eleven teachers in 
Trinidad, while CUSO has nine.CIDA is 
moving out of secondary education and will 
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concentrate on teacher training and technical 
education. CUSO may be requested to fill 
more teaching positions. 


B. EASTERN CARIBBEAN 


The future of the CUSO programme in the 
Eastern Caribbean is more difficult to assess. 
It is the government’s hope our role will 
include providing effective and productive 
technical assistance, since this is their new 
priority. Seven new technical colleges are 
being built, supervised and staffed by Britain. 
Obviously, the British will not (as they 
indicated to us) be able to staff the colleges 
totally. They will call upon all agencies to 
help in this important task. 


There are some racial conflicts in the small- 
er islands. CUSO people have been singled 
out by local organizations as examples of the 
white expatriates in favoured positions. The 
attacks have not been personal, however, we 
feel it is necessary to assess if the atmosphere 
is affecting the contribution of the CUSO per- 
sonnel. At a recent Eastern Caribbean person- 
nel conference, discussions about the role and 
future of CUSO in the Eastern Caribbean 
took place. The personnel felt the intensity of 
conflict, and thus their effectiveness was dif- 
ferent in each island. 


Canadian influence is paramount in the 
Eastern Caribbean. Aid projects include 
teacher training, line teachers, technical 
teaching, water systems, airports, harbours — 
and recently agriculture research. Our pres- — 
ence is also felt through the banks, insur- 
ance companies, real estate. Tourists and 
businessmen also make our presence evident 
in the Eastern Caribbean. CUSO’s future has 
been discussed with government officials in 
Barbados and the Eastern Caribbean. 


Generally, there is appreciation for the aid 
received. The lack of resources on the small 
islands makes aid at the present time impera- 
tive. It is very difficult, according to officials, 
to design and administer small projects. Most 
aid agencies prefer to support. specific 
projects. 

The administration and burdensome proce- 
dures draw on the limited professional and 
technical personnel in the islands. 

Advisors are not always fully utilized in 
some islands. They want more actual workers | 
doing a specific job, ie, income tax) 
department. 

Line teachers constitute a substantial part 
of aid grant. Some of the officials would 
prefer to have CIDA supply more professional | 
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and technical personnel and CUSO could 
supply the line teachers at less cost. 
Health is a serious problem when there is 
overpopulation. Capital costs are high and 
there is a tremendous shortage of personnel. 
The Brain Drain is a major problem. Govern- 
ments of small islands lament the fact so 


many of locally trained skilled medical per- 
_ sons leave for the more developed countries. 


Perhaps Canada could supply more help in 
the medical field. 
The tourist trade is important to some of 
the islands in the Eastern Caribbean. Since 
there are almost no raw materials and trans- 
portation is costly, government supervision of 
tourist trade, and more control of the land is 
desirable. Manufacturing is preferred to the 
tourist trade, but in places like Barbados, 
manufacturing is not growing as fast as the 
tourist trade. 
One problem of the government is how to 
integrate and gain more control of tourism. 
One good effect is employment opportunity 
for good jobs for those who are trained. A 
new Hotel School is planned and should help 
in this training. The Government of Barbados 
has planned for local involvement and is 
organizing their technical and professional 
‘resources for improvement of tourism. 
_ More aid is needed for improvements in 
Agriculture. Barbados received $650,000 to 
conduct a study into using parts of sugar cane 
extracted through a new procession method 
of livestock food. This study should be a 
benefit to other islands. 

The islands are satisfied with the perfor- 
mance of CUSO, but they are all more specif- 
ic about what they want. 


C. JAMAICA. 


_ The future of the programme in Jamaica 
looks brighter than other areas. The need is 
crucial and utilization is good. The majority 
of requests for 1970 are in education, with 
particular emphasis on the junior secondary 
schools. This is potentially a good field for 
CUSO, since jobs do not demand extensive 
‘academic training. As teacher training facili- 
‘ties expand, their need will decrease. 

.. The Minister of Finance, the Hon. E. Seaga, 
‘and the Minister of Education, Mr. E. A. 
Allan, both emphasized the educational needs 
of Jamaica—construction of more elementary 
Schools, teacher training facilities and more 
trained personnel to staff the institutions. The 
loss of teachers to Canada, U.S. and U.K. is a 
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strain on the staffing of Jamaican schools. Mr. 
Allan specifically outlined his priorities in 
education as primary, technical and junior 
secondary, and in that order. There is a fear 
they will not receive enough financial aid to 
keep up with the expanding needs of Jamaica. 
He expressed appreciation for CUSO and 
CIDA in the field of education. 

As many other officials in the West Indies, 
Mr. Seaga again emphasized that the West 
Indies is a training ground for export of tech- 
nical and skilled personnel. Canada is receiv- 
ing a good number of trained personnel from 
Jamaica and other West Indian islands. With 
the Brain Drain, the islands are left without 
sufficient professional and technical person- 
nel. One year Jamaica lost as many medical 
persons as they trained. The developed coun- 
tries could put more money in training cen- 
tres in the West Indies (Jamaica) to help them 
train a greater number of technical and 
professional people. 

As in other countries, a greater flexibility 
of aid is desired—there is a great waste of 
manpower on supervision, study and general 
administration. The same problems exist as in 
the Eastern Caribbean. They would like more 
long term loans and more programme aid. 


Too many studies are carried out by donor 
governments and other agencies; before 
approving aid projects. They would like more 
flexibility in the flow of aid and resources, 
i.e., a broad policy and then bilateral discus- 
sions to outline needs. They do not see them- 
selves going ahead as fast as some other 
countries, and they would like to see more 
grants given to them to administer according 
to their immediate needs. A major criticism, 
the many discussions that take place before 
positive action. Major conferences take six 
months to prepare and months before action 
and time is of the essence in developing 
countries. 

With the number of agencies operating in 
the West Indies, it is obvious that more co- 
ordination is needed. In Jamaica, alone, we 
see German, British, American and Canadian 
personnel; U.N.D.P.—U.N.E.S.C.O., etc. One 
gets the superficial impression that there is 
not an acute shortage of trained personel. 
However, Manpower Division tells us projec- 
tions for the future look bleak. In 1973, there 
will be a drastic shortage of skilled workers. 
Emigration drains the field of craftsmen and 
professional people. The medical emigration 
will continue in excess of their training. 
There is no dental school.in the West Indies, 
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consequently, many dentists trained abroad 
elect to stay in their country of study. There 
is 1 doctor for 4,000 people and 1 dentist for 
20,000 in Jamaica. With the new hospital in 
Montego Bay opening, 35 specialists will be 
needed as well as trained nurses. Family 
planning centres will be looking for more 
doctors. One hundred and fifty more doctors 
will be needed in the next five years. Teacher 
shortage remains. The schools have only place 
for 50% of the eligible students. A large 
number of graduate teachers are expatriate. 
Teacher training institutes graduate approxi- 
mately 1000 teachers per year. 


Ironically, with the drastic shortage of 
nurses, a team of recruiters from a state hos- 
pital in a developed country arrived in 
Jamaica to recruit nurses. With benefits, 
salaries and other enticements from deve- 
loped countries, it is difficult for the West 
Indian islands to hold their trained and 
competent staffs. 


With the population growth, the manpower 
division estimates 15,000 persons will have to 
emigrate each year. The difficulty lies with 
the selective quality demanded by developed 
countries. 


With the build up of industries and tourist 
trade in the West Indies, there will be a 
demand of craftsmen, managerial and techni- 
cal personnel. 


Our future in the Caribbean depends on 
many factors, but especially on the need as 
articulated by the governments. This is evi- 
denced by the more highly qualified person- 
nel being required now. Recruitment will 
have to be improved in Canada to attract the 
professional and technical personnel now 
requested. Counterpart salaries make it dif- 
ficult for us to place qualified persons with 
families. It may be necessary to supplement 
the salaries of professionals if we are to con- 
tinue to respond to the Caribbean’s needs. 


‘The Caribbean programme is on a $262,000 
budget for the current year. We have 129 
personnel in the West Indies—five field staff 
and secretarial help with an administrative 
assistant and secretary in Ottawa. This 
amount also covers return transportation of 
personnel to the field, medical costs, orienta- 
tion and training, settling in grants, salaries 
and travel for field staff. 
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Briefly, our budget estimates for 1970-71 
are as follows:- 

Subsidies $ 

Transportation 

Orientation—Canada—Over- 


21,060 
66,420 


seas—Training 53,500 
Field Administration—3 staff of- 

ficers, secretary 83,115 
Allowances—settling in, resettle- 

ment, etc. 62,005 
TOTAL $ 265,300 


The CUSO dollar shows the sources of 
direct and indirect financial support for 


1968-1969. 
*Overseas governments and 
agencies 45% 
CIDA 40% 
University, Colleges, Advertising 
media 8% 
Fund raising in Canada 1% 


Caribbean governments would like CUSO 
to make a long term commitment to partici- 
pate in their development plans. We have to 
be assured of support from the Canadian sec- 
tor to fulfill such a commitment. Requests are 
more specific and there is a demand—a 
demand for experience, training and compe- 
tence. CUSO has a good reputation in the 
past. We have reached the time when we 
must recruit, train and place more competent 
and experienced people. It is possible that we 
may not be capable of supplying that 
resource. In that case, our future in the 
Caribbean will be decided for us by the 
governments. 


PART II | 


SOME OBSERVATIONS AND CONCERNS 


The Hon. J. Cameron Tudor, then Minister 
of Education, Government of Barbados said 
in 1966, at the conference on the West Indies 
and the Atlantic Provinces of Canada: 

“We in the West Indies trust Canada i 
we do no other power. | 


She has no imperial past to live down. 


She has no great power complex and 
therefore, no weight to throw around. 
She is acceptable to the Afro-Asiar 
States, whose emergence and influence: 
is the most significant factor in interna 
tional relations. 

She understands the problems of unity ii 
diversity. 


* Government of Barbados has provided offic 
space for the regional office gratis. 
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She deals with smaller countries without 
patronizing them and refrains from 
telling them how to conduct their own 
affairs.” 


It has been the impression of many of our 
own constituents in the Caribbean program 
that this particular “trust in Canada’ is 
deteriorating in many areas. Certainly, not 
yet on a wide scale—but evident with the rise 
of so-called “underground papers’? such as 
Abeng, Moko, “Outlet” and even the more 
academic “New World” publications. More 
and more West Indians are becoming aware 
of the existing relationships between Canada 
and the Caribbean—and whether justifiable 
or not—feel they are getting the short end of 
the stick. We are not sure how widespread 
these feelings are, nor how lasting they will 
be, but it is evident that criticism both con- 
structive and other wise, is increasing in the 


West Indies. 


There is still a saying in various parts of 

the West Indies that 

If you white—you all right 

If you brown—stick around 

If you black—stay back 
and in the eyes of many people—not only the 
young nationalists appearing from the univer- 
sities and Black Power advocates—“‘all whites 
are white” and some blacks are also white. In 
a very real sense there is a growing mistrust 
of “whiteness”, a growing mistrust of Britain, 
the U.S. and Canada. Again, we are not in a 
position to say statistically how strong these 
feelings are but we are encountering more 
and more of it and we would like to bring it 
to the attention of Canadians. 

We have made various attempts to under- 
stand why this hostility and frustration exists. 
Earlier in this century one could identify it 
with the rising nationalism, the throwing-off 
of the ‘colonial shackles” of “domination” 
and “exploitation”, the growing desire of a 
people to regain their dignity as a people and 
as free men. Even in a_ post-independence 
period this frustration is not easily dispelled. 
We all know that this is a difficult task—and 
even in Canada there are many who believe 
that we have yet to shed the last vestiges of 
“British colonialism” and “American imperi- 
alism”. We are using these words not out of 
an ideological position which we have 
assumed but because these are the words we 
hear often in connection with the Carib- 
bean—with one addition—Canadian exploita- 
tion or neo-colonialism. 
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We would like to discuss some of the areas 
which various West Indians—both govern- 
ment and outside—have mentioned to us and 
which may be at the root of what many of us 
see aS a growing hostility. What are the 
underlying factors which give rise to these 
feelings? 

At the root it seems much of the frustration 
and increasing animosity is due to a recogni- 
tion that despite political independence there 
is no economic independence and perhaps 
therefore, no true political independence. 
This, of course, is not a new thesis. Years ago, 
Marti speaking of Latin America said: “He 
who speaks of economic union speaks of 
political union. The nation that buys, com- 
mands and the nation that sells, serves. It is 
hecessary to balance trade in order to ensure 
freedom’. For some West Indians, the Carib- 
bean states are more dependent now then 
they were prior to independence. They are 
more dependent on trade, tariffs, barriers and 
regulations, duties and customs restrictions, 
the G.A.T.T. etce., which were designed, in 
their view, by the “rich and for the rich”. 

At the same time we are all aware there is 
a growing white, or foreign presence in the 
islands. An expatriot presence, both in busi- 
ness and as tourists, which seems to West 
Indians, extremely affluent, which intensifies 
the gap between the indigenous people striv- 
ing for economic survival and those who 
bathe in affluence—the traditional gap—the 
rich and the poor. This affluence, however, 
this gap, is noticed more by the have nots 
and, in many senses, the affluence is addic- 
tive. The desire to be as affluent is growing 
and yet this is not easily obtainable. Hence, 
some of the frustration. 

The radicals, however, very often ask us 
“why is it that foreign business can be 
extremely profitable in our own countries and 
we do not seem to be able to profit as much. 
Why is it that Alcan, the banks, the insurance 
companies, Distillers Corporation—Seagrams 
Ltd., Sherriffs (Jamaica) Ltd., Colgate Palmol- 
ive, Brandram-Henderson (CIL) Ltd., Winn- 
well Manufacturing Co., (Leather goods), 
Waterman Leather Products, Bata Shoe, 
Jamaica Fibre Glass Company, etc. all seem 
to be very profitable and most West Indians 
are not”. 

We all know some of the rationale which 
would be given in answer—you need capital 
to invest, you need substantial processing 
capabilities some of which you cannot have 
for lack of hydro facilities or exorbitant costs 
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involved in nuclear plants, you need substan- 
tial markets for your products which local 
firms often do not have, etc. 


Be that as it may, it does not satisfy the 
West Indian who still sees foreigners doing 
extremely well in the West Indian environ- 
ment while only a few West Indians are able 
to benefit. In addition, there is a widespread 
fear that foreign businesses entering into the 
Caribbean simply do not result in the addi- 
tion of new facilities and economic activities. 
They see foreign firms competing with exist- 
ing or potential domestic ones and given the 
much greater power of firms from economi- 
cally advanced countries like Canada there is 
some concern that local firms will be driven 
out of business. In this sense, even the invest- 
ment of foreign capital is seen by some as 
harming rather than helping the development 
of indigenous economic activity. The criti- 
cism, of course, is that the profits of a domes- 
tic firm are more likely to be consumed or 
reinvested in the local economy, while foreign 
firms take these profits back to the home 
country. This, is the basic thesis of what is 
now termed economic imperialism—and as 
most of us are aware, this term has been used 
in connection with Canadian investment in 
the West Indies. CUSO is in no way compe- 
tent to judge the validity of this charge but 
we are increasingly aware of its existence. 

In addition, however, we do see some evi- 
dence to support the quotation from Mathew 
25:29 which reads: 

“For unto everyone that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance; but 
from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath’. 
And it was Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish 
economist, who realized that this bitter quota- 
tion from St. Mathew (perhaps the first deve- 
lopment economist) was an accurate descrip- 
tion of the world market. Myrdal, therefore, 
has suggested that money, by and large, is 
invested in safe projects rather than risky 
ones—i.e. in European and American afflu- 
ence, not in Caribbean or other Third World 
poverty. And given the political and social 
outlook of private business, it is also under- 
standable that the available funds go to pri- 
ate rather than public enterprises and to 
undertakings in the Caribbean only when 
they promote a quick profit rather than a 
balanced growth of the whole society. In this 
sense, Myrdal suggests that in order to do 
incalculable harm to the people of the Carib- 
bean, or the Third World in general, it is not 
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at all necessary that the Western politician or 
businessman be evil. He only has to be rea- 
sonable and realistic. 


We are aware also and have had much 
dialogue with West Indians over the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Economic 
Development (CED)—one of the more sophis- 
ticated and liberal of the business organiza- 
tions in the United States—who in 1966 
recommended that the new nations invest 
“where the increment in value of product 
promises to be greatest”. This sounds quite 
sensible to the Western world as does the 
conclusion that priority should therefore be 
given to those export industries “that can 
earn substantial foreign exchange if they can 
compete with effective industries in other 
countries...” But to many West Indian 
economists it is obvious that societies of the 
Caribbean cannot possibly compete with the 
giant and advanced industries of Canada, 
Europe and the United States. It would there- 
fore be a waste to allocate their resources to a 
modern technological sector which would, 
after all, only duplicate the achievements of 
Western factories but at a much higher and 
non-competitive cost. In effect, the argument 
goes, it is only enlightened self-interest that 
tells the poorer countries to specialize in 
those economic activities that great powers do 
not bother with... i., in primary products. 
To some of the resource people from the West 
Indies which we have consultations with, this 
simply means that “the Caribbean nations are 
to volunteer for the status forced upon them 
when they were colonies. We are to do so, not 
at the point of a gun as in the old days, but 
in obedience to the “laws” of the world 
market. These laws dictate that Caribean 
countries find some export speciality which 
suits the needs of the big powers, for that is 
the only rational thing to do in a system 
created by, and for, those big powers’. This 
logic, of course, could easily overide any 
considerations of the needs of the people or 
the requirements for building a balanced, 
modern economy. 

The concern expressed to us about this 
kind of “economic logic” is that specialization 
in primary products really means that the 
rich nations shall specialize in those activities | 
which make work easier, goods more abund- 
ant, leisure more widespread and living | 
standards higher while the poorer nations | 
including the Caribbean are left with the 
grubby tasks of primary production and faced 
with a stagnant or declining market. This in 
turn means that they must sell cheap and buy 
dear from the booming factories of the West. 
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Again, if this is the correct interpretation 
of the contemporary order of the world we 
live in, it is understandable that frustration 
and even antagonism is one of the resulting 
outcomes. 


We have noted that you have discussed 
often the area of tourism as an incentive or 
contributing factor to economic growth. We 
would only like to add a few comments which 
we have received from various West Indian 
economists and politicians. There is no basic 
disagreement that tourism can contribute to 
economic growth—the question which seems 
more relevant is, whose growth and/for at 
what price—it is a political-sociological con- 
-Sideration rather than just an economic one. 
Many West Indians ask “who will reap the 
benefits?” and “do we want our country over- 
run by the sun—sand—sea—sex syndrome 
citizens of the West’. Or as another West 
Indian put it to us—‘there is something very 
arrogant about Western concepts of tourism— 
they travel two or three thousand miles to 
come to our country, but they want to stay in 
the same kind of hotels they have at home, 
eat the identical foods they eat at home and 
have us wait upon them hand and foot. The 
Western colonial mentality really hasn’t 
changed”. These are, of course, extreme views 
and perhaps overly negative. But the basic 
question of “what price” economically, social- 
ly, culturally and politically will have to be 
paid, is to many, a crucial concern. 


There is much discussion in the West 
‘Indies, particularly in the more radical 
groups, about West Indian(ism). A debate 
which is devided on the issue of whether it is 
‘more important to be Jamaican or Trinidadi- 
an or other as opposed to being a West 
Indian. Some mention has been made in 
‘Previous hearings of this Senate about the 
wide variation in problems and aspirations of 
‘the different Caribbean islands as well as the 
fact that they are independant states and that 
therefore, we should perhaps reduce our ref- 
erences to “the Caribbean” as one unit or 
area. There is, however, a growing feeling 
that, consciously or not, the old “divide and 
rule” principle is operative. Some do feel that 
(a united “West Indian voice”—even an eco- 
nomic one—could demand a more equitable 
return on foreign investment etc. than are the 
individual states able to do now on a bilateral 
basis. This criticism is, of course, aimed more 
directly at their own respective governments 
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than at Canada but it still generates the kind 


of frustration which we have been speaking 
about. 


We have also been told that there is a need, 
perhaps not from Canada but on a ministry 
level in the West Indies, to coordinate more 
efficiently the efforts of Canadian assistance. 
In addition to CIDA and the private compa- 
nies (and we agree with Mr. Strong and Sena- 
tor Grosart that is is unfortunate that we do 
not know the extent nor the sectors into 
which Canadian private investment flows to 
the Caribbean) a whole host of other Canadi- 
an based groups have programmes in the 
West Indies—MAWD, CUSO, YMCA, CMA, 
CESO, churches, etc. There are in addition, 
many American, British, German, etc. groups 
also operative. The presence of such a large 
number of expatriots all “trying to help” has 
often resulted in tremendous waste and 
duplication, the result of which means that 
often expatriots coming to the West Indies 
find that they have no real viable job, but 
because of obvious attractions, either finan- 
cially or environmentally, do not return 
home. Instead they remain, gainfully unem- 
ployed, and the reaction of West Indians is 
roughly—what a waste. We have found that 
decentralizing—putting field staff in the 
Caribbean—has resulted in greater effective- 
ness in placing Canadian technical assistance 
personnel in viable jobs. We are happy to see 
that CIDA has also adopted this procedure 
at least in Jamaica and Guyana. We have 
found too that Orientation programmes for 
Canadians who are going to the West Indies 
are of tremendous benefit. Prior exposure to 
West Indian thought, culture, aspirations, 
frustrations, otfen makes understanding and 
adjustment easier. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that tourists and private investors cannot be 
given orientation courses. 

Perhaps underlying much of the frustration 
and the growing hostility is the identifiable 
feeling in the form of a question being asked 
by West Indians about our presence—whether 
as tourists, businessmen, CIDA or CUSO 
personnel—a question which asks basically 
“are we really being of assistance’. 
For some we are not. Our presence in the 
West Indies is benefiting Canada far more 
than it is the Caribbean. Fortunately, this is 
not the viewpoint of all—but it is our belief 
that Canadians could do far more to improve 
their effectiveness of assistance, in whatever 
form. For the business community being a 
“sood corporate citizen” and paying taxes 
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—even if this is all the government has 
demanded—is not enough. Canadians, includ- 
ing private corporations, must get involved in 
more positive kinds of developmental activi- 
ties rather than maintaining the real or ima- 
gined exclusiveness of the Caribbean being a 
Canadian economic club. The antagonisms 
which are growing, whether in Black Power 
groups or academic radicals is not directed 
either immediately or ultimately, it seems to 
us, at the expulsion of all whites, or all 
Canadian business. What it is aimed at is the 
obtaining of control of one’s own assets and 
economic affairs and reversing the exploita- 
tive trends which have occurred over the last 
two centuries and for some it includes the 
post independent era in which Canada has 
become more deeply involved. 


Many of you will have read periodically the 
various West Indian papers (not only the 
underground papers) and noticed with con- 
cern as we do, the various themes which have 
been running through for the last while. 
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Themes or articles which are evidence of the 
increased public concern in the West Indies 
about their own development. Such headings 
as “Do not Opt to “sell out” to any Foreign 
Governments”, November 5, 1969 Antigua 
Star; “W.I. Must Counter Economic Threat’, 
December 4, 1969 Advocate; “Count First the 
National Cost’, December 6, 1969 The Voice; 
“Imports Still W.I. Bugbear”, December 7, 
1969 the Advocate-News; “Closing Gap of 
Colonial Past”, November 30, 1969 Advocate; 
“Growing Frustration with U.K. in Carib- 
bean’ November 6, 1969 Guardian; ‘“Depend- 
ency Unchanged Since Independence”, 
Antigua Star; “Colonialism Has New Mean- 
ing’ and so on. Even in Canada the press has 
a growing awareness that all is not well with 
present relationships. 

Although this portion of our presentation 
has perhaps focussed on the more negative 
factors of Canadian/West Indies relationships, 
we do not feel it has unduly so. 


a 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable John B. Aird, Chairman 
The Honourable Alister Grosart, Deputy Chairman 
and 


The Honourable Senators: 


Belisle Haig Pearson 

Cameron Hastings Phillips (Rigaud) 
Carter Laird Quart 

Choquette Lang Rattenbury 
Connolly (Ottawa West) Macnaughton Robichaud 

Croll McElman Sparrow 

Eudes McLean Sullivan 
Fergusson Nichol White 

Gouin O’Leary (Carleton) Yuzyk— (30) 


Ex officio Members: Flynn and Martin 


(Quorum 7) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator MacDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith; , 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be authorized 
to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any matter 
relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any matter 
assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, in par- 
ticular, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, on any matter 
concerning the Caribbean area; 

That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be re- 
quired for the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement as the Committee may determine, and to compensate wit- 
nesses by reimbursement of travelling and living expenses, if required, 
in such amount as the Committee may determine; and 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, October 
30, 1969: 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Gouin: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be substituted 
for that of the Honourable Senator Savoie on the list of Senators serving 
on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, November 18, 
1969: 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
be substituted for that the Honourable Senator Davey on the list of 
Senators serving on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
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Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
February 18th, 1970. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 


ourable Senator Bourget, P.C.: 
That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs have power 


to sit during adjournments of the Senate. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, March 3rd, 1970. 
: (9) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met at 11.10 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Carter, Connolly 
(Ottawa West), Eudes, Fergusson, Grosart, Laird and Robichaud. (8) 


Present but not of the Committee: The Honourable Senators Isnor and 
Smith. (2) 


In attendance: Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant to the Committee. 
The Committee continued its study of the Caribbean Area. 


The Chairman (Ssenator Aird) introduced the witness: 


Mr. Roy Matthews, 
Acting Executive Director, 
Private Planning Association of Canada. 


On Motion of Senator Robichaud, 


Resolved: That the Committee seek from the Government a copy of the 
document setting forth the “Terms of Reference” to the Private Planning 
Association in connection with the contract study for the Canadian Government 
entitled “The Implications for Canada of a Canada-Commonwealth Free Trade 
Arrangement”. (Later filed as Exhibit “E”’) 


The witness tabled the following documents: 

(a) A contract study for the Canadian Government by the Private 
Planning Association of Canada, entitled ‘‘The Implications for Can- 
ada of a Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean Free Trade Arrange- 
ment’ (Bahibit:“C”). 

(b) A contract study prepared by Mr. Roy Matthews for the Canadian 
International Development Agency, entitled “Ways of Increasing the 
Involvement of Canadian Private Interests in the Developing Coun- 
tries’? (Exhibit “D”’). 

The witness was thanked for his contribution to the Committee’s work. 
At 1.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 


ATTEST: 
E. W. Innes, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, March 3, 1970 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs met this day at 11.10 am. 


Senator John B. Aird (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


-The Chairman: Honourable senators, one of 
the main concerns of this committee through- 
out our entire inquiry has been to assess the 
present and potential role of trade in Canada- 
Caribbean relations. Trade questions were a 


major topic at the 1966 Commonwealth Carib- 


bean-Canada Conference in Ottawa, and out 
of that conference came a commitment that 
the possibility of a freed trade area would be 
studied. 


In our meetings with government officials 
last year we were informed that the Canadian 
Government had commissioned the Private 


Planning Association of Canada to carry out a 


preliminary analysis. We are very glad that 
this study, entitled “The Implications for 


Canada of a Canada-Commonwealth Carib- 
bean Free Trade Arrangement,” has now 
_been made public and can be examined by 


the committee. I think you have all been 


_ advised that the full text is available. If this 


committee might take some vicarious credit, I 


think it was due to our questioning of the 


respective Ministers of External Affairs and 
Trade and Commerce that resulted in the 
publication of this document. 


We are particularly fortunate to have with 


us this morning Mr. Roy Matthews, who is 
Acting Executive Director of the Private 


Planning Association of Canada and was 


closely involved with the preparation of this 


report. A biographical sketch of Mr. Mat- 


| thews has been circulated to members, with 
_ some additional material on his association. 


I might also mention in passing that it was 
the Canadian Trade Committee of the Private 
Planning Association that sponsored a book 
entitled Canada-West Indies Economic Rela- 
tions by Levitt and McIntyre. You will recall 
that this was one of the foundations of our 


study, and all members of the committee 
have had an opportunity to study this 
publication. 

This morning we have invited Mr. Mat- 
thews to talk about the future economic rela- 
tionship between Canada and the countries of 
the Commonwealth Caribbean. He will base 
his remarks largely on the experience and 
findings of the free trade study. While recog- 
nizing all the difficulties involved, however, I 
hope we may be able to induce him to specu- 
late about likely trends in trading patterns 
over the next few years. This, of course, is 
what we are primarily interested in. We do 
not underestimate the complexity of these 
issues or their long term importance. I think 
Mr. Matthews will be able to assist us today 
in our efforts to deal with them effectively. 

I believe, Mr. Matthews, you met all the 
senators on your arrival. Our plan is that 
Senator Robichaud will lead the questioning; 
he will be followed by Senator Grosart, and I 
will, of course, entertain any other questions 
from senators as we proceed. 

We welcome you very much, Mr. Matthews. 
Although you and I have not had much time 
to discuss the plan of these meetings, I hope 
that you might at this time be prepared to 
make a few introductory remarks and then 
we will have the question period. 


Mr. Roy A. Matthews (Acting Executive 
Director, Private Planning Association of 
Canada): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was 
going to start by making a few remarks about 
myself and what I represent. I think that has 
already been done by the Chairman and by a 
biographical note which I gather is in your 
hands, honourable senators, so I will skip that 
save to say just a word about the Private 
Planning Association of Canada. 


I gather you already have some sort of 
material on the association, but since it oper- 
ates under such a mysterious and enigmatic 
name, which confuses everybody, I should 
perhaps just say that it is a private, non-prof- 
it, economic research organization which 
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operates primarily through the medium of 
committees of senior businessmen, labour 
leaders, representatives of agricultural feder- 
ations, provincial bodies and that sort of 
thing—people entirely from the private 
sector. But in addition to those committees it 
does carry out a certain amount of other 
work in a different fashion. One example of 
this different type of operation will be 
described when I indicate how we came to 
undertake this study that you have before 
you. 


Senator Connolly (Oiiawa West): How long 
have you been in existence? 


Mr. Matthews: Since 1958. Some papers 
might suggest 1957. There is some question 
when the foundation stone was actually laid. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Your pub- 
lications have been coming out regularly; 
even several times a year, occasionally. 


Mr. Matthews: That is right. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Most of 
the senators have been getting those publica- 
tions, have they not? 


Mr. Maithews: I believe all senators and all 
members of Parliament are on a complimen- 
tary mailing list to receive everything 
produced. 


As the Chairman indicated, the association 
first became interested in the West Indies in 
1966-67 when its Canadian trade committee 
sponsored a study of Canada-West Indies eco- 
nomic relations by Kari Levitt from McGill 
University and Alistair MacIntyre of the Uni- 
versity of the West Indies, Jamaica. 


Some time after that we were approached 
by the Department of External Affairs, 
acting, I believe, on behalf of several federal 
Government departments, to undertake a 
study of the specific question—quite often 
entered into in a discussion of relations 
between Canada and the West Indies—wheth- 
er there was a case for some sort of free 
trade arrangement between the two regions. 


I don’t think I need to go into the back- 
ground to that kind of consideration now. I 
will allude to it later on and doubtless in the 
question period we will have some discussion 
about the rationale, the motivation for the 
belief that a free-trade arrangement between 
these two regions might be desirable. But I 
will not concentrate on it now because I think 
you are fairly familiar with this kind of 
argument. 
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As is the normal practice of our association 
in undertaking its work, we assembled a team 
of people to do this job. We have a very small 
staff in our office in Montreal and we normal- 
ly undertake studies by using people from 
outside, usually from the universities, in an 
effort directed, co-ordinated and supervised 
from our office but with one or more of the 
authors being outsiders. This is a typical 
method of our operation; such outsiders work 
for a fee. 


In this case one of the outsiders was Profes- 
sor George Doxey of York University in 
Toronto, who at that time was teaching at the 
University of the West Indies, in Barbados. 
Indeed, I believe he still is there. I am not 
sure whether he is back. 


The Chairman: He appeared before this 
committee. 


Mr. Matthews: Yes, I think so. We also 
included in the team Professor Ronald J. 
Wonnacott and a graduate student of his, Mr. 
R. W. Baguley, both of whom are from the 
University of Western Ontario in London. 
There is a particular reason for choosing 
them which I will mention in a minute. In 
addition, we commissioned Saguenay Ship-. 
ping Limited, and essentially this meant their 
economist, Mr. Peter Smith, to undertake a 
particular assessment of transportation costs: 
and rates and considerations, which of course 
was a crucial element in the study. | 


I said I would refer to the particular 
qualifications of the two men from the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. Ronald Won- 
nacott is one of the people who have taken a 
close interest in the idea of a Canada-U.S. 
free-trade arrangement. He and his brother 
Paul Wonnacott, who teaches in the United 
States, have undertaken pioneering work on 
this possibility, and, although a Canada-West 
Indies free-trade arrangement would, of 
course, be a very different kind of animal, 
with much smaller implications and so on, 
and the position of Canada would be reversed 
in that it would be the major partner in that 
arrangement whereas it would be the minor 
partner in a Canada-U.S. arrangement, never- 
theless, the methods employed for this sort of 
assessment suggested to us that Professor, 
Wonnacott, who is a very good economist, 
would be a suitable person to be involved in 
our team. 


So that was the way it was done. 


Now, we organized the study in approxi- 
mately this fashion: first we looked at the 


—— 
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present patterns of trade; then we looked at 
trading prospects in the absence of a free- 
trade arrangement. And these two chapters 
were essentially written by George Doxey. 
Then we looked at the implications of a free- 
trade arrangement for primary industries, 
with particular reference to agriculture, and 


. that was a staff job. That was mainly my 


work. The next chapter was on the implica- 
tions for manufacturing industries, and that 
was done by Professor Wonnacott with the 
help of Mr. Baguley; it is one of the really 
crucial chapters in the whole study. Then we 
had two chapters on the experience of the 
Puerto Rico-U.S. relationship and its rele- 
vance to a Canada-West Indies trading 
arrangement. 


I will have some more to say about that in 
a moment. 


Finally, there was a concluding chapter fol- 
lowed by appendices on freight rates, on the 
main provisions of the Caribbean free-trade 
area, CARIFTA, and on tax incentive legisla- 
tion in Puerto Rico, plus a fair amount of 
tabular material and so on. 


I apologize for going into that at some 
length, but the structure of the layout of the 
study reflects my own thinking on the whole 
question. 


As suggested by your Chairman, I am going 


_ to deal quickly with the different elements in 
| the study, hoping that we can open up the 
_ details in discussion. But I will touch on a 


few things, if I may, at this point. 
In an introductory chapter we dealt with 


certain preliminary background questions 


that are obviously important. We did concern 
ourselves with the rationale for a Canada- 
West Indies trading arrangement, the problem 
of small size of the Caribbean economies and 
the way in which this problem had led them 
to consider various types of regional trading 


_ arrangement, particularly, of course, within 


the Caribbean area, which you no doubt 
know of, which led them also to look outside 
the Caribbean region. Indeed, the tradition of 
the Caribbean region has involved looking 
Outside the area for a long while and for 
Many purposes besides the possibility of 
establishing trading arrangements. As you all 
know, there has long been a special link 
between the Caribbean countries and Britain, 
and periods of time when they have looked to 
the United States for various kinds of. assist- 
ance and support and outlets for emigration, 


_ and so forth; and I think that Canada, to a 
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degree at least, is the third country to which 
the West Indian islands traditionally look. 

We led on from that concern, with the need 
for a larger economic context in which to 
operate, to the relevance of a Canada-West 
Indies trading arrangement, and that drew us 
naturally in this introductory chapter to con- 
sidering what one really meant in reference 
to the possibility of a free trade arrangement. 
What, for this purpose, did free trade mean? 
Was one concerned purely with the import 
tariff, or did one wish to draw the parameters 
of this problem wider than just the import 
duty? 


We did not come up with the complete 
answer, but it seemed to us quite clear that 
one would be dealing with the question 
inadequately if one limited oneself to the 
import tariff, since with many products there 
are other elements in the situation far more 
significant to their trade than the tariff. To 
cite just a couple of examples, the West Indi- 
ans have long suggested that certain aspects 
of provincial purchasing policies in the rum 
business operated against their maximum 
interest, and this kind of consideration would 
be very little affected by changes in tariffs. 
Likewise, the banana trade operates within 
the context of very large international corpo- 
rations like the United Fruit Company, and 
they decided the most appropriate marketing 
region for the bananas they draw from the 
West Indies, Central America, and so on, to a 
considerable measure in terms of corporate 
considerations which would be affected only 
to a limited degree by changes in the import 
tariff. 


So, you have these different concerns which 
frequently nowadays are grouped under the 
blanket heading of “non-tariff barriers,” 
which I think is really a misnomer—non-tariff 
distortions to trade or factors at any rate 
which for many purposes are more important 
than the tariff. So it seemed to us essential to 
red flag that concern right away, since free 
trade very often tends to be discussed as if it 
meant only the elimination of the import duty 
as such. 


We also dealt with the question which 
obviously is very important in this whole 
matter: What does free trade mean as 
between the West Indies and Canada? Does it 
mean mutual elimination of tariffs and other 
barriers to trade on both sides? Is it realistic 
to talk about the Caribbean countries, which 
have rather protected, vulnerable markets, 
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eliminating their tariffs and other barriers to 
imports from Canada, or are we really talking 
about a one-way deal or essentially a prefer- 
ential deal in which perhaps Canada would 
be looking upon this as a species of foreign 
aid and would be providing opportunities for 
West Indian products in the Canadian market, 
but not expecting full reciprocity in Carib- 
bean countries? We could not reach any firm 
conclusions about this, because that is a ques- 
tion for government to answer and something 
that would be hammered out at a negotiating 
table, but we suggested the considerations 
that would influence a decision in regard to 
the nature of the trading arrangement in that 
respect. 


With that sort of preamble, we proceeded 
into the main chapters of the study, and I will 
just touch on a few aspects of the things we 
looked at quite briefly, if I may. 


First of all, we looked at the primary 
industries, and in particular agriculture. The 
Caribbean countries are heavily dependent 
upon primary products and upon primary 
products trade. So, on the face of it, one 
might expect this is the area in which there 
was most to be gained from a free trade 
arrangement. 


There are a few figures here, beginning at 
page 38. About 40 per cent of Canada’s total 
imports from the Commonwealth Caribbean 
consist of bauxite and alumina, about another 
40 per cent of sugar, and 10 per cent or more 
of petroleum; and even the remainder con- 
sists quite heavily of different kinds of 
agricultural products. So, as you can see, a 
very high proportion of our imports from that 
region are primary commodities. 

Dealing just with that aspect for the 
moment, the prospects for imports by Canada 
from the Commonwealth Caribbean, one 
might suppose at first glance this was where 
there was growth potential were there free 
trade. However, I think on closer examination 
it is not so clear that this would be the case. 
The markets for alumina and petroleum are 
essentially determined by factors independent 
of import tariffs and similar trade barriers, or 
very largely independent of those kinds of 
factors. 


These are commodities traded by and, as it 
were, within the structure of very large inter- 
national corporations, and the more you 
examine the considerations that affect the 
trade in those kinds of products the more you 
are led to conclude that the freeing of trade 
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will be a relatively minor element in the 
structure of exchange of these kinds of com- 
modities between the Caribbean and Canada. 


If one moves to agriculture, the large item, 
of course, is sugar, and sugar is essentially a 
problem of commodity agreements between 
governments which would not be affected 
very greatly by changes in import tariffs and © 
trade restrictions. 


Rum is another big item, and, as I men- | 
tioned earlier, it is largely a matter of the 
purchasing policies of provincial liquor 
boards. It is not really a trade and tariff item 
in the conventional sense. 


The trade in bananas is to a considerable 
extent influenced by the nature of the mar- 
keting arrangements and alignments of these 
very large multi-national corporations, and 
the wholesaling-retailing networks that are 
associated with them. 


We had a number of things to say about 
the problems of trade in these types of com- 
modity under a free trade arrangement, but it 
is hard to see that tariffs or other convention-_ 
al kinds of trade barriers are the essential 
elements affecting trade in those types of 
products. | 


If you get on to some of the other items, | 
such as citrus fruits, juices, vegetables, tropi- | 
cal and exotic fruits, and livestock, it is possi- | 
ble that tariffs and other traditional types of 
trade barriers are more significant in the 
trade of the region with Canada, but even | 
there it is clear that other factors are far 
more important. It is clear that what you | 
really have in the West Indies is a particular | 
kind of agricultural sector, which is virtually | 
a peasant agriculture, for many of those prod- | 
ucts that I last mentioned—that is, tropical | 
fruits, vegetables, livestock, and things of that — 
kind, and even bananas to some extent—and | 
you run up against something that is being | 
described by West Indian economists like 
Havelock Brewster and Clive Thomas in the 
following terms: 


Any attempt to examine the agricultural | 
economy of the West Indies, no matter ) 
how superficial is the intention, immedi- 1 
ately brings to light some of the complex | 
and varied factors which have prevented | 
its successful transformation into a mod- 

ernized and efficient economic sector. | 
Some of these problems (e.g., the insuffi- 

ciency of the flow of capital funds) are) 
found to be common to the entire West 
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Indian economy. Some (e.g., the problems 
of water control) are more or less specific 
to the agricultural sector, whilst there are 
others (e.g., the problems of rural organi- 
zation) which go to the root of the society 
and involve us with fundamental histori- 
cal, social, political as well as economic 
considerations. 


The Chairman: For the benefit of the 
committee, that quotation is to be found 
at page 48 of the brief under the heading 
“General Considerations’’. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, may I com- 
ment here that we seem to be into our old 
problem of having a reading of a brief we 


_ have already read. I am just wondering what 


the practice is going to be. 


The Chairman: I was about to suggest to 
the witness, Senator Grosart, that in the 
interests of time he should go into the details 
of the specific headings. This brief, Mr. Mat- 
thews, is in our hands and is available. I 
would suggest that you conclude your intro- 
duction. I know that when we get into the 
question period you are going to find yourself 
back into the brief in order to answer the 
questions. May I ask you to proceed in that 
fashion so that we may get along to the 
questions? 


Mr. Matthews: If you have read the brief 


then there is very little more for me to say, 
_ but perhaps I should summarize what you are 


well able to draw out of the study for your- 
Selves. This will do no harm, and I shall take 


_ only a few seconds to summarize what I feel 


are the broad conclusions. 


It would appear that there might be some 
relatively limited but interesting opportuni- 
ties for the Caribbean countries in the 
Canadian market for a few manufactured 
items particularly, it appears, in the textiles 
and apparel fields. In the reverse direction 
there are few evident opportunities for 
Canadian exports to the Caribbean countries 
under free trade. There is some evidence in 
the paper that suggests that certain kinds of 
chemicals might be in this category, and, sur- 
prisingly, certain kinds of furniture. But it 
Would probably be small amounts of many 
things with no clear dramatic advantage 
occurring to any Canadian industry, but only 
small opportunities for a large number of 
industries. 


On the former of these two elements, the 
Opportunities for the Caribbean countries in 
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the Canadian market, whether it be in tex- 
tiles, apparel or other items, it seemed to us 
that one of the crucial considerations that 
would determine whether or not there was an 
opportunity was whether Canadian, or possi- 
bly American or other, shall we say, devel- 
oped country capital could be attracted to 
the West Indian islands to establish the facto- 
ries that would manufacture those products 
for shipment primarily to the Canadian 
market. If you have read what is said in the 
study about that you will know what I am 
getting at, the feeling that there are not large 
reservoirs of capital, management skills, 
entrepreneural energy and so on in the West 
Indies. Particularly since we looked rather 
closely at the Puerto Rican-United States 
case, we felt, maybe wrongly, that it was 
unlikely there would be major employment of 
the opportunity provided by free trade unless 
it were accompanied by a considerable inflow 
of capital, management, entrepreneural skills 
and so forth from Canada, or possibly from 
the United States or some other western 
country whose industries saw the opportunity 
that free trade with Canada would provide 
for them to establish plants in that region. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Matthews. We will now turn to the questions. 


Senator Robichaud: Before proceeding with 
the questions, I might say that I had the 
opportunity to read this voluminous and 
informative report, in which I notice you 
stated that those who prepared it decided to 
steer a middle road in their approach to the 
project, which we all know is complex. There 
is a complexity of issues, which have been 
studied before this by politicians, govern- 
ments, businessmen and others. I also noticed 
throughout the report a feeling of perhaps 
uncertainty about what should or could be 
done, and even of frank pessimism in the 
different conclusions reached. I know you 
have touched on this, but before I proceed to 
the questions could you tell us the precise 
terms of reference given to the Private Plan- 
ning Association by the Canadian Govern- 
ment when the request was made for you to 
proceed with this study? Were there precise 
terms of reference or were they rather 
general? 


Mr. Matthews: They were rather general. 
We received a two-page letter, which unfor- 
tunately I do not have in front of me, which 
included, I would say, 12 or 15 items that the 
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Government said they would like us to exam- 
ine in considering the implications for Canada 
of a Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean free 
trade arrangement. These items were very 
varied. They were interested in our examin- 
ing, at least in a general way, the implications 
of such an arrangement for the existing spe- 
cial trade arrangements between Canada and 
the Caribbean countries; examining en pas- 
sant the relationship between the Caribbean 
countries and Britain, and whether this would 
influence that relationship in any way. Anoth- 
er item concerned the possibility that all or 
some of the Caribbean countries might be 
interested in becoming associated with the 
Latin American Free Trade Association or the 
Central American Common Market. There 
were quite a lot of little elements that it was 
suggested we might look at in one way and 
another as we proceeded. I think the only 
really specific consideration was that they 
wanted us to look at the implications of a 
free trade arrangement between Canada and 
the Commonwealth Caribbean, and _ they 
wanted us to look at it from the Canadian 
point of view and not from the Caribbean 
point of view. 


The Chairman: Would the Private Planning 
Association have any objection to this docu- 
ment being made available to this committee? 


Mr. Matthews: No, we would have no 


objection whatever. 


The Chairman: In my view, honourable 
senators, we should request the Government 
for a copy of this letter of instruction. Are we 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Laird: Was there any reference to 
the tourist trade? 


Mr. Matthews: I do not believe there was 
any reference to the tourist trade, no. 


Senator Robichaud: I notice from the report 
there is quite a different conclusion as to the 
implications of free trade for, say, the pri- 
mary industry compared to the manufactur- 
ing industry. For example, on page 55, in the 
chapter entitled “The Implications of Free 
Trade for Primary Industry” it says: 


So far as West Indian exports to 
Canada are concerned, the principal 
existing restraints to trade are not, in 
most cases, import tariffs, which are gen- 
erally low or non-existent. 
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Further down, in the next paragraph it states: 


On the whole, the prospects for sub- 
stantial expansion of West Indian exports 
of primary products to Canada do not 
appear great, at least in the short run, 
even with fully open access to the 
Canadian market. 


On the following page, in the last paragraph 
we read: 


The author of this chapter has no hesi- 
tation in admitting that he finds it 
impossible, in the face of such a complex 
of imponderables, to assess the eventual 
prospect for Canadian primary-products 
exports under a free trade arrangement 
with the Commonwealth Caribbean. He is 
prepared to surmise only that, while the 
increase in export opportunities might 
ultimately prove to be substantial, in the 
short term it would be modest at best. 


In Chapter 5, “The Implications of Free 
Trade for Manufacturing Industry’, on page 
75 the report says: 


Free trade is, indeed, the key to the prob- | 
lem, both as an inducement to structural — 
change and as a means of providing the | 
outlet that such a restructured industry | 
must have as its raison d’étre. | 

| 


Now, the conclusions are so different, so far _ 
apart, that I would appreciate it, Mr. Mat- | 
thews, if you could elaborate and tell us why 
there are such different conclusions regarding © 
primary industries and manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


would just like to say that I do not believe | 
this latter sentence you read is a conclusion 
in the sense that I don’t believe what was 
being said there is that free trade is the key 
to the problem and that free trade would 
open that door and everything would be 
wonderful. 


| 
Mr. Matthews: Yes, certainly. First of all I | 
| 


Senator Robichaud: That is exactly why I 
am asking the question. I had that reaction to — 
it. 


Mr. Matthews: It says that free trade has) 
the potential to be a key to enable the well 
Indies, at least, to have the possibility of | 
escaping from their small market, highly sub-— 
divided economy—an economy of very small 
units, turning out small runs of large num-) 


bers of products. Free trade in some contexts. 


| 


| 
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would enable them to develop a more special- 
ized economy with longer runs of fewer pro- 
ducts, and in theory, at least, they would 
escape from the problem they have. 


But that is free trade in general. Some 
form of free trade could provide the key. I 
think that, if you read on, it is suggested here 
that free trade with Canada would, in prac- 
tice, provide only limited opportunities for 
those kinds of manufactured products. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Because 
of the small size of the Canadian market, I 
suppose. 


Mr. Matthews: Yes, and because of the 
remoteness of the Canadian market so that 
there is a large transportation cost to be over- 
come and also because, as in all these kinds 
of considerations, you have a very different 
problem of how you move from here to there. 
If you could establish overnight the kind of 
environment, the kind of free-trade milieu 
which would be this sort of Utopia, and the 
capital that would enable the entrepreneur in 
the Caribbean to establish large plants, utiliz- 
ing his low labour costs and exporting to the 
big metropolitan market of Canada, then he 
would have a great opportunity. But, in fact, 
he has now established, whether it is good 
or bad, small industries that are very vulner- 
able and which would involve a very great 
deal of difficulty in transforming the structure 
of their production to this new type of 
situation. 


However, this is, in a sense, preamble. In 
broad terms there is a decided distinction to 
be made, so far as we can see, between the 
primary sector and the manufacturing sector. 
In the primary sector tariffs are quite low or 
non-existent and the sorts of problems that 
beset the primary sector in the Caribbean and 
its trade are rather endemic to the West 
Indian situation—the peasant agriculture, the 
rather primitive marketing techniques, the 
highly complex matters of corporate relation- 
ships and the business of commodity agree- 
ments for sugar and so on—and could not be 
answered through a free-trade arrangement. 
They would have to be worked out in some 
other fashion. Whereas on the manufacturing 
side you do not have those kinds of problems 
to the same extent. You have more of the 
straight-forward, industrial difficulty—small 
Scale business, little markets, and so on. The 
tariffs are relatively high in Canada vis-a-vis 
‘all other countries for many of these prod- 
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ucts, and, if the Caribbean countries were 
given a special arrangement where those 
tariffs did not exist, they would have at least 
the possibility of moving large amounts of 
products to Canada. 


So in the one case you have a fairly clear 
opportunity at least; but in the other case, by 
and large, the opportunity does not exist 
because it is not these kinds of conventional 
trade barriers that are the essence, the key, to 
the problem. 


Senator Robichaud: Has this report been 
brought to the attention of the Caribbean 
countries? If so, Mr. Matthews, are you aware 
of the reaction to it? The report is very infor- 
mative and has valuable information. 


Mr. Matthews: This report was undertaken 
on a contract basis for the Government, 
which is a different type of arrangement from 
that which we normally have or most com- 
monly have when producing something for 
the Canadian Trade Committee or that kind 
of system. Thus, as soon as it was done it was 
given to the Department of External Affairs. 
It was their property and we were not at 
liberty to distribute it to anybody. My infor- 
mation from them is that they were consider- 
ing it for a long time and did not release it. 
Fairly recently—a matter of a few weeks ago, 
I was told that they had not exactly released 
it but that they had sent copies to the high 
commissioners in the Caribbean countries 
with instructions that they might release it to 
anybody who requested it. So it has been 
kind of semi-released. 


Thus, I really do not know to what extent it 
has been presented to the Caribbean govern- 
ments or what their reactions to it would be. 


Senator Robichaud: I will put my question 
on a different basis, then. The people prepar- 
ing this report must have consulted with 
individuals in the Caribbean. What was the 
reaction of those who were interviewed or 
who were asked for information? Were they 
enthusiastic about it or were they pessimistic? 


Mr. Matthews: May I ask you to clarify 
whether you mean were they interested and 
enthusiastic about our doing a report or were 
they interested and enthusiastic about the 
idea of a free-trade arrangement between 
Canada and the West Indies? 


Senator Robichaud: Let us include both. 
Were they interested in your doing the report 
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and also about the possibilities or advantages 
that could be offered by a free-trade arrange- 
ment between the two regions? 


Mr. Matthews: I did not put you off, did I? 


The Chairman: You now have two ques- 
tions, Mr. Matthews. 


Mr. Matthews: I think they were, on the 
whole, quite interested in the fact that we 
were doing this study. I think they are, on the 
whole, fairly skeptical about the prospect that 
such an arrangement would be politically 
feasible and that it would yield them great 
benefits. 


They are now very much preoccupied—at 
least they certainly were when I was there 
and still are, no doubt, very much preoc- 
cupied with CARIFTA, with a free-trade 
arrangement within their own region. But I 
think the idea of an arrangement with 
Canada was thought to be many years off. 


Some of them said, “Well, maybe when we 
have this one all set up we might be more 
interested in looking to Canada. This would 
be a good second thing to look at, but it is 
some years off.” That was the feeling I 
received. Some of the people who were more 
receptive to the idea said, “Really, this is 
something we should definitely consider as 
Stage 2, because the region we are linking 
together in the Caribbean would still be a 
very small region, and economies of scale, 
etcetera, that would be achieved in that 
region are quite limited, so there is still a 
great deal to be said, even after we have 
received CARIFTA, for finding a way of link- 
ing ourselves with one or more large external 
metropolitan markets. So we should look at it 
now, and we are very pleased you are looking 
at it.’ The more pessimistic would say, ‘‘Yes, 
but it is years away,” but no one was opposed 
to our doing the study or considering that 
possibility. 


Senator Robichaud: Did the nature of the 
interest vary from one country to another? 
Was there more interest, say, exhibited in 
Trinidad or Jamaica than in the smaller 
islands? 


Mr. Matthews: I did not have an opportuni- 
ty to go to a great many islands. I went to 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Barbados. I would not 
say I discerned any significant difference 
between the views expressed as between the 
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islands. I think I perhaps did not have the 
opportunity to stay long enough periods of 
time; I was only there for a short time on two 
occasions. Moreover, many of my conversa- 
tions occurred, for example, in the University 
of the West Indies, in Kingston, Jamaica, and 
I would be talking to professors from various 
of the islands. An individual might be from 
St. Lucia even though he was studying in 
Jamaica, so I could not really discern any 
clear pattern as between one island and 
another. It might have been there and I just 
was not astute enough to notice it. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I really 
gather from what you are saying that you 
feel, certainly in the short term, the prospect 
of industrialization in the Caribbean area is 
not a very bright one. 


Mr. Matthews: They are enjoying a limited 
amount of industrialization now, of course, 
and the market in Jamaica and in Trinidad is 
relatively large, by the standards of those 
little islands, and relatively prosperous, by 
the standards of any so-called under- 
developed country, because they are really 
almost at the borderline between under- 
developed and developed, in terms of the 
rather rough criteria that are used for this 
calculation. So, those two islands clearly 
could support some sort of limited manufac- 
turing activity, and are doing so; but large- 
scale industrialization seems to me unlikely. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Or wide- 
spread? 


Mr. Maithews: Or widespread, yes. 


Of course, this was really the fascination of 
the job, that one cannot help but wonder 
whether there are not some of the elements in 
those islands which could lead to a Hong 
Kong, but you are almost getting into a 
speculation of a non-economic kind when you 
ask what makes Hong Kong Hong Kong. It is 
a most extraordinary phenomenon. It is clear- 
ly a kind of spark that has made things go in 
that particular region which is most unprom- 
ising as a centre for large-scale manufactur- 
ing activity on the basis of most things an 
economist would normally look at, yet in 
which the growth is fantastic. 


One speculates about that in the Caribbean, — 


given their low wages and their well-educat- 
ed labour force—not too energetic, I suppose, 
by North American standards, but certainly 
not without considerable resources of energy 
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and initiative. I think anyone who has been 
down there has felt these are rather interest- 
ing societies with a lot of get-up-and-go, and 
one just wonders if the kind of arrangement 
that we were considering here just might not 
provide the spark that would really give them 
the opportunity for manufacturing for the 
export market, because that is the only thing 
that would really lead to their developing big 
industrial potential. Otherwise this tends to 
be small because they are such very small 
islands with relatively little population. 


Senator Robichaud: Reference has been 
made in the report regarding investment for 
the expansion of manufacturing industries. 
One specific recommendation, which is on 
page 113, states: 


It is therefore suggested that the Carib- 
| bean area might be made the spearhead 
| of a first major effort by the Canadian 
| government to arouse the interest of 
business in investment in a developing 
region. 


On different occasions before this commit- 
tee we have been given serious reasons to 
doubt that such major private investment 
from Canada would be welcomed by certain 
segments, at least, of public opinion in the 
Caribbean. Would you mind expressing your 
personal views on this point? 


Mr. Matthews: Yes, I think it is a question 
whether they would welcome large-scale 
foreign investment. Sectors of opinion—lI 
think you used some such expression—certain 
sectors of opinion clearly would oppose large- 
scale foreign investment. Whether those sec- 
tors are large enough and influential enough 
really to weigh in the balance is the 
question. 


Senator Robichaud: Would it come from 
_business or the ordinary class? 


Mr. Matthews: I would think, as in so many 
Similar situations in the modern world, it is 
probably the young, the partly educated, the 
Students, the kids who are ready at the drop 
of a hat to throw a brick through a window 
of the nearest foreign corporation... 


Senator Robichaud: Even the banks? 


__ Mr. Matthews: Yes. I would doubt whether 
_the governments, certainly in most of the 
islands, would be opposed, but clearly a sub- 
| Stantial sector of the intellectuals would be. 
| Some of them were not terribly pleased—and 
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maybe I should have mentioned this earlier, 
in reply to one of your earlier questions— 
when we hinted that we would like to take a 
look at the Puerto Rico-U.S. analogy; some of 
the people we spoke to did not think that at 
all a good idea. 


Senator Robichaud: Particularly in Guyana. 


Mr. Matthews: I did not visit Guyana, but 
in the case of the islands I did visit I would 
say that many people, particularly in the uni- 
versities, and so on, looked at Puerto Rico as 
being a rather unhappy case of almost selling 
one’s soul for a mess of dollars. I do not think 
it is entirely fair, but clearly there is tremen- 
dous national pride, as I am sure you gentle- 
men know if you have ever visited there, and 
some of that national pride takes the form of 
opposition to the involvement in their econo- 
my of foreign corporations. This is a typical 
situation that we see in other places, and 
some of them not so far from this room. But, 
I feel that the large so-called multi-national 
corporations really have a potential, if any- 
thing in the modern world has a potential, to 
provide some countries in the underdeveloped 
world with the big opportunity. 


If I might depart slightly from the question, 
it is interesting to see the extent at the 
moment to which American companies are 
establishing plants in Japan, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, Mexico, and other countries where 
wages are relatively low, to build or assemble 
various kinds of products which are then 
largely exported to the United States. Toys 
are one example. One company’s branch in 
Taiwan produces a toy, and 90 per cent of its 
production is sold in the United States. It 
pays them to operate in this way because the 
labour component is high, and labour costs 
are low in Taiwan. There may be opposition 
to that process in Taiwan—I do not know— 
but it is also interesting to note that there is 
opposition from American labour because 
Americans are being robbed of these jobs. 


Senator Carter: I was in Taiwan last Octo- 
ber. Timex was then moving its operations 
into that country, and it was being welcomed 
with open arms. 


Mr. Matthews: To some extent this is 
occurring in countries which are on the fringe 
of the developed world. They are close by. 
Taiwan is some distance from the United 
States, but it is a straight haul and ship 
transportation is cheap. But, in Mexico it is 
going on just over the border. They talk 
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about the border industries. The same thing 
might happen in Europe vis-a-vis North 
Africa and certain parts of the Middle East, 
and in Japan vis-a-vis Southeast Asia. It 
seems to have some potential for these fringe 
areas of the underdeveloped world, and the 
West Indies lie in that fringe area. 


I think it is a fascinating question for the 
years ahead as to whether a major break- 
through can be achieved in development 
problems through the medium of the multi- 
national corporation and its ability to estab- 
lish plants where the economic factors sug- 
gest is the best place to go, or whether there 
will be political opposition in those countries 
for one kind of reason, or from labour for 
another kind of reason. That sort of process 
really has great potential towards a solution 
to the development problem. 


The Chairman: Mr. Matthews, I do not con- 
sider that reply a diversion in any way. You 
will recall that in my introductory remarks I 
said that you should speculate, and I think 
this is the kind of answer Senator Robichaud 
was seeking, particularly as it related to the 
Caribbean. 


Senator Grosart: Like Senator Robichaud, I 
noticed what appear to be some contradic- 
tions in the brief. Perhaps this is because 
different sections were written by different 
people and there is, therefore, an inconclu- 
siveness. I am not criticizing this; I am merely 
saying it seems to be there. 


For example, if I might make one contrast, 
on page 3 we have the statement that free 
trade with Canada is one of the more appeal- 
ing possibilities of this kind, and on page 4 
we have the statement that a Canada-Com- 
monwealth Caribbean free trade scheme 
seems to be within the realm of the politically 
possible. 

There are many contrasts with that, but to 
take one of the conclusions on page 114 I read 
what seems to be an opposite, because there 
you Say: 

_.. there is probably no great opportuni- 
ty for significant expansion of the 
agricultural sector as a direct conse- 
quence of free trade with Canada. 


And on the next page you Say: 


_, .Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean free 
trade would not be sufficient to bring 
about any spectacular economic progress 
in the West Indies. 
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That is a reference to the industrial side. 


Why are there these apparent disparities, 
Mr. Matthews? 


Mr. Matthews: I hope they are more appar- 
ent than real. 


Senator Grosart: I say they are apparent 
because I do not think I have read them out 
of context, and I read them very carefully. 


Mr. Matthews: I should have taken more 
care to word these phrases exactly as I meant 
them to be. I think in the introduction when I 
said that free trade with Canada is one of the 
more appealing possibilities of this kind, the 
stress should be on the word “possibilities”. 


You know, in theory, or on the face of it, 
among the various opportunities for special 
links between the Caribbean region and what 
I have called the large metropolitan market- 
ing areas, free trade with Canada appears to 
be the more appealing. 


I cite in a footnote against this the book by 
Owen Jefferson, in which he looked at the 
comparative merits of West Indian association 
with Canada, the European Economic Com- 
munity, the Latin American Free Trade 
Association, and the Central American, 
Common Market, and he seemed to come up 
with the idea that Canada was one of the 
more appealing prospects. | 


That is right at the beginning, when I am: 
considering what might be the worthwhile 
things to look at, but when one gets to the 
end and has looked at all the evidence, J) 
think one has to come down to the fairly 
sober conclusion that this would not set the 
world on fire, and I think, in a sense, that is 
what I was trying to say there. 

Now, the inconclusiveness that you mention 
is certainly in my mind. I think that although) 
we tried to do the best job we could, given 
the scope of the study, the resources availa- 
ble, the time, and so on, we could not really 
produce firm unequivocal conclusions that 
this would be good or bad, or that it woul¢e 
have this dimension of effect, because there 
are just too many imponderables and difficul 
ties, and this is particularly the case in regart 
to trade in agricultural products. 


t} 

I think you cited a couple of points in tha’ 
section. It is very much a case of speculatin; 
at the end of that section on agricultury 
where my feeling was that certainly in thi 
short term—I am thinking now of Canadia’ 
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exports to the Caribbean—there was no great 
prospect of exporting these products because 
in establishing CARIFTA they had set up 
quite a number of restrictive external barri- 
ers to trade from outside the region. 


On looking again one could say that if the 
CARIFTA arrangement is a substantial suc- 
-eess on the industrial front in particular, it 
might lead to a considerable increase in living 
standards there, and agriculture would be 
unable, at least as presently organized, to pro- 
vide all the higher protein food requirements 
that a more prosperous community invariably 


demands, so there might be an increased 
prospect for our exports of agricultural 
products. 


Shifting that another stage forward, one 
might speculate that what would happen 
would be similar to what has happened in 
Puerto Rico which, with their special link 
with the United States, has not produced very 
dramatic exports of agricultural products to 
the United States. They sell some pineapples 
‘in the States, but that is about all. On the 
other hand, the opportunities for exporting 
manufactured goods to the United States have 
so enriched the Puerto Rican population that 
they now demand larger quantities of more 
“expensive high protein foodstuffs. The dairy 
industry in Puerto Rico has grown greatly to 
fulfill this demand, and farmers who previ- 
ously were producing products such as vege- 
tables, which the United States has to sell, 
are now producing dairy products and the 
United States is selling them vegetables. 


_ Senator Grosart: Somebody said they can 
now afford canned instead of fresh 
pineapples! 


Mr. Matthews: This can affect the relation- 
‘ship with and dependence on the success that 
‘is likely to be achieved by CARIFTA in 
‘improving their industrial prospects and so 
'on. This becomes too speculative to reach any 
firm conclusion on, and the only honest thing 
‘to do is to say that these are the kinds of 
things that could happen, but the reader’s 
/guess is as good as mine. 


| Senator Grosart: Let us say that global free 
trade is not the answer. Assuming a Canadian 
desire to do something very positive to assist 
‘the economy of the Commonwealth Carib- 
‘bean, would you say a special drive to 
‘improve the Caribbean share of the market in 
citrus fruits might give a tremendous lift to 
' the whole economy of the Caribbean? 
21282—2 


’ 
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Mr. Matthews: I would think it could do 
quite a lot. 


Senator Grosart: At the moment they have 
about five per cent of our market, according 
to your report. On page 37 you say: 

However, the right combination of fac- 
tors, including dynamic entrepreneurship 
and adequate financing, could do the job. 


On the previous page you say: 
There are no fundamental economic rea- 
sons why the Commonwealth Caribbean 
could not act as a major supplier of such 
products to the Canadian market. 


What would have to happen to bring this 
about? 


Mr. Matthews: The evidence suggests that 
it is unlikely to occur unless a Canadian, 
American or other western entrepreneur went 
in. I did not have the opportunity to check 
this first hand, but I believe there are some 
Canadian citrus fruit interests in British Hon- 
duras that have done quite well. 


Senator Grosart: That is in your report. 


Mr. Matthews: I did make a footnote about 
it. I believe they have done quite well. Indeed, 
the statistics show a substantial increase in 
imports of that commodity from the region, 
which I presume is a result of that develop- 
ment. The organization of the agricultural 
sector for that type of product is proof of the 
possibility. People have done it in certain 
areas. 


Senator Grosarit: At page 46 the report 
refers to the British Honduras operation by 
Canadian interests, and says: 


A repetition of this type of development 
in a few other territories of the region 
could transform the Caribbean citrus 
industry. 


How do we get this done? Let us say we want 
to, what do we have to do? What are the 
steps? First of all, would you make a guess at 
the impact on the Caribbean economy, to take 
a hypothesis, if we could give them the whole 


share of our market? 
Mr. Matthews: I think you are asking me 
more than I could supply without sitting 


down and doing quite a bit of figuring out. 
Senator Grosart: Would it be significant? 


Mr. Maithews: It seems to me that it would 
be quite significant, yes. We are talking here, 
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doubtless, about relatively minor changes 
overall. I think one has to be fairly conserva- 
tive about this whole business. The real 
potential for growth in the Caribbean coun- 
tries in the next few years, certainly if one 
leaves out Trinidad, Jamaica and Guyana, is 
tourism, which may create other problems. 
Here is a real growth industry, 10 to 15 per 
cent a year, and nothing except a political 
upheaval there, or their decision that they do 
not want tourists, can stop it growing, or I 
suppose a major depression in North America, 
which I hope is unlikely. It has just got to go 
on. I would think the potential can do more 
for most of those islands than anything one 
could do to the citrus fruit trade. 


If one is considering other areas of the 
economic, social and political spectrum than 
tourism, then I would think that the citrus 
fruit industry is a very good one to concen- 
trate on. What would be involved in produc- 
ing an efficient citrus fruit industry that 
would yield major benefits to that area is 
something that is a little beyond my scope. I 
am not a business man. 


I have taken the liberty of suggesting in the 
closing pages of this study, as was cited a few 
moments ago, that the Canadian Government 
might consider making the Caribbean region 
the area where it would first attempt to pro- 
vide incentives and opportunities for private 
investment in the developing world. I think it 
is no secret that the Canadian International 
Development Agency is interested in the 
possibility of promoting private investment in 
the developing world. This, of course, is the 
latest fashion in the field of development eco- 
nomics, to try to encourage private business 
to move into those areas. The Caribbean 
region is receiving a lot of Canadian aid and 
it is a question of whether they can usefully 
use a great deal more conventional aid in the 
way in which we normally describe it. Per- 
haps the kind of aid in a broader sense that 
we might try to provide to move beyond the 
traditional form of development assistance is 
in this kind of encouragement to private 
industries to establish down there. 


Now, what would be required to encourage 
local entrepreneurs to establish more effective 
operations for selling their products in the 
Canadian market or in coaxing Canadian 
interests to open up plants down there, I don’t 
know. I think this is a question in industrial 
organization, management and _ business 
rather than a question for an economist. 


Standing Senate Committee 


The Chairman: If I might just ask a supple- 
mentary question, Senator Grosart, to your 
question; on page 113 of the brief, in note 2, 
it seems to me that you say right there that 
the Private Planning Association recently 
completed as a contract study for CIDA a 
report entitled “Ways of Increasing the 
Involvement of Canadian Private Interests in 
the Developing Countries”. That was in Mont- ) 
real in May of 1969. 


Senator Grosart: That is what I had in 
mind, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: You carry on with the 
question, then, Senator Grosart. My question 
is simply that I think we on this committee 
should see this document, because this is 
what we are talking about. Senator Grosart is 
asking about ways. 


Senator Grosart: I am taking one more or 
less at random, but it happens to be one 
where we have evidence in your brief that 
you can lay down certain of these citrus 
fruits in Montreal at cheaper cost than the 
United Fruit Company can lay them down, 
This is a primary product area ideally fitted 
to Caribbean-Canadian trade, and I am sug- 
gesting that if we can find out how you can_ 
do it in one product then maybe we can apply 
this to others. I am leaving aside at the 
moment the industrial exports and I am 
thinking only in terms of the benefit to the, 
Caribbean. I still ask you what we have to do, 
or, to put it another way, why hasn’t it hap-. 
pened? Is it because of lack of transport? Is it 
because of lack of initiative on the part of) 
Canadian business? Is it because we are 
locked into the United Fruit Company and 
everybody is afraid to break it? What is the 
reason? 


Mr. Matthews: First, perhaps I might men- 
tion that this other contract study for CIDA 
referred to here was undertaken by us as 4 
feature of my personal involvement in the 
review of the Canadian Development Assist- 
ance Program, which was organized and 
chaired by Maurice Strong. I was one of 
seven or eight putside people brought into. 
that operation. Each of us produced a paper, 
on a different aspect of the Canadian Devel-! 
opment Assistance effort. Because I was) 
working for this organization rather than! 
being a university professor the thing was 
done in the form of a contract by the Private! 
Planning Association. That is what it is, and I | 
think that the full report, including this par- 
ticular item, is tabled. | 


| 
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The Chairman: Fine. I am acvised by our 
assistant that that is the case and that it will 
be made available to all members of the 
committee. 


Mr. Matthews: The paper will only go a 
short part of the way to answering your ques- 
tion, however, Senator Grosart. It was 
‘primarily a gathering together of information 
on the kinds of schemes that the United 
States and some other foreign countries had 
for encouraging the involvement of the pri- 
vate sector in the developing world, together 
with some sort of conceptual material about 
the kinds of things you had to do to move the 
entrepreneur. I think you might find those 
things interesting, but I do not know how far 
it would get you in answering the question of 
why has it not happened before and the 
rather specific questions in regard to the 
citrus fruit industry. 


* One of the elements that clearly prevents 
this kind of development from occurring we 
felt when we were writing that report, is that 
the Canadian businessman actually lacks 
information about the opportunities in that 
region. This may seem a rather superficial 
thing to say, but the Americans have found 
‘rather the same thing, that, by and large, the 
_businessman—with the exception of the 
major executives in, relatively, a handful of 
very large international corporations that 
move around the world, whose number is 
increasing all the time—with the exception of 
those few, the average businessman is very 
familiar with his own particular bailiwick, his 
Own national market and, somewhat lower 
removed, the markets in adjacent or other 
familiar countries, North America, western 
Europe or, nowadays, Japan; but he is not 
very familiar with markets in developing 
countries, and what he does know about them 
often makes him nervous because he thinks 
they are politically unstable and that you 
cannot drink the water, and so forth. 


} 


Senator Grosart: If I might interrupt—the 
evidence in the report is that Americans are 
-moving in and we are not. 


| Mr. Matthews: Yes, that is what is happen- 
ing, partly because they have more interna- 
tional corporations. I think one has to recog- 
nize this fact of distinction between these two 
countries. There are more of these kinds of 
| “jet set” executives in the States than there 
are here who are accustomed to this kind of 
thing and are used to offsetting the risk they 
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run in establishing a plant in a country here 
which has a, somewhat, perhaps, unstable 
government against an investment they make 
in another country there which is more 
stable. 


The Chairman: If I might introduce an off- 
setting remark to that conclusion. In this par- 
ticular area Canadians have a tremendous 
advantage in jhe financial institutions they 
have there which have a vast supply of infor- 
mation and a great deal of acumen and know- 
how, so it seems to me that is part rebuttal. 


Senator Grosart: Your brief make a damn- 
ing indictment of Canadian government policy 
on page 25, if.I may read it: 


The multinational firm thus plays an 
important part in Canadian-Common- 
wealth Caribbean economic relations, 
and Canadian government policy has not 
hitherto helped in the matter. For in- 
stance, until recently trade commission- 
ers abroad have been charged with the 
task of encouraging Canadian exports but 
not with bringing to the attention of 
potential Canadian investors any invest- 
ment possibilities that may come their 
way. 


Is this part of the trouble? 


Mr. Matthews: I think it is. That was writ- 
ten by one of the other members of the team, 
George Doxey, but I would have taken it out 
had I thought there was not an element of 
truth in it. I believe these trade commission- 
ers are now encouraged to do more in the 
area which was previously omitted of looking 
to investments: as well as trade opportunities, 
but there seems to be strong evidence there 
was a lack in that regard hitherto. 


Senator Grosart: Is CIDA doing all it 
should to encourage private investment, par- 
ticularly in View of the fact that in the 
Canadian assistance package the smallest ele- 
ment, when compared to other countries, is 
our private investment. Is CIDA _ doing 
enough? 


Mr. Matthews: I could not say whether they 
are doing enough, but they have established a 
special division—I forget the exact name of 
it—within the, last year and a half or two 
years. I know. that Maurice Strong who, of 
course, has a business background, is exceed- 
ingly anxious,to give that division lots of 
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encouragement, and to add weight to the part 
of the Canadian development assistance pro- 
gram that is designed to encourage private 
investors to move in to the developing world, 
but whether they are doing as much as they 
could I do not know. I would have to leave 
that to. 


-Senator Grosart: Is the real problem here 
lack of initiative on the part of private busi- 
ness in Canada, or is it lack of overall Gov- 
ernment policy in the development of the 
Caribbean, or both? 


Mr. Matthews: I hesitate to answer that... 


Senator Grosart: Both of these statements 
are in your brief, so I am not pulling any- 
thing out of the air. 


Mr. Matthews: I hesitate, even if it is in the 
brief, to come right out and say that in this 
committee, because I do not consider myself 
to be an expert on the Caribbean. I think 
some of the authors we had working with us 
in this exercise are more expert than I, and 
they would be better able to answer that 
question. But, I think that there is probably 
something in both of those suggestions, that 
there is not a coherent Canadian Government 
policy in regard to the Caribbean, and I 
assume that part of the purpose of this com- 
mittee is to try to work towards the establish- 
ment of some sort of coherent and consistent 
government policy towards that region. I 
think we all have an idea that we want to 
establish some sort of special relationship 
with the West Indian islands, but we are not 
quite sure what it should be. 


As far as business is concerned... 


Senator Grosart: Excuse me, Mr. Matthews, 
but I am going to conclude on that. I very 
much like your last statement, that there is a 
general feeling that we should have a closer 
and special relationship, but we do not seem 
to know how to get it. 


’ Senator Carter: I will limit myself to one 
question following along the line started by 
Senator Grosart. You say that this study was 
conducted from the viewpoint of benefits to 
Canada, and in reply to Senator Grosart you 
said the results were inconclusive; that there 
were too many imponderables that prevented 
its being conclusive. The question in my mind 
is: Did this study take into consideration the 
possibility that the United Kingdom would, 
within a short period, very likely be entering 
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the European Economic Community, and that 
if they did these West Indian countries would 
be forced to find some sort of a relationship 
with somebody else? If so, where would 
Canada rank in their choice of countries? 


The Chairman: This was covered by an 
earlier question and your reply to it, Mr. 
Matthews, but I will ask you to reply to Sena- 
tor Carter’s question generally. 


Senator Grosart: Before Mr. Matthews 
replies I would like to correct something that 
Senator Carter said. I would say for the 
record that it was not my reading of the brief 
that it was prepared primarily from the point 
of view of the Canadian interest. 


Mr. Matthews: It was prepared primarily 
from the point of view of the Canadian 
interest. 


Senator Carter: But the terms of reference 
requiring you to make the study were as to 
the benefits for Canada. 


Mr. Matthews: Am I missing a distinction 
between ‘Canadian interests’? and ‘“‘benefits to 
Canada’? 


Senator Grosart: No, you are not. Senator 
Carter is right and I am wrong. I am appalled 
that those were the terms of reference. 


. 


Mr. Matthews: I will have to leave you to. 
sort that out with the government depart-. 
ments concerned. I should say in all fairness ' 
to the Canadian Government that the original - 
intention in regard to this project, as outlined - | 
on page 1, appeared to be to carry out twin 
studies, one on the Canadian side looking at 
the implications for Canada of such an 
arrangement and one on the West Indian side, | 
looking at the implications to the Caribbean. | 
As far as I am aware, the West Indian study | 
has not commenced. Part of the problem 
there, no doubt, is deciding who should make 
the study and pay for it, because it is not just 
one country, but many. That is one of the 
reasons why the Canadian Government | 
wanted to look at it purely from the Canadi-— 
an point of view. They have their reasons and 
I will have to leave them to explain it. 


Senator Grosart: I compliment you on the) 
fact that you did not look at it entirely from — 
the Canadian point of view by any means. 


Mr. Matthews: It seemed to me that when 
you are considering trade it is a wee 
street. 


Foreign 


Senator Grosart: Particularly free trade. 


Mr. Matthews: When considering Canadian 
imports from the Caribbean you are also con- 
sidering Caribbean exports to Canada, so it is 
the same thing. Thus, willynilly, we had to 
look at both sides of the equation. 


Senator Grosart: It is a good thing you did. 


Mr. Matthews: To return to Senator Car- 
ter’s question, we were aware of the implica- 
tions of British entry into the European Eco- 
nomic Community, should it still take place, 
and the likelihood that this would increase 
the desire of the Caribbean countries to find a 
partner elsewhere. I would observe only that 
they are proud and nationalistic at this point 
in time in the Caribbean and a little reluctant 
to look anywhere outside the Caribbean. They 
feel that the Caribbean Free Trade Area will 
provide them with various opportunities to 
improve the efficiency of their economies. 


Many of them hope that ultimately it may 
-lead to some form of political federation. 


Nevertheless, many of the more reflective and 
perspicacious people there realize that the 
region is not going to be able to stand on its 
own feet, whatever that means in our modern 
world, but that they do need links of various 
kinds, economic and political perhaps, migra- 


tion opportunities and so forth, outside the 
| Caribbean region. Certainly as the British 
_ influence declines in that area, as it will, and 
I think the British expect it to, the Caribbean 
peoples will look more to Canada. They look 


to Canada to a great extent. I had never 
visited the Caribbean before I started this 
study and I was impressed by the extent to 
which they look to Canada. 


Senator Grosart: They are looking out the 
front door towards Canada and the Ameri- 


cans are coming in the back door? 


Mr. Matthews: Yes, maybe to some extent 
that is happening. Maybe there are some 
steps that can be taken by government to 
improve the relative performance of Canadi- 
an economic interest there. 


Senator Laird: Rightly or wrongly, when 
listening to witnesses from the Caribbean 
before this committee and talking to people 
from the Caribbean I have had the impression 
that, as far as manufacturing and industry is 
_ concerned, they are anxious to have Canada 
come in with money, technical know-how and 
all the rest of it and get things going, but 


_then they are most reluctant to leave it with 
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us, but in effect want to have it turned over 
to them. What comments would you have on 
that? This is putting it very bluntly. 


Mr. Matthews: I do not know what useful 
comment I could make except that a lot of 
people feel the way you describe. This ques- 
tion really relates back to something that we 
were saying earlier in regard to multinational 
corporations. This is an evolving phenomenon 
in itself and in many countries and not just 
in the Commonwealth Caribbean countries. 
There is demand from the local people for a 
larger share in the running of those compa- 
nies and a feeling that the direction occurs in 
the head office and that this has political 
implications as well as economic ones. We 
know this sort of talk in Canada and we 
suspect that there may be some justification 
for some of it. A large part of this is related 
to the extent to which the multinational cor- 
poration can so evolve that it becomes, in 
fact, and more important in appearance, a 
generally international enterprise. If the 
people in the Commonwealth Caribbean 
genuinely felt that that plant down the street 
which employs 99 per cent West Indian per- 
sonnel, right up to the president and produce 
products which were advertised in a way 
which seemed oriented toward their kind of 
society and generally behaved like a good 
citizen, and all that type of thing, then they 
really would not look at it as being a foreign 
body within their society. They would look at 
it as being part of a large international enter- 
prise and the fact that the head office was in 
New York, Toronto or London would be nei- 
ther here nor. there. 

Senator Grosart: Like Canadian General 
Electric? 


Mr. Maithews: This is really the question, 
isn’t it? I hope that I am not going to be 
making some sort of great appeal in the 
wrong place, but I feel that this is an 
extremely fascinating question, the extent to 
which this tremendously dynamic phenome- 
non, the multinational corporation, whose 
growth is simply tremendous, can generally 
become an international agency for economic 
good. 


Senator Grosart: Isn’t the main question, 
where the dividends go? 


Mr. Matthews: I do not think so, senator. 


Senator Grosart: Surely this seems to be 
the problem because it affects the balance of 
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payments. It is money earned in one country 
for the citizens of the other. This is the prob- 
lem of the multinational corporation. To carry 
out your suggestion the ideal would be for it 
to be funded by investment from many 
countries. 


The Chairman: It goes back to our discus- 
sion about guidelines and the operation of 
‘any company in a foreign country and how 
they operate. The whole subject of multina- 
tional corporations is a fascinating one and 
perhaps we should have Mr. Matthews back 
on another occasion to discuss it. 


Senator Grosari: I think we should. 


The Chairman: In its whole concept it is 
much broader than the Caribbean. 


Mr. Matthews: There are people in Regina, 
Saskatchewan who feel that it is terrible that 
all of that money keeps flowing back to Bay 
Street, Toronto. 


Senator Grosart: That is my point. 


Mr. Matthews: Would you say they are 
right to have that view? 


Senator Grosart: I am not saying they are. 


Mr. Matthews: That is, that enterprises in 
Regina should be financed by the sharehold- 
ers living in the immediate vicinity of Regina 
and that it is wrong to draw the finances out. 


Senator Grosart: I am not saying it is 
wrong but I am saying the solution to many 
of our corporate problems is in this very area. 
When the banks appeared before the Banking 
Committee of the House of Commons this 
issue was raised over and over again in our 
own Canadian context. They were asked: 
“Are you draining money from the west to 
invest in the east”. They went to great pains 
to show the wide distribution of their share- 
holders. So does Bell Telephone. If you are in 
the position of having your shareholders dis- 
tributed over the same area as your custom- 
ers you do not have any problem. 


Mr. Maithews: On that point, might I say 
that that would be a kind of solution, 
although as an economist I would question 
whether that is really the way to organize our 
affairs. 


Senator Grosart: I do not want to get into 
the whole subject, but one of the suggestions 
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has been that these multi-national corpora- 
tions, once established, should option back 
some of their stock in each country. 


The Chairman: It is happening now in some 
cases. 


Senator Grosari: Yes and that is what I 
think should be happening in Canada-Carib- — 
bean relations. 


Senator Laird: There is one final point, 
which is rather tragic. A couple of weeks ago 
we had an interesting suggestion on transpor- 
tation problems, which was mentioned as a 
very real one in trading with the Caribbean, 
that with the advent of jumbo jets this would 
change the picture. Have you by any chance 
given any consideration or any study to that? 


Mr. Matthews: There was a lot of that in 
the transportation section here. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is not too much known about the 
economics of the jumbo jet yet. More may be 
known about this now than when we finished 
this study. There is probably more informa- 


tion in Boeing than there is in Canada. | 


All I would be able to say now—as I have © 
not gone back to this question since the study | 
was published—is that there is certain evi- | 
dence to suggestion that the jumbo jet would 
add a new dimension to this whole business. 


The Caribbean countries are expecting that 
jumbo jets will be employed and the airlines 
are expecting it also, that they will be 
employed in transportation to those islands. 
That was not by any means certain when we | 
were doing the study. It was felt that they | 
might go into some of the big islands but not | 
the smaller ones. Now they are all talking 
about strengthening their runways and they — 
really feel they can support a trade, running | 
300 or 400 people at a time into those | 
countries. 


| 
Senator Grosart: And freight. | 


Mr. Matthews: Exactly, that is what I was | 
going to come to. Their capacity is enormous 
and their rates appear likely to become very | 
reasonable, certainly by the earlier standards. { 


If you take certain kinds of products, such | 
as wearing apparel made out of relatively, 
lightweight textiles and with a lot of “value’ 
added”, shall we say, put into a small prod-. 
uct, a lot labour put into a small product, » 
the value of what you can pack into the hold - 
of a Boeing 747 would be such that this might) 
be a very feasible method of transportation of | 
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the product from one place to another. That 
method of transportation would be a regular, 
reliable, door-to-door transportation route, 
whereas for so many of the islands they have 
the difficulty that they just do not call, and 
very frequently there is not a large enough 
load to justify them calling in on a regular 
basis to pick up cargoes and so on. This is 
just not the sort of thing that the industrial- 
ist likes to deal with. He likes to know that 
_he can ship out on such and such a day and 
that it will arrive in Montreal on such and 

such a day. So this could well transform cer- 
tain parts of the picture, I should think, quite 
markedly. Perishables, fresh fruit, flowers 
and things of that sort have also to be consid- 
ered. There is also the question of low- 
volume, high-value products which do not 
amount to a great deal of trade, but could be 
interesting where these were the characteris- 
ties concerned. 


Senator Robichaud: But if they had proper 
cold storage facilities, it would help solve the 
problem of this movement back and forth. 
This is one of the difficulties with not having 
these facilities because they cannot handle 
_ these items properly. 


Mr. Matthews: That is true, but it is 
rather like the question of the chicken and 
the egg and which came first. Maybe they do 
not have the cold storage facilities because 
| they do not have the boats coming in regular- 
_ly, and maybe they don’t have the boats 
coming in regularly because they don’t have 
the cold storage facilities. 


Senator Grosart: In several places your 
brief emphasises a number of potential export 
products. I wonder if you could indicate why 
these textiles, apparel and electronic equip- 
ment—I presume that is light electronic equip- 

ment—and chemical products are specially 
| mentioned? Is it because of labour density or 
_ Cheaper labour? 


Mr. Matthews: Lower labour cost is the big 
cause. Apparel requires a lot of handwork 
and so do chemical products which are 
/mainly drugs. The electronic equipment is 
mainly electrical wiring circuitry and radios 
and that sort of thing. This is the main reason, 
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and it is interesting to note that those are 
precisely the products that Puerto Rico first 
started off with. 


Senator Grosart: Do you know of any com- 
parative study to yours on the Puerto Rican- 
US relationship of the Dutch Antilles situa- 
tion where again the per capita income has 
been greatly increased over the level of the 
other Caribbean countries? 


Mr. Matthews: No, I don’t. 


Senator Grosart: It would make a very 
interesting study to see how it relates to the 
US-Puerto Rican situation as to the same fac- 
tors and different components. 


Mr. Matthews: It would be, but I didn’t 
have the opportunity to obtain any material 
of that kind. It would be interesting to find 
out, provided it is not in Dutch. 


The Chairman: I presume the Puerto 
Rican-US situation was Spanish. 


Mr. Maithews: No, it was all in English. 


The Chairman: Any more questions? 


Well, Mr. Matthews, it remains for me to 
thank you very much on behalf of the com- 
mittee which I do most heartily. I would 
make the point to you that the degree of 
questioning to which you have been subjected 
reflects the great interest that the committee 
has in this project, and it may have been a 
surprise to you to find that we all had read the 
brief. 


Mr. Maithews: 
homework. 


You had done your 


The Chairman: The other point I would like 
to make is that you may have found it an 
interesting exercise from your point of view 
to have had to defend a number of contribut- 
ing authors who came to multiple conclusions. 
On the other hand, this committee regards 
this brief as a real corner-stone of our efforts 
and I am sure that it will be extremely useful 
to us in the future. 

On behalf of the committee, I express to 
you our sincere appreciation. 


The committee adjourned. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Smith: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be author- 
ized to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any matter 
relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any matter 
assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, in partic- 
ular, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, on any matter 
concerning the Caribbean area; 

That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be re- 
quired for the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement as the Committee may determine, and to compensate 
witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living expenses, if required, 
in such amount as the Committee may determine; and 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, October 30, 
1969: 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Gouin: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be substituted for 
that of the Honourable Senator Savoie on the list of Senators serving on 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, November 18, 
1969: 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Davey on the list of 
Senators serving on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 
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Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
February 18th, 1970: 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Bourget, P.C.: 

That the Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs have power to sit 
during adjournments of the Senate. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


| 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, March 17th, 1970. 
(10) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met at 11:10 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Cameron, Carter, 
Fergusson, Grosart, Laird, Macnaughton, McLean, Robichaud and White.—(10). 


Present, but not of the Committee: The Honourable Senator Isnor. 
In attendance: Mr. Bernard Wood, Reasearch Assistant to the Committee. 
The Committee continued its study of the Caribbean Area. 


The Chairman (Senator Aird) introduced the witness: 
Mr. John D. Harbron, 
Associate Editor, 
The Telegram, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Agreed: That a background statement entitled ‘(Canada in Caribbean 
Area—Technique for Involvement”, which was submitted by the wit- 
ness, be made part of the Committee’s printed record. (See Appendix 
‘G” to today’s Proceedings.) 


The witness was thanked for his contribution to the Committee’s study. 
At 1:00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, March 17, 1970. 


The Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs 


met this day at 11 am. 


_ purpose 


Senator John B. Aid (Chairman) in the 


Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, in this 


concluding phase of our Caribbean inquiry, 


we are attempting to interpret the body of 


‘our previous evidence and ascertain what 


conclusions and recommendations are indicat- 


In the same way that we initially asked 
‘eminent witnesses to introduce us to the 
‘Caribbean area, it seems appropriate that we 


should now return to the general level for an 
evaluation. This assessment should include 


not only the material produced by this com- 


mittee’s hearings, but also the important new 
trends in Canada-Caribbean relations. 

The first witness we have invited for this 
is Mr. John MHarbron, Associate 


_ Editor of the Toronto Telegram. Mr. Harbron 


is one of Canada’s foremost Latin-American- 


ists. His biographical sketch has been cir- 


culated so that members are aware of his 


background and many writings in the field. 


_He studied in Cuba in the 1940’s and has long 


had a special interest in the Caribbean area. 
Like that of our own committee, his concern 


has been with the whole region rather than 


any particular part, and he has recently writ- 


_ten an unusual comparative study on Jamai- 


ca, Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic. 
This pamphlet, entitled “Islands in Transi- 
tion,” has been circulated to all our members. 
I believe you have this green pamphlet. 
We had hoped, in Mr. Harbron’s brief, for a 
general overview of the present Canada- 
Caribbean relationship and for his opinions 
about the future. We have not been disap- 


pointed and I would like to thank him, at the 
' outset, for his candid presentation. On behalf 
of the committee, I would like to add a very 


warm welcome. 


Before asking Mr. Harbron to begin his 
introductory remarks, I would like to point 


Out one typographical error in the brief. The 
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first word on page 4 should be “If” rather 
than “In”. This was an error in transcription 
at our end, Mr. Harbron, which materially 
alters the meaning of that passage. I ask 
honourable senators to take note of this 
correction. 


When Mr. Harbron has completed his first 
comments, I will call on Senator Cameron and 
Senator MacNaughton to lead the questioning. 


Mr. John Harbron, Associate Editor of the 
Toronto Telegram: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Honourable senators, I have given my brief 
the title “Canada and Caribbean America”, 
with definite intent. I have always viewed the 
region as, in effect, Caribbean America, that 
is, the geographical portion of the western 
hemisphere between North America and 
South America. In effect, really, it should 
include Mexico. But I have excluded Mexico 
from my brief, because I think to try and get 
the concept across, as I tried to do over the 
years in this country, it is enough without 
getting into the Mexican experience which is 
in many ways separate and unique. I would 
just wish to make the point that Mexico is 
geographically, as we can see from the map, 
an important part of Caribbean America. 

Therefore, in that context, I prepared my 
paper with this broader consideration in 
mind, in other words, getting away from what 
we now call the Commonwealth Caribbean, to 
include the Hispanic countries, and those ter- 
ritories dependent and semi-dependent, which 
still come under French and Dutch jurisdic- 
tion. I also include a country about which 
very little has been said so far in the hear- 
ings, Haiti, a French-speaking republic, which 
shares the island of Hispaniola, with the 
Spanish-speaking Dominican Republic. 

With that geographical enlargement, I have 
in the brief made two generalizations about 
what I call the two traditional streams of 
Canadian involvement in Caribbean America, 
the private and public sector. 


I have indicated that the private sector 
relates primarily to the extractive industries 
in countries like Jamaica and the new Repub- 
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lic of Guyana and more recently in the 
Dominican Republic, and also to our banking 
role. 


As to other involvements, there are private 
arrangements in the hotel industry, some 
Canadian portfolio investments in the new 
Jamaican stock market. The second traditional 
stream which I have gone into is the public 
sector and I had indicated there is a mixed 
relationship of public and private involve- 
ment. I have also made some references to the 
work of Canadian agencies concerned prima- 
rily with what is now called community de- 
velopment, the CUSO structure, the mission- 
ary process, in the Caribbean. 


I have particularly referred to the work of 
the English and French Canadian Oblates and 
other Roman Catholic orders in Caribbean 
America; and the obvious Canadian public 
sector interest through CIDA agreements, our 
loans, which are defined in Canadian dollars, 
to the Inter-American Development Bank, of 
which we are not yet a member country, 
IADB loans from Canada are in turn dis- 
bursed through the Central American Central 
Bank, for use in the Central American 
Common Market region, mainly infrastruc- 
ture development. 


One point which I have made in the brief 
and which perhaps may be controversial is 
that I feel that there is now a considerable 
amount of responsibility to modernize on both 
countries and territories where we have had a 
considerable aid role, or private investment 
role, namely, the countries—and, to a certain 
degree, the dependencies—in the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean. I put this. on 
the basis of judgments which are not entirely 
mine, that the infrastructure development in 
countries like Jamaica, or Trinidad, or 
Guyana, are inserious lag, and that the devel- 
opment of schooling, utilities and road sys- 
tems, are largely the responsibility now of 
those countries. Because, I feel they have ade- 
quate administrative and technical skills with 
which to do these things. 


The decision-making process in government 
in Jamaica is certainly not extraneous to 
Jamaica. It is a historical process, one they 
had known extensively under the colonial 
administration. 


The sophistication of societies in countries 
like Jamaica, Trinidad and Guyana, came 
through the trade union movement, from 
which has developed their political systems— 
almost all of the major leaders in the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean have come from the 
trade union movement. 
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Even more critical are the serious imbal- 
ances in the balance of trade position of Com- 
monwealth Caribbean countries. There is the 
fact, for example, that Jamaica finds it diffi- 
cult to diversify ont of the basis sugar econo- 
my, in which the country finds itself, to re- 
duce the import subtitution, for example, to 
make a methopolitan country like Canada, or 
the United States a major source of its agri- 
cultural exports, which so far the Jamaicans 
have been unable to do. But these are all prob- 
lems that I strongly feel can be resolved by 
the Commonwealth Caribbean countries with 
their own resources. In effect, some of the 
Jamaicans and Trinidadians whom we have 
in Canada and who function here profession- 
ally and in other ways, should in effect be 
working in their own homelands. There 
should be the scope for them and their 
resources in their own island countries. 


This process is not entirely true of all Com- 
monwealth Caribbean regions, of course, 
because you have the Leeward and Windward 
areas which do not have the administrative 
and technical skills of the larger places. I 
think Mr. William Demas in his excellent 
study The Economics of Development in 
Small Countries With Special Reference to 
the Caribbean, referred to what he called an 
export substitution process—that the way 
perhaps to develop the smaller places in the 
Leewards and the Windwards is to have 
manufactured goods from the major Com- 
monwealth Caribbean countries, like Jamaica 
and Trinidad can be imported duty-free, and: 
the larger countries in turn would reduce 
their output of agricultural products permit- 
ting the smaller countries in effect to export 
their own against strong local competition. 
You would also have some common agree- 
ment amongst the Commonwealth Caribbean 
countries on tax incentives and export devel- 
opment laws rather than having them com- 
pete against each other, which in effect se 
do now. 

And this leads me, I suppose, into the 
penultimate point I made in my brief, that. 
our long-term commitment in the Caribbean 
should be associated with these kinds of 
things. But economic integration schemes’ 
would have to be initiated by these countries 
themselves. For example, the Export Industry 
Encouragement Law of the Jamaican Govern- 
ment, allows certain advantages to off-shore 
companies which are exporting semi- -fabricat- 
ed goods to the United States or Britain or 
Canada. Yet this particular law does not 
apply within the CARIFTA region. In othet) 
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words, to create a Jamaican company to ser- 
vice the export market to Guyana or Trini- 
dad—this kind of structure does not yet exist. 
But it is within the Jamaican process to chan- 
ge these sorts of laws so that they could benefit 
the CARIFTA arrangement which so far is 
really nascent and scarcely off the ground. 


The ultimate point I have made in my brief 
is the rather more diffuse role which I see us 
playing in the Hispanic Caribbean, and this is 
a point I have made many times over the 
years in both the spoken and the written 
word that Canada has a closer association 
with the large developing countries of the 
Caribbean, particularly with Venezuela and 
Colombia. I isolate Venezuela because I see 
many parallels between that country and 
ours. It is an empty land really, under- 
‘populated, and yet with tremendous demands 
for managerial, technological and administra- 
tive skills, a lot of which will be imported as 
they have been in our own particular case. 
Yet there will be a narrower use of these. In 
other words, in what way do middle-sized 
Venezuelan companies modernize themselves? 
Well, they use by and large the North Ameri- 
can methods for cost-accounting and industri- 
al engineering and so forth. But they use 
them within the Venezuelan context. This is 
one of the major experiences of the secondary 
manufacturing sector in our own country. 
How do you take the large message from the 
Harvard Business School and apply it to a 
-middle-sized or even a large sized Canadian 
company which may be foreign-owned or 
may be a subsidiary of a foreign company? 


Now to establish these kinds of liaisons, 
obviously means that we work in a different 


| way from the way we have worked before. 


Initially we work, as I say, through Caribbean 
economic integration schemes and therefore I 
would give equal time and equal scope to the 
Central American Common Market a concept 
which is much more advanced than CARIF- 
TA, and which is in effect the only hope for 
any kind of integration in the central Ameri- 
can region where all the political integrations 
have failed historically, as we saw last 
‘summer in the brief war between El Salvador 
and Honduras. 


_ There is one point which I did not make in 
this brief, and which I might as well make 
now because if I am not asked about this it 
will be the first time in many years. I feel 
that Canada should join the Organization of 
American States. I say this because there is 
no way in which we can have a sense of 
community with the Hispanic Caribbean 
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countries other than to go into their interna- 
tional organization, any more than we can be 
useful to the Commonwealth Caribbean other 
than participating in CARIFTA and the agen- 
cies associated with it such as the Caribbean 
Development Bank, which we already do. 


Now, I am not concerned with the political 
difficulties of OAS entry such as where we 
would sit if there were another Santo Domin- 
go intervention like 1965. But I see the neces- 
sity of going into this body, the Organization 
of American States, or some successor body. 
There is always going to be an international 
organization in the Hispanic Caribbean, 
because as I say, this word in Spanish Com- 
munidad, means understanding what are the 
problems of Venezuelan’s infra-structures, or 
to preempt the role of Chileans who are in 
many ways the Canadians of Latin America— 
a Chilean lawyer may be the labour law con- 
sultant to Chrysler of Venezuela—Chilean 
economists set up the structure for the 
Guayana Development Corporation. They are 
non-ideological professionals moving around 
the continent. And this sort of involvement 
will be more understood in the kind of con- 
text I am putting it in if in effect Canada is a 
member state of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank as well. Suppose at some par- 
ticular point it were called the Organization 
of Revolutionary American States and as I 
pointed out in my brief, we run into serious 
difficulties with political systems in the Carib- 
bean I see no reason we shouldn’t join even 
them because history is not going stop its pat- 
tern in this part of the world to prevent some 
kind of revolutionary process in Jamaica, 
maybe not Castroite, but maybe like the Mex- 
ican, or in Guyana which might be inspired 
by racial upheaval rather than political 
upheaval or economic imbalances. And these 
countries are members of the Organization of 
American States. You have to bear in mind 
that Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago 
are three Commonwealth Caribbean countries 
in the Organization of American States. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would say 
that our long-term future role in Caribbean 
America should be primarily associated with 
those things connected with economic integra- 
tion where the area as an entity is concerned, 
and that is where we should be. In this way, 
rather than funding a port in El Salvador on 
one particular occasion or hopefully involving 
ourselves in the development of management 
and other skills in Venezuela, which may be 
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conceivably haphazard, we involve ourselves 
in the long-term direction of economic and 
social change of the entire region. 


There is one exception based on clear real- 
ity. We have large extractive industries in the 
Caribbean which have played a private role 
and a large public one, and we are going to 
see a continuation of this phase in two repub- 
lics, in the Dominican Republic where Falcon- 
bridge Dominicana S.A. has already made 
financial arrangements and begun construc- 
tion of a plant, and through whatever kind of 
similar arrangements EXMIDOL (Inco) is able 
to make with the Guatemalan government. I 
would not like to be too specific as to what 
kinds of political hazards they may face, pos- 
sibly the kind that Alcan Jamaica have very 
luckily escaped in participating so far in the 
Jamaican economy. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Harbron. I think you are correct to anticipate 
you would have been asked about joining 
OAS. I do not think anyone would have con- 
templated asking you about joining the 
Organization of American Revolutionary 
States, but I think they would have made 
inquiries about the OAS. Thank you for your 
overview. 


Senator Cameron: Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Harbron, we have read the presentation witha 
good deal of interest, and I think there are 
one or two surprises in it which will come out 
in the course of questioning. 


My first question is a very general one. It 
relates to your suggestion that we treat the 
whole area as one. In the light of history, this 
would seem to pose some special problems 
because, you will remember, some years ago 
there was a Federation of the Commonwealth 
Caribbean countries which lasted three years 
and then dissolved. Now there is talk, and 
probably more realistic talk, of setting up a 
sort of Caribbean common market, again 
among the Commonwealth countries. If the 
original partial federation of the area did not 
succeed or broke up, do you think there is 
better prospect now for achieving some kind 
of federation, mainly on an economic base, of 
the whole area than there was in this limited 
Commonwealth area? Obviously, you must 
feel this way or you would not have made the 
suggestion, but how optimistic can you be 
that this will come about, even over a period 
of time? 


Mr. Harbron: I can be more optimistic 
about CARIFTA than the original idea of the 
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Federation of the West Indies because, obvi- 
ously, the entities involved, the new countries 
and dependencies involved, are much more 
sophisticated about this kind of scheme than 
they were 10 or 15 years ago when the feder- 
ation fell apart. But again, at the same time, 
Senator Cameron, I am pessimistic about the 
success of CARIFTA because it largely 
depends on these countries creating an 
apparatus themselves. We can give whatever 
kind of advice that is requested of us; we can 
help fund the Caribbean Development Bank, 
which we have done to the extent of $15 
million; but it is really up to the Jamaicans, 
who take a primary role, to be alert to some 
of the jealousies and internal conflicts exist- 
ing between, let us say, Trinidad and Guyana 
in emerging as a republic, and themselves 
and to develop techniques within the frame- 
work of their common market and make 
them work. 


Right now, for example, the amount of 
Jamaican exports to CARIFTA countries is 
somewhere about 3 per cent of the total. Our 
role so far has been largely to supply ship- 
ping facilities. At what particular point, for 
example, will the CARIFTA countries come 
together and decide they have to establish 
their own shipping services? Either they go> 
into a charter arrangement or they restruc- — 
ture some of their capital needs to build a 
state merchant fleet, whichever way they go. | 


I am optimistic, on the one hand, that this 
is not largely a political motivation but is an | 
ecenomic one, and they seem to have more > 
success with economic unions in our time, | 
especially in Latin America. But the pessi- | 
mism is that these countries, which have so — 
much trouble with their internal economies, — 
perhaps are going to have more trouble in 
making external ones fit together so that 
CARIFTA will work. 


Senator Cameron: You talk about these | 
countries creating the infrastructure which | 
will enable them to take advantage of and | 
develop this kind of economic co-operation, 
and you rightly, I think, suggest that Jamaica, — 
for example, or the Bahamas have developed 
an infrastructure which could do this, but > 
how realistic is it to think of some of the 
smaller islands doing this? How long will it 
take? Do you see any prospect of this coming , 
about, even in a reasonably short period of | 
time? | 


I 

Mr. Harbron: The smaller islands—and | 
again, I refer to Mr. William Demas because 
he made some clear suggestions for their eco- 
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nomic development—are problem islands. 
You cannot rely entirely on sugar because in 
the large sugar-producing countries, like 
Jamaica and Trinidad, the sugar industry is 
inefficient and high-cost and it is protected by 
preference quotas. Some of these islands are 
very small. Montserrat has a total population 
of about 13,000, and St. Lucia’s main claim to 
fame is about two or three miles of beach. So 
you bring in tourism, which obviously has a 
cut-off point because there is only so much 
real estate and there is only so much tourism 
these islands can absorb. 


I come back to my earlier point in review- 
ing my brief, the suggestion Professor Alister 
McIntyre makes, of export substitution. These 
small territories should be allowed to take a 
portion of the agrarian output of the larger 
countries and import Jamaican and Trinidadi- 
an manufacturing goods tariff-free. Barbados 
is now struggling mightily to diversify 
through manufacturing and that, obviously, 
has its limitations, and it is going through the 
same kind of process that Jamaica went 
through in the fifties to bring in secondary 
| manufacturing. But again these workable 
| common market arrangements have to be 
| 
| 


made, internally between these countries. It is 
not that they do not have the skills. We are 
not talking about West or East African 
nations where the number of people who can 
-cope with the infrastructure problems is 
extremely small. We are talking about coun- 
tries where these kinds of human resources 
are exportable. Maybe some of them should 
be put to work on this kind of problem, 
within CARIFTA. 


_ Senator Cameron: Again, thinking in terms 
of Jamaica and the Bahamas, which I would 
think of in relation to the smaller islands, 
they do have a civil service and a limited 
_business community with modern skills and 
_know-how, but even there my impression has 
'been that they have not enough of these, 

particularly in Jamaica. If they have not 
enough of these, particularly in Jamaica. If 
' they have not enough, then what about the 
‘others? Are you satisfied from your knowl- 
edge of them that they do have the kind of 
_ economic manpower and the native entre- 


_ preneurs, first, with the skills, and, second, 
with the financial resources to do what is 
| necessary. 


| Mr. Harbron: Let us look at it from a dif- 
‘ferent angle. The cost of producing a skilled 
' worker in Jamaica or Trinidad, and to a 
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lesser degree in Guyana, outside of the big 
extractive industries such as the bauxite 
industry, is becoming prohibitive to these 
economies. In Jamaica and Trinidad unem- 
ployment may be as high as 25 per cent, and 
these countries will not give you accurate 
figures. It is easy for us to advise someone 
else. But the clear message to a country such 
as Jamaica is to diversify out of sugar. 


Jamaica today produces sugar at something 
like $120 a ton. Some of her competitors, such 
as Hawaii and Australia, which are totally 
mechanized, may produce sugar for half that 
amount or less. The price of Jamaican sugar 
is protected by quotas and preference. 


There is a medium-sized Jamaican sugar 
estate called Innwood which, as I was told 
when I was there, produces 25,000 to 30,000 
tons of sugar a year, but which could produce 
all of the fruit and vegetables for the popula- 
tion of Jamaica, with a surplus. 


Jamaica, on the other hand, imports food- 
stuffs, at the rate of about $72 million a year. 
You can go into a hotel in Kingston or Mon- 
tego Bay and buy Jamaican red bean soup, 
but all the red beans in it are imported from 
southwestern Ontario. There is no such thing 
as a Jamaican-grown red bean soup. 

These are the sort of problems in respect 
of manpower that these countries must have 
help in resolving. The present policy in 
Jamaica, however, is to prevent the mechani- 
zation of the sugar industry because this will 
increase unemployment. Yet, Jamaica is pre- 
sumably competent to create agricultural 
export markets, and to stimulate the export 
production of agricultural surpluses. 

There is a citrus marketing board in Jamai- 
ca, of which Alcan is a member. Alcan is the 
largest producer of ortaniques in Jamaica. 
Yet, that company cannot export ortaniques; 
it has to go through the citrus marketing 
board. 

Why is it that Israel can lay down oranges 
in Montreal, Toronto, but the Jamaicans 
cannot make a meaningful experimentation, 
and then, in turn, create an export industry 
which would increase the work force on the 
agrarian side? Why create more capital-inten- 
sive plants, in and around Kingston that have 
a given number of employees when perhaps 
25 per cent of the Jamaican work force is 
either unemployed or unemployable? 

So, here we are talking about making an 
important part of the Leewards and the 
Windwards economically viable when the 
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largest Commonwealth Caribbean countries 
which have to take on the responsibility are 
not themselves economically viable. 


Senator Cameron: Is there not a contribu- 
tion to be made here? You are suggesting that 
the more developed countries, like Jamaica— 
you have not mentioned the Bahamas but 
they are certainly there—and Trinidad have 
certainly the expertise to do these things. In 
previous discussions in this committee we 
have raised the question: Why have not these 
people taken advantage of the opportunity to 
market citrus fruits in Canada? They can cer- 
tainly grow them, and the only thing that we 
in this country, as consumers, require would 
be an assurance of continuous production of a 
specified quality, and the organization to pro- 
duce it. If they have the expertise, why have 
they not done this? This suggests to me that 
there is something wrong there. If they have 
the know-how at the administrative level and 
the economic level, why have they not devel- 
oped their agricultural potential, particularly 
in the area of citrus fruits and tomatoes, and 
things like that. We could save foreign 
exchange by not having to buy our oranges 
and other citrus fruits from Florida or New 
Mexico, as we do at present. We could save 
the exchange by having these countries 
export those commodities here, but nothing 
has happened. It is true that there is a ship- 
ping problem, but what is the answer? 


Mr. Harbron: I think the answer, in part, is 
because all these islands have been caught up 
in the urge to create manufacturing indus- 
tries. Anybody with a basic knowledge of eco- 
nomics can see that to have parallel manufac- 
turing processes in these islands is wasteful. 
But Jamaica has been committed to this proc- 
ess now since the early fifties. There is also 
the fact that the sugar industry has become 
increasingly insufficient over the last ten or 
fifteen years. The U.S. quota for Cuban sugar 
disappeared in 1960, and so these countries all 
have a portion of the Cuban quota, although I 
admit in the case of Jamaica it is not a large 
portion. The Dominican Republic has a very 
large portion of the old Cuban quota. 


I would like to know whether they would 
have moved into the areas I have been sug- 
gesting, senator, and whether they would 
have taken action with respect to their sugar 
industry if there had not been the Cuban 
Revolution. A lot of the sugar produced in the 
Caribbean, except for what went under ear- 
lier quotas to the United Kingdom, was still 
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going into the United States under the U.S. 
quota, because the United States quota, which 
I think is somewhere around $6.14 a hundred- 
weight, is still the best deal for Caribbean 
sugar producers. So, that is one reason. The 
United States quota has been broken up so 
that Guyana has a little piece, the Dominican 
Republic has a larger piece, and Jamaica has: 
a piece, and so on. 


I think another reason is that these coun- 
tries have to determine at what point tax’ 
holiday incentives, relief from corporate taxes 
and so on, are going to be substituted for 
something else. It is very difficult for a coun- 
try that has created a tax holiday structure to 
turn to something else. We can include Puerto 
Rico here, because some of these are 34 years 
in length for going into the far northwestern 
corner of Puerto Rico, and the same applies 
to Jamaica. If you go up into the northwest- 
ern corner of Jamaica you get extensive tax 
holidays. No government can remove itself 
from this incentive process overnight. 


Also, Jamaica and other countries would 
have difficulty in passing legislation which 
would restrict the expatriation of capital, 
which must be quite extensive. I do not have 
figures, but it must be quite extensive out of 
those countries. There are no restrictions on. 
the expatriation of capital out of the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean countries. 


| 

| 

So, what we are saying to Jamaica and 
Trinidad is: Solve some of these basic prob-: 
lems, at a time when we as Canadians cannot 
solve our own. | 


Another point that I have not mentioned | 
concerns race. This has not come up much in 
these hearings. These countries are not racial- 
ly homogeneous, as we all know. The popula- 
tion of Guyana, for example, is almost half 
East Indian. The distinctions between race in 
Jamaica provide a great study for sociologists, 
and in Jamaica I think that racial differences) 
are being assessed to death. tnevecon 
they play an important part in the economic 
planning, and in determining which way, 
labour should go. 

The same is true of Trinidad. Part of the 
troubles that are being met in Trinidad—and) 
you all know the new phrase “the Canadian) ] 
Empire’—relate not just to economic difficul-| 
ties but also to race. The fact is that Trinidad 
has a large East Indian population, and Kast’ 
Indians are aggressive and entrepreneurial. 
The black communities in those countries 
have been more closely connected with the 
trade unions and with political development. 
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~The Prime Minister of Guyana is a scholar 
of no mean importance in the region. These 
all come together, the difficulty of diversify- 
ing out of sugar, the richness of the land, the 
heavy commitment to industrialization with 
many incentives and tax holidays and the 
increasing element of racial conflict which 
could upset all these kinds of imbalances. 
| 
‘Senator Cameron: What is the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar in Cuba as compared with 
Jamaica? | 


Mr. Harbron: A few weeks ago I covered 
the hearings of the Tariff Board on sugar. Mr. 
Louis Audette asked every person who 
appeared for the cost of production of sugar, 
from the Australians to the Jamaicans, Fiji- 
ans and Cubans. Nobody would tell him. My 
Zuess is that it is very costly for Cuba. Sugar 
production cannot any longer be a labour- 
intensive industry. The clear message for 
sugar production is to mechanize. The Aus- 
tralians and Hawaiians are very far along 
in mechanizing, including bulk carriers. The 
Cuban delegation to the Tariff Board hearings 
on sugar made the point that Cuba is short of 
the right kind of vessel to ship sugar to this 
country. If ships are chartered for the sugar 
trade from West German, French and British 
registries, which is done, they are black listed 
by the United States. To push urban people 
‘through ideological motivation by the tens 
and hundreds of thousands into sugar fields 
has to be highly uneconomic. The very fact otf 
‘cutting the sugar cane too high or too low 
ruins it and you do not get enough extract in 
the cane that is being taken away. I suppose 
the Tariff Board will have some confidential 
figures on what it costs to produce sugar in 
all these countries. There were two royal 
commissions on supar, the Mordecai Royal 
Commission in Jamaica in 1966 and the Per- 
saud Royal Commission in the Barbados. 


I 


Some competitive costs of sugar production 
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were listed in their briefs. 


Senator Cameron: I wondered if you had 
figures which demonstrated that the Cubans 
had come up with a lower cost of production, 
but apparently you have not. In relation to 
the current climate in which there is a grow- 
ing antagonism to the Canadian empire, as 
you refer to it, what effect do you think this 
will have on the prospects for, first, the fur- 
ther investment of private capital from this 
area, secondly, what wil it do to the inter- 
island co-operation? 
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Mr. Harbron: As far as Canadian capital is 
‘concerned, if it is prepared to go into Com- 
monwealth Caribbean countries with increas- 
ing political upheaval as American private 
capital traditionally has done—for example, 
in Peru at present the Cerro de Pasco Compa- 
ny with perhaps some $400 million to $500 
millions invested in Peru, is prepared to con- 
tinue as a private company, and the Peruvian 
military junta is prepared to permit it to do 
so. They are wondering from day to day 
whether some decree will come out of Lima 
which will make their part of the mining 
sector a public concern. If we are prepared to 
be as bold as American investors in the 
Caribbean and Latin America, I do not sup- 
pose that what we have seen in the last few 
weeks will upset the increase in investment. 


What was your second question, senator? 


Senator Cameron: Do you think that in the 
light of this climate, if the prospects are 
favourable for encouraging investment on an 
inter-island basis and not good on the in- 
dividual basis, would that be any better, 
taking a global look at it, as you have? 


Mr. Harbron: 
inter-island? 


What do you mean by 


Senator Cameron: You have suggested that 
we treat this whole area as a unit. If the 
prospects in the more developed countries are 
not as hopeful as you might expect they could 
be, then is it realistic to expect to have more 
success in less developed areas? 


Mr. Harbron: Looking at the whole region 
this time, including the Central American 
republics, it really depends on how bold the 
Canadian enterprise is prepared to be. For 
example, in the Central American common 
market you find Boise Cascade, one of the 
largest U.S. pulp and newsprint producers, 
building a huge plant in Honduras a virtually 
untouched region with various kinds of wood 
useful in their operations. I am sure that it is 
continuing to build in spite of last summer’s 
war between El Salvador and Honduras. The 
Chase Manhattan Bank went into the Domini- 
can Republic after the Santo Domingo 
upheaval with an initial capitalization of 
$500,000. Half of this came from AID in the 
Dominican Republic. Chase went in against 
tremendous competition from the Dominican 
banks and, of course, from our own. They do 
not have any more guarantee than Falcon- 
bridge that there will be a peaceful election 
on May 16 and that President Balaguer will 
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return or that the Dominican Republic may 
swing either to the left or right wing, with 
anticipated disastrous political results. The 
Bank of Nova Scotia carried on through the 
Santo Domingo intervention. Our banks left 
Cuba under circumstances that, according to 
the banks, were less earth-shattering to them 
than when the American private banks were 
nationalized. It depends on the circumstances 
and the extent of sophistication of manage- 
ment in the private sector as to whether it 
thinks it can participate in the Central 
American Common Market, CARIFTA, the 
Dominican Republic or wherever. 


To reply to your question from another 
angle is to anticipate to what extent Black 
Power, political extremism and Maoist inter- 
ventionists will give an extra thrust to the 
West Indian intellectual politician who wants 
to see the kinds of changes I have mentioned 
earlier and who may be forced to talk and act 
more precipitously than he wishes to. If this 
is the case, then it will not be any different, 
really, than it has been historically in the 
Caribbean. 


In 1958, during the Cuban revolution there 
were Cubans who visualized that under Fidel 
Castro, Cuba would perhaps follow the Mexi- 
can model, with some kind of social democra- 
cy, an end to corruption and a rationale for 
private enterprise that did not exist under the 
Batista dictatorship. But that did not take 
place. The people who lost most politically 
and idealistically in the Cuban revolution 
were not the millionaires but those who saw 
Fidel Castro as perhaps a social democrat, 
which of course he never has been. One has 
to be intelligible about politics and have a 
sense of adventure, I suppose, if one is to 
commit the Canadian private sector to these 
countries. 


With Falconbridge, for example, the $50 
million construction of the power plant and 
other facilities connected with the smelter, 
had already been committed in the Domini- 
can Republic before the company, its bankers 
and President Balaguer agreed to the package 
announced in January. The example of Fal- 
conbridge answers your question with respect 
to the Dominican Republic. 


Senator Cameron: I gather from your 
remarks, particularly during that last reply, 
that either you do not anticipate nationaliza- 
tion will take place, or if it does that it will 
be in a rather mild form. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of Jamaica, where there is a lot of 
talk about taking over the industries. It 
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applies also to Guyana. Do you think there is 
a danger that the extractive industries may’ 
be nationalized within five to ten years? 


Mr. Harbron: It is very hard to draw a 
parallel, but it would be disastrous to indus- 
try to have another Caribbean country go 
through an intensely revolutionary phase akin 
to what Mexico went through to make these 
changes. On the other hand, if Jamaica were 
to experience the Venezuela type of process, - 


where there is an increasing demand from the | 


public sector, (the 40-60 arrangement for oil 
royalties in favor of the oil companies in 
Venezuela is now 60-40 in favour of the 
Venezuelan government), then I would antici- 
pate that companies like Alcan, certainly, 
would conceivably continue there. After all,. 
in Jamaica, Alcan is a Jamaican company, 
whereas its American competitors are not but 
are subsidiaries of multi-national corpora- 
tions. 

To prophesy about the Caribbean is 
extremely difficult and dangerous. I made the 
point in the brief, with the sophistication 
some of our companies have shown in the 
Caribbean, when a company president is deal- 
ing with the Prime Minister of Jamaica, or 
President Balaguer of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, both know it is primarily a business 
arrangement, that there is not a military or 
industrial complex behind them with the 
intention, knowingly or otherwise, dominating | 
the national economy. I do not know how 
long a new generation of politicians, or 
extremist politicians if they come to power, 
can be expected to accept this. | 


Looking carefully at Inco, Falconbridge or 
Alcan, as some Caribbean politicians are 
doing, a case can be made for the contention 
that they are not entirely Canadian compa-— 
nies, that there are multi-national companies” 
in Canada, just as there are in the United | 
States and West Germany. This raises the 
question what the difference is and which | 
political strength will emerge. As I said in my 
brief and in the pamphlet I wrote, there is no: 
assurance at all that Jamaica may not for a) 
time go the road of the Dominican Republic, | 
or that the Dominican Republic may not find) 
the Balaguer experience to be the kind that it i) 
should have for maybe the next ten years in 
rationalizing the process of government. 


Senator Cameron: You have raised a field 
day for questions, so I must not monopolize: 
the time any more. 


Senator Macnaughton: Mr. Harbron, on 
page 7 of your brief you say: 

It is true... that in determining future 
techniques of involvement in Caribbean 
America, the Canadian role whether 
“modernizing” through the private sector 
of “missionizing” through the social one, 
mirrors a somewhat different image. 


| 
Yet elsewhere in your brief you seem to 
sound a note of caution and apprehension 
‘about the situation of Canadian enterprises 
operating in Commonwealth countries in par- 
ticular. For example, on page 2 you say: 


Even in Jamaica. ..harsh political reac- 
tion against large Canadian private enter- 
prise must be anticipated within the next 
decade. 


Do you view that as inevitable? 
Mr. Harbron: You mean just in Jamaica? 


Senator Macnaughton: You were referring 
to Jamaica and it is a pretty good example, I 
guess, because Alcan is there, which you said 
has done a good job up to date. 


Mr. Harbron: No, I do not think so. I am 
trying to do the best thing as a Canadian by 
‘saying that we have a somewhat different and 
more enlightened philosophy about participa- 
tion than some American companies have 
had, or that some United States industry has 
had. I am also suggesting that in light of the 
kind of anticipated political change in Jamai- 
ea this may count for very little. 


Senator Macnaughton: Do I read your brief 
correctly in understanding you to say that 50 
per cent of their profits are taxable to the 
local government? 


| Mr. Harbron: Yes. In effect, this increase in 
the corporation tax on profits is just going 
through. I checked this with Alcan. 


Senator Macnaughton: It is 40 to 50 per 
cent, a substantial portion of their profits? 


_ Mr. Harbron: Yes. 


The Chairman: If I may intrude, I think 
Senator Macnaughton’s point is that on page 
2 you use the adjective “harsh”, which was a 
word that concerned me when I read it. 
/Apparently there is a softening of the use of 
that word in your most recent reply to Sena- 
tor Macnaughton. 


_ Mr. Harbron: Where is that? 
_ The Chairman: On page 2. 
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Senator Macnaughton: The phrase is: 


..-harsh political reaction against large 
Canadian private enterprise must be 
anticipated within the next decade. 


Do you think that is inevitable? 


Mr. Harbron: Well, not entirely inevitable, 
but I think the chances of it taking place are 
pretty good, because there is no reason why 
national societies in the Caribbean should be 
in any way impeded from the kind of social 
changes taking place in other parts of the 
world. 


Senator Macnaughton: I thought that 
Canadians had a different image in that coun- 
try. That is what you say on page 7, that 


...the Canadian role...mirrors a some- 
what different image. 


Mr. Harbron: We have a different image 
with the governments and the institutions 
with whom we now deal. That may not neces- 
sarily be the case over the next 10 or 15 
years. Supposing, for example, that Jamaica 
becomes a very highly socialistic country. 
This implies a lot of other devastating pos- 
sibilities and other possible military interven- 
tions by the United States. Suppose the 
Dominican Republic cannot resolve its consti- 
tutional problems. As long as we are func- 
tioning in the way which we are at the pres- 
ent time, through the bilateral arrangements 
we have in the CIDA agreements and the 
agreements with the Central American 
Common Market, it is pretty clear that some- 
thing different is expected from Canadian 
private enterprise. If you talk to the people in 
the Inter-American Development Bank, they 
feel there is not ideological intent in our pri- 
vate sector involved in the Caribbean. Sure, 
we are there to make money. Yet, the 
response of our private sector to demands for 
social change I think are quite often more 
spontaneous than they have been with Ameri- 
ean companies. We have not referred to 
Guyana in the last few minutes. If the Repub- 
lican experiment there fails and the racial 
unrest below the surface in Guyana domi- 
nates, it does not matter about the Canadian 
image. 


Senator Macnaughton: Under present con- 
ditions what are the chances for increased 
Canadian investment in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean? 


Mr. Harbron: You mean in _ secondary 
manufacturing? 
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Senator Macnaughton: In private enter- 
prise. Do you think the Canadian Government 
should encourage private enterprise to go and 
invest there? If your prospect is as black as it 
appears to be—you say yes, that you must 
take your courage, spend your money and 
take your chance like Boise-Cascade. Do you 
think we should do that? 


. Mr. Harbron: I really do not think right 
now that that is the long-term role for 
Canadian involvement in the Caribbean. I feel 
that we should be working with these compa- 
nies through Common Market arrangements 
as much as we can without offending national 
attitudes and positions. Frankly, I do not see 
why Jamaica needs another hotel at the pres- 
ent time or some of the other islands. What 
the Jamaicans need now is some formula for 
diversifying out of sugar cane. Jamaica suf- 
fers from a sugar cane nostalgia. I think that 
possibly a more useful for Canadian pri- 
vate enterprise would be to increase our loans 
through the Inter-American Development 
Bank and make Canadian engineering skills 
particularly available in Central America. In 
this particular game a lot of the decision- 
making in the Central American Common 
Market would be made by Central Americans. 
We could put private enterprise to work in 
these regions rather than anticipating more 
high-rise hotels and manufacturing offshore 
plants, which have their advantages to a local 
community, but only limited ones. 


The Chairman: I do not quite follow that 
argument. I thought we were talking about 
private enterprise. Senator Macnaughton’s 
question to you related to that side. as I 
gather, your answer was that you are saying 
in the public sector that Canadian aid might 
go more usefully into C.A.C.M., but I think 
perhaps the question and the answer do not 
meet. 


Mr. Harbron: Maybe I have not made 
myself clear enough. What I mean is that a 
public sector commitment, such as road build- 
ing, electrical grid supports, would obviously 
involve Canadian private enterprise but on a 
secondary basis. This, to me, seems to be a 
more meaningful place for Canadian private 
enterprise to go rather than directly into the 
industrial sector. 


Senator Macnaughiton: Would I be correct 
in saying, if I understood your reply, that you 
mean that Canada as a country might invest 
more actual cash through the international 
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banking system: down there in order to aid 
and assist those countries, rather than private 
enterprise stepping in? 


Mr. Harbron: Yes. 


Senator Macnaughion: 
more and greater loans? 


In other words, 


Mr. Harbron: Yes. I think we should be a 
member of the Inter-American Development 
Bank and, at the moment, maybe or maybe | 
not the O.A.S. 


Senator Macnaughton: Leaving it to the 
local statesmen to disburse and invest those 
loans? 


Mr. Harbron: The way we do it now in the 
annual report of the bank is to show that our 
loans are indicated in Canadian dollars. They 
are in effect Canadian dollar loans for the $50 
million more or less that we have lent to the 
bank. The disbursement of those in the Cen- 
tral American Common Market regions 
through the Central Bank of the Central 
American Common Market structure and to 
what extent these are tied in I do not know. I 
suspect they are substantially tied or else the 
point I am making is meaningless. 


Senator Macnaughton: Further on in your | 
paper, as a general theme, you seem to stress | 
a decrease of the Canadian involvement in. 
the Commonwealth area, and expansion in | 
the non-Commonwealth area. For example, | 
you refer to Venezuela. How can we expect to — 
avoid similar difficulties, especially in a coun- | 
try like Venezuela? 


Mr. Harbron: Because if we were to do in | 
Venezuela and Columbia what I have suggest- : 
ed, we would be doing it within the Venezue- | 
lan context. They have already created a 
development corporation. They have not only 
done their planning, but have begun to build 
new town sites. They have brought in pri- 
mary industry. Some of these countries which 
have made a lot of these basic decisions lack | 
some of the management skills which we 
have in this country. What I am suggesting is © 
that we would be invited to come in and play ’ 
a secondary role. There is no way that we! 
should go into a country like Venezuela and | 
be as deeply involved as we have been in” 
Jamaica. My point is that a large number of | 
these countries have the capability now to | 
develop meaningful planning processes. There | 
is the Guayana Development Corporation, for 
example, which has been run by General 
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Rivard, an army engineer who has had a 
first-class military career in the Venezuelan 
Army. Why would we pre-empt his decision 
making? As far back as 1964, our embassy 
said that what Venezuelans need is a smaller 
view of management and technical skills, the 
sort of thing which we may have applied in 
developing portions of northern Manitoba or 
for creating industry in western Ontario. 
These kinds of skills are coming into 
Venezuela from the American side, not ours. 

We are helping to establish a school of 
business administration at the University of 
West Indies, but I see the kinds of problems 
that Venezuelans are coping with, having 
more relationship to Canada than the Jamai- 
can ones. Most of the basic Jamaican prob- 
lems have to be solved by themselves. Most of 
the problems which the Venezuelans have 
had are being solved by themselves to a cer- 
tain degree, after Venezuela came out of a 
dictatorship in 1958. We would come in ata 
secondary level as in effect we were doing 
when we financed the Port of Acajutla in El 
Salvador. We did not make the decision that 
Acajutla would be the geographically best 
place for a modernized port. This decision 
was made by Nicaraguans, Costa Ricans and 
other Central Americans. Some day I would 
like to see these countries come automatically 
to us and say, “can you engage yourself in a 
feasibility study or give us some management 
know-how in developing this large public 
/sector side—in effect, like some of our Inter- 
American bank arrangements—and I think 
we have a feasibility study with Paraguay 
that does this sort of thing. We don’t tell the 
Paraguayans that they should have a highway 
going through central Paraguay; they know 
they have to have it. It is part of the Pan 
American system. We have a feasibility study 
for Paraguay through a loan of $800,000 
Canadian dollars to the Paraguayans. That is 
the sort of thing we should move to. 


Now, how do you know this? Our ambassa- 
/dor in Venezuela in 1964 said Canadians come 
-in here and they don’t even know about a 
development corporation. They want to have 
'a sort of old-fashioned business arrangement 
) with the Venezuelans. They want to sell prod- 
ucts which the Venezuelans are trying to 
‘Manufacture themselves. The Venezuelans are 
/ engaged in reducing import substitutions 
_ themselves. They don’t want competitive 
| @anufacturing skills but the particular tal- 
ents that we have to offer. 
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I think of the Caribbean as Spanish-speak- 
ing rather than English-speaking, because 
most of the people in the Caribbean are 
Spanish-speaking, and the best way I know is 
to be where they all are. If you want to meet 
the most important planners in Venezuela, 
okay, you can meet them in Caracas and you 
can get the embassy to set it up so that you 
can meet, for example, the Director of 
Guyana Development Corporation. But, in 
fact, this does not happen. 


I spent a whole week in the Organization of 
American States in 1968. I was not selling or 
buying anything. I can tell you that by doing 
this you can get the whole scope of the kinds 
of requirements that these countries say they 
want from us. They keep saying, “Well, your 
country has had development experience in 
British Columbia”, or “Your country must 
know a great deal about making small indus- 
try competitive or stay alive’, or “Your coun- 
try must know something about regulations 
for multinational companies that are not 
harsh or restrictive’. But I am just a single 
involved person saying, ‘Yes, we know these 
things.” But then I find that these connections 
have never been made but are misunderstood. 

We still feel that because we can go into 
Kingston, Jamaica, or Georgetown or wher- 
ever it is, and speak English we have some 
kind of advantageous position. For all I know, 
Mr. Chairman, the whole experience of Fal- 
conbridge over the 1970s, given political sta- 
bility in the Dominican Republic, may be an 
entirely new Canadian experience in infra- 
structure development. I mean, the demands 
for lateritic nickel require a company like 
Falconbridge to go into these places where 
the foreign exchange earnings could make 
Falconbridge the largest single source of 
income in the Dominican Republic. 


Senator Macnaughton: Is it not an advan- 
tage to be able to go into Kingston, Jamaica, 
and speak English and understand the local 
political system quickly, because it is the 
same as ours with minor variations? I under- 
stood you to refer to private enterprise par- 
ticularly there. Now, transport yourself to 
Venezuela. You have a completely different 
political system there and people who don’t 
necessarily speak English at all. There is also 
the question of the language difficulty, the 
credit questions, and the fact that you are 
dealing with a totalitarian government. What 
about the American involvement and invest- 
ment there? They have control of practically 
the whole country. I say, why disperse our 
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efforts in a country such as Venezuela when 
we have a tremendous job to do in Barbados, 
Trinidad and Jamaica with people who are 
sort of our blood-brothers? 


Mr. Harbron: 
blood-brothers? 


Who says they are our 


Senator Macnaughton: Well, I admit it is 
becoming a little thinner. 


Mr. Harbron: Venezuela does not have a 
totalitarian government. The President, Senor 
Rafael Caldera, is one of the outstanding 
Latin American democratically elected presi- 
dents. He is in power with a minority Chris- 
tian Democratic government. 


The basic problem of Jamaica, and I come 
back to this, is the agrarian side. That has to 
be solved by Jamaicans. We cannot solve that 
problem. The whoie attitude of the Jamaican 
government towards sugar, I find, is substan- 
tially a reactionary one. To prevent mechani- 
zation aS a means of stopping the growing 
unemployment is no answer at all. And that 
is something Jamaicans have to solve. There 
are Jamaicans in this government and in the 
previous governments and in advisory capa- 
cities who are making the right motions to 
solve the inefficiency and over-effect of sugar 
on the Jamaican economy. 

And even with all these historical, political 
and linguistic connections, it does not really 
make much difference. If all these islands 
were Dutch-speaking or Spanish-speaking— 
suppose the whole region had been complete- 
ly held by Spain; suppose the pirates had lost 
all their battles and that every time a Span- 
ish galleon went out, it beat the hell out of 
the English and that Jamaica did not go Brit- 
ish in 1655—I ask myself, would it be difficult 
to view the region geographically as a region; 
could we say, well, the whole area is Spanish- 
speaking and it has different systems, most of 
which would probably be totalitarian or semi- 
totalitarian. So let’s put all our commitments 
into similar regions in west and east Africa 
where there is English language. I come back 
to the point I made earlier that the Venezue- 
lan and Colombian and, if the circumstances 
were somewhat different, even the Mexican 
requirements for skills are those of large 
developing countries, of which we are one. 
And some of our people look at the Guyana 
Development Corporation and ask how could 
the Venezuelans move so fast and commit so 
much of a national budget to a huge develop- 
ment corporation. We don’t do things like 
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that. We often have a bookkeeping mentality 

of development. Yet we are on the fringe of 

coming up with a development corporation 

scheme ourselves, so I hear, namely, the 

Canada Development Corporation. The Mexi- 

cans have had something like that since 1934, 

the Nacional Financiera, and the Mexican 

scheme is based on a saturization of industry 

law which is more or less 51 per cent owner- | 
ship. The Mexicans have been in this scheme 
a long time and they take each case more or 
less as it comes. Ultimately, you end up with 
a Mexican partnership, public or private. This 
is an experience the Mexicans in their own 
public life, rightly or wrongly, have devel- 
oped over 30 years. The Guyana Develop- 
ment Corporation has its experience over ten 
years. 


New townsites, moving populations around, 
giving meaningfulness to life in new towns, 
justifying the kinds of budgeting that require 
development corporations to grow—these 
have all come along in the experiences of 
Hispanic-American countries. They don’t need 
us for those. What they need us for is to 
make it work properly, to introduce our man- 
agement skills. Those are largely basic to us 
now, but maybe 35 years ago we didn’t have 
them. 


Senator Macnaughion: On page 4 of your, 
brief you say: | 
The Jamaicans also look with some 
longing at the nearby Puerto Rican: 
experiment. . | 


Do you think they would be prepared | 
would like to get into a similar experiment | 
with Canada or the United States? : 


Mr. Harbron: I would think so. 


Senator MacNaughton: If so, which coun- 
try? They might sacrifice their independence. | 

Mr. Harbron: I would imagine they proba-. 
bly would choose the United States, because | 
the working example is Puerto Rico. But 
again, the great advantage which Puerto Rico’ 
has is that Puerto Ricans are American citi- 
zens. Another advantage is the off-shore 
arrangements which have developed over the) 
last 25 years. There is a suggestion by Mr. 
Roy Matthews about Jamaica becoming 4 
Hong Kong of the Caribbean. t} 

The Chairman: Just to clarify, I don’t na 
it was a suggestion. It was a speculation. — 


Mr. Harbron: Well, Mr. Matthews and 1 
have speculated about that’ before. 


| 
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Senator Macnaughion: On the OAS, what 
benefits do you think Jamaica, Basbados, 
Trinidad and Tobago have obtained from 
their membership? 


Mr. Harbron: IJ think they are fairly clear, 
and some senior people in those countries will 
speak quite frankly about them. Certainly, in 
the case of Trinidad and Barbados they are in 
the OAS primarily because the package of aid 
and assistance and technological skills now 
comes from United States agencies. It comes 
from AID, the World Bank, the Inter-Ameri- 
‘can Development Bank. It is self-interest 
largely that they are in there. As one senior 
Trinidadian told me a couple of years ago it 
would be harder for the United States to 
intervene in a member state in the OAS than 
‘a non-member. This seems to me to be a 
pretty outspoken statement of self-interest, 
none of which has any real bearing one way 
or the other on why we should enter the 
Organization of American States. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, Senator 
Macnaughton covered some of the areas I was 
interested in. But Mr. Harbron~says in his 
brief that in future Jamaican governments 
and the present critics of development policy 
wish to pre-empt the necessary role of private 
enterprise and so on. To what extent is that 
‘the result of the influence of Cuba? How 
would you assess the influence of Cuba in the 
‘Caribbean and in particular with this rising 
‘nationalism that seems to be growing there? 
Mr. Harbron: I think the influence of Cuba 
has been more prominent in the countries of 
‘Spanish background, especially those where 
you have had a pattern somewhat similar to 
that of Cuba—not exactly similar—where you 
have had a large dispossessed agrarian sector 
‘as in the case of Guatamala, for example. The 
Cuba influence was of course at work in the 
Dominican Republic where there has always 
‘been a strong pro-Cuban movement. Again 
‘they see themselves in the phase that Cuba 
“was in, rightly or wrongly, before 1958. I do 
‘not think it applies as much in the Common- 
Wealth Caribbean countries. I do not think, 
for example, the Rastafarians in Jamaica 
have Castroite tendencies. Their origins are 
‘Ethiopian, and they look for a sort of nostal- 
-gic return of themselves to Africa from where 
they came. There are probably not strong 
'Castroite influences in-the Black Power groups 
in Trinidad because, as you have probably 
‘read, the Black Power people in Havana have 
been in trouble. In other words, the Cubans 
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have had their own revolution, their own 
thrust and their own problems, and one of the 
strong feelings of the Cuban revolutionaries is 
that they have solved the racial problem. To 
a certain extent this is true, because before 
1958 if you were a black Cuban, you could 
not go into certain clubs and other places and 
certain jobs were closed to you. So who needs 
the Black Power operators from the United 
States or anywhere else? The thrust of the 
Cuban revolution is to do other things, to 
make the sugar economy work and create 
primary education, this sort of thing. 


Senator Carter: But these Black Power 
extremists, if you listen to them on the radio 
or television, seem to think that they are 
being exploited by industry that comes in, 
and in your brief you state that companies 
like Alcan and Falconbridge and others can 
expect harsher treatment in the future. Now 
how do these extremists feel that they can 
solve their problems if they discourage these 
industries? It is all right to say that Cuba has 
succeeded and has done this, but Cuba has 
resources that they don’t have. So how can 
they with their meagre resources hope to 
achieve what they want to achieve even if 
Cuba has done so? 


Mr. Harbron: Well, in the case of Trinidad, 
of course, there is an important natural 
resource, namely oil, but I think the Black 
Power people are somewhat different and a 
little more complex than the Cuban revolu- 
tionaries. The Cuban revolutionaries have had 
10 years and obviously the revolution has 
made some gains, some substantial gains and 
some substantial failures. Now Black Power 
is related much more strongly to race than 
the Cuban revolution was. In Trinidad, for 
example, the black population has a high 
unemployment, though at the present time 
they control government. In the Trinidadian 
context it may well be that the Black Power 
aim is to create a new and totally explosive 
political force which will oust the present 
government and bring some kind of revolu- 
tionary process to Trinidad which in turn I 
presume would nationalize industry. But I do 
not think you can quite equate it with the 
Cuban revolutionary experience. 


Senator Carter: Senator Macnaughton 
referred to the Puerto Rican experiment and 
in your brief you say that the business school 
in the University of the West Indies as com- 
pared with its counterpart in Puerto Rico is 
very much less dynamic. Is there any special 
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reason for that? Is there anything there that 
more affiliation with Canadian universities 
could correct? 


Mr. Harbron: Are you referring to my ref- 
erence to the University of Puerto Rico? 


Senator Carter: Yes. You say on page 5 
that the business school of the University of 
Puerto Rico strikes one as more dynamic than 
the same school at the University of the West 
Indies in Jamaica. 


Mr. Harbron: Well, I think it is because the 
men who founded it are Puerto Rican indus- 
trialists who have done very well by “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap”, and they feel as I was saying 
earlier about Venezuela that the University of 
Puerto Rico—which isn’t exactly a centre 
supporting the private sector—now needed 
this kind of an institution. A number of U.S. 
companies came in but their management 
techniques were not adequate enough for 
Puerto Rican needs whereas the business 
school of the University of the West Indies is 
more oriented towards university needs than 
to creative business. So there just don’t seem 
to be the dynamics there. 


Senator Carter: But the economy is not as 
dynamic as that of Puerto Rico? 


Mr. Harbron: The economy is very dynamic 
in Puerto Rico. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but in Puerto Rico the 
economy is much more dynamic and they 
have had a greater experience but is there a 
reason for the difference of the dynamism in 
the two schools? 


Mr. Harbron: Well, what they want to do is 
to translate the American experience into 
Puerto Rican conditions. In other words, they 
want to take the experience in rnanagement 
skills of the American companies in the 
islands and make them apply more to 
immediate Puerto Rican needs, and the fact is 
that the business school was created largely 
by Puerto Rican industralists and therefore 
there could not be any doubt that they knew 
what they wanted to do. They were probably 
doing it against a certain amount of pressure 
in Puerto Rico from the independentistas, or 
as we would call them separatists. But it is 
private enterprise in Puerto Rico—Puerto 
Ricans determining from their American 
experience that they needed this school to 
make their country more competitive and 
more efficient, whereas one gets the feeling in 
Kingston that in the first place the University 
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of the West Indies is in trouble. It has politi- 
cal and ideological dissentions and its motiva- 
tion seems to be more from the university 
side rather than from the private sector side. — 


Senator Cameron: May I just interrupt 
there? I think the key is right there, the West 
Indies approach is an academic approach. 


Mr. Harbron: Yes. 
Senator Cameron: But the other is.. 
The Chairman: Productivity. 


Senator Cameron: Yes, and the academic 
approach divorced from the industrial or 
business approach is fatal. 


Senator Carter: I just have one more ques- 
tion. You refer to the port. This is still on 
page 7. That is an example of Canada’s new 
place in assisting the Caribbean. Are there 
any other developments of that kind that 
Canada should be interested in? | 


Mr. Harbron: I have a list here of the ones 
we have already been involved in through the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and they 
include quite a wide range of activities of the 
kind we have been talking about. 


In Brazil, for example, $847,000 Canadian 
are going into an airport facility study. One 
of the most interesting is training in research: 
and technological science for Chilean univer-. 
sity professors. That represents a $4,200,000) 
Canadian loan. The Republic of Colombia| 
established a pre-investment fund for the 
preparation of special projects and general) 
studies. This again relates to what I was say~ 
ing earlier, and there is a $1 million loan to 
the bank for that. 

In the Republic of Ecuador, where we have 
just closed down our diplomatic mission, 
there is a pre-investment study for develop- 
ment of the Guayas River basin, and that 
represents $1,200,000—and so on, to a total ol 
about $50 million. And these are all in Span- 
ish-American countries. 


Senator Laird: In connection with such 
Canadian private investment as does exist in 
the Caribbean, have you any means of telling 
us what proportion of the profits earned i 
the Caribbean may be left in the area for 
development there, as against what is taker 


out in the way of dividends, etcetera? . 


Mr. Harbron: No other than the statements 
to that effect that are made by Alcan. I havé 
asked two of the banks and they would no’ 
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give me this information, although there is a 
separate annual report for the Bank of Nova 
Scotia (Jamaica) Limited. 


However, I think you would have to put 
somebody on that sort of study who has the 
confidence of the Commonwealth Caribbean 
governments because I think in most 
instances you could probably find out a good 
deal of information. 


Senator Laird: Dealing with the matter of 
assistance there of a practical nature, some- 
how or another all of our witnesses appear to 
have played down the tourist industry as not 
being of too much value. What is your 
opinion? 


_-Mr. Harbron: It is very mixd. I am dis- 
turbed when I go to the Commonwealth 
Caribbean by what I see outside the hotel. My 
wife and I can go into a hotel in Montego Bay 
and we can pay $7 each for supper, and I 
know that the laundress or the housemaid, 
who is employed by a friend of mine who 
may own a condominium, is getting $14 a 
week, which is what we are paying for our 
supper. 

I also know in Montego Bay there is only 
one small part of the beaches where Jamai- 
cans can freely go and swim. Have you tried 
to use Jamaican money in Montego Bay? I 
lived in Cuba in the 1940’s, and I remember 
all these things. Cubans could not go to 
Varadero Beach. As I said in my pamphlet, 
you look into the eyes of these people and 
you see the resentment, and yet I like a holi- 
day in Jamaica or the Barbados or Trinidad. 
Personally, I prefer the Spanish-speaking 
countries. So, that is partly an emotional 
response, but it is partly one that relates to 
all these expectations that have not come 
about for most of the people of Caribbean 
America. 

_ Yet, on the other hand, one cannot deny the 
substantial advantages that tourism has 
brought to these countries. I have been put- 
ting a lot of emphasis here on training and 
developing skills and, surely, one of the most 
aggressive training programs in the whole 
Caribbean has to be that of the Barbados 
government to train people to manage hotels 
in the Barbados, to serve the tables properly, 
to bring employment from the sugar estates 
and into the hotel industry. The Prime Minis- 
ter of the Barbados said on one occasion that 
he. would like to take every acre of sugar 
estate and turn it into industrial estate or 
tourist facilities. 
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So I think you have to weigh these two 
things. To put tourism in the picture that we 
talked about earlier, yes, it is a worthwhile 
investments up to a point, but so it introduces 
all the affluence of the metropolitan countries 
to the Caribbean people. They know that you 
are paying as much for a meal as they would 
be paid for a week’s work in a home. Then 
too, to what extent, coming back to race, are 
Jamaicans, Trinidadians or Guyanese allowed 
into certain hotels unless they happen to be 
upper class? 


So, really, it is a mixture of responses—the 
concern that some day it really all has to end 
in the sense I put it. The Jamaicans simply 
have to have access, if I can put it that clear- 
ly, to their own beaches. In Puerto Rico this 
is the case. I understand that in Puerto Rico 
the beaches are the public domain, in spite of 
the tourism in that island. 


Senator Laird: But in the meantime does it 
not in fact contribute substantially to the 
economy of these various islands? 


Mr. Harbron: I do not think tourism would 
contribute as substantially to the economy of 
these islands, as, say, agrarian diversification 
would. You have the hotels with their own 
patterns of capital formation, and with sub- 
stantial number of dollars going out as expa- 
triate earnings. We know that in Jamaica $72 
million in foodstuffs is imported annually. It 
would seem to me that in time the greater 
contribution to the Jamaican economy would 
be through resolving the unresolved problems 
of their agrarian side. 


Senor Laird: Just one other question. I 
note with interest your reference to the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, being a graduate 
of that great institution myself. But being 
practical, would a graduate of the School of 
Business Administration be of much utility 
down there in advancing technical know-how 
unless he had special training of some kind— 
training in the history of the Caribbean, in 
the Spanish language, let us say—a very 
special type of training? 


Mr. Harbron: He really has to have that. If 
it is the Hispano-Caribbean, he has to have 
Spanish. If it is the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean, he should have an understanding of and 
sympathy with some of the things we have 
been talking about today. I suppose it is a 
form of exploitation, really, to put a bright 
young man into a Commonwealth Caribbean 
country with no sense of the racial problems, 
with no sense of the historic flow of trade 
unions and political parties. 
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The CUSO people and the missionaries 
engage in language training and political 
training schemes. For instance, the Anglican 
church has a Diocese. in Venezuela, where 
Bishop Guy Marshall is fluent in Spanish. 
The priest in charge of the church in Caracas 
also speaks Spanish. The Diocese has a few 
people in community development, all of 
whom speak Spanish. They are products of a 
church school at San José, Costa Rica, for 
teaching Spanish to missionaries. 


Senator McLean: My question is in regard 
to the area in respect to tourists. Are we 
welcome visitors in that area as tourists? 


Mr. Harbron: Sure. 


Senator McLean: Do they look on us as 
welcome there? 


Mr. Harbron: Suppose you get out of your 
car along the north shore road to Negril the 
beach which has not been developed. Just get 
out of the car, tell the driver to take off, and 
go and talk to some of the people who are 
living in huts, who have children not in 
school and who will never be. Ask them. 


If you go into the larger urban areas, sure, 
you are meeting people who more or less 
have the same advantages as we do. I was lost 
once in the slums of Caracas with a priest. 
Neither of us were particularly well-received, 
in spite of the fact that both of us could 
speak Spanish. All we wanted to do was to 
find the way out again. It depends on the 
community you are referring to. 


Senator McLean: You mentioned shipping. 
Is there any movement afoot on the east 
coast? They are all depending on one line. It 
is a case of moving the commodities going 
north. 


You are at the mercy of ‘these fellows and 
everyone seems to know that you can pay. 
There are increases as high as 20 per cent. Is 
there any movement amongst any govern- 
ment to do anything? Someone has to pay. In 
the Jamaica area, they have laws there where 
you are not allowed to add more than 30 per 
cent on. You cannot do it? 


Mr. Harbron: That is an excellent question, 
Senator McLean. A few years ago the Ghani- 
ans wanted to start a national shipping line, 
the Black Star. They made a management 
contract with Zim Israel Shipping Line to 
train officers and crew. There was a percent- 
age of profit arrangement. So today, the 
Black Star is Ghana’s national shipping line. 
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It has a fleet of new Dutch freighters, general 
cargo freighters, which carry the same kind 
of cargo as exports for some of the Caribbean 
countries. They go to many places. They come 
through the Sseway to Toronto. My question 
is: why not make national shipping lines a 
charge against the budget of Jamaica or Trini- 
dad, if there is no other way. After all, it has 
been done with Air Jamaica. There is a 50-50 
deal with Air Canada to develop a Jamaican 
state airline. Air Jamaica comes first because’ 
tourism is in the minds of the government, 
But surely the way to get Jamaican products 
up here is possibly through a national ship- 
ping line? Some of the African countries are 
far more advanced than some of the Carib- 
bean countries in respect to subsidising a 
shipping fleet. You cannot, say, use the Alcan 
fleet because the carriers carry cargo one 
way, loaded, and they go the other way in 
ballast. They are not built for the kind of 
shipping we are talking about. 


Senator McLean: They are built for picking 
up one cargo one way, but they carry bauxite 
back and they carry general cargo south. 


Mr. Harbron: What we are talking about is 
a transportation facility for export from the 
Caribbean. 


Even if that does not develop, how are 
these countries going to increase exports 
among themselves in a co-operative arrange: 
ment. They cannot do that if they have no! 
got the shipping service. They may have beer 
able to do something through ship charters. 
and Ghana had this before they bought thei! 
own ships. Why do the Jamaicans not attemp’ 
a management contract with Zim? Probablj 
Zim is the most successful state shipping line 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Harbron, is there 
danger on the issue of the public sector 0 
Canada spreading itself too thinly, trying t 
establish a presence on every Caribbeai 
country and in South America? Would it no 
make more sense for us to take one area aa 
try to make a real impact in that area—an¢ 
naturally I am thinking of the Commonwealtl 


Caribbean? 


Mr. Harbron: I do not think we would b 
spreading ourselves thinly, because again I & 
to the Spanish Caribbean and look at ou 
loans which have been made through th 
Inter-American Development Bank. A lot © 
them have been associated with projects the 
would not have emerged or would not hav 
been decided upon if there had not been | 
Central American common market or a Lati 
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American free trade area. So, in this sense, I 

think we are not over-extending ourselves in 
the public sector, if we were to continue at 
this rate, which I understand more or less we 
are going to do to try to get up to 1 per cent 
of the GNP. Second, we are involving our- 
selves in the decision-making processes, as 
these regions, and these countries in these 
regional groupings, best see it. Whether we 
‘like it or not, it is better to have small Cen- 
tral American republics coming together and 
deciding on a port and arrangement, rather 
than trying to work out some kind of local 
arrangement which would come under the 
control of extremists or black power groups 
who would pre-empt anything we might wish 
to do. 


| 
_. Senator Grosart: My question is related 
“specifically to the impact of our necessarily- 
‘scarce resources. I would go beyond the 
Caribbean and say, does it make sense for us 
in the public sector, to be trying to do some- 


thing in 72 countries of the world. 


Mr. Harbron: Not with what we need for 
infrastructure development right here at 
home. But then again, I detect some future 
decision-making here in Ottawa, as to wheth- 
er we are going to continue to do the things 
in Caribbean America, or whether we are 
going to have a deeper commitment in Fran- 
cophonie, or French-speaking Africa. In this 
‘ease, the circumstances are a lot different. If 
/we get involved in Francophonie Africa with 
‘the sort of thing we are talking about here, 
then we are going to work in some countries 
not as well advanced as Jamaica, Trinidad or 
Guyana. 


- Senator Grosart: Does it make sense to take 
the Puerto Rican, the Dutch Antilles, the 
Taiwan models, as indicators of the fact that 
'a crash program by one country in one 
‘underdeveloped area makes more sense than 
everybody trying to spread all over? 


Mr. Harbron: Senator Grosart, if we had 
been at this point before the big viable places 
in the Caribbean had become independent, 
perhaps. But, when you say this is relevant to 
Jamaica, you are saying it is relevant to an 
independent nation state. And Guyana is a 
“new independent nation state, and Puerto 
| Rico is United States territory. 


ee 
- Senator Grosart: What about the Dutch 
Antilles? . 
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. Mr. Harbron: I think the Dutch do an 
exceptionally good job in their own depend- 
ency and I do not think they really need 
anything in the nature of the sort of research 
we are talking about, apart from a feasibility 
study. 


Senator Grosart: This is the point I am 
making, that it was Dutch national policy to 
concentrate in those areas. I am suggesting 
that this is the reason that you have a situa- 
tion where the Dutch Antilles have a much 
higher per capita income than the rest of the 
Caribbean. 


Mr. Harbron: Let us suppose that this is 
something that the metropolitan power should 
have done at an earlier point of time—say, 
the United Kingdom. But it was difficult for 
the British to do this, because the major 
association between the United Kingdom and 
its colonies in the West Indies was sugar; and 
again, sugar was cartelized in a different way 
in the nineteenth century than it is today. So 
it meant getting out of the sugar economy 
which the sugar industry cannot even do 
today. 

I think that in our case we are too late in 
time to take on a commitment like this. I 
suppose, in effect, it would mean some kind 
of associate status, like the Puerto Rican one 
with the United States. I think it is too late for 
that. 


Senator Grosart: I myself do not think it is 
too late and I do not think that if there has to 
be a direct political association to validate the 
point of view I am taking. However, I will 
leave that point. 

I am disturbed here when we discuss the 
Caribbean and the links from Canada, we are 
always speaking of what the Caribbean 
should be doing. Almost everything you said 
could be said about Canada. You could say, 
for example, in regard to wheat in Canada as 
could be said in regard to sugar in those 
countries. We could ask about their produc- 
tion of sugar and they could ask about our 
production of wheat at this time. There is 
also the question which could be raised about 
foreign ownership. 

Our public sector aid is on the basis of 
response. I understand you to say that the 
most important thing you could do—and I am 
not objecting to it—is to provide managerial 
and entrepreneurial skill. If you respond to 
requests from these countries, the question 
which rises in my mind is, have they asked 
for this and if your thesis is right, why have 
they not? 
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Like you, I know some of the leaders in 
these countries, and they are highly intelli- 
gent men. If this is so, why are they asking 
for the things they are asking for, rather than 
what you suggest they should be asking for? 


Mr. Harbron: I think that partly the reason 
they do not ask is because of this sharp cul- 
tural dichotomy that historically is taking 
place between Canada and the Caribbean 
America. We are known to have connections 
with the Commonwealth Caribbean and in 
effect we have them. Our negative attitude 
about the Hispanic Caribbean and, I suspect, 
that of some people in government and in 
External Affairs who have served in the 
Spanish-speaking Caribbean countries is an 
extension of the way a lot of us feel about 
our own French-speaking citizens. 


Senator Grosari: Why are not the Common- 
wealth Caribbean statesmen asking for these 
things? 


Mr. Harbron: I think they are. I think in 
their own way they ask for various kinds of 
infrastructure help which I submit they do 

“not need. They have enough people within 
the Commonwealth Caribbean countries to 
solve their own problems. 

I think this came up in an earlier submis- 
sion, but if you bring in CUSO people or 
people with a religious background, and put 
them into a community development where 
they are paid a nominal amount, then this 
detracts from the necessity of Jamaican plan- 
ners to resolve the educational crisis or the 
housing crisis themselves. The CUSO people 
or the missionaries go in, and say that they 
will carry out a particular program, but I do 
not see how it can possibly solve the problem 
because only a very few of them go into these 
islands, and the Jamaican school problem is 
something which the Jamaicans have to solve. 
It is not something that we should be solving 
for them. 


Senator Grosart: You mentioned the hard- 
ware infrastructure, such as roads. Are we in 
Canada not in exactly the same position? We 
have had the Americans build much of our 
infrastructure, such as the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway and the Alaska 
Highway. Why should we be the ones to tell 
them that they should be doing this, that, and 
the other thing? 


Mr. Harbron: If you take a week off to 
drive around: Jamaica you cannot help but 
make some comment about their ghastly road 
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system. You could make some sophisticated 
comment about their doing away with their 
tax holidays and say: “You are not collecting 
the money because you are giving tax holi- 
days to hotels. This money should be going 
into the fiscal system to build decent roads in 
Jamaica.” I have asked Jamaicans that — 
question. 


Senator Grosart: You could make the same 
comment about the roads in Ottawa. 


Mr. Harbron: The Americans did not build 
the Trans-Canada Highway. It is at least 25 
years since the Alaska Highway was built. 
We have in this country a British tradition of 
road building. It was the Royal Engineers 
who a long time ago built roads in this part 
of the world and who built the Caribou Trail. 
We do not need to ask somebody else to tell 
us how to build a road such as the Trans-: 
Canada Highway. I do not think the Central 
American countries need help in putting the 
Pan-American Highway through. 


Senator Grosart: But they have to get their 
money from somewhere, just as we had to get 
the money to build the Quebec North Shore 
and Labrador Railway. 


Mr. Harbron: Some of the South American 
countries got some of the money through 
their tax streams which are not particularly 
great, but a lot of it has come from the Inter- 
national Development Bank and the World 
Bank. But, they still need engineers and engi-_ 
neering firms to give them guidance as to 
where the roads should go. They still need | 
the heavy equipment to build the roads. 


tion of the general competence of many > 
statesmen down there, if, for example, the > 
Innwood Estate to which you referred can | 
supply the whole of the agricultural market | 
demand in Jamaica, then why is that not. 
done? 


j 
Senator Grosart: Coming back to this ques- 


Mr. Harbron: Let us come back to wheat. 
Why cannot we somehow or other find a’ 
satisfactory substitution for the amount of) 
wheat that we grow? Commodities always! 
seem to be in deep trouble, no matter what | 
kind of a system you have. ‘| 

As you said earlier, Senator Grosart, \ 
Jamaicans can come back to me if I criticize’ 
their sugar economy, and say: “You are in the: 
same position as we are. You are going to) 
subsidize your farmers for not growing) 
wheat. We stopped the mechanization equip- 
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ment from coming in.” But, I think a start 
has to be made. For example, there is a com- 
pany in Jamaica called Jamaican Frozen Food 
Service. It is one of the first companies of its 
size in the Commonwealth Caribbean. It has a 
clear market under CARIFTA because it 
manufactures a mixture of aki and Canadian 
fish a staple food product of the lower classes 
in the Caribbean, and it is starting to export 
it to other Caribbean countries. It would like 
to extend its product line into other frozen 
food products such as frozen vegetables and 
fruits, but in this it faces difficulties. There is 
no quality control. It cannot rely on the stuff 
coming in day by day to its plant so that 
some kind of production volume and sales 
program can be set up whereby it can sell its 
products and utilize the CARIFTA arrange- 
ment. That is the kind of place where a 
beginning can be made. 


There must be improved quality control 
and marketing, but again the Jamaicans come 
back to you and say: “All right, let us look at 
that Innwood Estate. How many small farm- 
ers are feeding cane into that estate?” The 
answer is that there is a substantial number, 
80 what do you do? Incidentally, that particu- 
lar estate has gone into the manufacture of 
'rum as part of its diversification. But what do 
you do with all these cane farmers? Their 
association is a very powerful one in Jamaica. 
Are they going to take all these little lots, and 
-non-competitively start growing fruits and 
‘vegetables? The answer is extremely difficult, 
but again I repeat that the problem is largely 
_Jamaican, and the answers have to be largely 
_Jamaican—or Trinidadian, or Guyanese. 


Senator Grosart: Do you think there is any 

real possibility of off-shore managerial and 
entrepreneurial skills performing a really 
large scale function other than when they are 
_ tied to off-shore investment dollars? 
_ Mr. Harbron: Well, I really do not, Senator 
_Grosart, because the Puerto Rican experience 
with off-shore is totally different from the 
Jamaican. 


_ Senator Grosart: I am not referring to that. 
‘I am asking: In general, can you get “do- 
' gooder” managerial and entrepreneurial skill 
to perform a large scale function? By “do- 
gooders” I mean people who are sent in there 
at, say, the expense of Canada to do a good 
job for them. 


Mr. Harbron: They do in a very old-fash- 
ioned way. There are several little off-shore 
operations of Canadian companies along the 
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north shore of Jamaica. I have visited quite a 
few of them. They live very close to their 
people. They might have 75 or 100 women 
who will come in from the villages to do 
piece work. Their weekly income is not very 
large, but it is an income, and most of it is 
disposable in that community. 


Senator Grosart: Excuse me, but this is tied 
to the dollar investment. 


Mr. Harbron: Yes, all of the raw materials 
are imported duty free. For instance, there is 
one company that makes baseball gloves. All 
of the materials are imported duty free, and 
all they do in that off-shore setup is sew 
together components. 


You talk about do-gooders, but the chap 
who runs that little plant is next to his 
people. If he has three or four key ladies who 
are sick for the day, then he knows about it 
right away, and he wants to know how long 
they are going to be ill because they are vital 
to his small fabricating operation. Clearly the 
off-shore plants do serve a purpose in the 
Jamaican scheme of things, yet how many of 
those ladies or their families should be more 
gainfully employed? Again, I come back to 
the agrarian side. 


Senator Grosarit: I do not think I made my 
question clear. I was trying to make a con- 
trast between what I call the ‘“do-gooder’’ 
managerial and entrepreneurial skill, and that 
tied to the dollar investment. It seems to me 
that your suggestion is that as part of our 
external aid some of these countries should 
send us down some experts to tell us what to 
do about import substitution, which has noth- 
ing whatever to do with any benefit from 
Canada. I am all for that, incidentally. 


Let me again branch out of the Common- 
wealth Caribbean and come back to the 
Dominican Republic. After the Santo Domin- 
go intervention in the Dominican Republic in 
1965 the American AID operation went into 
the Dominican Republic in some strength. It 
was largely an intervening process. It worked 
with what would become a Dominican inter- 
nal revenue service, with the Government on 
vital resources and the school system. It is 
almost a study in itself as to whether all 
these specialists can intervene in a place such 
as this and, in effect, modernize, change atti- 
tudes, make a tax system and public services 
viable and useful. I submit that Jamaica is 
beyond that stage. Jamaicans are perfectly 
competent to make these decisions within 
their own government agencies. For example 
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they do not need us to tell them how to make 
the Citrus Marketing Board into an exporting 
agency. Maybe the Dominicans or Central 
Americans, who are further behind in public 
service administration development, would 
need this kind of approach. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, I see it is 
one o’clock. I have many more questions aris- 
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ing out of the very interesting presentation 
by Mr. Harbron. May I congratulate him on 
the interesting comments he has made. 


The Chairman: I can only reiterate, Mr. 
Harbron, that we are very grateful. It has 
been a very full, interesting and stimulating 
morning. Thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned. 
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BACKGROUND STATEMENT 
for 
STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
on 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Canada in Caribbean America: 
Technique for Involvement. 
By John D. Harbron 


The Canadian involvement in Caribbean 
America—and by this I automatically include 
the Hispanic Caribbean, French and Dutch- 
speaking places, as well as the Common- 
wealth Caribbean—has followed two tradi- 
tional streams. 


The first is our private sector involve- 
ment—substantial Canadian commitments in 
some countries like Jamaica, Guyana and the 
Dominican Republic, and typically concentrat- 
ed in extractive industries and banking. The 
second is the public sector, but with a mix of 
our private/public roles in some important 
cases. 


More diffusely spread, the public sector side 
includes .capital grants and loans made 
through governments or international banks 
to develop new private industry, as well as 
for genuine public sector and social develop- 
ment schemes. The latter would include gov- 
ernment-to-government aid, for example, 


_ assistance to the University of the West 


Indies, Mona, Jamaica or the University of 
Guyana, teacher training programs, CUSO 
community work, the missionary role of the 
various Canadian churches, chiefly the Roman 
Catholic. 

In a few isolated but very prominent cases, 
such as the infrastructure development role 
of Alcan in Jamaica or the forthcoming paral- 
lel role of Falconbridge Dominicana S.A. at 
Bonao in the Dominican Republic when a 
new town will emerge after the plan goes on 
stream in 1972, the Canadian private sector 
and the local Caribbean public sector invaria- 
bly come into contact. And, so far, in the 
Canadian experience, such associations have 
been amicable, free of clashes of principle or 
ideological purpose. 
~ I submit this passivity will not always be 
the case. Both Falconbridge and more espe- 
Cially EXMIBOL S.A. (International Nickel’s 
Guatamalan subsidiary) when it concludes a 
long-awaited contract with the Guatemalan 
government for a future smelter at El Estor, 
may cope with the same kind of. political 
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resistance to large foreign-owned industries 
dominating a small Latin American economy 
which American entreprise has endured—and 
not always successfully—for the last 25 years. 


The gap between the national budgets of 
these small but vitriolic Caribbean republics 
and the estimated earning power of the local, 
giant smelters of these two corporations, will 
be very narrow. The Guatemalan budget has 
been running at about the rate of $150 mil- 
lions per annum. 


How we will cope with a possible el pulpo 
segundo (“the second octopus”) in Guatema- 
la—bearing in mind the manipulative role of 
el pulpo primero, United Fruit Company, in 
the national life of Guatemala—is locked in 
the hearts and minds of Guatemalan politi- 
cians and intellectuals. Our success will be a 
measure of our somewhat more balanced 
skills as entrepreneurs in developing coun- 
tries than Americans have often shown them- 
selves to be. 


Even in Jamaica, where Alcan has created 
an admirable social development apparatus in 
the region where it functions (most of it 
beyond the legal requirements for restoring 
land use from bauxite extraction), harsh 
political reaction against large Canadian pri- 
vate enterprise must be anticipated within 
the next decade. 


Some very bright Jamaican politicians and 
intellectuals keep toting up the net profits 
from Alcan’s Jamaican operations, comparing 
them with Alcan’s slim royalty input into that 
country’s fiscal stream and then drawing 
unhappy, though not accurate conclusions. 
These are that Alcan is one of the chief 
foreign exploiters of Jamaica, shipping out 
millions of tons of Jamaican soil for a pit- 
tance royalty agreement. 


The same academic critics ignore the fact 
that Alcan (Jamaica) Ltd, as a company 
incorporated in the island, contributes at the 
Jamaican tax rate of 50ffi on book profits, 
and that this has recently risen from a rate of 
40%. 

These exponents of Jamaican nationalism 
(a phrase I have rarely heard used in the 
context in which it is used by Dominicans 
and Guatemalans) will want a greater cash 
flow within the Jamaican tax system from 
foreign enterprise and with it the opportunity 
for the state to develop infrastructure as it 
sees the need, not as the big extractive and 
smaller foreign-owned manufacturing indus- 
tries see the need. 
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And by exponents, I do not mean Black 
Power extremists and revolutionaries, but 
those Jamaicans within national party, trade 
union and educational structures who express 
growing resentment against the expatriate 
ownership of all of Jamaica’s major units of 
production. 


Jamaican infrastructure—or public ser- 
vices, if you like—is in dire peril. The Jamai- 
can road system is among the worst in Carib- 
bean America. The schools can cope with only 
about 50 per cent of the children. Utilities are 
inefficient and often very badly managed. The 
net export of human skills from that island 
nation—and from some of the others like 
Trinidad—is serious and will increase unless 
the local environment offers better opportuni- 
ties for employment. Unemployment is stag- 
gering, running between 15 and 20 per cent in 
an island economy which shows a capital sur- 
plus. And much of the unemployed, in view 
of the kinds of rate of change in the island, is 
in effect, ““Unemployable’”’. 


Re-training schemes, much less sophisticat- 
ed than the ones recently introduced in 
Canada, are as yet unknown in Jamaica, 
though badly needed. Illiteracy rates, like 
unemployment, are never fully revealed by 
Jamaican or other Commonwealth Caribbean 
governments, but are too high in a country 
with enough of the administrative skills 
needed to bring about all the basic rudiments 
of modernization. 


The sad fact is, Jamaica unlike her histori- 
cally less-fortunate neighbors, the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti, has had both the poten- 
tial and the heritage of administrative excel- 
lence required by a narrow, developing 
country. 


If future Jamaisan governments and pres- 
ent critics of development policy wish to 
pre-empt the necessary role of private enter- 
prise by increasing fiscal resources from 
larger royalty agreements, higher corporation 
taxes, an end to tax holidays, they must show 
some skills never seen before in solving their 
social needs. 


It is up to the Jamaicans themselves to 
rebuild the road system, build adequate 
schooling, offer incentives to keep their tech- 
nicians and professionals at home. They pride 
themselve on not having travelled the sad 
and desperate road to chaos and despair 
which is Haiti’s lot, thanks to a very long 
period of British colonial rule, with its mixed 
benefits for the creation of trade union, politi- 
eal and basic educational structures. 
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The Jamaicans also look with some longing 
at the nearby Puerto Rican experiment— 
somewhat disadvantaged in their comparison 
by the fact the island was already U.S. terri- 
tory and Puerto Ricans unlike Jamaicans, 
have always been free to seek a happier lot 
somewhere else within the economy of the 
metropolitan country which dominates their 
island life. 


Somehow though, the Puerto Ricans estab- 
lished an initial formula for growth through 
state entrepreneurship, an historic fact long 
forgotten by the big private corporations now 
in the island who once shunned Puerto Rico 
as a somnolent backwater. The models for the 
shining diadem called “Operation Bootstrap”, 
more accurately PRIDCO, (Puerto Rican 
Industrial Development Corporation) were not 
from private industry. The two which most 
inspired former Governor Munoz Marin were 
Chile’s successful CORFO Corporacién de 
Fomento de la Produccién (Chilean Develop- 
ment Corporation) formed in 1939 and Mex- 
ico’s perhaps even more successful Nacional 
Financiera S.A., the government’s develop- 
ment bank, (not a bad model after 35 years in 
business for our Canada Development Corpo- 
ration when and if it ever comes). 


When slow-moving landowners and sugar 
estate operators saw what the state could do 
to promote and capitalize new industry, they 


joined “Operation Bootstrap’, and pre-empted | 


the Puerto Rican government as industrialist, 
which they were meant to do. The big thrust 
of course, came from mainland industries, 
taking advantage of tax holidays up to 34 
years in length and low island wage rates, 
which flooded in between 1947 and 1967. 


Puerto Ricans quickly grasped the manage- 
ment and technological tools available from 
incoming private enterprise. Puerto Rico’s 
phenomenal growth rate, about the same as 
Japan’s 10 per cent per annum increase, is an 
honest measure of that success. The business 


school of the University of Puerto Rico | 


strikes one as more dynamic than the same 
school underway at the University of the 
‘West Indies in Jamaica, Canadian assistance 
to the latter notwithstanding. 


Jamaica now has substantial human skills 
(including the ones overseas) compared to her 
island neighbors the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti, a good deal of them transferred or 
created by the corporations, large and small, 
which Jamaican tax holidays and other incen- 
tives have brought to the island. } 
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Yet the productivity centre of the JIDC 
(Jamaican Industrial Development Corpora- 


_ tion) a state agency is researching the high 


cost per worker of creating new skilled jobs, 
a reflection that the investment pattern is 
somehow out-of-balance for the benefits which 
the economy urgently still needs. But I sub- 
mit these are primarily Jamaican problems 
_which Jamaicans themselves must solve. The 
Puerto Rican case, in spite of its special cir- 
cumstances, the chief being the easy accessi- 
bility of the metropolitan U.S. market, shows 
how it can be done in a Caribbean society. 


Let me comment briefly now about our 
public sector commitments. Those Canadians 
committed to public and social sector commit- 
ments in Caribbean America, have similar 
hang-ups about our role and purpose to pri- 
vate sector operators. Too often, for example, 
devoted and admittedly skilled practitioners 
in what sociologists call “community develop- 
ment” or “social process intervention”, attack 
all the existing institutions and call for 
changes in them with a zeal that detracts 
from their needed role. 


Sociological entrepreneurs such as our 
devoted and hard-working CUSO teams, the 
historic function of the Canadian Oblates 
especially in the Hispanic and French-speak- 
_ing Caribbean, respond to the grinding prob- 
lems and unrelieved misery of 10 to 25 per 
| cent of national populations who exist at sub- 
 sistence levels. 


The historic and contemporary role of the 
Canadian Roman Catholic Missionary in 
| Caribbean America is large. As many as 400 


| 


Canadian-trained priests have worked at one 
_ time in the Dominican Republic. Perhaps half 
that number functioned in the various 
dioceses of the Roman Catholic Church of 
_pre-Castro Cuba. I can remember a Montreal 
Jesuit who was Vice Rector of Colegio Belén 
(Bethlehem College) in the Havana suburbs, 
in 1947, the largest boys’ private school in 
_Latin-America—and Fidel Castro’s student 


alma mater incidentally. 


_ For the truly devout among the churches, it 
is hard to tread the same kind of road which 
the Master once trod, among the same kind of 
_ people, the poor, the lonely, the sick, or what 
we slick moderns call “the disenfranchised”’, 
and not feel that their calling remains the 
'Master’s calling: 

“I was hungry and ye gave me to eat; I 
was sick and ye took me in. I was naked 
and ye clothed me.” 
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And in Canada, a country free of ideologi- 
cal rationales for determining a Canadian role 
in Latin America, the compassion associated 
with this kind of Canadian involvement, is 
the kind we anticipate from our particular 
national environment. In other words, there is 
little if any need for a Canadian priest or 
minister to “go over” to the guerillas in the 
Guatemalan or Colombian jungles because his 
country is imposing the external functions of 
a domestic military-industrial complex over 
the defenceless fabric of a weak developing 
nation. 


It is true—and it is not old-fashioned mor- 
alizing—that in determining future tech- 
niques of involvement in Caribbean America, 
the Canadian role whether “modernizing” 
through the private sector or “missionizing” 
through the social one, mirrors a somewhat 
different image. 


But it is equally true that Americans with 
various kinds of zeal to stimulate social 
change in the Caribbean—whether through a 
management training program in a subsidiary 
manufacturing plant, or via a priest’s work in 
the slums—have often gone forth with a sense 
of mission not unlike our own. No matter how 
progressive that role might have been, the 
overwhelming economic and political influ- 
ence of their country in Caribbean America 
or Latin America has played havoc at times 
with their best intentions. 


How then do we proceed—given the wide 
range of skills which we currently offer 
Caribbean America, for example, capital 
intensive industries, banking, infrastructure 
aid, loans, CUSO, and priestly interventionists 
in backward societies, fomenting cultural 
exchange? How then do we proceed bearing 
in mind the different rates of growth and of 
institutionalization in the numerous Carib-. 
bean national societies? 


We become involved at levels and in the 
way in which national societies in Caribbean 
America can best use “the Canadian experi- 
ence’. And this means association in projects 
with which Canadian enterprise as yet had 
little or no connection—as well as phased 
withdrawal from some which have been our 
traditional places for aid and assistance. 


Such an example of a “new place” is our 
little-known funding of the modernized, deep- 
sea port of Acajutla in El Salvador, through a 
$6.4 million loan made to the Inter-American 
Development Bank and disbursed by it 
through the central bank of the Central 
American Common Market. 
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This is the only working common market 
outside the giant European Economic Com- 
munity and has had a good deal of success in 
working out a planning and modernization 
process (bearing in mind: the desultory record 
of Central American political struggles). 


Canada did not have any major role in the 
planning decision of the CACM bureaucrats 
(most of them Central Americans) to modern- 
ize this particular port. In fact, a good deal of 
internal discussion among the member repub- 
lics of CACM preceded it. Guatemala as the 
largest CACM member republic, hoped the 
market would finance its much-needed Pacific 
outlet. Honduras hoped the same process 
would supply it with a modern sea port. But 
the decision was made for Acajutla because 
of transportation convenience for the whole 
market relative to shipping out raw material 
exports, importing needed machinery and 
other necessary finished imports. 


Our most meaningful aid and assistance in 
the longterm future to individual countries of 
Caribbean America should go into a large and 
underdeveloped republic like Venezuela, and 
not necessarily into the familiar and in the 
instances I have indicated above, well- 
equipped ex-British Caribbean islands. 


Venezuela has strong parallels to Canada. 
Most of the land is empty, hungry for devel- 
opment, hungry for people. But like Canada, 
Venezuela is under-populated. Her economy, 
like ours, is dominated by foreign ownership 
of her extractive and manufacturing indus- 
tries. Oil and iron ore predominate, extractive 
subsidiaries, like many here, being 
U.S.-owned. 


Unlike Canada, but like many of her Latin 
American neighbours, Brazil, Colombia and 
Chile, she has assumed forced-draft measures 
to develop her interior, while substantial 
Venezuelan earnings from oil and iron ore 
exports can still be maintained at a high 
level. 

Many Venezuelan skills in engineering, 
management, professional development have 
been imported from U.S. and European 
sources as have many Canadian ones. Cara- 
cas, like Edmonton, Calgary or Vancouver, is 
an urban centre on the fringe of wilderness, a 
market place for the modern skills of 
development. 


But like Canada, Venezuela has narrower 
resources of trained managers in business, 
technocrats in government. How to adapt the 
technology and managerial know-how of the 
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big metropolitan country to the smaller Vene- 
zuelan national need is a joint problem, 
Canadian as well as Venezuelan. 


In a new association of these skills, since 
Canada haa absorbed much more of them 
than Venezuela, is where one part of our 
future Caribbean commitment should lie, not 
with aid and assistance to Commonwealth 
Caribbean countries with a surplus of © 
administrators and professionals who must 
come to Canada to find work. 


I can remember a discussion in Caracas in © 
June, 1964, about the establishment of a new 
Institute of Management for Venezuelan pri- 
vate industry and government in which no 
one involved had ever heard of our Universi+ 
ty of Western Ontario’s School of Business 
Administration. It has trained or re-trained 
thousands of Canadians for middle manage- 
ment positions in Canadian companies owned 
by American or European parents and using 
their management skills adapted to the 
Canadian need. 


Instead the Institute of Management would 
be established by a tripartite group, the 
Venezuelan Government, Creole Investment 
Corporation, an imaginative investment sub- 
sidiary of Creole Petroleum, subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey (and Venezuelan 
counterpart to Imperial Oil Limited in 
Canada) and the School of business of North- 
western University in Chicago, Surely the 
business school of the University of Western | 
Ontario would function under very familiar — 
circumstances as the academic partner in that 
Venezuelan arrangement? | 


In another sense, in our relations with Cas- | 
tro’s revolutionary Cuba, we see a different | 
“Special role” for us in the Caribbean. For — 
the first time, Canada has been requested to 
participate in a dynamic social revolution, but : 
on its own terms. Cuban needs, bearing in 
mind the all-embracing nature of Castro’s 
revoultion, are not created by us, neither by 
the Caribbean markets for our private sector, 
nor from the infusion of our ideas of social 
development in Cuba. | 


What Cuba wants from us, is what Cuba in 
its own revolutionary framework, needs from 
us. So far, this has largely involved our} 
agrarian sector, exports to Cuba of breeding | 
cattle, farm products and chemicals, poultry, | 
light farm machinery, flour. { 

In return, the Cubans are eager to increase | 
their raw sugar exports to our domestic 
market and presently must do so against the 
preferential and quota systems which give 
various kinds of price advantages to Com-) 


| 


| 


| vadorean 


‘facing Alean in Jamaica 
ahead—relative to whether the Jamaican 


Foreign 


monwealth Caribbean sugar exporters to 
Canada, many of whose sugar industries are 
becoming increasingly high-cost and _ ineffi- 
cient. 


We should welcome this kind of potential 
for a balance-of-trade between Canada and 
Cuba. Some of our manufacturers also wel- 
come the prospects of Cuba as a market for 
those finished goods, machinery, industrial 
chemicals once bought by Cuba from the 
United States. 


_ The Cubans don’t need our missionaries, 
our CUSO people, our ideas of development. 
Canadian tours to Cuba by students, academ- 
ics, trade unionists are made to inspect—and 
one suspects—become inspired by the Cuban 
experience. The cost has been great in terms 
of personal freedom. But Cuba under Castro 
has conquered many of the relentless lags in 


education, welfare and social development 


which drag on interminably and without any 
massive change in most of the other Carib- 


‘bean American societies. 


- All this means, that in terms of present 
commitments, especially in the Common- 
wealth Caribbean, there will be a phasing 
out, but not necessarily any rush to new style 
Canadian roles of the Venezuelan, Sal- 
or Cuban variety, unless an 
increased awareness of Canadian skills comes 


to these places. 


The clear exceptions are where Canadian 


enterprise maintains or will soon maintain a 
'strong or dominant role in extractive indus- 


‘tries. I have hinted at the potential difficulties 
in the decade 


public sector has the competence or the desire 
to assume much of the enlightened social 
projects which Alcan (and for that matter its 


' Falconbridge Dominicana S.A., 
stream about 1972, and EDMIBOL S.A. (Inco), 
perhaps later in Guatemala, offer exciting 


U.S. competitors in bauxite extraction) have 
also undertaken. 


fo go on 


possibilities for very large, and one antici- 


'pates, enlightened Canadian giants to help 


diversify needy but highly sensitive Carib- 


| bean republics. The way in which Falcon- 


bridge will create a Canadian-inspired new 


town at Bonao—and hopefully avoid the pit- 


falls which have accompanied so many of 
these necessary urban advances by USS. 
industrial giants in other places, will make 
one of the outstanding reports of Canadian 
achievement overseas for the latter half of 
this very complex century. 


f 
| 
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There is yet another commitment which 
Canada has begun and should maintain. This 


is assistance and aid to Caribbean schemes 
for economic integration. 


These will keep us in touch with our tradi- 
tional place for aid, the Commonwealth 
Caribbean, but of necessity, draw us also into 
the other areas, where so far, our role has 
been spasmodic. 


The two area structures for economic inte- 
gration, the Central American Common 
Market (CACM) and Caribbean Free Trade 
Area (CARIFTA) are new, still facing serious 
growing pains, especially CARIFTA where 
the smallest places in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean already want to break away from 
it and form a regional economic bloc of the 
Eastern Caribbean. 


Caribbean states in neither of these group- 
ings, especially the Dominican Republic, are 
making motions to join in both directions, the 
Dominican leaning toward CARIFTA current- 
ly being stronger than her desired member- 
ship and Trinidad, which once held them- 
selves aloof from the “Latin Caribbean,” see 
the advantages of economic liaisons with the 
Dominican Republic in the first instance and 
Venezuela in the second. 


Our recent financial contribution of $15 
millions to the new Caribbean Development 
Bank formed last year, ($10 millions for new 
capital for the bank, $5 millions for a “soft 
loan” Special Fund) we must continue regard- 
less of how old commitments to individual 
countries might phase out, new ones appear. 


After all, we can finance a new port here 
and there, or help modernize management 
from time to time. But as a middle power 
with substantial resources and experience to 
put to work in Caribbean America, as one 
expert said, “Canada would be dealing at the 
same time not with a nation of one million 
people, but with a whole area.” 


In conclusion, we are going to negotiate, in 
all probability, with some very tough regimes 
in the Caribbean within the next few decades. 
There is no assurance Jamaica, or Trinidad or 
Guyana will remain “Stable” as we under- 
stand the expression. In fact, Jamaica on the 
fringe of the 1970’s, is a net capital exporting 
nation, but a developing country with one out 
of four Jamaicans permanently unemployed 
and looks alarmingly like the affluent Cuba 
of 1958 on the fringe of the 1960’s. 
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Finally, I repeat the words of my American 
associate John Plank, “I come to the Carib- 
bean as a totality from Latin America. I have 
never been a specialist in Commonwealth 
matters. My own background is Latin Ameri- 
ca with special interest in some parts of Latin 
America.” 


I would add, as a Canadian, which Mr. 
Plank would not do because he is too polite to 
comment on our national characteristics, that 
we drop our blinkers about the need to 
associate with the Commonwealth Caribbean 
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before the rest of the region, as well as end 
our frequent moralizing about a Canadian 
role. The phrase “anti-Canadian feeling” from 
the recent Port-of-Spain riots in Trinidad, 
regardless of the extremist source, indicate 
some West Indians see us as “the Canadian 
Empire”. 

Cultural disassociation from the purely 
British experience should become as popular 
and just as essential in Caribbean America as 
it is becoming at home. 

Ottawa, Ontario, March 17th, 1970. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, March 5, 1970: 


Pursuant to the Order of the Day, the Senate resumed the debate 
on the motion of the Honourable Senator Martin, P.C., seconded by 
the Honourable Senator Benidickson, P.C., for the second reading of 
the Bill C-12, intituled: “An Act to establish the International Devel- 
opment Research Centre’. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The Bill was then read the second time. 


The Honourable Senator Martin, P.C., moved, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator McDonald, that the Bill be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, March 17th, 1970. 
(11) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met at 3.05 p.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Cameron, Carter, 
Croll, Eudes, Fergusson, Grosart, Haig, Laird, Macnaughton, McLean, Pearson, 
Robichaud and Yuzyk. (4). 


Present but not of the Committee: The Honourable Senator McDonald 
(Moosomin). 


In attendance: E. Russell Hopkins, Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel; 
and Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant to the Committee. 

The Committee proceeded to the consideration of Bill C-12, “An Act to 
establish the International Development Research Centre’’. 


The Chairman (Senator Aird) introduced the following witnesses: 
Dr. O. M. Solandt, Chairman, Science Council of Canada; and 
Dr. Stuart Peters, Co-ordinator of the program to establish the Inter- 
national Development Research Centre. 


Clauses 1 to 9, inclusive, of Bill C-12 were adopted. 
On clause 10: 


Honourable Senator Macnaughton moved that the clause be amended by 
deleting subclause (3) and substituting therefor the following: 


(3) One of the governors, who is a Canadian citizen, other than 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, may be a member of the Senate or a 
member of the House of Commons; he will not be paid remuneration but 
shall be eligible for expenses and, if he is a member of the House of 
Commons shall not, by reason of his being the holder of the office or 
place in respect of which such expenses are payable, be rendered 
incapable of being elected, or of sitting or voting, as a member of 
that House.” 


Honourable Senator Grosart moved as a further amendment that the 
proposed new subclause (3) be re-worded to read as follows: 


“(3) Two of the governors, who are Canadian citizens, other than 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, may be appointed from among the 
members of the Senate or the House of Commons; a member so appointed 
shall not be paid remuneration but shall be eligible for expenses and, if 
he is a member of the House of Commons, shall not, by reason of his 
being the holder of the office or place in respect of which such expenses 
are payable, be rendered incapable of being elected, or of sitting or vot- 
ing, as a member of that House.” 
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Following discussion the amendment proposed by Senator Grosart was 
adopted. 

Clause 10, as amended, was adopted. 

Clauses 11 to 18, inclusive, were adopted. 


On Clause 19: 
Honourable Senator Grosart moved that Clause 19 be deleted and the fol- 
lowing substituted therefor: 
(19) The Centre shall be deemed, 
(a) for the purposes of the Income Tax Act, to be an organization 
in Canada of the kind described in paragraph (e) of subsection 
(1) of section 62 of that Act, and 


(b) for the purposes of the Estate Tax Act, to be an organization 
in Canada of the kind described in subparagraph (i) of para- 
graph (d) of subsection (1) of section 7 of that Act.” 

The amendment was adopted and Clause 19, as amended, was adopted. 
Clauses 20, 21 and 22, inclusive, and the title were adopted. 


The Bill, as amended, was adopted and the Chairman was instructed to 
report accordingly to the Senate. (For relevant Committee Report, see adjacent 
page of these printed Proceedings). 


The witnesses were thanked for their assistance. 
At 4.45 p.m. the Committee ‘adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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| REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
TuESDAY, March 17th, 1970. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs to which was referred 
the Bill C-12, intituled: “An Act to establish the International Development 
Research Centre”, has in obedience to the order of reference of March 5th, 
1970, examined the said Bill and now reports the same with the following 
amendments: 


1. Pages 5 and 6: Strike out subclause (3) of clause 10 and substitute 
therefor the following: 

“(3) Two of the governors, who are Canadian citizens, other than 

the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, may be appointed from among the 

' members of the Senate or the House of Commons; a member so appointed 

| shall not be paid remuneration but shall be eligible for expenses and, if 

| he is a member of the House of Commons, shall not, by reason of his 

being the holder of the office or place in respect of which such expenses 

are payable, be rendered incapable of being elected, or of sitting or vot- 
ing, as a member of that House.” 


2. Page 8: Strike out clause 19 and substitute therefor the following: 

“19. The Centre shall be deemed, 

(a) for the purpose of the Income Tax Act, to be an organization 

in Canada of the kind described in paragraph (e) of subsection 

| (1) of section 62 of that Act, and 
(b) for the purposes of the Estate Tax Act, to be an organization 
in Canada of the kind described in subparagraph (i) of para- 
graph (d) of subsection (1) of section 7 of that He oe 


) Respectfully submitted. 


John B. Aird, 
Chairman. 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, March 17, 1970 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which was referred Bill C-12, to 
establish the International Development 
Research Centre, met this day at 3 pm. to 
give consideration to the bill. 


Senator John B. Aird (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, as you 
know, the purpose of the meeting this after- 
noon is to consider Bill C-12, an act to estab- 
lish the International Development Research 
Centre, which was referred to this committee 
on March 5. I presume all honourable sena- 
tors have a copy of the bill before them. 


When considering how the committee 
should pursue this reference we examined the 
debates on this bill in the other place, and the 
work done by the Commons Committee on 
External Affars and National Defence. That 
committee’s full report, printed in its Pro- 
ceedings No. 13 for February 11, was very 
impressive. The committee assigned the initial 
consideration of the bill to its subcommittee 
on International Development Assistance, 
where several expert witnesses were heard 
and a great deal of documentation was exam- 
ined. Copies of these Proceedings were cir- 
culated to all members of this committee last 
week. While it would seem redundant for us 
to engage in extensive examination of this bill’ 
we did feel that one important aspect 
deserved further attention. 


Because of its autonomous status, the gov- 
ernors and staff of the Research Centre will 
have the full responsibility for selecting and 
implementing research projects. I therefore 
think it is still important for Parliament to 
have a clear idea of the kind of work that 
will be undertaken. At this time this is of 
special interest to the Senate, since it con- 
cerns scientific research and consequently the 
broader area of Canadian science policy. 


Honourable senators, we are very fortunate 
in obtaining, at very short notice I might 
mention, a witness who is uniquely qualified 
to talk about the proposed centre in relation 
to Canada’s scientific capabilities. Dr. O. M. 


Solandt, Chairman of the Science Council of 
Canada, is well known to many honourable 
senators. He is an eminent Canadian, who is 
particularly well known to several members 
of this committee. 


I would like to express our gratitude to 
you, Dr. Solandt, for agreeing last week to 
come and discuss Bill C-12 with the commit- 
tee. I know that you will be able to make an 
important contribution to the study of this 
bill by both Houses of Parliament. I believe, 
sir, you have a brief oral statement, and I 
know that several senators have questions 
ready. 


I think that we should plan to complete our 
questioning of Dr. Solandt by, say, 4 to 4.15 
p.m. if possible, so that we can go on immedi- 
ately to clause by clause consideration of the 
bill. 


You are very welcome, Dr. Solandt, and 
we will be pleased to receive your statement. 


Dr. O. M. Solandt, Chairman, Science 
Council of Canada: Thank you very much, 
Senator Aird. I am very happy to have been 
asked to come to speak about the Internation- 
al Development Research Centre. As Senator 
Aird has very kindly explained to you, I have 
come at very short notice, and so have not 
had an opportunity to do my homework as 
carefully as I would have liked. However, I 
have had an opportunity of looking fairly 
carefully at the testimony given to the House 
of Commons committee, and on the assump- 
tion that most of you will have read that 
testimony I thought I would try to concen- 
trate my remarks on areas where I thought 
there is need for amplification of what was 
said there. I want to make it quite clear, 
however, that in general I gree fully with 
what Messrs. Strong and Brecher, who were 
the two principal witnesses, said to the Com- 
mons committee, and the fact that I am not 
going to repeat what they said does not mean 
it was not very sound advice and to be care- 
fully listened to. I will try to add complemen- 
tary statements to what they said rather than 
repeat what they said. 

I think I should also say by way of intro- 
duction that the Science Council, in looking at 
Canadian science policy, has from the very 
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beginning said that they felt one of the 
important aims of policy should be to try to 
ensure that the wealth and prosperity we 
enjoy is shared by poorer nations as far as we 
can, and the Science Council has said they 
feel that the transfer of science and technolo- 
gy to the developing nations is one of the 
ways in which Canada can be particularly 
helpful. Thus, when the proposal for the 
I.D.R.C. came forward, the Science Council 
warmly endorsed and supported it, and in 
fact Dr. Gaudry and I appeared before a 
Cabinet committee to support the idea even 
before the bill was introduced in the House of 
Commons. What I have to say, therefore, is 
based partly on these earlier discussions in 
the Science Council, where the general prob- 
lem has been very fully discussed. 


I think the first point I would like to make 
is a very general one, which is certainly not 
specifically in the field of competence of the 
Science Council, or of science in particular, 
but I think it is very important as a back- 
ground to discussion of the work of the 
I.D.R.C. This is to say that in all our efforts to 
help developing nations we must not assume 
that they either accept or need either our 
goals or our value systems. Our aim must be 
to try to transfer to them the relevant tech- 
nology that they can use in helping to achieve 
their aims in accordance with their value 
systems. 


In saying this I am not wishing to oppose 
the efforts of missionaries, whether they are 
ecclesiastical, scholarly or bureaucratic, or 
even industrial, who seek to change the goals 
and value systems of nations with which they 
work. All I am saying is that in the case of the 
I.D.R.C. I think this should be very much in 
the background, and that the general tone of 
the program should be aimed at trying to 
help the developing countries to develop in 
the way they themselves wish to develop. 
This is, I am afraid, a very obvious statement, 
but one that there is a tendency to lose sight 
of. 


It follows naturally from this that the 
emphasis in the work of the I.D.R.C. should 
be on the transfer of technology to the deve- 
loping countries. This requires mainly the 
services of the natural scientists and engi- 
neers, and especially of systems-minded engi- 
neers and scientists. But this work will not be 
effective unless it is closely co-ordinated with 
good work in the social sciences. I put tech- 
nology first because I feel there was a tenden- 
cy in previous testimony to under-emphasize 
it. I do not want now to over-emphasize it. I 
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only want to make it clear that it seems to 
me that, while the social sciences, and par- 
ticularly economics and political science, will 
have a great part to play in the planning of 
programs, when the action starts, when things 
are actually being done, they will be done 
mainly by natural scientists and engineers. So 
we must have an effective team of both kinds 
throughout the whole mechanism of the 
Development Research Centre. 


I might take the risk here of putting in a | 
word on political representation on the gov- 
erning board. I understand this has been a 
matter of some discussion and there have 
been debates on it. I would like to put for- 
ward just for discussion, first of all, the idea 
that an organization like this would profit 
greatly from having on its board someone 
with substantial practical political experience. 
We have seen emphasized in the testimony of 
others and have ourselves emphasized in rela- 
tion to other fields of activity the need for 
having people with practical experience. I 
share the view and I am sure that it is fairly 
widely held here that the scholarly political 
scientist does not always know the best prac- 
tical solution to the problem, that he tends 
probably more than most scholars to be in 
ivory tower and that the practical politician 
has a lot to contribute. It might be worth | 
considering the possibility of choosing a 
person of extensive practical political experi-_ 
ence who is not at the present time a Member 
of Parliament. As I say, I hesitate to get. 


involved in this because it is a very difficult — 
issue, but I, from business experience, share 
the misgivings that some people have about — 
having a Member of Parliament on a board of | 
this kind. It is the same problem that industry — 
encounters in having employees on the board 

of directors. It is one that has been dealt with 

and met in a variety of diffrent ways in> 
industry and I am sure can be effectively 
resolved in this case. | 


Senator Grosart: In this case it would be 
the employers on the board of directors. 


favour of having some practical political 


Dr. Solandt: All I am saying is that I am in | 
experience on the board. | 


Senator Macnaughion: It is a hopeful new i 
trend. 


Dr. Solandt: I think it is realistic trend. | 
The next point I want to make—here again | 
I will make it quite strongly in order to try to’ 
counterbalance what has been said. The dis-' 
cussions that I have read have centred almost: 


| 


, 
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‘entirely on the role of the universities in this 


field and on the relationship of the centre to 
the universities. I would urge that far more 
attention should be given to the role of indus- 
try in this field and to the relationship of the 
centre to industry. The need in this field is 
for action and when you want action you 
traditionally go to industry and usually indus- 
try responds remarkably effectively. Just to 
give an eaxmple, transportation has been 
mentioned several times as a field in which 
Canada can be helpful to developing coun- 
tries. The help that is being given in this field 
is coming, very largely, either from the Inter- 
national Consulting Division of the Canadian 
National Railways, which for this purpose I 
regard as an industry, or from many private 
consulting firms in Canada who are really 
extremely good in transportation problems. 
The universities are excellent at giving aca- 
demic attention to these problems, but when 


“you want something done you really need to 


go to industry. I contend and I am pretty sure 
all of you here would support the view that 
when you have a specific task to be done, 
industry can usually do it more cheaply, 
quickly and better than either government or 
the universities. In this connection, I think we 
must try to get over the idea that it is immor- 
al to make a profit. I agree that in a field like 
international development we shouldn’t go 
into it in order to make a profit, but we also 
shouldn’t exclude companies that do make a 
profit from this work merely because they 
made a profit. We should recall that in most 
cases half of this profit goes back to pay for 
the development work and much of the rest 
goes into the growth of Canadian competence. 
As I said, I have made this plea for the role of 
industry very strong. There should be a 
proper balance. I have made it strong because 
I think it was understated before. I hope you 
won’t interpret it as an argument that we 
should keep the universities out, far from it. 


_ I would like to say a word in regard to the 
kind of people that should be involved in this 
work. Here again I am going to state the 
position strongly because in the comments on 
staff that have been made there has been 
very great emphasis on the need for special- 
ized experience in the field of development of 
underdeveloped countries. My experience in 
war-time operational research and experience 
in industry since that time indicates that for 
this kind of very difficult interdisciplinary 
work it is not always wise to look for the 
highly experienced specialist, because you 
also need to have some really first-class 
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experts in»the particular disciplines that are 
involved. It may, for instance, be better to get 
an absolutely top-flight physicist to help in a 
particular problem than to use a less compe- 
tent one who has spent 10 years in helping in 
development work. The physicist who has 
helped in development work will be far more 
useful in the general planning work, but 
when it comes to doing physics we should 
have a specialist. I think that one should visu- 
alize this organization, and here, I am speak- 
ing not just of the centre itself, but of the 
people who will be working for it on a con- 
tract, as consisting of a nucleus of 
experienced people who are expert in the 
problems of development and surrounded by 
a changing population of real experts in spe- 
cial disciplines who will be called upon to 
work in a special field. I would like to under- 
line the idea that the centre will have to 
spend some of its time and its money to ensure 
that the centre gets a good supply of trained 
people from the universities. This will not 
just be getting people trained in the process 
of development, but trying to interest people 
in all of the relevant disciplines in the uni- 
versities in having at least part of their 
career in the field of development. It goes 
without saying that we need to involve more 
and more young people in the work and this, 
of course, will be done to a large extent 
through contacts with the universities. 


Another brief message that I want to leave 
with you, which has been mentioned in some 
of the other testimony and which I will again 
probably put more bluntly than it should be, 
is that we must avoid the danger of the 
science and technology that we try to transfer 
to developing countries, being too sophisticat- 
ed. There is a very real snobbery in the scien- 
tific community which members of the Senate 
Committee on Science Policy have detected 
and this is a feeling that you are not really a 
first-class scientist unless you are doing some 
rather obscure fundamental research. Canada 
is at least as bad as other countries in this 
respect, and it would be disastrous if we 
transferred this attitude of snobbery to the 
developing countries. Unfortunately, that has 
been done in other countries, but not particu- 
larly in Canada. I will mention in a moment 
the bad results which I saw from this in 
India. Scientists, engineers, and the social 
scientists, of course, must learn to adapt the 
knowledge that they have to the local social 
and educational systems. Very often this 
means transferring technology that is very 
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much less good than the best we have, but is 
much better adapted to the means of the local 
group. 

I was interested in reading some of the 
testimony in which someone pointed out, for 
instance, that a factory, I think in Tanzania, 
employed 1,700 people and had very sophis- 
ticated machinery, but it was not as good as 
the factory which employed 3,000 with less 
good machinery. I would argue that neither of 
these points are really correct. What you 
should do when trying to give a developing 
country the technology to build a factory, is 
to show them how to build the factory and 
how to fit it into their community in order to 
produce the best reasonably possible quality 
of goods at the lowest possible unit price. 
Where labour is cheap, this means small capi- 
tal and big labour and where labour is expen- 
sive it means big capital and little labour. 
The most sophisticated systems and analytical 
techniques can be applied to the solution of a 
problem, with the conclusion that labour is so 
cheap that we cannot afford any mechaniza- 
tion at all. 


You are all familiar with the tales that are 
told about the difficulties of trying to convert 
people directly from digging-sticks to multi- 
gang ploughs, and I am really just underlin- 
ing that sort of story. 


I had thought of putting in a few state- 
ments about lessons that I think I learned 
from a visit to India last fall, but I will be 
very brief about them since I have already 
spoken long enough. One important lesson is 
that, if, for example, you go to India, and 
most of you are familiar with some of the 
developing countries, you will find that the 
top Indian scientists are as good or better 
than any we have in Canada. It is just 
unthinkable that we should make any plans 
for helping a country like India, except in the 
closest possible collaboration with their scien- 
tists and political leaders. Any idea that we 
are vastly superior to the good people in 
these other countries is completely false. 


In respect of India the thing that worries 
me most, and I think it is worth mentioning 
as an example of the sort of thing that you 
encounter, is that India is presently being 
industrialized more or less successfully on the 
western pattern. Our pattern of industrializa- 
tion necessarily means urbanization. We have 
to find some way of changing this, but that is 
the way it is now. If you think of the possibil- 
ity of urbanization in India it is just horrify- 
ing. They have 500,000 villages. They have a 
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population of something over 500 million now. 
If you think of 70 or 80 per cent of them 
migrating to the cities, it presents an appall- 
ing picture because, if they migrated to the 
most sophisticated North American cities it 
would cause disaster and if they migrate to 
the primitive cities in India, such as Calcutta, 
the situation will be really appalling. 


In looking at this situation we must not 
consider only the gross national product. For 
instance, our gross national product per 
capita is 25 or 30 times that of India, but that 
does not mean we are 25 or 30 times more 
successful in developing a society in which 
people can be happy and successful. The ratio 
of social success is far closer to 1:1 than the 
material results suggest, and we must not just 
concentrate in getting their GNP per capita 
up to ours because we know that many of our 
own problems are caused by our affluence. 
Theirs may be caused by poverty, but there is 
a happy mean. 


Finally, I should like to say that IDRC is a 
great concept; that given wise leadership it 
will attract support from the scientific com- 
munity throughout Canada and the world; 
that it can do great things for the less deve- 
loped countries; and that it can also do great 
things for Canada. I have no hesitation in 
saying that if it is even moderately successful, — 
and I am sure it will be more than moderate- | 
ly successful, it will far more than pay for 
itself merely by the increase that it will | 
achieve in the productiveness of the CIDA | 
programs. If you say that the IDRC is going — 
to start with a budget which will soon come — 
up to $5 million, or in the not too distant | 
future to Mr. Sharp’s suggested target of 5 | 
per cent of our aid budget, and, if you consid- 
er that we are now spending over $300 mil- 
lion which will soon be up to $500 million a 
year, then it is obvious that, if the work of 
the IDRC increases the effectiveness and pro- 
ductivity of that program, just the Canadian 
program, by, say, 1 per cent, it will pay for 
itself; and, if it does so by 2 or 3 per cent it 
will be highly profitable. And since experi- | 
ence in this sort of activity suggests that 
good, well-conceived, interdisciplinary re-— 
search usually produces increases of pro- + 
ductivity more in the order of 10, 15 or 20 per | 
cent, we can look on this as just a prudent! 
investment, a thing which makes common) 
sense from the point of view of the Canadian | 
taxpayer. : 


Secondly, IDRC can be the means of 
attracting both public and political attention! 
to the good effects of science and technology. 


| 
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We tend in North America to think of the bad 
effects. We relate science and technology to 
the military-industrial complex and to pollu- 
tion and to other things of that sort. Here in 
the developing countries as we help them, we 
will see that science and technology can do 
good things as well. It can do a great deal for 
the scientific community in Canada by being 
a focus for lively co-operation and _ inter- 
change between the social and natural 
sciences, 


I am really very keen about this and again 
I know that the members of the Senate com- 
mittee will see how important it could be. 


Finally, and probably most importantly, it 
can be a cause to which youth in Canada will 
rally. I am sure that much of the discontent 
of youth lies in their disagreement with the 
material goals of our society. IDRC will 
focus attention on the development of the 


lives of people and should attract and inspire 


some of the best of our young people. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Dr. 
Solandt. 


I am sure all honourable senators will agree 
that by the very nature and content of your 
most succinct statement, Dr. Solandt, our 
judgment in having you come before this 
committee has been confirmed. 


As I indicated, I think we should proceed to 


| the question period. I have had an indication 


from Senator Grosart that he would like to 
ask questions, and, if any other senator 
wishes to ask questions, I would appreciate it 
if he would so indicate to Mr. Innis, the secre- 
tary of the committee, so that we can proceed 
in an orderly fashion. Senator Grosart. 


Senator Grosart: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. Dr. Solandt, I am afraid I am 
going to put you on the spot. 


Dr. Solandt: I am used to that. 


Senator Macnaughion: It is not the first 
time. 


Senator Grosari: I was going to say it is not 
the first time I have tried to put you on the 
spot, and, as you have always come out with 
flying colours, I expect that you will again. 


The reason that I say I am going to put you 
on the spot is that the one thing that seems to 
be lacking in the evidence so far is a picture 
of the IDRC as an operating entity. Who will 
its personnel be? What will be its programs 
and its projects? 
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First of all, I should like to comment that 
while I know you were merely highlighting 
points that perhaps had been overlooked, it 
did seem to me you were putting more 
emphasis on the transfer of Canadian tech- 
nology and Canadian research than on the 
development in these countries of their own 
research. 


There is a possible danger that we will 
follow the CIDA pattern too closely, I fear. 
You did use the word “tied” in this connec- 
tion. You spoke of the funding of universities 
and of industry in Canada. Would you see 
most of the money being spent in Canada or 
outside of Canada? 


Dr. Solandt: I hesitated to give a picture of 
the way I see the centre, partly because I am 
not responsible for it and do not want to 
prejudice the position of or make difficulties 
for those who have the job. Also, it was 
partly because there was not time. But I 
would certainly see the centre itself as being 
quite small, being concerned almost entirely 
with analysis and planning and particularly 
with the development of techniques for trying 
to find out how you produce desirable social 
and economic changes in developing coun- 
tries. 


You see, one of our difficulties is that we 
look at a country and we see that it has 
problems and we don’t know quite where the, 
so to speak, influence points are. How are we 
to go about achieving the changes that we 
and they see as desirable? I see the centre as 
being concerned with methodology, with 
planning, and with getting resources to do the 
job. 

I would hope that a substantial part of the 
work will be done by Canadians. I say this 
because we are putting up the money, and I 
would like to see us get many of the bene- 
fits—not the credit for it, that is not what I 
am concerned with. 


I would like to see this develop Canada as 
well as our helping to develop others. I would 
think that a large part of the work would 
actually be done in the developing countries 
and that in the total number of people work- 
ing at any one time, probably a minority 
would be Canadian. Because I would visualize 
that having decided what we wanted to do in 
country X, we would send out a small team of 
Canadians to do this, to help, and they would 
very quickly be joined by a lot of the local 
people, with the idea that what you are set- 
ting up—if it is a new transportation system, 
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that the transportation system, by the time 
you have got it set up, will be almost fully 
staffed by local people, and they will have 
learned the job as they go along. Does that 
explain it? 


Senator Grosart: Except that I rather saw 
this as an international centre which hap- 
pened to be in Canada and which, in its ini- 
tial stages, happened to be financed out of the 
Canadian Treasury, but which would be 
international in its outlook and in its concept, 
would not be concerned with the direct bene- 
fit to Canadian industry or Canadian univer- 
sities. The reason I say that is that we are 
thinking here of an expenditure of $5 million, 
rising to $25 million, taking your arithmetic. 
Why should any of this go specifically to 
Canadian industry or to Canadian universi- 
ties, when we already have a fund of $650 
million or $700 million to do this very thing. 
Why should we not say, this is international 
money, this is money that we want to use to 
pick the best team, wherever it is in the 
world, and forget about having any Canadi- 
ans in it? 


Dr. Solandt: As far as picking the team 
goes, I would certainly agree that we should 
look for experts wherever we can find them 
and should not have any feeling against 
hiring foreign experts. On the other hand, I 
would be a little unhappy should we find 
ourselves in the circular process that so 
often afflicts us in Canada. If we say that, let 
us say, the best expert on a particular subject 
is in Denmark, so we hire a Dane to do it and 
he trains a series of further Danes to do it, 
and this becomes a Danish monopoly and 
Canada never gets into it. I feel that we have 
to get a happy mean. I would completely 
agree with you that we should never take the 
view that things never have to be done in 
Canada or that they must be done in Canada 
in order that Canada may get the money 
value. But I would say that we should try to 
plan a program so that we help Canada’s 


development, scientifically, technically, so- 
cially and intellectually. 
Senator Grosart: My point is that we 


already have $650 million in federal govern- 
ment R & D expenditures to do it, and we 
have CIDA with $300 million to do it, so that 
makes $1 million all together. Cannot we say 
that this is one time we will forget Canadian 
benefit and think only of the benefit to the 
developing countries? 
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Dr. Solandt: I can think of three or four 
American corporations who would take the $1 
billion and they would say thanks and they 
would guarantee to deliver the goods for you 
and they would do a first class job of it. 


Senator Grosart: Deliver what goods? 


Dr. Solandt: 
program. 


A development research 


Senator Grosart: I do not care whether it is 
American or Canadian. What I am suggesting 
is that the people who should benefit from the 
funding and therefore from the development 
of their own capabilities are the scientists and 
the scientific institutions in the developing 
countries. 


Dr. Solandi: This I agree with entirely. All 
I am saying is that the help that they get 
from outside their own country should, where 
reasonable, be Canadian. But I say “where 
reasonable”, that we should have no objection 
to getting scientists from another nation to 
help. But if you get an expert from Denmark, 
I would like to see his assistant being a yound 
Canadian who could go along and learn about 
this. 

I do not disagree strongly, except that I 
would not like to see this thing completely 
untied from Canada, so that we would say 
that we were putting up the money and if in 
ten years time it turns out that there are no 
Canadians employed in this, we will be quite 


happy. I would be unhappy and I would say 


that Canadians apparently have not deve- 
loped to the point of being able to take up 
this challenge. 


The Chairman: It was not my intention that | 


we should discussthe bill in detail but I would 
draw the attention of the committee to this 


particular point. The objects and powers of 
the Centre stated under clause 4 and, in part, 


are: 
4. (1) The objects of the Centre are... 
(a) to enlist the talents of natural and 


social scientists and technologists om 


Canada and other countries, 


(bo) to assist the developing regions to) 
build up the research capabilities, the: 
innovative skills and the institutions : 


required to solve their problems; 


This was drawn to my attention by Dr. Stuart! 
Peters, whom I should have introduced before 


this time. He is seated on Dr. Solandt’s right. 
He has been the co-ordinator of this project. 
That might serve to some extent at least to 


put on the record the specific objects and. 


powers of the Centre. 
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Senator Grosart: It does not help me a bit, 
because anybody can do whatever he likes 
with these objects and powers. The fact there 
is certain phraseology here does not meet my 
objection. However, on your say so, Dr. 
Solandt, I will take it that we are closer 
together than I think. 


Dr. Solandt: First of all, I agree that what 
matters is the motivation of the people who 
are running the Centre. You could, within 
this act, run an institution that was complete- 
ly Canadian and which was operated for the 
benefit of Canada. That would be, I think, 
disastrous and I am sure that is not the 
intention. 


At the other extreme, you could operate an 
agency which contributed little or nothing to 
the development of Canada; and to my mind 
that also is an unacceptable extreme. I think 
we have to get into the middle, where we do 
not seek to operate this for the commercial 
gain of Canada, we seek to operate it for the 
cultural gain, if you like so that we will 
develop experience of understanding how to 
help people. 


I agree with you that most of the help 
should be given in the countries concerned 
and that the measure of the success of this 
institute—and I think this is probably an 


important point I did not make—the measure 


of the success should not be its reputation for 
scientific excellence, but the number of 
groups of Jocal scientists that have been set 


| up who are working as a result of this effort. 


Senator Grosart: What kind of projects 
would you see on the initial program of this 
Centre? It is a difficult question but I said I 
was going to put you on the spot. I was going 
to ask you to draw a “picture” but, as a 
graduate of Senator Lamontagne’s committee, 
I should perhaps say “a structural model”. 
What do you see exactly the board of gover- 
nors laying down as an initial program? We 
have no evidence whatsoever on this, whether 
they are going to go into rice or the transfer 
of existing Canadian technology. What do you 
suggest? 


Dr. Solandt: I would think that Dr. Peters 
could probably give a much more realistic 
answer to that than I can. 


The Chairman: Would it be the committee’s 
wish that we should hear from Dr. Peters at 
this time or that we should hear from him 
when we go through the bill clause by clause? 
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Senator Grosart: Well, perhaps he could 
answer this question now. 


Dr. Stuart S. Peters, Special Advisor to the 
Presideni, Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency: Mr. Chairman, it will of course 
be the prerogrative of the president designate 
who will be the chief executive officer of the 
IDRC to suggest programs and they will be 
approved by the Board of Governors. It is 
anticipated that this Centre will be the honest 
broker in the matter of bringing together the 
best talent that can be obtained throughout 
the world and focus those talents effectively to 
well-defined problems that emanate from the 
grass-roots level, to use a term that may be 
somewhat overused. At the same time the 
Centre must bring to bear to these problems 
Canadian talent, if available, in the private, 
public and institutional sectors. Therefore 
certain activities that are already available in 
Canada should be mobilized to help. One of 
the areas, for example—and I am only using 
it as an example, because I have no authority 
to speak on policy with respect to the centre, 
is that of food technology and agriculture. 
This area of activity is identified as one of the 
greatest needs related to malnutrition prob- 
lems of the world and Canada has reasonable 
expertise. There is another area and that is 
the dissemination of research information 
with respect to international development. 


Canada could be a repository for a great 
deal of information with respect to research 
needs and research that is going on because 
we are politically acceptable to so many 
nations. We could receive this information 
and disseminate it. If the Centre is to be an 
effective research agency, obviously it must 
know what is going on. This is one of the 
biggest gaps in the world of research today— 
what is going on, what is anticipated by way 
of research and where there have been mis- 
takes in the past. Obviously the Centre will 
address itself to these matters. There have 
been a few other areas of activity under con- 
sideration also; transportation is an activity 
that Canada has been engaged in and also 
water resources; resource activities related to 
land use allocation and inventories and this 
sort of thing. But, Mr. Chairman, it is very 
difficult to get too far into this subject 
because it will be the prerogative of the pre- 
sident with the support of the IDRC interna- 
tional Board of Governors who themselves 
will, it is expected, bring to this Centre pre- 
cisely the pragmatism we are concerned 
about. 
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Senator Grosart: Well, I am still concerned 
when I hear Dr. Peters say that we are going 
to look around Canada and see where we 
have some competence in this, that or the 
other thing and say it will be one of the 
governing factors in what we get into. I 
would hope that when the Board begins to 
draw up its program, it will look around the 
world and see what the problems are and see 
how they can be solved with Canadian 
money. I will leave it at that. 


Just one more question which again is a 
“modell” question. What kind of people would 
you see on the Board? It is intended that 
there will be 21, 11 of whom must be Canadi- 
ans. Who are these people? I do not want you 
to give me their names, but what is their 
input to be and from what disciplines do they 
come? From what experience can you see 
their input arising? For example, the Canadi- 
ans, what would who would they be? And 
what about the others? 


Dr. Solandt: Well, first of ali I would see a 
fair number, possibly 20 per cent, chosen 
primarily because they were experienced in 
the actual work of helping developing coun- 
tries. As I mentioned before, I would hope 
they would not be completely dominant, 
because I think there is always a danger in 
any group of this kind tending to do the 
things in which they have been successful in 
the past. I would visualize another fairly sub- 
stantial group who would represent leaders in 
the natural sciences and engineering and the 
social sciences from Canada, and I would 
think those two groups should be fairly well 
balanced. I would hope that at least one or 
two of them would be people who had experi- 
ence at the national administrative level in 
Canadian science. neople who would be on 
the NRC or the Science Council or some 
group of that kind, and also that some of 
them would be just the brightest young 
people in their particular field. 


It seems to me that the representatives 
from outside Canada would probably be dis- 
tributed somewhat similarly, but it would be 
a pity to get them entirely from among the 
people who were experienced in development. 
I would think you would want some who 
were leaders in their own countries. In fact, I 
am sure you would. And I would not leave off 
the idea of political experience that we were 
discussing, because I think so many of the 
problems involve political questions and I 
think the practical politician develops a great 
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sensitivity as to how to get things done with- 
out stepping on toes, or at least stepping only 
on those toes on which he intend to step. 

Now, could I just go back and add a word 
to what Dr. Peters has said. I would hope that 
in addition to the kind of things he outlined, 
this Centre would put a fair amount of effort 
into taking a really fundamental look at what 
kinds of aid were really going to have the 
biggest impact on the countries concerned, 
and by impact I mean that which would help 
the countries to achieve what they would 
want to do. I am really quite apprehensive 
about the fact that we automatically assume 
that all countries want to become industrial- 
ized as fast as they can, and I think we may 
create problems worse than the ones we solve 
in some of the countries. Therefore I would 
like to see us look at these problems quite 
carefully. I think the social sciences can con- 
tribute; I think the modern systems analysts 
can contribute. I know that some of the origi- 
nally defence-oriented groups in the States 
have done some very original work and I 
would hope that this would be included in the 
program. 


Senator Grosart:; When you say “sociolo- 
gists and systems analysis’, you are really 
taking the spectrum all the way from right to 
left. 


Senator Pearson: Dr. Solandt, I would like 


to suggest a problem that I think should be | 
tackled by this group of scientists; that is the - 
development of the natural resources of these 


areas. These countries that have a great deal 
of starvation and hunger—we should look at 
them and help to develop their agriculture 
and transportation and communications, high- 
ways, etc. In doing this we should involve not 
only our own scientists and experts but those 
from other European areas and also the 
people of the areas we go into to involve 
them in such a way that they become experts 
themselves in their own field and become 
leaders in their own area in this sort of situa- 
tion. I think that if we continue to show 
ourselves as masters all the time, we will 
have a continuation of this problem that we 
see right now in the West Indies. There seems 


to be a definite trend against the Canadians | 
in that area at the present time, in business, . 
etcetera, that they do not like because of this | 
development that has taken place in connec- . 
tion with the Sir George Williams University. | 


I would like to see these people come to this 


country and become part of this team and | 


then go out. Is that possible? Is that your 
idea, that we could do this? 
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Dr. Solandt: Do you mean that the people 
from the developing countries should come to 
Canada? 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Dr. Solandt: Certainly, yes. I would visual- 
ize that at any given time quite a large per- 
‘centage of the people in the centre would be 
from countries other than Canada and would 
come, many of them, from the developing 
countries. Would not you, Dr. Peters? 


Dr. Peters: Absolutely. 


Senator Pearson: Thank you. That is what I 
wanted to know. 


Dr. Solandt: I think that is essential. 


Senator Grosart: Solving tropical problems 
in Ottawa? 


Dr. Solandt: No, coming here to help in the 
planning, and then going back with the team 
to solve the tropical problems in the Tropics. 


Senator Cameron: Mr. Chairman, I am 
inclined to agree with Senator Grosart, that 
in the presentation so far, and certainly in the 
documentation I have read, they have not 
presented a very dynamic picture. Those of 
us who are familiar with the research and 
development, I think, can see it, but in terms 
of selling this broadly, they have left a good 
deal to be desired. Am I to take it from what 
you have said, Dr. Solandt, that you visualize 
the centre might build up and send out a 
number of task forces or research teams 
which might be international in character? 


Dr. Solandt: Yes. 
| Senator Cameron: Because I think this is 
jalmost essential. To use an illustration, proba- 
bly one of the most spectacular water-control 
and reclamation projects in the world was 
built up by the Dutch in the dyke reclamation 
‘project. That program will come to an end, 
probably, in 1978, according to the present 
forecast. There are other areas of the world 
where this kind of know-how and equipment 
could be used, and it would be your thought 
that the centre might take or assist in mobil- 
izing those resources and directing them to 
some other area? In this case you might use 
the expertise the Dutch have built up to send 
teams to different parts of the world. Would 
this be the kind of project which might be 
developed? 
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Dr. Solandt: Yes, I had certainly always 
visualized this would be a sort of iceberg, 
that the bit you saw here in Ottawa would be 
only the little bit above the surface, that the 
greater part of the work the centre would be 
sponsoring would be done other than in 
Ottawa, a fair part of it in other places in 
Canada, but a greater part in other places in 
the world and mainly in the developing coun- 
tries, but again not entirely. As you say, if 
you felt that there was a country that greatly 
needed assistance in dyking, you might have 
a team work in Holland for a while under the 
auspices of the centre to learn the techniques. 


Senator Cameron: It is not just dyking, but 
the continental shelf. 


Dr. Solandt: Here again, I am probably 
being very careless in my thinking in mixing 
up the program of the centre with CIDA’s 
program, because I think that they will not 
get mixed up administratively but, as I see it, 
the centre should be a tremendous help to 
CIDA is deciding what problems are worth 
tackling and how to tackle the problems. 


So I would look on the centre as being one 
that influences not only its own program, 
which might be $25 million in 10 years, but 
the whole of the Canada-made program and, I 
would hope, the whole of the U.N. program. 
But if we do the job properly and on a suffi- 
ciently international basis, we will find out 
things about how to help people that will 
influence U.N. programs and _ international 
bilateral programs of all kinds. 


Senator Grosart: But you would not see 
any “tying” of the funds in the mandate? 


Dr. Solandt: No, I think it would be a great 
pity if they were tied. 


Senator Cameron: You have referred to the 
need of the organization for the production 
and marketing of agricultural technology in 
the developing countries. It just happens that 
we have had a whole series of meetings in 
this committee dealing with the Caribbean. 
As far as I am concerned, we are just back at 
“square one” in terms of the application of 
the money we have spent and the resources 
we have expended under CIDA and under the 
whole foreign aid program, in terms of get- 
ting any rationalized program going in these 
countries. They are still producing sugar cane 
at a highly uneconomic cost. We could take 
citrus fruits. Nothing is being done in an 
organized way. Apparently, no progress has 
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been made in diversifying in the agricultural 
field. Do you think that this research centre 
might help to bore in and bring about a more 
effective utilization of money, manpower and 
equipment than we have seen so far? 


Dr. Solandt: I think you have really defined 
one of the main purposes of the centre, if not 
the main one, and that is to find out how to 
achieve these things effectively. As you say, 
the money we have spent in the West Indies 
has not produced the results we had planned. 
The next thing is to look over what has hap- 
pened, and I think this is a field where both 
the social scientists and the practical politi- 
cians can help and find out why we did not 
get the result we had aimed for, and see if 
we can do better the next time. 


Senator Cameron: I would agree that we 
need to involve the social scientists in this 
program, but so far not enough of them have 
shown enough practical know-how to get very 
good results. Do you see any formula by 
which you assure the proper mix between the 
social scientitsts, the academics and the busi- 
ness world? I ask that because I do not think 
we have succeeded in getting it yet. 


Dr. Solandt: I do not think there is any 
magic formula. I think probably one of our 
difficulties is that we are asking too much of 
the social scientists in the present stage of 
development, and in discussions the Science 
Council has held with social scientists they 
have themselves frequently said that people 
expect them to know all about human behavi- 
our, but they just have not had the centuries 
of study needed to get the information. So I 
think that when we talk of the role of social 
scientists in these studies we should be sin- 
cere about getting them in, but we should not 
expect too much of them and expect them to 
know all the answers. We have some of these 
difficulties in Canada. It seems to me I have 
heard something recently about agricultural 
problems here, and yet we have such a very 
rational and population. 


The Chairman: This very point was 
brought up this morning in our other hearing. 


Senator Cameron: You refer to the impor- 
tance of transportation expertise, and so on. I 
say, with respect, that since you left the 
C.N.R. we have not even been able to move 
the mail in Canada. Dr. Peters put a good 
deal of emphasis on the need to know what is 
going on in different parts of the world, so 
you could bring together a sort of, what I 
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have referred to on many occasions as, an 
inventory of projects. Has any special thought 
been given to how this inventory of projects 
going forward can be brought togheter that 
would relate specifically to developing coun- 
tries and the communicative machinery that 
can be used or needs to be used to make this 
information effective? 


Dr. Peters: Well, sir, we have had quite a 
few discussions with the U.N. family groups 
as well as the O.E.C.D. Specifically, we have 
the Eocnomic social Council investigations 
and their world plan of action proposal and 
the vast storehouse of information that they 
have amassed regarding the application of 
science and technology for development. We 
have the World Bank, and we have the U.N. 
development program investment studies, and 
we have the work that the O.E.C.D. develop- 
ment centre does. All of these agencies have 
pledged their support, and are prepared to 
display the information they have in assisting 
this centre in identifying key areas of 
research activity. It will be up to the centre to 
meet this challenge with an effective adminis- 
trative linkage. 

I am not certain of how this will be accom- 
plished, but the challenge is before the centre 
and to the administration of the centre. It has 
been offered to us, and it will be up to us to 
take advantage of it. I think it is important 
not to look for new ideas when so many 
people have done work that has effectively 
displayed some of the crying needs for 
research of the less developed regions 
of the world. Let us have this new centre 
take advantage of what has already beer 
done by way of identifying research needs 
before we start generating new ideas. | 

Senator Cameron: That is fine. I agree 
completely. We sat as a committee on science 
policy for quite a few months, and we found 
that certain very respectable Government! 
agencies and so on had built up some exper: 
tise in some field, and that other departments 
had done the same thing in the same field 
but those departments were not talking t 
each other. There was no exchange of infor: 
mation whatsoever. It may be that the same 
thing will happen at the international leve 
unless certain definite machinery is set up Ss 
as to ensure the full mobilization of al 
the knowledge that is acquired. : 


Dr. Peters: All I can say is that we hav 
been forewarned about this. It has been 0} 
our minds from the beginning. If we do no 
heed this advice that has come from man) 
sources then I do not know what will happer 
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Senator Cameron: We will have you back 
here again. 


Dr. Peters: Yes, that is right, and I am sure 
you will be fully justified in so doing. 


_ Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, what I was 
interested in has been pretty well covered, 
but there are one or two other points about 
which I should like to ask. 


After the board of governors sets up shop it 
has to develop its program, and in order to do 
that it has to exercise judgment and come to 
decisions. What mechanism do you see for 
enabling the developing countries—the coun- 
tries that we are going to help—to make 
some input into this decision-making? Will 
|it be through the U.N., or will it be done 
directly? The board of governors in their 
/ wisdom.can very well say: ‘‘We will do proj- 
ect A for Nigeria’, when Nigeria might not 
have a priority for that particular project. 
How do you avoid that sort of thing? 


Dr. Solandt: I can give you my imaginary 
picture of what will be done, but Dr. Peters 
|probably knows more about it. 


Dr. Peters: Actually, we are still in the 
learning process, and I have kept antennae 
tuned for all sorts of ideas, because no one 
has the answer to all of these problems. How- 
ever, Senator Carter, information needs, as 
| people identify them, should come from any 
{ source—from the U.N., from _ individuals, 
| from missions, from the CIDA staff, and from 
the I.D.R.C. staff. Regardless of from where 
they come, the centre has to be a repository 
for those ideas and through good administra- 
tion it must effectively handle them, in- 
vestigate them, catalogue them, and pull 
these ideas and suggestions together. 


If you are thinking of a problem then, of 
‘course, you have also a target area of the 
world in mind. The people in that area 
‘should, of course, be part of the problem- 
defining role. If they do not recognize 
something as a problem then it is not a 
‘problem from our point of view. It has got to 
be meaningful within their context, within 
their social goals, and in respect of other 
‘matters that have been brought up and which 
we have talked about. 


Senator Grosart: But if it is going to be an 
international research centre then that is not 
true. You have got to go out and discover 
what the problems are. If it is an internation- 
al research centre that is its function. It is not 
just an information centre. 
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Dr. Peters: Yes, but by dialogue with these 
people. Do you not agree, sir? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but Senator Carter 
was asking for the mechanism for the 
input. He was not asking for the dream, or 
the hope, but for the mechanism. 


Dr. Peters: It is through their institutions 
and their governments. 


Senator Grosart: But what about the 
centre? This is the problem with CIDA, which 
works on a response basis—and it does not 
work very well. Which it is going to be? Is 
it going to be by way of response? Are you 
going to set up a mechanism whereby devel- 
oping nations will be able to say: “We have 
a problem. We want it investigated”. and you 
will be able to tell them how to go about it? 
If you leave it to this blanket response type of 
thing then obviously you are not going to 
succeed. ; 


Dr. Peters: But CIDA is a program-respon- 
sive agency. This may sound platitudinous, 
but this centre has a problem orientation. 


Senator Grosart: Aren’t you playing with 
words. When you say CIDA is program- 
responsive but IRDC is problem-responsive. 
You are not answering the question. What is 
the mechanism? That is what Senator Carter 
wants to know. 


Dr. Peters: There must be effective mech- 
anism devised. I do not believe we have got it 
yet, otherwise we would not be looking for a 
research centre of this type. It has got to look 
at new ways of not only preventing problems 
but of effectively alleviating the problems 
that exist through research—and we define 
“research” in the broadest of terms—by 
bringing in a truly multi-disciplinary thrust 
which is adequately funded, and with a credi- 
bility that will bring in the various disciplines 
that will effectively work together. 

A display of this methodology will be pre- 
sented by the president for certain programs 
to be approved by the Board of Governors. It 
will be up to them to say: “Yes, we are in 
food technology, so let us get on with it.” 
Then it will be up to the president and what- 
ever research structure he has assembled to 
bring people together in solving it. 


Dr. Solandt: I was just going to add a word 
in support of the misgivings of the senator. In 
my- experience in operational research during 
the war, where the situation was not too dis- 
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similar in that we were trying to help to 
apply science and technology to problems that 
were not obviously scientific in their content 
and which were happening in some remote 
place, we found more often than not that the 
local people had a complete misunderstanding 
of the nature of their problem. 


Senator Macnaughton: That is exactly the 
point. 


Dr. Solandt: They knew they had trouble— 
that is for sure—and they made a diagnosis of 
it, and asked for help in a particular line. 
After looking into it more carefully, and after 
having made several mistakes, we found that 
their diagnosis of the difficulty was quite 
wrong, and what they needed was something 
quite different from what they had asked for. 


I am sure that this happens in international 
circles, so I would visualize the centre before 
long developing experts who would go to the 
scene of the problem and discuss it with the 
local people in the light of their own special 
knowledge, and they would probably come up 
with a quite different recipe as to how to 
help. 


Senator Grosart: Or, at least, a researched 
answer. 


Dr. Solandt: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Assuming that we start on 
a project in a developing country—there are 
all sorts of powers to establish, maintain, 
initiate, carry out, support, and so on—but 
eventually you are going to call a crunch 
when they have got to say: “Well, we have 
got to cut this out.” It is not working out. I 
do not see anything in this bill which pro- 
vides any mechanism for that sort of decision. 
In what way do you envisage this would 
happen? 


Dr. Solandt: If it does not sound too cyni- 
cal, I hope that some of the developing coun- 
tries can show us how to do this, because it is 
something we badly need in Canada. 


Senator Pearson: It seems that you are here 
to learn from the senators. 


Dr. Solandt: Seriously, this is a problem of 
administration in science generally. Industry 
is the only area in which this is dealt with 
reasonably effectively. There you just have 
the almighty dollar governing it. Manage- 
ment considers a project and says either it 
has no chance of success and/or even if it 
ssueceeds it is not going to be worth the ex- 
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penditure so we will cut it off. However, we 
do not do this in government or universities, 
and I suspect we will not do it in foreign aid. 


Senator Cameron: Hopefully we are going 
to start. 


Dr. Solandt: Yes, we have to start in all 
these fields. 


Senator Grosart: You are helping us to 
write the report of the Sepcial Senate Com-_ 
mittee on Science Policy. 


Senator Carter: It seems to be self-per- 
petuating and there is no method of assessing 
it periodically. 


Dr. Solandt: This is one of the real argu- 
ments for using industry as much as we can 
as the effective agent, because you can call in 
industry and say “Look, the contract ends 
next Tuesday,” and that is the end of it. 
However, if you call on a government or uni- 
versity department and say that, you do not 
get anywhere. We should meet this by 
making sure that virtually every action that 
the centre takes has a specific term tied to it. 
We will try this for two, three or five years if 
necessary, but at the end of that time the 
project stops unless it is renewed as a result 
of careful consideration. I strongly urge that 
this should be done. | 


Senator Cartier: I am going to make a 
suggestion for the first project and ask Dr. | 
Solandt and Dr. Peters to comment on it. My 
suggestion is that we should carry out some 
research on how developing countries deve- 
lop, because there must be certain economic | 
laws involved. Personally, I do not think that 
there has been enough research done on it. 
Every developing country wants to take a 
shortcut to riches by industrializing, as you 
said yourself, as fast as they can. They pro- 
ceed in that directiecn for four, five or even 
ten years then suddenly find out that they 
have not got the basis to support the industry. 
This is vital and one of the areas that needs. 
investigation. If there are laws that govern) 
development in developing countries we 
should know them so that we can order our 
programs in accordance with them. “| 


Dx. Solandt: There has been much done i 
Britain in this field. There are many well! 
established hypotheses as to how development) 
occurs. I agree that this centre should be 
expert in this field and contribute substantial-| 
ly to it. Every bit of work that is done should 
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be regarded as an experiement and we should 
not only try to forecast what is going to 
happen, but foilow up and see if what was 
planned happened. If it did not, why did it 


not? This work will contribute to the evolu- 


| 
i 


tion of a better theory of development. 


Senator Carter: I do not think you need to 
wait to initiate the program, because history 
is full of examples where countries have tried 
to take this shortcut and found that it just 


cannot be done. 


The Chairman: We nearly met our dead- 
line, honourable senators; it is 4.20 p.m. Are 
there any other questions? 


Senator Cameron: I would like Dr. Solandt 
to emphasize one point. He mentioned that 
when a project is assigned to private industry 
a deadline is enforced. He implied, and this is 
what I wish to correct, that this cannot be 
done with a government department or a uni- 


versity. My judgment is that it must be 


applied to them also. This is one aspect that 
is wrong. Do you see any reason why the 
same kind of terminal arrangement cannot be 
made for projects being carried out in a gov- 
ernment department or a university? 


Dr. Sclandt: As far as termination goes, no, 
I see no reason at all why it cannot be com- 
pletely general. 


The Chairman: I do not want to impose on 
your time too much, doctor. We would like to 


go through the bill clause by clause. I under- 
stand that we will probably have several 
amendments. In that regard we have Mr. 
_ Hopkins, Law Cerlk and Parliamentary Coun- 
sel, and Mr. Ryan of the Department of Jus- 
tice here. I will leave it entirely up to you, 
sir, whether you wish to stay. 


Dr. Solandt: I could easily stay until about 


| half past five. I have to catch a plane. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. We 
will call the bill. 
Clause 1? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


(Clauses 2 to 9 inclusive carried without 
comment.) 


_ The Chairman: Clause 10. I would like to 
make a comment regarding clause 10, sub- 
clause (3). During the past several days dis- 
cussions have been held with the various 
Officers of CIDA and with the Law Officer of 
the Senate, Mr. Hopkins. I draw your atten- 
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tion to the terminology in subclause (3) of 
clause 10, which is permissive inasmuch as it 
reads: 


(3) One of the governors, who is a 
Canadian citizen, other than the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman, may be a 
member of Parliament; he shall not be 
paid remuneration but shall be eligible 
for expenses and shall not, by reason of 
his being the holder of the office or place 
in respect of which such expenses are 
pasable, be rendered incapable of being 
elected, or of sitting or voting, as a 
member of the House of Commons. 


My advice is that under ordinary circum- 
stances it is clear that a member of Parlia- 
ment clearly includes both senators and mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. However, due 
to the condition subsequent, which com- 
mences with the words “he shall not” in this 
particular subclause (3), the conclusion 
reached is that this subclause (3) applies only 
to members of the House of Commons. I was 
interested in Dr. Soldat’s remarks about prac- 
tical and pragmatic politicians. I understand 
that an amendment has been prepared, Sena- 
tor Nacnaughton? 


Senator Macnaughton: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
I move that we strike out subclause (3) of 
clause 10 and_ substitute therefor the 
following: 


(3) One of the governors, who is a 
Canadian citizen, other than the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman, may be a 
member of the Senate or a member of 
the House of Commons; he shall not be 
paid remuneration but shall be eligible 
for expenses and, if he is a member of 
the House of Commons, shall not, by 
reason of his being the holder of the 
office or place in respect of which such 
expenses are payable, be rendered inca- 
pable of being elected, or of sitting or 
voting, as a member of that House. 


The Chairman: Can I have a seconder to 
that amendment? 


Senator Haig: I second. 
The Chairman: Is there any discussion? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, Mr. Chairman. If my 
interpretation is correct, the effect is that it 
deals with only one of the governors, which 
would mean either a member of the other 
place or a member of the Senate. 
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The Chairman: That is correct. 


Senator Grosart: I suggest that is not the 
best way of approaching it. I think the 
amendment should provide for membership 
from both houses at the same time. This is 
the normal practice in representation of the 
Parliament of Canada on delegation and 
boards, where there are boards, although 
there are not many, that there is usually a 
representative of both houses. Why limit it to 
one? 


Senator Carter: I should like to ask a ques- 
tion of one of the witnesses. I can see the 
desirability of this type of representation on 
the board of a Crown corporation doing Gov- 
ernment business. but if we insert this clause 
for this type of institution I am wondering if 
we are not complicating matters, because 
other countries may want political represen- 
tatives as well, and eventually we would get 
into an ideological hassle. 


The Chairman: Are you asking a question 
of the chair? 


Senator Carter: I would like to get the 
opinion of the witnesses on that. Is this a 
desirable feature? 


Dr. Peters: I am really on the spot, because 
I have been opposed personally. I therefore 
must speak on it personally, and representing 
the people I have had confidence in as part of 
my task force and so during my role as co- 
ordinator of this proposal. The principal argu- 
ment would be to structure the centre as an 
autonomous an organization as we can struc- 
ture under our laws, and as truly internation- 
al as possible under our national laws. It does 
appear to those people who are concerned yet 
not fully familiar with our parliamentary 
system that we did structure this, but now 
with this amendment we are putting a watch- 
dog in the middle of it. 


The question arises as to what is the role of 
this person with respect to the centres opera- 
tion besides the minister responsible who is 
appointed by the Privy Council to report to 
the public of Canada on the disbursement of 
funds and the programming of this centre. 
Mr. Sharp clearly pointed out some of these 
questions in his speech on third reading on 
February 20, and I do not think I need cover 
those points again. However, we are still con- 
cerned about this matter. 


At the same time, it can be rationalized 
that the Canadian public, the people who are 
financially supporting this centre will through 
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this amendment be buying a seat, so to speak, 
on the board of governors, but from the out- 
side looking in generally, are not in favour of 
it. 


Senator Macnaughton: What about our 
chief witness? He was in favour of it. Why? 


Dr. Solandt: I am sorry, but I was misinter- 
preted. I was in favour of having a person 
with practical political experience, but I sug-— 
gested, I guess too delicately, that he had 
probably better not be a member of Parlia- 
ment at the present time. 


Perhaps I might just comment a little fur- 
ther on what has been said. We in Canada 
consider that in setting up this I.D.R.C. we 
are setting up an agency that is remarkably 
independent of government control, but I am 
quite sure that if this sort of thing were 
established in the United States they would 
have set it up much more independently. I 
have had the good fortune to be a trustee of 
the Mitre Corporation in Boston, for instance, — 
which is one of the several not-for-profit 
research agencies that are supported almost. 
entirely by the United States Government. 
Rand is another well known systems-develop- 
ing corporation. Another which I know well is 
the Riverside Research Institute which has 
about 85 per cent federal government support 
and 15 per cent state and local government 


support and yet these institutions have no ties | 
to government, such as the Auditor General | 
or reporting to a minister or anything else. I 
think we should be quite careful that this. 
agency remain as independent as possible. 


Reading the testimony on this I share the 
misgivings of some of the members about the 
C.Y.C. and other experiments in autonomy 
that we have made, but I think we have to be | 
careful that this does remain as autonomous | 
as possible. | 

. 


Senator Macnaughton: Under our system, 
which is not the American one, I do not see 
anything unusual in having either a senator | 
or a member of the House of Commons as a’ 


h 
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member of an organization like this. After all, 

we are not second-class citizens either and we 

have a very direct interest. The mere fact’ 
that we are in the Senate or the House of) 
Commons implies that for many years | 
have taken a more than average interest in- 
the affairs of our country. Who is better) 
qualified to look after the people’s interest 

than either the elected or even the appointed - 
representatives? 
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_ Senator Grosart: Why should it affect the 
autonomy of the body any more than the 
appointment of somebody from the university 
sector or the industry sector? If you have 
only one or two they are not in any control 
positions. They have not even a mandate to 
report. The purposes is but just merely to call 
on some political expertise to add to the aca- 
demic, scientific and other expertise. Why 
not? 


Dr. Solandi: Sir, as you said, this is the 
representative of the employer. 


Senator Grosart: That is right. 


Dr. Solandt: Parliament is putting up the 
money and the agency is reporting through 
the ministry to the Parliament. 


Senator Macnaughton: Who is the employ- 
er ? Parliament or the Public Service? 


Dr. Solandt: It should not be either, in my 


- Opinion. 


Senator Cameron: Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is one element of dissatisfaction in 
Canada today, to the effect and this is putting 
it in an exaggerated form, that it is being run 
by regulations and run by civil servants and 
not by people’s elected representatives. 
That is one reason this is in here and also one 
reason why I am in favour of something like 
this staying there. 


Dr. Solandt: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I 
shouldn’t get into this. 


The Chairman: Maybe I should have let 


you go. 


Senator Macnaughton: It is your natural 
wisdom that we are trying to extract. 


Senator Grosart: You are going to wind up 
recommending only defeated candidates. 


Dr. Solandt: I sympathize entirely with the 
news you people have expressed and with an 
institution that is this close to Government 
and I think there is a good case which has 
been made. All I am saying is that I would be 
happier if this were so detached from Gov- 
ernment that this problem wouldn’t have 
arisen. You see, you don’t have any discussion 
of, say, having a U.S. congressman or senator 
on the board of the Battele Foundation to 
keep an eye on it, yet it gets something like 
70 per cent of its money from the govern- 
ment. As I say, Rand gets 90 per cent, and so 
on. But these are substantially more 
independent and I would have been happier 
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had this been a more independent organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, this is not in keeping with 
our Canadian tradition and I am sure that 
with our tradition we can run this centre 
very successfully as it is structured. But it 
certainly must be so operated that it does not 
appear to be an arm of the government. 


Senator Grosart: May I make this comment, 
Mr. Chairman? From the look some of us 
have had of the American system in this very 
field of science and technology, their political 
checks are much greater than ours through 
the appropriation and investigatory powers of 
their various committees. I don’t think there 
is any comparison between the Battele 
Memorial Institute and this organization in 
that sense. The United States Congress has 
complete and absolute control. 


Dr. Solandt: That is right. 


Senator Grosari: In a way that our Parlia- 
ment does not have. 


Dr. Solandt: And they treat these not-for- 
profit organizations at arm’s length. If you are 
not delivering the goods, they say, “We will 
cut you off at the roots tomorrow.” 


Senator Grosart: And if you are, “We will 
give you more money.” 


Dr. Solandt: 
relationship. 


This is a very satisfactory 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, the other 
reason I very much favour this is that again 
some of us seem to have found that one of 
the deficiencies in our relationship between 
science and technology and parliamentary is 
the fact that we have no parliamentary inter- 
est and no parliamentary involvement in 
science at the moment other than one com- 
mittee. Surely this is an excellent way to 
begin to get some parliamentary involvement 
in this whole field. 


The Chairman: Well, in any event, honour- 
able senators, I would point out that the 
clause is permissive. It reads “may be a 
member”’. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 


The Chairman: I have before this commit- 
tee a motion for amendment. What is your 
pleasure? Are there further comments on the 


amendment? 


Senator Grosart: I move an amendment to 
the amendment, Mr. Chairman, that the effect 
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be that two of the Governors be eligible for 
membership on the Board; so that the amend- 
ment would read: 


Two of the Governors, who are Canadi- 
an citizens, other than the Chairman ano 
Vice-Chairman, may be members of the 
Senate or members of the House of Com- 
mons; they shall not be paid remunera- 
tion but shall be eligible for expenses 
and, if they are members of either the 
Senate or House of Commons, they shall 
not, by reason of being holders of offices 
or places in respect of which such 
expenses are payable, be rendered inca- 
pable of retaining their positions in the 
Senate and House of Commons. 


That may need tidying up, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Carter: You are doubling the par- 
liamentary influence. 


Senator Grosart: As the Chairman pointed 
out, it is permissive. It is up to the Board. 


The Chairman: Excuse me, Senator Gros- 
art, but is it clear that your subamendment 
means that it is to be one member from the 
House of Commons and one member from the 
Senate? 


Senator Grosarit: No. My amendment does 
not say that. It merely says that there shall be 
two members. Again, this is permissive. The 
Governor in Council, under this amendment, 
does not have to appoint any member of Par- 
liament. Under this amendment it may 
appoint two. It then has the option of 
appointing a member of each house. 


Senator Pearson: But could it appoint two 
senators, for example? 


The Chairman: That is the question I was 
asking Senator Grosart. That is not your 
intention, Senator Grosart? 


Senator Grosart: No, it is not my intention, 
but again it is up to the Governor in Council. 
It is permissive so we leave two places for 
members of Parliament; this includes both 
houses. 


The Chairman: I presume all honourable 
senators have read the evidence. This was 
discussed at length in the other place and in 
their committee. The question therefore arises 
whether we should vote on this sub-amend- 
ment. All those in favour? 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps I may ask first of 
all if the mover of the amendment would 
accept. the sub-amendment? 
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Senator Macnaughion: I have no choice. 
You are entitled to move the sub-amendment. 


Senator Grosart: I am asking, as a matter 
of information. 


The Chairman: I am afraid not. 


Senator Grosart: It is quite proper for the — 


mover of a sub-amendment to ask the mover 
of the amendment if he will accept it. He can 
say no. He can say anything he likes. 


Senator Macnaughton: I do not want to say 
no but I shall leave it as it is. Vote on the 
sub-amendment, and then it is even stronger. 


Senator Grosart: I was trying to get your 
help. 


The Chairman: We will vote on the sub- 
amendment as outlined by Senator Grosart. 
All those in favour? 


Vote counted—11 for. 


The Chairman: All those against? 
Vote counted—0. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hopkins advises me, 
Senator Grosart, that it will require a slight 
rephrasing. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 


The Chairman: I therefore declare the sub- 
amendment carried. 


Shall clause 10, as amended, carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 


Senator Cameron: I have someone waiting 
for me across the hall. If there are any more 
interesting amendments, please call me. 


(Clause 14, to 11 inclusive carried without 
comment) 


The Chairman: Shall clause 15 carry? 


Senator Grosart: May I put a question to 
Dr. Solandt. Do you agree that it is advisable 
that it shall be mandatory that the head office 
shall be in Canada? 


Dr. Solandt: Yes. 
Senator Grosart: You agree? 
Dr. Solandt: Yes. 


The Chairman: Clause 15 carried. Shall 
clause 16 carry? 


a 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 17 carry? 
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Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 18 carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: On clause 19, Senator Gros- 
art has an amendment. 


Senator Grosart: 
amendment: 
2. Page 8: Strike out clause 19 and substi- 
tute therefor the following: 

“19. The Centre shall be deemed, 
(a) for the purposes of the Income Tax 
Act, to be an organization in Canada of 
the kind described in paragraph (e) of 
subsection (1) of section 62 of that Act, 
and 
(b) for the purposes of the Estate Tax 
Act, to be an organization in Canada of 
the kind described in subparagraph (i) 
of paragraph (d) of subsection (1) of 
section 7 of that Act.” 


I move the following 


The purpose of the amendment is to remove 
the word “charitable” from the clause as it 
stands. This is perhaps merely semantic, but 
it is to take away any suggestion from any- 
body in a developing country or elsewhere 
reading the act and saying “The Canadians 
think they are giving us charity”. 

The amendment does not change the legal 
effect of the clause as it stands. It merely 
evades the use of the word “charitable”. 


The Chairman: I would like to confirm 
Senator Grosart’s last statement. Mr. James 
Ryan, Chief of the Executive Branch, Depart- 
ment of Justice, is here. And Mr. Hopkins has 
advised me that this in no way takes away 
from the full intent that this shall be a 
deductible expense. I support from the Chair 
the removal of this word “charitable”. 


Senator Robichaud: What about the side 
note? 


_ The Chairman: I think it should be altered 
also. 
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Mr. Hopkins: Yes. It will be changed to 
make reference to the Income Tax Act. 


Senator Pearson: Was not the word “chari- 
table” in there meant to suggest that other 
countries could advance money to this 
Centre? 


Senator Grosart: That is covered elsewhere 
in the Act. 


The Chairman: Possibly that is correct, but 
I believe it is covered elsewhere in the act 
and certainly it would be my opinion that at 
this particular juncture in time it is an 
unwise inclusion to have the word ‘“‘charita- 
ble” used. 


All those in favour of the amendment? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: 
clause 


Those 
as amended? 


in favour of the 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 20 carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 21 carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 22 carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall the title carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The 
carry? 


Chairman: Shall the bill as amended 


Hon, Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall I report the bill 


accordingly? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Whereupon the committee adjourned. 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable John B. Aird, Chairman 
The Honourable Allister Grosart, Deputy Chairman 
and 


The Honourable Senators: 


Belisle Haig Pearson 

Cameron Hastings Phillips (Rigaud) 
Carter Laird Quart 

Choquette Lang Rattenbury 
Connolly (Ottawa West) Macnaughton Robichaud 

Croll McElman Sparrow 

Eudes McLean Sullivan 
Fergusson Nichol White 

Gouin O’Leary (Carleton) Yuzyk— (30) 


Ex Officio Members: Flynn and Martin 


(Quorum 7) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Smith: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be author- 
ized to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any 
matter relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any 
matter assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and 
in particular, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, on any 
matter concerning the Caribbean area; 

That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be re- 
quired for the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement as the Committee may determine, and to compensate 
witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living expenses, if re- 
quired, in such amount as the Committee may determine; and 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, October 30, 


1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Gouin: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be substituted for 
that of the Honourable Senator Savoie on the list of Senators serving on 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, November 18, 


1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Davey on the list of 
Senators serving on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


kl. 313 
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The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Procedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
February 18th, 1970. 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Bourget, P.C.: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs have power 
to sit during adjournments of the Senate. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TUESDAY, April 21, 1970. 
(12) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met at 11.05 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Belisle, Carter, Connolly (Ottawa West), 
Eudes, Fergusson, Grosart, McLean, Quart, Robichaud and Yuzyk. (10) 


Present but not of the Committee: The Honourable Senator McDonald 
(Moosomin). 


In attendance: Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant to the Committee. 
The Committee continued its study of the Caribbean Area. 


The Deputy Chairman (Senator Grosart) introduced the witness: 
Dr. George E. Eaton, 
Professor of Economics and director of the Division of Professional 
Studies in Atkinson College, 
York University, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


The witness was thanked for his contribution to the Committee’s enquiry. 
At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Ottawa, Tuesday, April 21, 1970 


' The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs met this day at 11 am. 


Senator Allister Grosart (Vice-Chairman) 
‘in the Chair. 


The Vice-Chairman: Honourable senators, 
it is now past 11 o’clock and I see a quorum. I 
regret to say that Senator Aird, Chairman of 
the Committee, is not able to be with us 
today due to the sudden illness of his father, 
and he has asked me as Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee to take the chair at this meeting. 


It is a great pleasure for me to introduce to 
you at this time the speaker who is to address 
-us this morning. We have been very fortunate 
in being able to persuade him to come before 
us, although I must say he did not take too 
much persuasion. 


Dr. George Eaton was born in Jamaica and 
received his university education first of all 
in Canada, taking his degrees up to Ph.D. at 
McGill University and doing post-graduate 
work at the Sorbonne. He has taught at the 
‘University of the West Indies and has served 
on commissions of inquiry in Antigua deal- 
ing with the hotel industry, a matter which 
we have discussed at some length in our pro- 
ceedings, and also on a commission of inquiry 
in Guyana dealing with sugar. His advice has 
been sought by governments in other parts of 
the world, for example the Government of 
Ethiopia and the Government of the Somali 
Republic. He is at the present time Professor 
of Economics and Director of the Division of 
‘Professional Studies at York University in 
| Toronto. 


I believe what we are to hear from him is 
something in the nature of a review of some 
of the evidence we have already had. Dr. 
Eaton has followed our meetings and so he 
May favour us with some comments. 


| Last week he was in Jamaica while the 
' Commonwealth Caribbean Premiers were 
having their conference, and I hope he will be 
able to give us some interesting comments on 
that conference at which the Premiers of the 
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Commonwealth Caribbean countries met to 
discuss their own future and some of their 
problems. 


It is a pleasure to hear from you Dr. Eaton, 
and again I want to thank you for coming. 


Dr. George Eaton, Professor of Economics 
and Director of the Division of Professional 
Studies in Atkinson College, York University: 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


I suppose, like all the other witnesses who 
have appeared before your committee, I 
should express my appreciation for your very 
kind invitation to appear before you. I very 
much regret that I have not been able to 
document my observations, but my schedule 
just now has been rather hectic, and so I have 
not had the time to do so. So, Mr. Chairman, 
if it is agreeable to you, I would like to 
indicate what I thought I might do. First of 
all, I thought I would review some of the 
evidence which has been presented to you, 
making some short remarks about the ap- 
proaches which seem to have been suggested 
as far as Canadian involvement in the Carib- 
bean goes, and then perhaps to refer to a 
number of specific issues including economic 
viability and the relationship of the sugar 
industry to the Caribbean economy, the issue 
of tourism, foreign ownership of resources— 
which in my view is going to become an issue 
of some concern in the Caribbean area—and 
then perhaps say a little about Canada’s 
image in that area, and how Canada is 
viewed at the present time. I would propose 
to say a little on each topic and then leave 
myself free to answer any questions that may 
be asked, if that is acceptable to you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Vice-Chairman: Would you like to 
receive questions after each theme or at the 
conclusion? 


Dr. Eaton: After each theme might be more 
appropriate, I think. 


The Vice-Chairman: Very well, you can 
indicate when you have come to the end of 
your remarks. Then I shall be calling on 
Senator Robichaud and Senator Belisle first. 


Sy } 
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Dr. Eaton: The first thing that struck me in 
looking over the evidence given was that basi- 
cally there were three implied approaches. 
One, first of all suggested that in view 
of Britain’s declining influence and involve- 
ment in the Caribbean area, a vacuum of 
some sort exists and that Canada might rush 
in to fill this vacuum. The United Kingdom 
until recently had major responsibilities for 
all the Caribbean territories as colonies, and 
now that she has given independence to quite 
a number of them, the suggestion seems to 
be that Britain can no longer bear the burdens 
of a former empire, and that in fact she may 
be looking to more profitable markets in 
Latin America. The United States we are told 
has no specific Caribbean policy although it 
has an overall military and strategic concern 
in the Caribbean, and here again it was sug- 
gested that the United States would welcome 
Canada’s growing involvement to bear some 
of the burdens, so to speak. My own view is 
that this concept of a vacuum is a very 
invidious one. 


There are number of concepts which I 
think have plagued mankind, and possibly 
the worst of these has been the concept of sov- 
ereignty. We have seen more aggression and 
abuse of human dignity in the name of sov- 
ereignty. Following closely on this is the idea 
of a vacuum which implies emptiness and 
that somehow or other once a colonial power 
withdraws, somebody has to dash in, because 
the people are incapable of mobilizing their 
own resources or of standing alone, and it 
seems to me that this is a very negative 
approach for Canada to adopt to become 
involved in the Caribbean because it seems to 
rule out the concept of reciprocal advantages. 


Let us look at the United Kingdom. She has 
guaranteed a sugar market to the Caribbean 
producers through the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement. This seems to be very responsible 
and very generous on the part of the United 
Kingdom, and nobody denies it. On the other 
hand, nobody seems to look beyond this to 
the fact that the Caribbean buys nearly all its 
motor vehicles from the United Kingdom. 
There is a tremendous influx of manufactured 
goods from the United Kingdom. I would be 
very interested to see, if it were possible, a 
balance sheet of the real benefits and advan- 
tages both to the advanced countries and to 
the developing countries. So, to me there is 
always some reciprocal advantage. 


In the evidence we heard already before 
this committee it was pointed out, for 
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instance, that even at the present time there 
are Canadian firms negotiating in the Bar- 
bados to construct a hotel, and this would 
involve expenditure of $10 millions. The 
Honourable Lester Pearson when he appeared | 
before this committee, pointed out that in 
over two decades, of the total assistance! 
flows, 38 per cent of it at least had gone back 
to the donor countries in form of debt: 
charges. The point I am trying to make here 
is that this concept of a vacuum is not a very, 
positive one. It assumes an inability on the 
part of the people to help themselves. It’ 
assumes that a colonial relationship must be 
perpetuated under some guise or another, and 
I would hope that the Canadian Government 
would not see itself rushing in as fools where 
angels fear to tread to become part of this 
vacuum approach. 


The other suggestion, Mr. Chairman, that 
one heard is that Canada should view the 
Caribbean as a preferred area because of his- 
toric ties. Here again I think members of this 
committee suggested that it might make sense 
for Canada to have concentrated its resources. 
to exploit success, so to speak, and to show 
what can be done where there are adminis- 
trative capabilities and some basic resources. 
There is, in my view, much to be said for this 
approach, not only as far as the Caribbean is 
concerned, but for other areas as well. 


One of the things which the developing. 
countries have become very concerned about 
is this idea of what is an appropriate stand-. 
ard of living for the poor countries. It seems 
to be implied that once a country has 
achieved $500 per head one can stop giving: 
aid, because it is in the take-off stage, and 
you go to the other poorer areas. The leaders 
of the developing countries rightly ask wy 
$500 per head is an appropriate living stand- | 
ard for the people in the backward countries, 
especially in the tropical countries. Why is it | 
that no one ever suggests, for instance, dimin- 
ishing aid to New Zealand with income per 
head of well over $1,700? Why is it that such 
tremendous aid is given to Israel, for instance, 
with income per head of well over $1,000. I 
recall hearing once a talk given by Dr. Wil-! 
liams, the Prime Minister of Trinidad, in 
which he made this point very strongly, that, 
in fact, the developing countries really resist 
any attempt on the part of the richer coun-} 
tries to define an appropriate standard of 
living as being $500 per head. I myself am 
convinced—and this is a personal view—that 
too much emphasis has been placed on the 
theory of balanced growth. I do not believe in 
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everybody progressing uniformly to minimum 
standards of living or, in other words, keep- 
ing every one uniformely poor. I do not 
believe it aplies even in Canada, but that may 
be another issue. 


The fact of the matter is that there is some- 
thing called a development pull and, in fact, 
economic development takes place more often 
than not in the poorer areas by allowing 
those sectors and those economies which can 
grow to press ahead. In fact, I think we have 
come to the conclusion, even here in Canada, 
that it would be a major mistake to infer, for 
instance, that to let Quebec City develop you 
must hold back Montreal. There also seems to 
be strong evidence that when Montreal is 
growing Quebec City grows twice as fast, and 
that when Montreal slows down Quebec City 
decelerates twice as fast. This has very seri- 
ous implications for regional disparity in 
Canada. We can always pull down developing 
regions, and we certainly cannot build up the 
poorer regions that rapidly. 


| 


So it would be a mistake, in my view, in 
Canada—and this would apply to the Carib- 
bean also—to say: Slow down the rate of 
growth in Ontario or Quebec because you 
want to build up the Maritimes. To me that is 
a fallacy, but there are differences of opinion 
here. So I think there is some merit to the 
idea of Canada concentrating its efforts on 
areas where the administrative capabilities 
exist and where it could be shown what could 
be done if sustaining assistance could be 
provided. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, the other position 
which was put forward is that Canada should 
view the whole Caribbean region as one, 
including Latin America; and that, in fact, 
Canada should convert all its energies into 
Supporting regional institutions rather than 
concentrating on individual units. 


_ In a number of cases witnesses made the 


point, for instance, that Canada should not 
upport, say, the sugar industry, because it 
should be phased out—and I will come back 
to this at some length—but rather that we 

ould be attempting to speculate about new 
political associations and new regional 
institutions. 


The only observation I would make at this 
point is that since the 17th century—certain- 
y, since the 18th century—there have been 
ttempts at federations in the West Indies, 
d every one of them failed because in each 
case they were promoted by outside powers— 
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notably, the United Kingdom and, in some 
cases, Canada—on the basis of administrative 
convenience. I would suggest to you that this 
would be a false basis on which to proceed in 
this case. 


The fact of the matter is that the Caribbean 
Commonwealth communities, for instance, are 
not homogeneous. There are certain common 
cultural and racial factors, but there are also 
differences in culture, differences in physical 
location and differences in orientation. To my 
mind, the prospect for the survival of CARIF- 
TA, to refer to the most recent development 
in the area, is much stronger because it is a 
development which has come out of the 
initiative of Caribbean governments them- 
selves; and to try to push economic integra- 
tion or political integration would be a grave 
error. 


The facts of life are quite different. Jamai- 
ca, for instance, opted out of the federation. 
The present government in power in Jamaica 
came to office on a distinct anti-federation 
platform, and it would be unrealistic therefore 
to expect that the Jamaican government 
would be in the vanguard of any new region- 
al or political integration movement. But I 
think there are certain logical events which 
will force integration. I think if Britain, for 
instance, goes into the European community, 
then you have an external threat, which is 
one of the prerequisite conditions for a feder- 
al structure. Up to this point no threat to the 
security of the Caribbean has existed, and I 
think that in a sense Britain’s acceptance into 
the European community might force this 
pace. 


So, my view is that to lump the Latin 
American countries and the Commonwealth 
Caribbean would be to put two quite different 
things together. The fact of life is that the 
Caribbean Commonwealth peoples are largely 
detribalized peoples. Part of the problem is 
that they have been made more English than 
the English; they have had all these years of 
continuing influence to become _ pseudo- 
Englishmen. To them the people who speak 
Spanish are foreigners; they are the Latins, a 
highly political and unstable people given to 
dictatorships. At the same time, however, the 
movement towards integration in a wide 
range of areas, including Europe, has wak- 
ened the Caribbean Commonwealth peoples to 
the existence of the Latin American peoples, 
and I think there is the beginning of explora- 
tory contacts. 
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The most promising, for instance, is the 
new development between the Economic 
Commission for Latin America and CARIF- 
TA, where there are going to be joint 
research activities, a pooling of resources. 
This is, again, a movement initiated by the 
people themselves, without any foreign power 
exerting any pressures. 


I think, therefore, that, given the historical 
development of the region, it would be a mis- 
take for the Canadian Government and the 
Canadian people to exert pressure from the 
point of view of administrative convenience 
to hasten integration. I say, let the West 
Indian peoples and the Latin American peo- 
ples grope towards a _ solution, however 
imperfect, which will be more enduring. 


We have seen what has happened in Nig- 
eria, when Britain linked people together who 
were traditional enemies, purely from the 
point of view of administrative convenience. 
When the external power moved away they 
proceeded to destroy each other. This has 
been repeated throughout Africa and Asia, 
and I think we should learn a lesson from 
this. 


To conclude this section, Mr. Chairman, my 
own view is that the development of CARIF- 
TA, which is a very promising develop- 
ment, reflects the growing awareness of the 
instinct for survival on the part of the 
Caribbean communities. The same is true in 
the Latin American context, and we have to 
be careful. I am always puzzled why the 
developed countries would seek to impose 
solutions on developing peoples that they 
themselves reject. 


You all know that again and again it has 
been said, I do not know whether facetiously, 
that all we have to do to solve regional dis- 
parities in Canada is relocate all the Maritim- 
ers. For obvious reasons the Maritimers have 
declined this solution, although I think the 
remainder of Canada might benefit from the 
infusion of these people with their tremen- 
dous sense of humour and sense of brother- 
hood. Therefore, it is not strange that the 
Caribbean people should want to preserve 
some of their ethnic differences. 


I have reviewed briefly the three approaches 
to Canada’s involvement in the Caribbean. 
I think there is some merit to the concen- 
tration or impact thesis that Canada might 
pick an area, and there has been an historic 
association in some sense between Canada 
and the Commonwealth Caribbean. I take the 
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strongest exception to the vacuum thesi 
which has merely served as an excuse for bi 
powers to bully little ones and for wealt 
powers to exploit poor ones. 


The Vice-Chairman: Dr. Eaton has asked 
that we take these sections of his remarks 
point by point. I will ask Senator Robichaud 
to open the questioning on the first section. _ 


Senaior Robichaud: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. May I first be permitted to say that this, 
committee is most fortunate to have the bene- 
fit of Dr. Eaton’s years of experience in 
Caribbean problems. I will only have one or 
two questions concerning the first part of his 
remarks, which has covered the situation in 
general. I hope to have more specific questions 
when the other aspects of his presentation are 
placed before us. It is a well known fact that 
the Canadian Government has been placing 
emphasis on the Commonwealth Caribbean 
development and has extended, particularly 
in the last few years, its assistance program 
for these particular countries. Could you tell 
us more specifically, Dr. Eaton, what justifica- 
tion you see for the present attitude of the 
Canadian Government in emphasizing the 


present program? | 


Dr. Eaton: For whatever reason there has 
been this historic association and a pattern of 
trade between the Caribbean region and 
Canada. It goes back to the days of slavery, as 
you can appreciate, when cod fish was @ 
major item of diet for the slaves. When I wa: 
growing up I was led to believe that it was 
slave food and had no value. Happily we now 
know it is a valuable source of protein so thai, 
we can continue to live on that pattern. Alsc 
there is the tradition of the parliamentary 
system of government. A major attraction for, 
us in the Caribbean as far as Canada is con: 
cerned is that Canada in a sense embodies 
some of the British traditions and some of th« 
American vigour. This puts Canada in a posi) 
tion to play a role which, in a sense, reflects 
both influences in the area, the Americar 
sphere of influence and the British tradition 
There is also the question of the human re’ 
sources in the Caribbean, to which much ref: 
erence has been made. I will come back to thi!’ 
later, as I have my own views about it. How) 
ever, there is a tremendous build-up of humai) 
resources, certainly in the civil services 
which in some islands are as sophisticated a) 
one could ever wish them to be. Therefore 
given a continuing level of assistance, th! 
Caribbean region, with some self-help 0 
their part, could achieve decent standards © 
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living. While population pressure presents a 
serious problem internally, from the point of 


‘view of aid-giving, it is not a large popula- 


tion, and Canadian aid, even at a substantial 
level, would not be that onerous on the 
Canadian taxpayer. These are some of the 


reasons why I would say that the involvement 
of Canada in the area should continue. It is a 


‘Canadian assistance has been 
public goodwill towards Canada? 


part of the Commonwealth, for what that is 
worth, although the Commonwealth has been 
undergoing significant change in recent years. 


Senator Robichaud: In recent months par- 
ticularly there seems to have been some con- 
cern in Canada with regard to the attitude of 


‘certain Caribbean countries towards Canadi- 


ans. Could you tell us how important a factor 
in creating 


Dr. Eaton: I believe it was Professor Doxey 
who made the observation that Canada is 


‘liked at the moment because she is not doing 


much. Recent developments in the Caribbean 
have taken a serious turn as far as Canada is 
concerned. In fact, I would say at the moment 
there is stronger resentment and hostility to 
Canada as a power then against any other 
power that I know of in recent years. This is 
a very recent turn arising out of develop- 
ments in the sugar industry. In 1966 the 
Caribbean Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
came to Canada to review the Canada-West 


Indies trade agreements. As a result of this 


Canada gave certain assurances that she 
would do all she could to assist in the negotia- 
tion of the international sugar agreement. At 


the same time Canada agreed to a refund or 


rebate of certain import duties on sugar. This 


Tebate has been about 29 cents per hundred 


pounds. This has meant the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has been making a payment to the 
Caribbean Governments which has been help- 
ful to them in a number of ways. For 
instance, I was involved in a sugar dispute in 
Barbados where the existence of this addi- 
tional fund was useful in assisting employers, 
workers and the government itself to make 
possible adjustments in wages and living 
standards. 


Four or so days ago, for unexplained rea- 
sons, the Canadian Government unilaterally 
abrogated this agreement. This has been 
taken very badly by the Caribbean Govern- 
ments. In fact, a copy of a resolution passed 
by the Caribbean Governments has been 
placed before you. Passed on April 17, this 
resolution voices very strong disapproval of 
the Canadian action which was unilateral and 
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without consultation. In my view this may 
have very serious repercussions on Canadian 
presence in the Caribbean. In fact, if you 
refer to the resolution you will see that in the 
last part of it what is implied is in fact an 
inventory of Canadian assets in the region to 
see the scope of Canadian investment and by 
implication what retaliatory action might be 
taken, although it is not spelled out that 
clearly. The feeling is strong because over the 
years there has been continuing resentment of 
the Canadian position generally in sugar. 
Canada, as you know, was brought into the 
Commonwealth sugar agreement not as a pro- 
ducer, but as a purchaser when it was started 
in 1947, 1948. 


The idea was that Canada would buy sugar 
at prices that would enable the Caribbean 
governments to enjoy some stability in their 
income. What has happened is that when the 
price of sugar has risen very steeply on the 
world market Canada has not taken up her 
Caribbean quota; she has tried to find cheap- 
er sources from South Africa and elsewhere. 
When, however, the world market price has 
fallen to very minimal levels, Canada has 
been quite anxious to take up her Common- 
wealth quota. Sir Robert Kirkwood, Chair- 
man of the West Indies Sugar Association, in 
a recent commentary in Daily Gleaner, drew 
an analogy here between Canada and the 
Dutch in the old days: 


In matters of commerce the fault of the 
Dutch 
Is giving to little and asking too much, 


Apparently the suggestion is that Canadi- 
ans are plagued by a merchant mentality 
rather than the venturesomeness of the 
innovative industrialists in that they are pre- 
pared to buy in the cheapest market and sell 
in the dearest. So there has been very strong 
continuing concern about Canada’s unwilling- 
ness, as a partner in the Commonwealth oper- 
ation, to pay prices for sugar which would 
enable the Caribbean producers to cover the 
cost of production. 


I will give you some examples of what is 
involved here. In 1965, the United Kingdom 
paid £46.11.6d. roughly $138 Canadian per 
ton of sugar; the United States paid almost 
the same price, £45.17.4d.; Canada in that 
year paid £25.5.5d., almost half the price paid 
by the other two powers. In that year the cost 
of production in Jamaica alone was £42.12.9d., 
so that Canada was buying West Indian sug- 
ar—because all it was doing was buying 
sugar at the price of the word market plus 
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the preference—at less than the cost of pro- 
duction. The same thing occurred in 1966, 
when the U.K. paid £47.10.0d., the U.S. 
£45.9.0d., and Canada £25.2.3d. The cost of 
production was then £45.13.5d. in Jamaica. In 
1969, the U.K. will be paying £47.10.0d. per 
ton, the U.S. £63.12.0d., per ton, and Canada 
as a major Commonwealth power, will be 
paying £38.12.0d. The cost of production in 
Jamaica per ton is likely to be £57.10.0d. 


The West Indian governments have been 
concerned at the fact that Canadians have 
been much too conscious of their capabilities 
as merchants. In other words, you buy in the 
cheapest market and sell, if you can, in the 
dearest, or at the dearest prices. I think the 
Caribbean governments missed the boat in 
1966, in that they did not then try to negoti- 
ate with Canada a type of Commonwealth 
sugar agreement which would have enabled 
Canada to guarantee fairly remunerative 
prices. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): May I just 
interject? You speak about the British paying 
a certain price and the Americans paying a 
certain price, while Canadians pay a much 
lower figure. In the case of the British and 
Americans, are the buyers the same as in the 
case of Canadians? In other words, is it some 
agency in the U.K. or in the U.S. that is 
paying those prices? How does it work? As I 
understand the Canadian situation, we have 
no government buying agency. 


Dr. Eaton: That is right. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): It is a free 
market and it is up to the individual sugar 
user to buy where he wants to. I am only 
asking for information, because it seems to 
me to be an unusual situation. Does the same 
rule apply for the U.K. and the U.S.? 


Dr. Eaton: No, certainly not for the U.K. It 
seems to me that Canada has no central 
purchasing agency for the simple reason that 
it does not have any institutional arrange- 
ment, any agreement. If you entered into an 
agreement, presumably there would be some 
agency, there would be a guarantee of pay- 
ment for sugar and it would be redistributed 
to private channels, so I do not see that there 
is any complication. Certainly the United 
States Government has not had to set up any 
elaborate agency. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): 
not? 


It has 
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Dr. Eaton: No, not as far as I am aware. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Then how 
do the Americans persuade the buyers in the 
private sector to pay this high price? 


Dr. Eaton: Simply because this price, which 
is high for the Caribbean, is still not too high 
for the American distributor to handle. I am 
not quite sure about the specific arrangements 
in the United Sates, but my understanding is 
that the United States Government | 
determines its quota; it says what can be 
supplied from domestic sources; it then tells 
each foreign government what amount of 


‘sugar it can supply and the price at which it 


can be supplied. I think there is then some 
kind of brokerage institution which deals 
with the redistribution of sugar. I can check 
this. I may be able to get some assistance on 
it. 

Senator Carter: I wonder if the professor 
would clarify one point. Was Canada buying 
at less than the market price? Was Canada 
paying the West Indies less than the market. 
price? 


Dr. Eaton: You see, there is really no 
market price in that sense. Of the total pro-| 
duction of sugar in the world, only one-eighth 
reaches the free market. The other seven- 
eighths of the world’s production of sugar is 
sold under protected arrangements, agree- 
ments such as the Commonwealth has; the: 
French have theirs and South Africa has hers.) 
In a sense, therefore, there is no such thing as: 
a world market, because it is a highly artifi- 
cial price. It means that once you are guaran- 
teed a certain return or a certain price on 
sugar, some countries can afford to dump the 
entire surplus they have to sell in the world 
market and forget about the price. To say,’ 
therefore, that the Caribbean producers are 
inefficient in terms of the world price is quite 
meaningless, because the world price is 
wholly artificial; one-eighth of the world’s 
supply is being discarded on the free} 
market, and this is the sugar that Canada has 
been buying, plus the preference. 

Senator Carter: I understand that the) 
French islands produce sugar at almost half 
the price of that produced by the Common- 
wealth Caribbean islands. In other words, 
they are much more efficient producers of 
sugar. 


Dr. Eaton: You see, I find it difficult to talk 
about efficiency here. It might be said that 
producers are efficient or less efficient ir 


{ 
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terms of the final cost of their output. How- 
ever, in Guyana, given the topography where 
sugar producing land is below sea level, it is 
an incredibly efficient operation, and very few 
industrially advanced managements could 
improve on the level of efficiency in the 
Guyanese situation. Given the fact that there 
are these problems—incredibly difficult prob- 
lems of flood regulation, being below sea lev- 
el—that there has to be an elaborate system 
of canals and so on, it is an efficient opera- 
tion, all things considered. It is a high cost 
producer, but it seems to me that that is quite 
a separate issue from saying that somebody is 
inefficient. 


Senator Carter: Would you give the com- 
mittee your views on these fixed marketing 
arrangements? Are they good for the Carib- 
bean or bad? How do you improve efficiency 
if they are subsidized in one way or another 
by these marketing arrangements? 


_. Dr. Eaton: For the very simple reason that 
the trend towards rationalization is continu- 
ing all the while. One of the striking aspects 
of the sugar industry in the Caribbean has 
been the continuing decline in employment in 
the sugar industry as mechanization proceeds; 
it has been going on for a long while. If you 
told some Caribbean governments to mech- 
_anize completely they would not be able to do 
it, because given the hillside agriculture and 
the topography of the country you need new 
‘technologies to devise new types of machine- 
ry to cut cane in that environment. 


Senator Carter: My question is whether 
| the effect of these marketing arrangements on 
efficiency is good or bad. 


Dr. Eaton: It is good in the sense that it 
‘enables the producer to enjoy a rate of return 
that enables him to continue modernization. It 
‘guarantees some stability of export earnings 
‘for the countries, and enables them to carry 
‘through their development programs and it 
‘makes it possible for wages to rise steadily in 
‘the sugar industry. After all there are any 
number of commodities subject to interna- 
tional agreements and sugar is but one of 
‘them. It so happens that sugar tends to be 
more highly political than some of the others. 
What all of the Caribbean governments are 
‘concerned about is why Canada as a member 
‘of the Commonwealth and as a party to that 
\agreement, is not prepared to pay a price for 
Sugar which would enable the producers in 
ithe region to cover their costs of production. 
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Senator McLean: I am still not quite clear 
as to why the Caribbean countries still sell 
sugar to Canada at this tremendously low 
price. Surely it is a question of what the con- 
sumer in Canada is going to pay and not the 
Canadian Government. 


Dr. Eaton: Because of the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement, the Caribbean producers 
are obliged to meet a specific Canadian quota 
for sugar. In other words, at any time Canada 
can say to them—‘“Even if you can sell all 
your sugar to Britain and the United States at 
preferred prices, there is a quota which must 
be reserved to Canada if she wishes to avail 
herself of it.” 


Senator McLean: But that is at world 


prices? 


Dr. Eaton: At world price plus preference. 
That is the price Canada is paying. But what 
I am saying is that the world price is not a 
meaningful economic price. It is the artificial 
price for dumped sugar and this is what 
Canada pays—that plus the preference. 


Senator McLean: But the Government is 
not responsible for the price. They are 
obliged to quote a price and it is the sugar 
users who determine the price and not the 
Canadian Government. 


Dr. Eaton: Under the existing scheme. 


Senator Robichaud: One more question on 
sugar, Mr. Chairman. We have been talking 
about Canada’s position, but will you tell us, 
Dr. Eaton, are the area governments making 
any attempt to cut down their costs of pro- 
duction, or are they insisting on maintaining 
the old system of producing sugar? 


Dr. Eaton: Well, if you will allow me to say 
a little about sugar in general in the Carib- 
bean, it is a topic which is of great concern 
not only to you here but to the governments 
themselves. Now, I do not know of one Carib- 
bean political leader who is not anxious to 
phase out of sugar. There are a number of 
reasons for this; first of all, there is always 
the danger of chemical substitutes coming in 
to replace sugar cane or sugar from the cane. 
That is one aspect of it. 


Secondly, is the fact that I know of no 
other occupation apart from the old chain 
gang which involves more cruel and brutal 
hard labour than sugar cane cutting. If ever 
you get an opportunity I would recommend 
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that you go to Guyana and see what tran- 
spires there, where the cane field is set afire 
because of the fear of snakes and other 
insects, and almost before the flame has died 
down, there are workers moving into that 
area, because once the cane is burned, if it 
remains too long without cutting, then it loses 
some of its sucrose content. That is brutal and 
hard labour. Moreover it is associated with 
slavery and manual work. It has had a tre- 
mendous social impact in the Caribbean coun- 
tries and all of us have been concerned to get 
away from it. 


So that, as I say, there is concern on every 
level to phase out sugar. But what does one 
do? Here you have economies that are limited 
in size and with limited resource endowments 
in some cases. Let us speculate about Jamai- 
ca, for instance. If wholesale mechanization 
were allowed, it could displace 20,000 work- 
ers, affecting 80,000 or 100,000 people. I assure 
you that there would be bloody revolt in a 
matter of days. You see, a worker cannot 
judge an economic system by statistics. I 
think that one of the most fraudulent exer- 
cises in which we have been engaged in the 
last decade is the numbers game and people 
have been asked to make all kinds of sacri- 
fices because of something called per capita 
income. But to the man who is unemployed, 
the efficacy of the system must be judged by 
its impact on him. And for us and for any 
government to go to the sugar workers in the 
Caribbean and say, “We have to displace you 
because we have no alternative but to satisfy 
a theoretical consideration and we want to 
restructure the economy’—that would be a 
gross irresponsibility. 


As I say, I see sugar being phased out as a 
long-time possibility, but I think it would be 
suicidal and irresponsible for any political 
leader to say we are going to scrap it now. 
What do you do with the people who are 
displaced? What is the alternative? At the 
same time, I think the sugar industry is being 
constantly rationalized, and as a result the 
Jamaican Government is being forced to 
reconsider its own position. The Jamaican 
Government set an embargo on the importa- 
tion of machinery that would lead to large- 
scale mechanization of sugar. But gradually 
they found that for certain types of occupa- 
tions, there were no workers to be had. The 
men just thought it was too menial a job to 
do, and it was possible therefore to introduce 
machines to do that particular type of work. 
Gradually then as the exodus of «skilled 
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people began to the United Kingdom in 
1950—all the tractor drivers, and so on, a 
shorage of labour began to develop, and the 
producers began to think of a further step in 
mechanization. 


Right now the Jamaican Government is 
allowing some mechanization on an experi- 
mental basis to see what its impact will be. | 
But I would wholeheartedly support an 
immediate phasing out of the sugar industry 
if there were alternatives—if, for instance, | 
one could anticipate that the workers would 
be free to emigrate elsewhere. In fact I 
remember reviewing a study—lI think it was 
in the early fifties—of mechanization at one 
particular estate in Jamaica. Here there was a 
serious displacement of workers, and they 
were given separation benefits. Some time 
afterwards when the researchers went to 
check what had happened to the people, most 
of them could not be found. They had used 
the money, sold whatever they had, and had 
gone to Britain. That door has been closed by _ 
Britain, and I doubt whether Canada also 
would be prepared to take in large cale immi- 
gration of unskilled people. | 


So that all these assumptions cannot be 
made, such as large-scale immigration to ease 
population pressures or alternative opportuni- 
ties for employment. So that my point of 
view is that one cannot take an ideological - 
position here. What is the end objective of. 
economic activity? Certainly it is to benefit 
human beings and I take a dim view of eco-- 
nomic theorists who on purely ideological | 
grounds would scrap the industry because | 
they want to force a government to restruc- | 
ture the economy. I do not see how you can 
do that without having bloodshed. And for 
those who espouse this radical solution, there 
is the example of Cuba which is very instruc- 
tive. Here is a country which has had perhaps | 
the most profound ideological revolution since | 
the revolution in Russia in 1917. 


What is happening in Cuba? There is a. 
tremendous concentration on the development | 
of the industry of immediate advantage, | 
namely the sugar industry. I think it would) 
be suicidal for Caribbean Governments to say 
that we are going to abandon sugar here and! 
now. The suggestion has been made by other’ 
witnesses before this committee repeatedly 
that Canada should not concentrate on aid to. 
sugar to force this movement. I think this is’ 
quite unrealistic. The logic of events will 
bring about this change. I think it would be) 
an unwise proposal in any event. | 
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I think one has to realize that the end of 
he exercise is employment, and I think in the 
-earson Commission on International Aid and 
ightly so, it is emphasized that there has to 
ye a new emphasis on employment rather 
han on income. In fact if you look at the 
Xaribbean governments, most of them have 
yeen eminently successful in generating 
ncome, but the creation of national income 
ind employment are not the same thing. And 
where you do not have an advanced welfare 
tate to redistribute income, employment in 
hese circumstances mut be more important 
han income, and I think here the Pearson 
Sommission is on sound ground. 


To go back to your point, I would say that 
here will be continuing pressure for rational- 
zation of sugar, to continue to reduce 
mployment costs and the costs of production, 
ind there will be increasing pressures for 
nechanization. The Government must be con- 


erned, however, about policies which would . 
indo all the work that they have done since v 


he governments of the territories began to 
ake greater control of their own destinies. I 
hink it would be grave irresponsibility on 
heir part, as a purely theoretical considera- 
ion, to phase out an industry which has been 
he lifeblood of the economy. 


I do not see either why we should all be 
xpecting backward economies to solve 
igricultural problems which we, in the 
\dvanced countries, have been unable to solve 
ince the advent of the industrial revolution. 
t is, in fact, a bit ironic that Canada is now 
yaying, as some honourable senators have 
»bserved, millions of dollars to farmers to sit 
it home and not grow wheat; and yet, at the 
same time, a modest guarantee of stable 
wices to the Caribbean is seen as an insuper- 
ible obstacle, or interfering with the market 
nechanism. 


The Vice-Chairman: I am afraid that 
lonourable senators have somewhat anticipat- 
»d your themes. I hope you do not mind, Dr. 
Zaton. 


| Dr. Eaton: Not at all, Mr. Chairman. 


_ The Vice-Chairman: So we will let you pro- 


teed at your own pace. I will call on Senator’ 


3elisle now, if you do not mind. 
Senator Belisle: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Dr. Eaton, you said a while ago that 
Sanada is not too popular at present and that 
tis losing ground every day. May I say that 
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last year, when I attended the Fifteenth Com- 
monwealth Conference, I detected already a 
wind of change towards Canada in what I 
would mostly call the western part of the 
Commonwealth, and we were told in the 
inaugural address by Dr. Williams, the Prime 
Minister, that the government was thinking 
of changing its constitution and going to a 
republic. 


My question is this: Do you feel that more 
economic aid will be forthcoming from India, 
Pakistan, or that section of the Common- 
wealth? Certainly, employment cannot be 
coming from that sector. 


In your thinking, what are the prospects for 
economic association of the Caribbean with 
other trade blocks, and how great is the inter- 
est of various countries in securing associate 
status with Britain if Britain enters the Euro- 
pean Common Market? 


Dr. Eaton: To take the first part of the 
question first, the question of wider associa- 
tion of the Caribbean communities in the all- 
embracive sense. My view is that provided 
not too much is expected too quickly, the 
CARIFTA development is a very healthy one. 
It is, in a sense, a hybrid situation, in that, as 
you know, there is still a number of barriers 
under the arrangement. There is a reserve list 
of items where tariffs will be maintained, in 
some cases for five years on the part of the 
bigger and more developed units, and 10 
years for the smaller and _ economically 
weaker ones. My own view is that even 
within CARIFTA the Caribbean governments 
will have to face up to one reality, that this 
type of preferential treatment, it seems to me, 
is dodging the basic issue. The basic issue 
should be freedom of movement in the Carib- 
bean Commonwealth countries. This would 
make it possible for the continuing develop- 
ment to be concentrated in Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Barbados and Guyana, and then for the peo- 
ples of the smaller communities to be able to 
move freely to take advantage of the econom- 
ic opportunities. At the present time most of 
the Caribbean Commonwealth countries have 
restrictive immigration policies. 


Senator Belisle: Very restrictive. 


Dr. Eaton: Yes, that is so. To my mind, this 
is a shortsighted view because, quite frankly, 
I am not convinced that concentrating or di- 
verting investment projects to some of the 
smaller units, at the expense of the larger, is 
going to solve the issue. I see it, therefore, as 
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an intermediate phase in which as specialisa- 
tion and comparative advantages are carried 
to their logical conclusion, there will have to 
be freedom of movement. 


I can find a rationale for the existing 
scheme including the emphasis on the region- 
al development bank, only because there are 
these limitations on movement. If there had 
been freedom of movement, then there would 
be no need for the regional bank to concen- 
trate almost exclusively on the less developed 
of the islands. 


I think there will be also a growing 
movement of involvement in Latin America 
on the part of the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean. This must come slowly, if for no 
other reason than the problem of communica- 
tion. When I was attending high school in 
Jamaica I was regarded as being eccentric for 
taking Spanish; one could just as well con- 
centrate on French, this being the language of 
culture and diplomacy, and you might hope 
one day, of course, to go to Europe on a 
holiday; but you never went to that foreign 
country called a Spanish-speaking country. 


This degree of collaboration will move 
slowly because we know very little about the 
Latin peoples. At the same time we, especial- 
ly those of us who are economists, are con- 
scious of the contributions which Latin- 
American thinkers and practitioners through 
ECLA have made to aid understanding of 
their economic problems as well as those of 
the Caribbean generally, and I think there 
will be growing reciprocity. I think it will 
have to be spearheaded by those countries 
best placed to do it. For instance, Trinidad 
has a fairly close association with Venezuela, 
and three of the Commonwealth countries 
have become members of OAS. What I am 
saying is that these are movements we can 
encourage, but cannot force. 


The question of the European economic 
community is a very complex one. I am in a 
position to tell you that the Caribbean gov- 
ernments have done a lot of homework on 
this issue, as to the type of reverse prefer- 
ences that would have to be conceded—what 
type of reverse preferences one would have to 
make, for instance, if the European Common 
Market were to buy Caribbean sugar; what 
type of reciprocal trade also would be in- 
volved. These are very complex issues and, in 
fact, until Britain goes in, it is difficult to know 
what the actual implications would be. The 
British might be able to protect their tradi- 
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tional markets; on the other hand, they might 
not be able to. There is a number of models 
that one can use—there is the French or 
Yaounde convention type of association, 
There is the East African type association in 
accordance with article 238 of the Treaty of 
Rome. There is the limited type association 
along lines reached by countries such as 
Morocco and Tunisia and the ECM. 


I know that the Caribbean governments, 
even in this last conference, have been look- 
ing at this, but until Britain actually goes in 
and until the picture becomes clearer, it is 
very difficult to know what types of adjust- 
ment will have to be made. For my part, I am 
not worried. I think it is better if the adjust- 
ments are forced upon Caribbean govern- 
ments by the logic of events. 


Senator Carter: Could you tell the commit- 
tee, in your opinion, what is the most likely 
adjustment that will result if Britain actually 
goes in? What, in your opinion, is likely to 
happen? 


Dr. Eaton: I am in a peculiar position here, 
honourable senator, and I hope that you wil 
excuse me. I would not like to speculate about 
an issue which would put me in the invidious 
position of having to disclose information be) 
might be privileged. 


Senator Belisle: Doctor, you spoke of creat. 
ing employment. 


Dr. Eaton: Yes. 


Senator Belisle: To my way of thinking 
tourism has always been a great factor ir 
employment. Do you feel we have already 
given too much attention to this? We read ir 
Canadian and U.S. magazines that tourists, ti 

a certain extent, are not received with the rec 
see I am using that as humour. | 


Dr. Eaton: This is a most interesting area 0, 
speculation. First of all, I will review ver} 
briefly some of the issues which have already) 
been raised with you. The fact of the matte 
is, as you have heard, that through imports oO) 
food, vegetables, and so on, there is a fai) 
amount of leakage outside the economy | 
There is also the repatriation of profits, an) 
so on. A balance has to be struck between th 
real wants of tourists, in terms of their die 
tary habits, and their imaginary wants. M 
own view is that this is a matter which th 
Caribbean people will have to resolve them 
selves. In my view they react too strongly 4 
the imagined attitudes of tourists, but the 
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are not alone in this respect. We have done 
the same thing here in Canada on such issues 
as foreign ownership. My own position is that 
this has been a wholly spurious issue in 
Canada. Canadians need to determine the 
ground rules. America is more dependent on 
Canadian raw materials than Canada is on 
the United Staes, but this is another issue. 
This balance, then, between the real and the 
imagined wants of visitors has to be adjusted 
by the Caribbean Governments and people. 


You have also heard about the social 
impact. What could happen, if there should be 
a tremendous flow of foreign visitors, 
primarily white, into small communities 
which are predominantly non-white? My 
opinion is that the social implications at the 
moment are primarily conjectural. To speak 
with some experience of Barbados and Jamai- 
ca, quite frankly I do not think this social 
impact is that serious at all. On the contrary, 
in Jamaica it has had a very salutory effect. 
You may view this as undesirable in that you 
are not being treated with the deference you 
expected. Remember that our association with 
the white man historically has been as a 
member of the ruling class. Expanding tour- 
ism has demonstrated the fact that there are 
other classes in white communities and they 
have a working class also. In Jamaica there is 
a much greater acceptance by local staffs in 
hotels and restaurants of their own local 
inhabitants. After all, they may be as equal 
as the foreigner who is white. Therefore I am 
not concerned that much about the social 
implications. 


You referred to giving the tourists the red 
carpet. This puzzles me. Italy is plagued by 
industrial and political violence. France has 
periodic strikes with students tearing up 
whole boulevards and fighting with the police. 
I have never heard any Canadian say he is 
not going to visit Italy or France again 
because there is strife there. However, if 
there is a slight disturbance in the Caribbean, 
you are worried about political instability. 
The issue is: what are you really worried 
about? Being provided with facilities or being 
treated with deference? The seeming lack of 
enthusiasm for the tourist in the Caribbean is 
Merely a reflection of the fact that the econo- 
‘Mies are developing. I will go so far as to say 
that a growing incivility is a sure sign that an 
economy is developing, because if people are 
very busy they have no time for exaggerated 
civility and courtesy. I am not saying the two 
cannot be combined; the Japanese seem to 
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have managed to do that. This does not affect 
you alone as visitors, but local inhabitants 
also. 


I will never forget the shock of my first 
experience in a department store in the 
United States. I expected to hear “Good 
morning, sir; what can we do for you? Can 
we help you?” Instead it was “What do you 
want; what do you want?” The situation is 
not that bad in Canada, I am happy to say. 
My point is: what are you really looking for 
as a tourist? Is it efficient service and a wel- 
come which makes you feel that you are con- 
tributing to the economy? Or do you want 
deference? I am afraid that deference, for 
better or for worse, is on its way out in the 
Caribbean. The attitude to tourists varies 
from island to island. In Trinidad, for 
instance, travellers are likely to feel frustrat- 
ed, but it is just that tourism is new there. 
They have not had to rely on tourism previ- 
ously because they had oil. In fact, nobody 
has been as exasperated as I have been trav- 
elling through Trinidad. On three occasions I 
have refused to leave the aircraft at Trinidad 
airport simply because the immigration and 
customs officers give you the impression they 
are not too anxious to be disturbed. On the 
other hand, the tourist board and the govern- 
ment itself is committed on an expansion of 
tourism. Here I think you are in a phase 
where industry is new. 


Certainly in Jamaica I would say that 
people are much more busy today; they have 
become much more money conscious. 


The cash nexus is the important thing. If 
you want to take a person’s picture he knows 
what you want to do with it. Why should he 
not demand money of you? I once took visi- 
tors from Canada to Jamaica on a tour of the 
island, and each time they saw a peasant in a 
quaint dress, in working clothes, they wanted 
to stop and take a picture. If we are at home 
here and somebody comes to visit us unex- 
pectedly and wants to take a picture, the 
women would want to go and fix up their 
hair and change their clothes and we would 
want to look presentable. Why do we deny 
the dignity of this to the people in these 
countries? Foreigners are interested in the 
bizarre because the normal is not news. There 
is, therefore, a growing awareness of the cash 
nexus, and it has affected local inhabitants as 


much as it does visitors. 


In the agricultural community in Jamaica, 
in the part of the world where my parents 
came from, there was a time when farmers 


ine 


would help cut each other’s crops free and 
provide only food. Now you cannot get people 
to do that; you have to pay for it. In other 
words, it is a reflection of the growing mone- 
tization of the economy, and of the develop- 
ment, and I do not think you should be too 
alarmed about this. 


Another factor that we have to live with is 
that once you become recognized as a world 
power you become the focus of hostility. In 
the days of the British Empire it was the 
British. In the days of the Americans it will 
be the Americans. If Canada becomes an even 
greater world power, there will always be a 
measure of hostility against Canada as a 
world power. This is quite inevitable and 
inescapable. 


I would summarize by saying that certainly 
for Jamaica and Barbados, as I have seen, 
and some of the smaller islands, I am not too 
perturbed about the social implications. I 
think the factor of growing antagonism is a 
passing phase. There is some confusion 
between civility and servility, but this is 
understandable with young nations conscious 
of the need for dignity and national identity. I 
do not see that the Canadians should be too 
alarmed about this. 


If there has been a growing hostility to 
Canada, I think it has been more on the ques- 
tion of sugar. There has been some aftermath 
in some territories over the Sir George Wil- 
liams affair, particularly in Trinidad I would 
say, less so in the other areas. Everyone 
recognizes the tragedy of the situation, that in 
fact what was regarded as the most liberal 
university in Canada, Sir George Williams, as 
far as the Caribbean students were con- 
cerned, should have been the one in which 
this incident took place. This is the tragedy of 
the whole situation. I do not think it will have 
a lasting effect in most of the territories, 
although it has become part of the political 
restlessness in Trinidad and to a lesser extent 
in Guyana. I would say that sugar has been a 
factor of greater significance. 


There has been considerable irritation, also 
I think, at the Canadian assistance procedures 
which have been described to you—the fact 
that the procedures are very cumbersome, 
that it takes an unduly long time to process 
applications for assistance, even longer periods 
for the decisions to be made, and an even 
longer time lapse for their implementation. 
There is a growing resentment over tying of 
Canadian aid. 
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The Vice-Chairman: Dr. Eaton, you have 
made us very conscious of our responsibility 
in the matter of our civility towards you. I 
hope we have not disrupted your own pro- 
gram, but you have seen that there is a tre- 
mendous interest among the senators, and 
many of them are anxious to ask you ques- 
tions. May we proceed on that basis? 


Dr. Eaton: Certainly. 


Senator Robichaud: I am inclined to be in 
complete agreement with your statement that 
the sugar workers are anxious to get out of 
this brutally hard labour, and my question 
has two parts. I would ask you: Would it not 
be more advantageous for these countries to 
divert their agricultural activity to other 
products than sugar? The second part of my 
question is also based on this resolution, a 
copy of which you have passed along to us, 
which reads in part: 

And whereas in July 1966, at Canada 
West Indies Conference held in Ottawa 
the Government of Canada agreed to 
grant a refund to the Governments of the 
Commonwealth Caribbean sugar produc- | 
ing countries of 29 cents (Canadian) per 
100 lbs. on the duty paid on the imports 
of sugar up to a maximum of 275,000. 


tons... 
| 


If my quick figuring is correct, even if this | 
full quota was reached it would mean 2 
refund of about $1$ million. 


LT 


Dr. Eaton: Yes. 


Senator Robichaud: Would you not be 
inclined to believe that in view of the situa-| 
tion they would welcome the offer from 
Canada of a fund of $5 million for the devel-| 
opment of agriculture instead of knocking) 
Canada for perhaps not meeting its com- 
mitment in full? You are comparing now a 
refund of $13 million against an offer of $5) 
million. If they are anvious to get out of this) 
unprofitable operation of sugar growing) 
would you not think that they would welcome 
this offer from Canada? 


Dr. Eaton: I have no doubt that they woul¢ 
welcome the new offer from Canada, senator 
The problem is that we are dealing with two 
separate issues. The Caribbean government: 
see no necessary connection between a rebat: 
of duties and the establishment of a develop | 
ment fund. The former was negotiated in con 
junction with the Caribbean heads of stat 
and governments and the Canadian oa 
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ment. This was something negotiated in good 
faith and in a very amicable spirit. What they 
take the strongest exception to is the unilat- 
eral abrogation of this arrangement by 
Canada. There was absolutely no consultation, 
to the best of my knowledge, between the 
Canadian government and the Caribbean 
governments. 


Not only that, but in purely political terms 
this is a diversion of funds from the govern- 
ment itself to a regional institution which will 
be distributing the money to non-sugar pro- 
ducing areas. But, it seems to me that that is 
of lesser significance. The two issues are quite 
separate. 


_I think the exception is taken to the sugges- 

tion that one is a substitute for the other. The 
Caribbean Governments feel that if the 
Canadian Government wants to make a 
meaningful contribution to the economy of 
the area, it should purchase sugar at a 
decent price. Then they would not have any 
need for the rebate. The other thing, the 
Development Fund, is quite separate. 


_ I object to the fact of Canada’s paternalism 
here. You abrogate an agreement unilaterally, 
and substitute one form of payment for 
another, as though the two things were 
dependent upon each other. They are, in fact, 
quite separate issues. 


Senator Robichaud: Is not this offer of $5 
‘million in addition to the other funds ear- 
marked by Canada for external aid work in 
the Caribbean area? It is an additional 
amount of $5 million, is it not? 


| Dr. Eaton: It might well be, but, you see, 
we have to separate the two things. One is 
the unilateral abrogation of an arrangement 
‘made in good faith, and the other is the uni- 
lateral declaration of the giving of aid. I 
imagine that the Caribbean governments may 
change their views when they hear from the 
Canadian government as to what is involved 
and what the priorities are under this new 
‘scheme. But, the fact of the matter is that 
they have not been consulted up to this point, 
and this is what has caused raised eyebrows 
in the area. 
_ Senator Fergusson: Thank you, Dr. Eaton. I 
have certainly found your presentation most 
fascinating and I am sure we have learned a 
great deal. The questions which I am going to 
ask deal with Antigua because I am particu- 
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larly interested in that country. I suppose I 
am the latest one who has been there. The 
questions would apply to other places also. 


In the Carribbean News of February they 
mention that a brewery is being built in 
Antigua and only Antiguans may invest in it 
and the amount which they may invest is 
very limited because they want to spread this 
out over a great many people and get them 
interested. I do not know in how many other 
places this same thing has been tried. Could 
you tell us if it is successful and whether 
people are taking up these shares. 


Dr. Eaton: I can give you one example 
which I am familiar with in Barbados. A 
Guyanese industrialist started a brewery 
there and it got off to an excellent start. 
Within a few years, however, Barbados inves- 
tors were able to acquire controlling equity 
interests. For those of you who have been 
there it is still going strong and doing quite 
well. 


Senator Fergusson: I did not know that this 
was one of that type. 


Dr. Eaton: These things are of symbolic 
importance it seems to me. Here in a small 
community, using Barbados as an example, 
you are able to demonstrate investment pos- 
sibilities and the capabilities of local labour, 
and in so doing effect a shift in the tradional 
pattern of the investment of the local people 
into equity investments and industrial invest- 
ments. I think it is fair to say that within the 
next few years you may anticipate a growing 
concern on the part of the Caribbean gov- 
ernments on the issue of foreign control of 
land and basic resources. I think the approach 
is going to vary from area to area and from 
country to country. 


There are two main issues here, as I see it, 
which will be of particular interest to Canadi- 
ans. First of all, how to prevent further 
acquisitions on the basis of outright owner- 
ship by foreigners of the basic resources in 
the Islands? The second one is that given 
existing foreign ownership of enterprises, 
how can you widen the participation? 


The governments of the region can adopt a 
variety of policies and I will enumerate some 
of them. First of all, the governments in the 
larger units are encouraging existing enter- 
prises to broaden their participation and they 
have been very successful with this, certainly 
in the banking field in Jamaica where the 
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Bank of Nova Scotia went “Jamaican”, as the 
saying goes. North American Life Insurance 
also went Jamaican. Here, you are building 
up, it seems to me, the investment climate 
among the local people, who by historical 
background and tradition, were averse to 
business activity. 


Fifteen years ago there was not a coloured 
managing director, as far as I know, in 
Jamaica. Given the British tradition you went 
into the liberal professions or the civil ser- 
vice. Only the failures went into business. 
Thus, the black sheep of families went into 
business while the seemingly brighter ones 
went into government. Now, we have had a 
shift of emphasis as entrepreneurial sector is 
developing. There is going to be, as I see it, a 
strong emphasis on increased participation by 
Jamaicans in Jamaican firms. 


The Jamaicans have tended to be less ideo- 
logical than the Trinidadians or the Guyanese 
on this issue. Of Jamaica I speak with person- 
al knowledge. It would be virtually impossible 
for any further banks to be established in 
Jamaica unless there is a majority of Jamai- 
can participation and rightly so. How can you 
regulate the economy by fiscal and monetary 
policy if you cannot in fact control the basic 
resources and basic services? Jamaica, as far 
as I can gather, is using another very prag- 
matic device, namely licences. Once you 
require a licence for something, you can 
negotiate terms and conditions. Heretofore 
the Jamaicans have shied away from dis- 
criminatory legislation, but I think that in the 
eastern Caribbean and particularly Guyana 
the confrontation is likely to be resolved by 
direct legislation rather than administrative 
devices. 


Mr. Demas enunciated for you Trinidad’s 
policy in the realm of tourism. There are to 
be no casinos, no exclusive beach rights, no 
exclusive tourist colonies, no exclusive tourist 
residence areas and no discrimination in 
hotels. But here again you cannot generalize. 
Barbados, St. Lucia, and a number of the 
other smaller islands solved the beach rights 
issue by not allowing it to develop as a prob- 
lem. They developed legal codes which cov- 
ered rights of access to everybody. In Jamaica 
this may prove to be a very crucial issue, 
because the local people do not have access to 
the entire north coast of Jamaica. It would 
seem that property rights of foreigners are as 
firmly protected as those of nationals by the 
existing legal code and constitution. It will be 
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difficult therefore to establish rights of way 
without restructuring the legal system. What 
the government has attempted to do is to 
exercise some control through the Beach Con- 
trol Law and, where commercial investment 
is involved, such as the establishment of a 
commercial beach, the Government can lay 
down certain conditions. Apart from this, the 
Government has attempted to establish public 
beaches, but these are not completely ade- 
quate because they are without adequate 
public facilities. It seems to me that the cru- 
cial issue, given the existing legal framework, 
will be to assure Jamaican access to hotel 
facilities and beaches at reasonable prices. 
Access to beaches will mean very little for 
the people at large if they are charged prices 
that they cannot afford to pay. Thus, if the 
local people can be very effectively shut out 
by high prices, tourism could serve them to 
perpetuate a socially exclusive and invidious 
system which Jamaicans and West Indians 
are increasingly anxious to discard. But one 
has to be pragmatic about these things. 


In the meanwhile, I can only ask you to 
understand local concern. I can give you 
another example from Jamaica concerning 
land ownership and beach rights. 


Near to Montego Bay extensive land hold- 
ings were acquired by a firm with local as 
well as foreign interests for development of a 
residential as well as_ tourist community. 
Villas, multiple dwellings and condominiums: 
are being built and it is one of the most 
attractive real estate developments that I 
have seen in Jamaica. The entire first phase 
was sold out almost exclusively in the United) 
States and in Canada without fanfare, and 
when Jamaicans learned about it, the majori- 
ty of the lots had been sold to Americans 
and Canadians. Not only that, in each case 
the foreign and other purchasers were 
encouraged to take three lots on the assur- 
ance of the developers that two would be 
resold thus enabling original purchasers to 
get their one lot free. The result is that 
Jamaicans will now have to pay higher prices. 
to Canadians and Americans to participate in’ 
the project as it now stands. 


Now, these are the types of things tha’ 
there must be a stop to. So, the Jamaican 
Government has had to impose—althougl 
I don’t think it has reached implementation 
yet—a 20 per cent transfer tax on non-resi- 
dents who acquire land unless they can 
demonstrate their intention to start a devel- 
opment project within a year. That seems t 
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me to be quite a reasonable imposition. I 
think you will see in the Caribbean in the 
future areas of economic activity such as I 
have just mentioned where overseas investors 
will be able to participate on a joint venture 
basis only. There will be other areas of course 
where private investment will be encouraged 
without restrictions. But I also think you may 
see proscription of foreign private investment 
in public utilities. And logically this is as it 
should be. But I don’t think one should gen- 
eralize about Caribbean attitudes to foreign 
ownership. One can say, however, that 
Guyana, for instance, may be much more con- 
feerned, and possibly Trinidad also, about the 
ownership of basic resources by foreigners. 
But here again I think the basic approach will 
be one of pragmatism. You will appreciate 
that this is an issue which is of world-wide 
concern and is one which we share here in 
Paeda. 

If I might add, and I do not want to talk too 
long, there is one thing which fascinates me 
and that is the tremendous quest by private 
investors for security—security of profits as 
well as of property. Your committee has 
raised this issue with nearly every witness 
who has appeared before it. But I ask you, 
what is the justification for the capitalist 
system, if capitalists do not want to take 
risks. If private capital needs all these assur- 
ee why do you need the private enterprise 
‘system? I was under the impression, that part 
lof the justification for profits was risk-taking. 
What we seem to be obsessed with the idea 
lof security, we want economic security, we 
want political security. We want vast incen- 
tives. 


As you heard in evidence, Guyana is just 
eginning now to reap higher levels of reve- 
ues from the bauxite industry, as the incen- 
tive concessions are being exhausted. Why 
were these concessions necessary at all? Capi- 
tal would have gone there in any event, to 
take out a strategic resource, or bauxite, just 
S capital would go anywhere to take out oil, 
and just as western capital, I am convinced, 
will go to the Soviet Union and to China, and 
even into the devil’s arena, itself, provided 
here is an assurance of repatriation of profits 
r dividends. 


My own view again is this. We talk about 
venture capital and risk capital. Are we very 
erious about this? Why do we need all these 
assurances? This is a thing that struck me 
quite forcibly, in reading your notes of evi- 
dence, that everyone wants to be guaranteed 
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all these tremendous protective devices. My 
reaction here is that you are arguing that we 
no longer need a mixed economy, a capitalist 
system. To me, that is a logical conclusion. 


Senator Carter: I have two questions. 
Before I ask my questions, I want to be sure 
that I understand Dr. Eaton’s reply to Senator 
Connolly’s questions about sugar prices. I 
understood him to say that the price paid by 
England was guaranteed by the United King- 
dom Government, and the price paid by the 
United States also was guaranteed by the 
United States Government. Is that correct? 


Dr. Eaton: I am not sure about the United 
States arrangement, to tell you the truth, 
senator. I am not really quite clear as to the 
actual mechanism used in the United States. 
But I am sure it is not of the same pattern as 
that used in Britain. I believe there are 
numerous brokerage firms in the United 
States which would buy the sugar. This is my 
impression. I do not know if I am correct. 
Perhaps I could check it out and let you know 
before I leave Ottawa. I do not see that it 
would be difficult for Canada if the Canadian 
Government would say that it would guaran- 
tee a certain price. They may use the central 
marketing board, or they may use the indus- 
try’s private sector. It could mean that this 
would be reflected in a higher price for sugar 
to the Canadian consumer. 


Senator Carter: What I am getting at is that 
the United States Government and the United 
Kingdom Government is involved in the 
prices paid by those countries to sugar pro- 
ducers in the Caribbean, but in the case of 
Canada, our price results from some sort of a 
formula in the agreement, whereby you pay 
on the basis of what is called a world price or 
a market price plus a preference. So the 
situation is different with respect to Canada, 
in that the Canadian Government is not 
involved in the same way. 


Dr. Eaton: I accept that. But the point is, 
why should not the Canadian Government 
move in the direction Britain and the United 
States have done? It is bad enough for the 
Canadian Government to be enjoying this 
type of advantage. What is of course worse, it 
seems to me, is that when in fact, as a result 
of temporary shortages, the world price 
shoots up, Canada then does not avail itself of 
the quota reserved for Canada under the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. It is only 
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when the world price tends to be depressed, 
that they say, please reserve our sugar for us. 


Senator Carter: I can understand that. But 
you lump the three together—in the United 
States, Canada, and the United Kingdom, as 
though all three were the same. Then you go 
on, or at least you said later on that there 
was some irritation in the Caribbean against 
Canada because of these prices. Now, who is 
irritated? Is it the Government or is it the 
people who pay these prices? If so, is any 
attempt made down there to develop the dis- 
tinction that exists between Canada and the 
other two countries? 


Dr. Eaton: I don’t think there is any denial 
of the fact that the relationship with Canada 
is in fact quite different. The concern there is 
that the Canadians have offered the strongest 
resistance to any negotiation of a Common- 
wealth type agreement. My own view, as I 
said earlier, is that I think the Caribbean 
governments missed the boat in 1966. They 
did not carry through the thing and establish 
it then. I don’t know how successful they 
would be now, and that is the point. 


The Vice-Chairman: I think that what is 
perhaps concerning most of us is along the 
line of Senator Carter’s question: what is the 
nature of the price guarantee given by the 
United Kingdom and by the United States? 
Or, to put it another way, why are the pri- 
vate sugar buyers in those countries not doing 
the same as those in Canada? Is there a 
nation-to-nation agreement? 


Dr. Eaton: That is right. In the case of the 
United Kingdom there is the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement. In the case of the United 
States there is an allocation of quota by the 
United States government which determines 
the amount of sugar which can be imported 
into the economy each year. As I said, I am 
not sure what the actual mechanism in the 
United States is. But I could find out. Actual- 
ly I should know, but it is one of the things 
which have not stuck in my mind. I could find 
out and let the Clerk of your committee have 
that information. I take it you want the spe- 
cific nature of the arrangements in the United 
Kingdom, United States and Canada. Mr. 
Chairman, I will provide you with that 
information. 


The Vice-Chairman: As an economist, Dr. 
Eaton, do you happen to know why Canada 
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has resisted entering the same type of agree- 
ment as the United Kingdom and the United 
States? 


Dr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, I could venture 
an answer, but you would have to promise 
me you won’t think me facetious. 


The Vice-Chairman: Not at all. 


Dr. Eaton: I have always said that I think 
Canada is peopled by Scotsmen. In fact, I 
think that if you look at the Canadian busi- 
ness community you will find an essentially 
conservative business community. I believe 
this is reflected in the fact that it took a long 
while for Canadians to begin investing in 
their own equity. I remember that as an 
undergraduate student I was interested in the 
pipeline debate in Canada. It seemed surpris- 
ing, you know, that Canadians were not pre- 
pared to put up money to do those types of 
things. That is changed now. I would say it is 
an ingrained conservatism in the Canadian 
managerial group. This is the strongest argu- 
ment against alleged American management 
domination of Canadian enterprise. I would 
say that if we were dominated by Americans 
our managerial group would be much more 
speculative and innovative, whereas we are | 
much more traditional in our approach; our 
whole idea seems to be to play it safe. If you 
have a good thing in buying sugar cheaper, 
why pay more for it? Quite frankly, I don’t i 
think there is anything beyond that, Mr. | 
Chairman. | 

| 
| 


Senator Carter: Dr. Eaton, you spoke about 
the growing association with Latin America. I | 
wonder if you include Cuba in that and what) 
influence Cuba is exerting on the Caribbean 
area. 


Dr. Eaton: I must say that my view in a | 
sense, until recently, was close to that of a 
number of people who appeared before you: 
Why don’t we collaborate with Cuba, for 
instance, in the area of sugar? But I was. 
impressed with the position taken by the) 
honourable Mr. Mitchell Sharp that Cuba has’ 
always dominated the sugar position. Even 
when Cuba’s production was only four or five 
million tons, she occupied the same position) 
vis-a-vis Commonwealth Caribbean countries.) 
So this is not a new situation. The fact that; 
Cuba may eventually produce ten million tons 
annually does not make any more difference 
than when Cuba produced four or five million | 
tons. 
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There are practical problems of establishing 


prices. How do you relate your price to the 
Cuban price system? How do you relate West 


_essentially 


with the 
which 


Indian marketing arrangements 
barter arrangement 


exists between Cuba and the Soviet Union? 


Quite frankly, I do not see any immediate 


closer association between, say, Jamaica and 
| Cuba. The Jamaicans seem to have a peculiar 
hangup over Cuba. We have thousands of 


Jamaicans there, and they have always been 
there, and yet we have been most hesitant to 


establish diplomatic relations. I am convinced 
that the answer really is that we did not want 


to offend the Americans, and so we proceeded 
cautiously. On the other hand, I think the 


point of Dr. Williams of Trinidad, and 


increasingly of a number of other leaders, 
‘that Cuba cannot be ignored, is well taken 
‘and I can see trade developing eventually. I 


am never really perturbed about the ideologi- 
eal issues. The United States invests in 


_ Yugoslavia. Given a chance, they will go into 


Poland and the Soviet Union. I do not see this 
“as a problem really, but here again I think it 


is a question of historical association. Jamaica 


-as done very little by way of trade with 


| Cuba. Indeed the present government, which I 
| think is preeminently conservative, if one 


'-may use that phrase, seems to feel that 
anyone who even visits Cuba is worthy of 
being deprived of a passport. Here again, 
quite frankly, I think it is part of the obses- 


/ sion with security. Part of the problem of the 


Caribbean at large as I see it, Mr. Chairman, 
and one of your witnesses— I think it was 
Father Dionne from Latin-America—made 
_the point, which I thought was very profound, 
that we could become so preoccupied with 
security that we overlook social reform 
' altogether. I think there is a great danger of 
‘this in the Caribbean. Here again looking at 
current events, Dr. Williams of Trinidad, I 
think, has responded very moderately to the 
_ political unrest which is proceeding under the 
label of the black power movement. He has 
, pointed out that Government is aware of the 
need to effect rapid changes in the existing 
_ system but it is difficult to effect rapid change 
_ through bureaucratic mechanisms. The demo- 
_ cratic system of government does not lend 
_ itself to quick changes, and this is part of the 
price we pay for adopting the liberal demo- 

cratic system. I always say that democracy is 
a child of peace and cannot be separated from 
_ her mother. It is also a child of luxury. It 
‘presupposes a society with a measure of eco- 
-momic surplus so that we do not have con- 
_tinuing emergency debates. Rather it assumes 
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that we can debate ad infinitum what we are 
to allocate to achieve various social objec- 
tives. While conceding that the democratic 
‘process is very slow, Dr. Williams of Trinidad 
has warned at the same time that he will not 
tolerate political violence and destruction. 


So I would say, vis-a-vis Cuba, that the 
Cubans are there and there will inevitably be 
normalization with the United States. There 
is a market which would be of interest to the 
Caribbean countries. Until the Cubans them- 
selves are ready we cannot force them, and 
they will have to be convinced that it is in 
their interests at the present time to change 
their pattern of trade relations. But I see this 
coming, if I may answer your question, and I 
think it will make a lot of sense for the major 
producers of sugar, the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean, Latin America and Cuba, in effect to 
establish a more effective international cartel 
and to regulate prices. 


Senator Yuzyk: My question is a general 
wrapup question. I think we are very happy 
Dr. Eaton is with us and has given us the 
benefit of his views. I think we are very 
happy to se the various peoples in the Carib- 
bean are doing everything possible under the 
circumstances to stand on their own feet. 
Canadians generally welcome such develop- 
ments throughout the world, and we want to 
have good relations with countries of that 
kind. You have given us quite a number of 
opinions as to what we in Canada should 
do to improve relations, but I do not think we 
gave you an opportunity to state all your 
opinions concerning the improvement of rela- 
tions between Canada and the Caribbean 
Islands. Would you care to add anything to 
what you have stated already? 


Dr. Eaton: Yes, I think there are certain 
areas where Canada can provide assistance. It 
would take us, of course, into the area of 
development assistance, in which I really 
have not been involved. For instance, if you 
look at the Caribbean as it is now evolving, 
there are going to be certain obvious services 
which can be developed in common. There 
could be the development of an interchangea- 
ble civil service with a free mobility of people 
and a transfer of rights between the civil 
services in the region. There will be some 
move to the development of common services 
in transportation meteorology, broadcasting, 
and so on. Common services can be developed 
also in the educational field, in particular in 
examinations. This is an area where you can 
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avail yourselves of the regional structures, de- 
rive the maximum benefit from administra- 
tive convenience and provide assistance 
which may be helpful. I would say that part 
of the problem, not only of Canadian aid but 
aid of the developing countries, is that we are 
proceeding under a number of false assump- 
tions. For instance, I have been amazed at the 
premise that in fact you can always send 
second rate people to the developing countries 
because you know their economies are back- 
ward. The fact of the matter is that the top 
fight people in the developing areas very 
rarely have counterparts in the advanced 
countries. They are exceptionally outstanding. 
You had one such person appear before you, 
Mr. Demas. Jamaica and Barbados have his 
counterpart in a number of people, and so it 
will be for all the islands. We should be pre- 
pared to send good people, to release top 
flight business executives and senior invest- 
ment personnel, who can command the 
respect of their counterparts. One of the U.S. 
universities gave assistance to Ethiopia. 
Invariably an assistant professor arrived in 
Ethiopia as a full professor, the assumpiton of 
course being if you are an assistant professor 
in the United States you must be good enough 
to be a full professor in Ethiopia. This is 
ludicrous, because the top people in Ethiiopia 
are just as good as top people elsewhere. You 
must make distinction between that kind of 
aid and the situation where the glaring need 
is at the intermediate level. In this case inter- 
mediate people can be sent, without worrying 
whether they are the best available. In the 
developing countries, and the Caribbean is no 
exception, the gap between the middle sup- 
porting groups and the top groups is so great 
that virtually any qualified person you send 
could make a positive contribution. 


I noticed in the evidence that the question 
was raised as to what Canada should do 
about the brain drain from the Caribbean. I 
do not see that Canada can do anything about 
it. My own conviction is that the brain drain 
is more than a brain drain. It is at the 
moment, in a manner of speaking, a safety 
valve, certainly so far as Jamaica is con- 
cerned, for some of the people who are not 
satisfied with the political system. A large 
number of people who are emigrating from 
Jamaica are opting out of the country. 


In small communities politics tend to be 
highly intense, perhaps too intense. My great 
concern in small communities—and this is 
why in a sense outside people can play a 
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positive role—is that there is no middle posi- 
tion. Even in my own academic research in 
the Caribbean I find my position difficult. If I 
go down to Jamaica, for instance, and say I 
want to do some research and am committed 
to no one government or one party, people 
are anxious for you to declare yourself, 
whether you are for or against them. I think 
in a sense this is unfortunate, that politics has 
intruded in all areas, certainly in Jamaica. 


Therefore, I am convinced that the brain 
drain is in a sense people opting out of the 
system. Whether this is a good or bad thing is 
a matter of judgment. 


To come back to the question, I would say 
that at the intermediate level of technical 
asistance I believe Canada can make a signifi- 
cant impact more so in the private sector. 
There is a tremendous dearth of middle man- 
agement groups. Part of it is a reflection of 
the bias against technical education, which 
you heard about, and this will. be a very 
difficult problem. 


When I was in the Somali Republic with 
other members of a team—a Canadian, an 
Englishman and myself—we thought this was 
a golden opportunity, that we would rewrite 
the civil service act, that we would complete- 
ly restructure the entire civil service, because 
this was our job. It was to be one of those 
rare opportunities in which an expatriate 
could rewrite an entire structure. Our starting 
point was that we would make the technical 
services equal to the administrative services; 
the top engineer would get the same as the 
equivalent deputy minister in the administra- 
tive sector. We wrote this into the entire civil 
service establishment. Despite our efforts, I 
hate to have to confess that we lost that 
battle. They could not conceive of a technical 
man enjoying the same remuneration as an 
administrative officer. It was the old tradi- 
tional orientation. Therefore, this will be a 
very slow thing. 


In the field of education I think you can 
make a positive contribution. I think in pri- 
vate investment there is increasing scope in 
the Caribbean. If, however, you want to have 
all the guarantees of security and eliminate 
all the risk element, then those countires may 


as well look to state investment rather than | 


to private enterprise. All you need really is a 
modest assurance of repatriation of dividends, 
work permits for those expatriates who must 
got in because of the necessity to protect your 
investment, the assurance that there will not 
be discriminatory fiscal and monetary policies 
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if you are registered as local companies, and 
so on. These are reasonable assurances. 
Beyond that I do not see why the pri- 
vate sector should want more than an oppor- 
tunity to use the advantage of managerial and 
technical know-how to exploit possibilities. 


In the sphere of governmental aid, I think 
there has to be untying of Canadian aid to a 
much greater extent. As you have heard, 
shipping costs are not included in the aid 
package, and this can be a substantial item of 
cost for the host country. For instance, I 
happen to know that assistance given in the 
past by Canada for housing, which is one of 
the really critical areas in the Caribbean, has 
been a dismal failure because by the time 
Canadian materials, Canadian services and so 
on, were paid for, it was no longer low 
income housing, which is essentially what 
was wanted. Therefore, in some areas we 


have to trade off the gains foregone by virtue 


of untying aid against perhaps a _ greater 
impact at the level of the recipient country. 
That is another area in which I would see 
some progress being made. 


Senator Fergusson: After this excellent 
summary by Dr. Eaton of his idea as to what 
Canada might do, my question may not seem 
very appropriate because it concerns only one 
small island. As I said when I spoke before, 
my questions are really limited to Antigua, 
although they certainly apply to other islands. 
I want to ask you about a desalination plant 


_ that I saw started down there which going to 


provide 8.2 million gallons of water and also 
a lot of electricity. Even after listening to 


. what you have said about sugar and the cost 


; 


of sugar—and I think I understood what you 
were saying—I would point out that Antigua 
is not producing any sugar at all, and one 
reason that I was given was that it would not 
grow there. I am wondering whether these 
desalination plants are going to produce 
enough water so that if they so desired they 
could produce sugar. I am also wondering 
whether there have been other successful 
desalination plants built in other Caribbean 
islands. 


Dr. Eaton: Quite frankly, I am not aware of 
any other development outside of Antigua. 
Water was a problem in Antigua. My own 
view is that having gone out of sugar they 
should not get back into it. There are other 


activities for Antigua to engage in. They used 


to produce cotton commercially, and the fish- 
ing industry has a tremendous potential there. 
Antigua has, for instance, excellent lobsters. 
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I would see the issue not being so much one 
of water but of marketing, which we did not 
get into and which seemed to be a matter of 
some concern to you. Here I share the view 
that many of you have, that this is in many 
respects a problem which the Caribbean 
countries must solve themselves. My own 
view—and here I am going to be a little 
heretical—is that the problem of agricultural 
diversification in the Caribbean Common- 
wealth countries tends not to be a problem of 
economics so much as a problem of politics. 
Every political system, as you know, needs 
some type of reward for part adherents, oth- 
erwise it will not function. What has hap- 
pened in Jamaica, for instance, is that all of 
these marketing boards and, in fact, all public 
bodies, have developed closer to the American 
pattern, and with each change of government 
there is a complete change of personnel. Not 
only that, but in all the marketing agencies, 
such as those concerned with citrus fruits and 
bananas, and so on, the fact of the matter is 
that economies of scale are produced and util- 
ized by people who have a certain scale of 
operation, but then we operate on the premise 
of a one-man vote. The citrus growers have 
the one-man vote, and they make the deci- 
sions, and this means, therefore, that the 
large producers are effectively hamstrung. 
That is why I say it is largely a matter of 
politics rather than economics. 


We have gone through the same thing in so 
many other activities. After the war we spent 
thousands of pounds cutting up land to give, 
first of all, to the veterans who had all come 
from the cities and who knew nothing about 
crops. Subsequently we had to spend increas- 
ingly large sums of money and intimidate 
people, democratically of course, to force inte- 
gration of smaller units into larger units. 


We now hear the same suggestion in 
respect of sugar—that we should fragement 
the sugar estates into 60-acre farms. At the 
same time the exponents of this policy have 
not produced concomitant proposals for 
reconstructing the educational system so as to 
produce a type of scientific farmer. So one 
wonders what would happen if one accepted 
the premise. If sugar estates were to be dis- 
mantled, what would happen to economies of 
scale? 


On the problem of marketing, therefore, is 
one which the West Indian communities must 
resolve by themselves. It is a conflict between 
politics and the party system and realities of 
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the scale of operation and economics. This is 
what I see essentially as the problem in most 
of the areas. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
I could make a suggestion. Dr. Eaton has 
given us a lot of valuable information but he 
has not covered a lot he would have put in a 
brief if he had had time to prepare one. I 
wonder, if at some later date, he could pre- 
sent the committee with a small brief cover- 
ing the topics which we did not touch on 
today. 


The Vice-Chairman: I had another sugges- 
tion in mind, Senator Carter. In thanking Dr. 
Eaton I was going to suggest that the commit- 
tee might wish to have him back again some 
time in the not too distant future. 


Senator Carter: 
better. 


That would perhaps be 


The Vice-Chairman: I understand he will 
be in Ottawa during the next month or 
so and with your permission I will pass on 
the suggestion to Dr. Eaton and to our 
officials. 
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I am sure that we have had a very stimu- 
lating discussion around the points raised by 
Dr. Eaton. I think we have all been aware of 
the fact that in this committee we have so far 
concentrated rather on the Canadian view of 
Canadian-Caribbean relations. I know it has 
been part of the Chairman’s plan to start 
with Dr. Eaton and to concentrate in the 
future on hearing from Caribeaners. Al- 
though I understand Dr. Eaton is now a 
Canadian I am sure we need him and I am > 
sure that the Carribbean needs him. I do not 
know how he is going to divide his time and 
talents, but I am sure he will be able to do 
that to the satisfaction of both countries, even 
if we are not able to work out the sugar 
agreement to the satisfaction of both 
countries. 


Again, I thank you, Dr. Eaton, on behalf of 
the committee. It has been most stimulating 
and productive because we have all felt for 
some time that we needed your provocative 
approach to our discussions of Canadian-Car- 
ibbean relations. 


Dr. Eaton: 
Chairman. 
The committee adjourned. 


Thank you very much, Mr. — 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable John B. Aird, Chairman 
The Honourable Allister Grosart, Deputy Chairman 
and 


The Honourable Senators: 


Belisle Haig Pearson 

Cameron Hastings Phillips (Rigaud) 
Carter Laird Quart 

Choquette Lang Rattenbury 
Connolly (Ottawa West) Macnaughton Robichaud 

Croll McElman Sparrow 

Eudes McLean Sullivan 
Fergusson Nichol White 

Gouin O’Leary (Carleton) Yuzyk—(30) 


Ex Officio Members: Flynn and Martin 
(Quorum 7) 


: ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


_ Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969: 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be author- 
ized to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any 
matter relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any 
matter assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and 
in particular, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, on any 
matter concerning the Caribbean area; 

That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of 
such counsel and ‘technical, clerical and other personnel as may be re- 
quired for the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement as the Committee may determine, and to compensate 
witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living expenses, if re- 
quired, in such amount as the Committee may determine; and 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, October 30, 
1969: 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Gouin: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be substituted for 
that of the Honourable Senator Savoie on the list of Senators serving on 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, November 18, 


1969: 
With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Cenator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 
That the name of the Honourable Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Davey on the list of 
Senators serving on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
February 18th, 1970. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Bourget, P.C.: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs have power 
to sit during adjournments of the Senate. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 9, 1970. 
(13) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met, in camera, at 11.00 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Carter, Eudes, 


Fergusson, 


Gouin, Grosart, Laird, Quart, Robichaud and Yuzyk. (10) 


In attendance: Mr. Peter Dobell, Director of the Parliamentary Centre for 
Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade; and Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant 
to the Committee. 


The following documents were tabled and identified as follows: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


A letter from the Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, President, Canadian Trans- 
port Commission; and one from O. G. Stoner, Deputy Minister of 
Transport—Exhibit “F”. (Note—a digest of the information con- 
tained in these letters was forwarded to Committee members on 
June 10, 1969) 


A brief summary of the basic guidelines for the operation of 
Canadian Medical Association assistance to the developing countries 
of the West Indies—Exhibit “G”. 


Submission by the Royal Bank of Canada regarding the “Role of 
Canadian Banks in the Caribbean Area’—Ezxhibit “H”. 
(Note—this document was forwarded to Committee members on 
January 22, 1970) 

Paper from Department of Finance respecting “Canada’s Tariff 
Treatment for and Imports from Commonwealth Caribbean Coun- 
tries”—Exhibit “I’ 


(e) Tourism—Statistical data respecting Tourist Travel in the Caribbean 


(f) 


for 1968, submitted by the Caribbean Travel Association—Exhibit 
OM ess 

An “aide memoire” supplied by Mr. Theodore Sealy, Editor of the 
Daily Gleaner of Kingston, Jamaica, respecting sugar and related 
matters—Exhibit “kK”. 


On Motion of Senator Carter, 


Resolved: That, notwithstanding the terms of the present agreement 


with the Parliamentary Centre for Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade, 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs continue the present 
agreement to June 30, 1970 and enter into a revised agreement with that 
Centre for the provision of research assistance and other services; such 
revised agreement to become effective from July 1, 1970, until the end 
of the Third Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, or at least until 
June 30, 1971, if the session ends before that date.” ... 
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The Committee proceeded to the consideration of a draft of its “Report 
to the Senate” respecting the Caribbean Area. 


At 12.45 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 2.00 p.m. this afternoon. 


Afternoon Meeting 
(14) 
Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Committee resumed (in camera) 
at 2.00 p.m. this day. 
Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Carter, Eudes, Gouin, 
Grosart, Laird, Quart and Robichaud. (8) 


In attendance: (Same as at morning meeting) 
The Committee continued its consideration of the “Draft Report”. 


At 4.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 


TUESDAY, June 16, 1970. 
(15) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs met, in camera, at 11.15 a.m. this day. | 


Present: The Honourable Senators Aird (Chairman), Bélisle, Carter, | 
Eudes, Fergusson, Haig, Laird and Yuzyk. (8) | 

In attendance: Mr. Peter Dobell, Director of the Parliamentary Centre for | 
Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade; and Mr. Bernard Wood, Research Assistant 
to the Committee. 

The Committee resumed consideration of its “Draft Report” as revised | 
following the meeting of June 9, 1970. The Report was further amended and > 


on motion of Senator Carter, 

Resolved: That the said Report be adopted as the Committee’s | 

“Report to the Senate” and that the Chairman present the same to the 
Senate as this Committee’s Report on Canada-Caribbean Relations. 


On Motion of Senator Laird, 
Ordered: That the Committee print in booklet form 1500 bilingual 
copies of its Report to the Senate respecting Canada-Caribbean Relations. 


Agreed: That the Committee print, as Appendix “H” to these Proceedings, | 
an index of the Committee’s printed proceedings, of the past and 
present session, respecting the Caribbean Area. | 


At 12.40 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. | 
ATES: | 
E. W. Innes, } 

Clerk of the Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


TUESDAY, June 23, 1970. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs to which was referred 
matters concerning the Caribbean Area has, in obedience to the order of 
reference of October 29, 1969, completed its study and now reports its con- 
clusions and recommendations in the appended document. 


Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN B. AIRD, 


Chairman. 
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THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The Honourable John B. Aird, Chairman 
The Honourable Allister Grosart, Deputy Chairman 
and 


The Honourable Senators: 


Belisle Haig Pearson 
Cameron ‘Hastings Phillips (Rigaud) 
Carter Laird Quart 

Choquette Lang Rattenbury 
Connolly (Ottawa West) Macnaughton Robichaud 

Croll McEIman Sparrow 

Eudes McLean Sullivan 
Fergusson Nichol White 

Gouin O’Leary (Carleton) Yuzyk—(30) 


Ex Officio Members: Flynn and Martin 
(Quorum 7) 


Notes: 

* The Honourable Senators Thorvaldson, Savoie and Davey served on the Com- 
mittee during the First Session of the 28th Parliament—Senators Savoie and 
Davey were replaced by Senators Nichol and Connolly (Ottawa West), 
respectively, during the Second Session. 

** The Honourable Senator Thorvaldson—deceased August 2, 1969. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


First Session—28th Parliament (1969) 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 19th, 1968: 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed of thirty mem- 
bers, seven of whom shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred 
on motion all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers, and other matters 
relating to foreign and commonwealth relations generally, including: 

(i) Treaties and International Agreements. 
(ii) External Trade. 
(iii) Foreign Aid. 
(iv) Defence. 
(v) Immigration. 
(vi) Territorial and Offshore matters. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 19th, 1968: 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable Senators Aird, Bélisle, Cameron, Carter, Choquette, Croll, 
Davey, Eudes, Fergusson, *Flynn, Gouin, Grosart, Haig, Hastings, Laird, Lang, 
Macnaughton, *Martin, McElman, McLean, O’Leary (Carleton), Pearson, Phillips 
(Rigaud), Quart, Rattenbury, Robichaud, Savoie, Sparrow, Sullivan, Thorvaldson, 
White and Yuzyk—(30). 


*Ex officio members 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, February 
4th, 1969: 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator Martin, P.C., moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator McDonald: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be authorized to 
examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any matter relating to 
foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any matter assigned to the said 
Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and, in particular, without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, on any matter concerning the Caribbean area; and 
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That the said Committee be empowered to engage the services of such counsel 
and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be required for the foregoing 
purposes, at such rates of remuneration and reimbursement as the Committee may 
determine, and to compensate witnesses by reimbursement of travelling and living 
expenses, if required, in such amount as the Committee may determine. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved. in the affirmative. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada—Thursday, 
13th February, 1969: 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada-—Wednes- 
day, 18th June, 1969: 

With leave of the Senate, 
__ The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs have power to sit 
while the Senate is sitting today. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


* % * 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada—Thursday, 
19th June, 1969: 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs have power to sit 
while the Senate is sitting on Wednesday next, 25th June, 1969. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 
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Second Session—28th Parliament (1969-70) 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Smith: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs be authorized 
to examine and report to the Senate from time to time on any matter 
relating to foreign and Commonwealth affairs generally, on any matter 
assigned to the said Committee by the Rules of the Senate, and in particu- 
Jar, without ‘limiting ;the generality of the foregoing, on any matter con- 
cerning the Caribbean area; 


That the-said/Committee be empowered to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as maybe required for 
the foregoing purposes, at such rates of remuneration and reimbursement 
as the Committee may determine, and to compensate witnesses by reim- 
bursement of travelling and living expenses, if required, in such amount 
as the Committee may determine; and 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, October 30, 1969: 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Gouin: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be substituted for 
that of the Honourable Senator Savoie on the list of Senators serving on 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, November 18, 
1969: 
With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 


able Senator Smith: 
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That the name of the Honourable Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Davey on the list of 
Senators serving on the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


* * * 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
February 18th, 1970. 
With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Bourget, P.C.: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs have power 
to sit during adjournments of the Senate. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative. 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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FOREWORD 


Under its Terms of Reference of February 4th, 1969, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has undertaken an extensive study of Canadian relations with 
the Caribbean area. 


This Report of the Committee’s findings is based closely on the testimony 
received at the hearings held during the First and Second Sessions of the Twenty- 
eighth Parliament. The Report should be read in conjunction with the accumulated 
Proceedings of those hearings. The dates of meetings and witnesses heard are listed 
in Appendix “A” of this Report. An Index to these Proceedings will be included 
in issue No. 12 of the Committee’s printed Proceedings for this session. 


The Committee wishes to record here its thanks to its witnesses, and to the 
many other individuals and organizations whose assistance and co-operation have 
made a major contribution to this inquiry. 
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STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
FINAL REPORT ON CANADA-CARIBBEAN RELATIONS 


A Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 


In retrospect, it is evident that the 1966 Commonwealth Caribbean- 
Canada Heads of Government Conference embodied the hope of “part- 
nership in development”, three years before the Pearson Commission 
brought that phrase into general use. In many ways the countries par- 
ticipating in that Conference had a unique opportunity to realize the 
ideal of partnership, and yet the subsequent experience has been on 


_ the whole disappointing. 


On many fronts there has been tangible and encouraging progress, 
but it is unmistakably clear that the full and frank exchange of views 
essential to real partnership has not been achieved. This general diag- 
nosis leads directly to the Committee’s most fundamental overall recom- 
mendation. The expectations of 1966 can still be realized and the Can- 
ada-Caribbean partnership can function if all concerned now show a 
readiness to continue the kind of close consultation initiated at that time. 


Unquestionably, there are important difficulties and complications 
involved, but the Committee remains convinced that a policy of close 
and continuing consultation is not only. feasible, but is essential to a 
concentrated Canadian effort to assist the countries of the area in their 
development. . 


General 


1. The Senate Committee concludes that Canadian policy toward the A Policy of 
Commonwealth Caribbean has lacked consistency. Canada should decide Sepa -_ 
to manifest special concern for the area and such a policy would be | 
valid, valuable and in the best interest of all concerned. There is now 
an urgent need for a clear determination by the Canadian Government 
of its future strategy toward the area. 


The Committee recommends that Canadian policy, while placing 
increased value on relations with all countries of the area, continue to 
reflect this country’s special links with the Commonwealth countries of 
the region. 
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2. A consistent policy of special concern implies a partnership that 
can only be maintained through continuous consultation and co-opera- 
tive planning. Paternalism and unilateral decisions and actions must 
be avoided at all costs. 


3. The time has come to resume multilateral discussions at the politi- 
cal level between Canada and the Commonwealth Caribbean countries. 
This would allow the participants to follow up on the projects under- 
taken at the 1966 Conference, engage in frank exchanges on current 
issues, and set directions for the future. The Canadian Government 
should, therefore, discuss with the Commonwealth Caribbean Govern- 
ments the re-convening of a conference at either the Heads-of-Govern- 
ment or Ministerial level. 


4. Canadian policy must recognize and respect the distinct character 
and diverse aspirations of the countries and territories in the Common- 
wealth Caribbean. Canadian encouragement of regional co-operation 
must therefore be undertaken with great care, so as not to infringe upon 
the sovereignty of self-determination of the countries concerned. 


5. The possibility of constitutional links between Canada and the 
countries of the Caribbean area should be re-appraised by the Canadian 
Government. This prospect now seems remote, but the Canadian Gov- 
ernment should be prepared to discuss proposals for closer economic and 
political association between Canada and countries of the area. 


6. In view of the distinct trends within the area Canada can expect 
continuing, and even growing criticism and hostility from some sectors of 
opinion in the Caribbean. Persistent efforts will be required to keep this 
situation in perspective and forestall excessive reactions on the part of 
the Canadian public or other damaging effects on good mutual relations. 
It is important to demonstrate that Canada, while interested in stability 
in the Caribbean, is not committed to the status quo and recognizes the 
case for progressive change. 


Canadian Government Machinery 


1. The Senate Committee has concluded that a consistent policy of 
special concern will require more sustained attention and improved ad- 
ministrative arrangements by all departments and agencies primarily 
concerned with Caribbean relations. The development needs of the area 
must be a constant guiding consideration in the formulation and appli- 
cation of all relevant policies. 


2. There is urgent need for improved co-ordination of the policies and 
actions of various departments bearing on Canada-Caribbean relations. 
One department should be charged with clear responsibility for co- 
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ordination. The inter-departmental committee on Canada-Common- 
wealth Caribbean relations should be given a clear and precise mandate 
to maintain a continuing overview of current and long-term issues. It 
must meet regularly and more frequently. 


3. There are important advantages to be gained from a re-allocation The Hemi- 
of responsibilities within individual departments so that relations with vee een 
the Commonwealth Caribbean countries would be handled on a regional, 
hemispheric basis rather than under the general Commonwealth juris- 

diction. The Committee has been encouraged by the recent re-organiza- 

tion of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce to effect this 

change. 

4. Effective Canadian representation in the Caribbean area must be Criteria for 
given higher priority than it has so far received. Decisions regarding F¢Presen™- 
representational services should take account of the important impact Services 
of tourism and investment activity on the volume of official business. As 

soon as budgetary considerations permit, the Canadian Government 

should establish a mission in Barbados and re-open a mission in the 
Dominican Republic. Steps should also be taken to improve the arrange- 

ments for Canadian representation in the “Little Seven”. 


5. The quality of Canadian representation in the Caribbean area will Staff and 
have a crucial impact on future Canada-Caribbean relations. All depart- ireas 
ments should therefore up-grade the degree of importance of Caribbean 

_ postings, including technical assistance and other short-term appoint- 

ments, to reflect the challenging and sensitive nature of the tasks. 


Trade Relations 


1. The Senate Committee has concluded that, despite inevitable The Level 
changes in the traditional pattern of Canada-Caribbean trade, there is pa boa: 
scope for beneficial expansion in the two-way flow. A planned pro- 
gramme of multilateral co-operation and action will be required to 

reverse the present trend which involves a decline in mutual trade rela- 

tive to both Canadian and Caribbean total trade. 

2. Any strategy of Canadian assistance for the long-term develop- Common- 
ment of the Caribbean should emphasize Caribbean export potential. panel 
The Canadian Government can render much more assistance in over- Exports to 
coming both official and non-official obstacles to increased Canadian a 


imports from the region. 

3. The Canadian Government should suggest the establishment of Marketing 
a joint Canada-Caribbean marketing agency to be funded initially as AssiriGe 
required by Canada. Such an agency could conduct market surveys, 
establish distribution contracts, advertize and generally promote com- 
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plementary two-way trade. This could be a relatively low cost assistance 
project yielding substantial and lasting results for the Caribbean 
countries. By selecting promising export products, (examples at this 
time would include bananas, rum, and certain citrus products), the 
agency could have a highly beneficial impact. 


4. Serious misunderstandings have recently arisen, due in part to 
the manner in which the 1966 tariff-rebate assistance scheme for sugar 
was withdrawn. Full understanding of this step by the sugar-producing 
countries involved does not appear to have been established. In future, 
full consultation, on a political level, should precede any major change 
in Canadian policies involving Caribbean countries. 


The agricultural assistance fund, which replaces the rebate scheme, 
can be of great benefit if it is managed on a basis of close co-operation. 
It is important that there be no net loss of benefit to sugar-producing 
countries. 


Canada should take full account of the dilemma of the sugar- 
producing countries and recognize the difficulties involved in diversifi- 
cation efforts. Buying Caribbean sugar at prices below the cost of 
production obviously does not engender good will. 


5. The excellent and highly competitive rums of the Commonwealth 
Caribbean should receive as much assistance as possible in the 
Canadian market. The 1966 agreement to implement labelling regula- 
tions went into effect on July 1st, 1969, but does not appear to have 
led to any dramatic increase in imports. The Committee recommends 
that the Canadian Government re-assess the effectiveness of this measure 
and that the mutual advantages to Canada and the Caribbean countries 
concerned be discussed at the ministerial level with the respective 
Canadian provinces. 


6. Increased Canadian investment, under the appropriate conditions, 
would provide not only capital but much needed managerial and market- 
ing expertise for secondary export industries in the Caribbean. Such 
export enterprises should be, where possible, labour-intensive and — 
preferably jointly undertaken with local investors. The provision of | 
incentives to such industries should be a main priority of the new | 
Regional Development Bank and the Canadian assistance programme. | 


7. Im general Canadian exporters have not kept pace with their | 
competitors in responding to the growing and changing import needs 
of the Caribbean countries. Most traditional exports (except wheat and 
flour) have remained fairly constant but much more concerted effort 
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will be required to maintain a balanced Canadian share of the overall 
Caribbean market. 


8. The export-insurance and export-financing operations of the Export 
Export Development Corporation should have a more important and \"o70.0" 
increasing impact on the present and future flow of competitive 
Canadian exports to the Caribbean. The 1969 changes should permit 


expanded and more dynamic activity by the E.D.C. 


9. The possibility of a Commonwealth Caribbean-Canada Free A Free Trade 
Trade Area, which was discussed at the 1966 Conference, has now pis 
been studied in a report commissioned by the Canadian Government. 

The report, while inconclusive in some aspects, indicates a limited 
potential for such a scheme. If Commonwealth Caribbean govern- 

ments express interest in further exploration of this subject, the report 

will form a useful basis for discussion. 


Development Assistance 


1. The Senate Committee notes that the Commonwealth Caribbean Caribbean 
is currently the area of highest per capita allocation of Canadian oe 
development assistance funds—an important recognition of the region’s 
“special status” in Canadian external policy. 


The Canadian Government should continue the present intensive 
concentration of C.I.D.A. funds in the Commonwealth Caribbean. 
There is also great scope for new forms of assistance appropriate to 
the present needs of the region. 


2. All Canadian assistance policies should be based on a recognition Self-help 
° ° and Co- 
of the predominance of self-generated resources in development efforts. 5, dination 
Canada’s supporting role can be made much more effective by 
co-ordination and harmonization of Government policies in several 


departments which can vitally affect development prospects. 


3. The present C.I.D.A. policy of special concentration in the smaller programme 
islands of the Eastern Caribbean is well-founded. The five-year phere 
planning principle in this programme is also a step in the right 
direction, but the Committee is concerned about too great a reliance 
on the development of tourism. The programme should remain flexible, 
and C.I.D.A. should respond favourably to requests for increased 


assistance to the agricultural sector. 
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Encourage- 4. The Committee recommends continuing support of projects and 
eho programmes leading to regional co-operation and integration. The 
Co-operation present assistance to the University of the West Indies and the Regional 
Development Bank is highly effective for this purpose. All co-operative 
projects must proceed, however, at the pace agreed upon by the 
governments of the area and no regional institution should become too 


dependent on outside support. 


General 5. The Senate Committee recommends the following changes in 
pounce Canadian assistance policies to increase the effectiveness of the aid 


and improve the climate of Canada-Caribbean relations: 


(a) “Programme” assistance—Direct financial support of the 
development programmes of the Caribbean countries in order to 
eliminate a number of inefficiencies and frustrations, and as an 
important and effective demonstration of confidence and partner- 
ship by Canada. 


(b) “Tying” of aid—A continued policy of “untying” aid which 
is in the best long-term interests of all concerned and would be 
greatly welcomed by the Caribbean governments. 


C.1L.D.A. should also explore the possibility for permitting 
“tied” aid funds to be utilized for procurement in other develop- 
ing countries. Within the Caribbean region this could have an 
important impact on industrial development and _ economic 
integration. 


(c) Local Costs—Further liberalization of the Canadian policy on 
the payment of “local costs” to take account of “indirect foreign 
exchange costs” (e.g., the cost of imported components), and to 
exclude shipping costs from the “local” component. 


Future 6. Future Canadian assistance should concentrate more on direct 

real development of appropriate export sectors of the Caribbean economies. 
The marketing agency proposed in section 3 of “Trade Relations” above, 
could be a highly effective vehicle for such assistance. At the same time, 
Canada’s technical assistance in the area should increasingly stress 
business and public administration, with flexible schemes for relevant 
extension work and on-the-job training. 


A “Canadian 7, A “Canadian Overseas Development Corporation” might be able 
ales tae to play an important part in stimulating local activity in the private 
Corporation” sector in the Caribbean, complementing Canada’s present bilateral 
assistance and the work of the Regional Development Bank. The 
possible establishment of such a corporation merits further study by 


the Canadian Government. 
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8. The Report’s sections on “Tourism”, “Immigration”, “Private Other 
Investment”, and “The Work of Voluntary Agencies” contain specific pone 
recommendations for assistance measures in those fields. 


Private Investment 


1. The Senate Committee is convinced that Canadian private invest- Place in 
ment has contributed substantially to Caribbean development. It has ates 
been encouraged by the governments of the area and welcomed by ®¢lations 
the vast majority of their people. As in Canada, however, there have 

been basic changes in the conditions under which outside investment is 
expected to operate. There is an urgent need for increased awareness 

of these changing conditions if Canadian investment is to continue to 

play a useful role in Caribbean development and to have a beneficial 


effect on Canada-Caribbean relations. 


2. The Canadian Government should give vigorous encouragement to Canadian 
ates eye oye Government 
Canadian investors who are sensitive to the needs and conditions of the € destin 


area. 


The new investment-insurance operation of the Export Develop- 
ment Corporation should help to increase productive investment and 
can serve to encourage appropriate corporate policies. The Corpora- 
tion’s advocacy of joint ventures with local investors is an example of 
the kind of progressive action required. 


Within C.1.D.A., the Committee recommends that the Business 
and Industry Division assume an expanding role as a “clearing house” 
for information on investment opportunities in developing countries. 
C.I.D.A.’s work in infrastructural and pre-investment assistance 
provides vital “seed money” for activity in the private sector. Canada 
should continue to provide this kind of help, which is likely to be 
increasingly requested by Caribbean governments. 


3. Because of the intrinsic involvement of Canada’s national interests Information 
and reputation, the Committee believes that Canadian Government s nadiace, 
policy should take full account of the location and extent of Canadian 
private investment in the Caribbean. The Committee has been surprised 
to learn as a result of exhaustive research that some information on 
Canadian private investment is collected and collated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, but that the existence of even this material is not 
apparently known within the policy-making departments. This data is 
essential to an overview of Canadian involvement, and to the accurate 
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planning of official development assistance and representational services. 
Personnel within these departments should be made aware of this 
information and should have access to it when required. 


4. It is vital that Canadian investors recognize and accept the 
growing local interest in ownership of Caribbean resources and industry. 
With regard to existing investment, some Canadian firms have initiated 
the policy of local sales of shares with very encouraging results. 
Share-purchase plans for employees will be a very useful vehicle in 
this endeavour. 


In future investments, demand for larger local participation can 
be expected and there will be increasing emphasis on joint ventures 
and management contracts. If Canadian investors can adapt satisfac- 
torily to these new conditions, they will continue to operate profitably 
and make an even more useful contribution to the Caribbean economies. 


5. The countries of the area are firmly committed to phasing out 
their current level of dependence on raw materials production and 
gaining a greater share of the economic benefits from the end-products 
of Caribbean resources. The primary Canadian involvement in a 
resource industry is in bauxite and alumina. While the Canadian 
company’s record is considered relatively good, growing local pressure 


can be expected for increased processing of the materials within the — 


area. 


6. The other main sector of Canadian corporate activity, financial 
institutions, is an intrinsically sensitive one. It will be increasingly 
important for these firms to continue policies of encouraging local 
equity participation and developing local personnel resources. They 
will also be required to meet growing demands that their operations 
be closely geared to the development needs of the Caribbean com- 
munities. 


7. All Canadian investors in the Caribbean must become increas- — 


ingly conscious of the need to stimulate ancillary economic activity 
by maximizing local purchases of goods and services. There is a 
pressing need for more local benefits from the tourist industry and 
manufacturing enterprises. 


8. All companies operating in the Caribbean should recognize the 
need to recruit locally for staff positions at all levels. Canadian com- 
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panies should not only adhere to the requirements of local govern- 
ments, but can greatly increase the effectiveness of their operations by 
energetically recruiting local personnel, particularly for managerial and 
supervisory positions. The practice of recruiting Commonwealth Carib- 
bean students and other expatriates in Canada is an excellent one 
which should be expanded. 


The Work of Voluntary Agencies 


1. The Senate Committee considers that the “matching grants” pro- Canadian 
vided to voluntary agencies, through C.I.D.A.’s Special Programs Divi- Government 
sion, have been a very effective use of official development assistance 

funds in the Caribbean. The programme should be expanded further 

and, in certain circumstances, C.I.D.A. could legitimately contribute an 

even larger proportion of project costs. 


Immigration 


1. The Senate Committee has noted the large increases in Caribbean Immigration 
° ° : . and Canada- 
Immigration and has been encouraged by the fact that recent changes in Caribbean 


Canadian immigration policy have removed former sources of friction. Relations 


2. The seasonal movement of farm workers to Canada since 1967 has aries 
been very useful in providing short-term employment to several thousand pjan 
workers from Commonwealth Caribbean countries. The arrangement 

appears to have been satisfactory to all concerned, and further growth 

in this and similar plans should be encouraged. 

3. The question of the “brain drain” from the Caribbean, which ‘is Immigration 
recognized as one of the area’s main problems, has been one of the mht 
major concerns of the Committee. While it has concluded that the main Prain” 
responsibility for alleviating this problem must remain with the home 

countries of skilled immigrants, the Committee strongly recommends 


that the Canadian Government co-operate in all such efforts. 


4. The initiatives being taken by C.I.D.A. to reduce the immigration peer ad 
of Caribbean students brought to Canadian institutions are very useful. 
By providing scholarships for study at the University of the West Indies, 
particularly at the undergraduate level, equally effective help is pro- 
vided at lower cost, without inducing emigration. The Committee was 
encouraged by the improvement in the proportion of Caribbean students 
returning to work in their home countries. The recruiting programmes of 
companies active in the area help to bring back students and other 
expatriates, and the Committee recommends that the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration offer all possible assistance with this 
recruiting. 
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Tourism 


1. While recognizing the crucial importance of the tourist industry to 
many Caribbean countries, the Senate Committee has become concerned 
about the overall impact of tourism on those countries and on Canada- 
Caribbean relations in general. 


Evidence given before the Committee indicated that tourism has 
had a number of undesirable social side-effects without necessarily bring- 
ing all the expected economic benefits. The Committee recognizes that 
the responsibility for solving these problems rests primarily with the 
local governments, but has several specific proposals to make. 


2. If the tourist industry is to have any broad and lasting impact, 
many more of its material requirements, from consumables to construc- 
tion materials, must be procured locally, rather than imported (as is now 
the general rule). While this will involve mainly local groyernment 
action in encouraging local production and purchasing and in educating 
tourists about local products, Canada could assist significantly by 
directing more of its assistance to production related to tourism, and 
by adopting co-operative policies in other fields. 


3. The possibility of enlarged duty-free exemptions for Canadian 
tourists returning from the Caribbean was discussed at the 1966 Con- 
ference. While acknowledging the merit of the Canadian Government’s 
reservations about discriminatory measures of this kind, the Senate 


Committee considers that it would be desirable to extend especially — 


favourable treatment to developing countries in general. The Com- 
mittee recommends that special consideration be given to this proposal, 
which could be of great immediate benefit to developing areas such as 
the Caribbean. 


Transport and Communications 


1. The Senate Committee has been encouraged by the progress made 
on a number of issues relating to transport and communications since 
the 1966 Conference and considers that this sector will continue to be 
an important focus for Canadian development assistance to the Carib- 
bean. 


2. The question of direct Canada-Caribbean shipping, a concern of 


the 1966 Conference, has been examined in some depth by the Com- | 


mittee. Because of its crucial relationship to trade possibilities, the 
Committee believes that the whole question of direct transportation 
could be discussed very usefully in new multilateral talks with the Carib- 
bean governments. 
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While such discussions could deal with the shipping study prepared 
by the Canadian Government, they should also emphasize the potential 
for air-freight services. The prospects for all forms of air transportation 
between Canada and the Caribbean will improve rapidly as innovation 
proceeds in the field. 
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I INTRODUCTION 


The Committee’s decision to embark on a close and full study of Canadian 
relations with the Caribbean area was based on the belief that the region has a 
special importance and significance to Canada. As the Caribbean was not one of 
the areas to be given particular attention in the Government’s foreign policy 


_ review, the Committee felt that there was need for a separate study of trends 


in the relationship. Subsequent events have demonstrated that the study was a 
timely one, with changes of great significance for Canada underway in the region. 


The Committee’s approach to the inquiry was conceived within the frame- 
work of Canada’s traditional concern for the area’s problems and development 
prospects. The first phase of the programme was therefore devoted to a number 
of hearings with expert witnesses on the Caribbean area, who focussed on 
different aspects of the current situation and future trends in several countries 
and territories. In the second phase, the Committee concentrated on the policies 
and operations of the various Departments of the Canadian Government which 
are involved in Caribbean relations. After this examination of official Canadian 
policy, the focus moved to private activities, with hearings on the operations of 
private Canadian firms, and the work of voluntary assistance agencies. In its 
concluding phase the Committee heard several witnesses who proferred projections 


of the future relationship with both the Commonwealth and non-Commonwealth 


areas, and speculated on the future economic framework of Canada-Caribbean 
relations. 


The Committee’s inquiry has necessarily been undertaken from a Canadian 
point of view. While particular efforts have been made to study Caribbean per- 
spectives on the issues involved, for several reasons, the Committee has not solic- 


ited the views of Caribbean political leaders or government officials. Similarly, 


the Committee has not in general felt it appropriate to recommend courses of 
action to other governments, but their attitudes and policies will obviously have a 


fundamental bearing on the implementation of any of the Committee’s recom- 
_ mendations to Canadian governmental bodies, exporters, investors, etc. 


The scope of the inquiry has been very broad. In addition to official relations, 


the Committee has considered the many important institutional, commercial, and 


personal connections involved in the overall Canada-Caribbean relationship. The 
geographic scope has also been inclusive, covering the whole Caribbean region. 


In practice, the main focus has remained on the Commonwealth Caribbean coun- 


tries and territories, where Canadian ties have traditionally been strongest. Con- 
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siderable attention has also been given, however, to Canadian relations with the 
non-Commonwealth islands and countries bordering on the Caribbean Sea. The 
Committee has concluded that Canada’s special concentration in the Common- 
wealth countries should continue to prevail. Expanding Canadian involvement is 
likely and desirable, however, in many of the non-Commonwealth countries, and 
there will be broadening areas of close co-operation among all the countries of 
the region. 


The Committee’s approach has also been long-range; attempting to project 
present trends and assess the likely future directions of the relationship. The Com- 
mittee has, therefore, been concerned with the anti-Canadian aspects of the recent 
disturbances in the region, while viewing them in the perspective of the long-term 
relationship. This is not to under-estimate the urgent importance of these demon- 
strations. The Committee believes they are a clear warning that many of the 
comfortable assumptions of the past are dangerously inappropriate in the current 
Caribbean context. These disturbances have alerted Canadians generally to rapidly 
changing conditions with important implications for Canada. To this Committee, 
they have pointed up the urgent need for an official re-assessment of Canada- 
Caribbean relations. The hearings upon which this report is based have taken place 
in an atmosphere of re-thinking and re-appraisal, with expert witnesses giving 
freely of their insights into many complex dilemmas. As a forum for discussion, 
the Committee has provided an outlet for widely-differing viewpoints. A strong 
common theme, however, has been the continuing importance of the Canada- 
Caribbean link. 
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II THE CARIBBEAN AREA IN CANADIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The current phase in Canadian relations with the Caribbean area dates from 
July, 1966, when the Commonwealth Caribbean-Canada Heads of Government 
Conference was held in Ottawa. This unique and imaginative multilateral Con- 
ference was convened for a general review of relations at a time when most of the 
former British West Indian territories were adjusting to new, post-Federation 
constitutional patterns. 


The painstaking preparation for the Conference enabled the participants to 
cover a very extensive agenda in an atmosphere of close and cordial consultation. 
At the conclusion of the meetings a number of dramatic new co-operative measures 
were announced. Agreement was reached on a Protocol to the 1925 Canada-West 
Indies Trade Agreement; the Canadian Government announced a long-term com- 
mitment to vastly-expanded development assistance; and there were specific agree- 
ments on other economic questions, migration, transport and communications, 
international questions of common interest, and cultural relations. The Canadian 
Government also made an important proposal regarding sugar imports from the 
area. 


The Conference generated a great deal of mutual good-will and general 
optimism regarding the future course of Canada-Caribbean relations. The Final 
Communiqué conveyed this mood in the following words: 


During the past three days substantial progress has been made on the 
process of closer consultation and co-operation among the Commonwealth 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. This development holds great 
promise for the future and will bring early practical benefits to all the 
participants. The Heads of Government participating in the present Con- 
ference are determined to continue and strengthen the fruitful collaboration 
among them which has been begun in Ottawa this week. 


In keeping with this statement, it was agreed that the governments represented 
should re-convene (at a date to be fixed) for a general discussion of relationships 
and to review progress. A number of other mechanisms were set up “to ensure that 
effective follow-up action is taken on the matters discussed at this Conference”, 


The first concern of this Committee has been to ascertain whether or not 
Canada-Caribbean relations have subsequently developed along the close consulta- 
tive lines envisaged in 1966. Regrettably, the conclusion is that they have not. 
The dramatic success of that Conference may have created unwarranted expecta- 
tions of future results. The fundamental difficulties involved in producing agree- 
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ment among the different Caribbean countries may have been under-estimated. 
The capacity for a continuing dialogue may have been taken for granted. 


Whatever the reasons, it is now clear that the consultative momentum of 1966 
has not been maintained. In the open dispute surrounding Canada’s recent decision 
to terminate the sugar-tariff rebate granted in 1966, it has been evident that 
Canada-Caribbean communications, rather than being close and continuous, are 
sometimes quite deficient. 


The consultative machinery agreed upon to follow up on the 1966 talks has 
not operated as consistently or effectively as was hoped. A new Conference has not 
been called and the Trade and Economic Committee has met only once, in 
February, 1967. The Canadian Government’s interdepartmental committee on 
Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean relations appears to have functioned only inter- 
mittently. 


In making these comments, the Committee does recognize that progress has 
been made on almost all of the specific projects agreed upon at the Conference. 
A number of the tangible commitments made by Canada in 1966 have been fol- 
lowed up completely—in the area of development assistance, for example, Canada 
has far exceeded the five-year target announced at the Conference, and the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean receives many times as much Canadian aid, on a per capita 
basis, as any other area in the world. In many other cases, however, this progress 
has been slow and fairly minor. Several of the proposed joint projects, furthermore, 
have proceeded separately or only on the Canadian side. 


The Committee believes that Canadian policy toward the area has lacked 
coherence and consistency, and urgently requires clarification. The Committee is 
also convinced that, in a framework of close co-operation and consultation, Canada 
should adhere to a consistent policy of manifesting special concern for the area. 
Most of the factors supporting such a policy are well known: geographic, linguistic 
and cultural proximity; historic and current trade connections; extensive two-way 
movements of individuals; long-standing investment and other non-official involve- 
ment. In the Committee’s view, most of these factors still have a compelling 
validity, and the Canadian Government should make a clear determination to 
adopt a policy of special concern for the region and its development. 


In urging a policy of regional concentration and multi-lateral consultation, 
the Committee is not overlooking the difficulty involved because of the multiplicity 
of political jurisdictions in the Commonwealth Caribbean area. Canada, like all 
other outside powers, must respect the individuality of these countries and accept 
the complications and duplication involved in dealing with them. 


One of the stated objectives of Canadian policy in the region is to encourage 
movements towards integration in the Commonwealth Caribbean. While economic 
co-operation (and a measure of political union) are possibly the only keys to’ the 
long-term viability of the area, historical experience clearly demonstrates that they 
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must grow up naturally and from within the region itself. Pressure exerted by 
Canada or any other outside power could easily prove counter-productive. Cana- 
dian encouragement should, then, take the form of support for regional institutions 
and projects established by the area governments themselves. 


In this connection, however, it is noteworthy that the 1966 Conference served 
as a significant stimulus to intra-regional co-operation. In preparing “regional” 
positions for discussion with Canada, the Commonwealth Caribbean countries 
made a good deal of progress among themselves on a number of issues. Since 
that time, there has been substantial advance in several areas of co-operation 
(e.g. CARIFTA and the Regional Development Bank) and the machinery for 
intra-regional consultation has been much improved. A new Commonwealth Car- 
ibbean-Canada Conference might, as in the past, have a useful impact on co- 
operative projects within the region. 


From the Canadian point of view there are many other arguments for 
re-convening a high-level multilateral Conference for a general review of relations. 
The progress made on the 1966 proposals could be discussed, and a number of 
projects could be either carried further or discontinued. A large number of topical 
issues present themselves, including the whole planning of many aspects of future 
Canadian development assistance. Finally, the opportunity for open, round-table 
communication would be invaluable in dealing with current tensions and in setting 
future terms of reference for the relationship. 


In the Committee’s opinion, the Canadian Government should, as a matter 
of urgent concern, discuss with the Caribbean governments the re-convening of 
the Heads of Government Conference, or perhaps one or more preliminary 
meetings at the Ministerial level. 


Another consideration is also of the utmost importance. It is now clear that 
there is an essential imbalance in the Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean relation- 
ship. Differences in size and economic power magnify the Canadian impact in 
these small countries. Racial differences tend to widen the gap. The existing 
Canadian presence, in terms of investment, trade, tourism and even development 
assistance, raises Canada to the relative stature of a major power in the area. 
Regardless of Canadian intentions or policies, this position will automatically 
give rise to a certain amount of unpopularity and even hostility. Accusations of 
“neo-colonialism” will continue to be made against Canada. Canadians can no 
longer expect to find in the area the uncritical and almost unlimited good will 


of former years. 

A Canadian policy of special concern for the area will probably carry the cost 
of growing criticism and hostility of this kind. Canadians have not been exposed to 
it in the past, and particular efforts will be needed to keep it in perspective and 
avert damaging reactions. 


Unreasonable apprehensions on the part of West Indians can also be much 


reduced. Without resorting to invidious comparisons, it can be demonstrated that 
the Canadian record in the area is a relatively good one. Moreover, a large number 
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of specific measures recommended in this report could contribute to the improve~ 
ment of relations on all levels. 


In recommending the adoption of a policy of special concern, the Committee 
considered the possibility of direct political ties between Canada and countries 
of the Commonwealth Caribbean. This possibility, which has been discussed 
intermittently for many decades, appears to have been more remote in recent 
years, particularly as several Commonwealth Caribbean countries have achieved 
full independence. 


_ In view of the failure of the West Indies Federation, the restoration of a 
measure of political union within the area itself appears to be a distant prospect. 
However, it remains a long-term objective for many of the countries, and must be 
considered in any assessment of future possibilities. In the interim, the constitu- 
tional position of the “Little Seven” remains basically unsettled, and current 
discussion of Canadian political involvement usually relates to these islands. The 
dependent territories and those in “associated status” with Britain are, to differing 
extents, gravitating away from their close constitutional ties with that country 
giving rise to some speculation about new forms of political connection with 
Canada. 


In this matter the Committee is in basic concurrence with the appraisal of 
the Canadian Government, as expressed to the Committee, that constitutional 
links are improbable in the foreseeable future. The Caribbean territories concerned 
are unlikely to be attracted to an inherently lopsided relationship which might be 
widely felt to have neo-colonial characteristics. There are also certain obvious 
difficulties on the Canadian side. 


The Committee recommends that the Canadian Government adopt a flexible 
approach to this issue and be prepared to discuss proposals for closer political and 
economic association between Canada and countries of the Caribbean. 


Conclusions and Recommendations (ID) 


APolicyof 1. The Senate Committee concludes that Canadian policy toward 

Special ___ the Commonwealth Caribbean has lacked consistency. Canada should 

i decide to manifest special concern for the area and such a policy would 
be valid, valuable and in the best interests of all concerned. There is 
now an urgent need for a clear determination by the Canadian 
Government of its future strategy toward the area. 


The Committee recommends that Canadian policy, while placing 
increased value on relations with all countries of the area, continue to 
reflect this country’s special links with the Commonwealth countries 
of the region. 


TheNeed 2. A consistent policy of special concern implies a partnership that 

for Dialogue can only be maintained through continuous consultation and 
co-operative planning. Paternalism and unilateral decisions and actions 
must be avoided at all costs. 
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3. The time has come to resume multilateral discussions at the Round-table 
political level between Canada and the Commonwealth Caribbean Discussions 
countries. This would allow the participants to follow up on the 

projects undertaken at the 1966 Conference, engage in frank exchanges 

on current issues, and set directions for the future. The Canadian 
Government should, therefore, discuss with the Commonwealth Carib- 

bean Governments the re-convening of a conference at either the 
Heads-of-Government or Ministerial level. 


4. Canadian policy must recognize and respect the distinct character Diversity of 
and diverse aspirations of the countries and territories in the Common- 4"€? 
wealth Caribbean. Canadian encouragement of regional co-operation 

must therefore be undertaken with great care, so as not to infringe 

upon the sovereignty or self-determination of the countries concerned. 


5. The possibility of constitutional links between Canada and the Constitu- 
countries of the Caribbean area should be re-appraised by the Canadian "2! Links 
Government. This prospect now seems remote, but the Canadian 
Government should be prepared to discuss proposals for closer economic 

and political association between Canada and countries of the area. 


6. In view of distinct trends within the area Canada can expect Unrest and 
continuing, and even growing criticism and hostility from some sectors Hostility 
of opinion in the Caribbean. Persistent efforts will be required to keep 

this situation in perspective and forestall excessive reaction on the part 

of the Canadian public or other damaging effects on good mutual 
relations. It is important to demonstrate that Canada, while interested 

in stability in the Caribbean, is not committed to the status quo and 
recognizes the case for progressive change. 
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III CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MACHINERY 


The Committee has concluded that an important source of difficulty in 
maintaining close consultation with the Caribbean governments if the fact that 
Caribbean relations appear to be given a relatively low priority within some of the 
Canadian Government departments concerned, and that there seems to be a lack 
of co-ordination among them. 


The Committee considers that there is a need in all departments concerned, 
for increased awareness of the developmental implications of government policies 
in many different fields. Too often, the benefit of development assistance is offset 
by decisions in other areas of policy which may not at first sight have obvious 
relevance to Caribbean development or to Canada-Caribbean relations. (An 
example, which is considered in a later section of this report, is some aspects of 
Canadian immigration policy.) A concerted Canadian assistance effort will there- 


‘fore also require improved communication and co-ordination among the various 


departments involved. The Committee recommends that one department be given 
clear responsibility for co-ordination of official policies relating to the Caribbean 
area. 


The Inter-Departmental Committee on Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean 
Relations should be made a more effective mechanism for communication and 
co-ordination. If it is to be useful in future it must meet more regularly and 
frequently. In this way it could detect inconsistencies in policy at the early plan- 
ning stage and recommend needed adjustments. It would also be a very useful 
forum for the discussion of current and long-term issues in the relationship, allow- 
ing the officials concerned to keep abreast of developments and better anticipate 
the future needs of Canadian policy. 


Within individual departments, the Committee believes that relations with the 
Commonwealth Caribbean would be most effectively dealt with in a regional 
hemispheric framework rather than under the broad Commonwealth jurisdiction 
where they are now handled. This re-organization would augment the effectiveness 
of Canada’s new hemispheric policy and would encourage a general approach 
more relevant to the future direction of relations. While the Commonwealth itself 
represents an important link in Canadian relations with the Caribbean members, 
the Committee believes that it should be distinguished from the purely bilateral 
telationships which will become increasingly important. The Commonwealth 
grouping is becoming a less cohesive factor in the organization of political relations 
in this region, and its economic rationale will necessarily diminish as Britain pur- 
sues its economic re-orientation toward Europe. At the same time, the Common- 
wealth Caribbean countries are forging important new ties with their Latin Ameri- 
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can neighbours and are evaluating the possible merits of economic associations 
within the hemisphere. This proposed administrative re-organization would, in the 
Committee’s view, encourage a more coherent and increasingly realistic treatment 
of Canadian policy toward the entire region. 


The Committee has learned that a change of this kind was made in a re- 
organization of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce in May of this 
year, and hopes that this pattern will be followed by the other departments con- 
cerned. 


Consultation with the Commonwealth Caribbean governments on hemispheric 
affairs was apparently very productive at the 1966 Conference, and the Com- 
mittee believes that it should continue to be an important aspect of relations. 
Here, as in other international arenas and organizations, (e.g. the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies), Canada and the Caribbean countries will on occasion 
hold similar viewpoints, and in such cases they can co-operate very effectively, 
This is especially useful, in the Committee’s view, as a bridge of understanding 
between a developed country and a developing region. 


The Committee has given some consideration to the scope of cepraceniaicaatl 
services maintained in the area by the Canadian Government. Noting the increasing 
volume. -of official business resulting from extensive tourism, investment, trade, 
development. assistance. and immigration, the Committee has concluded that the 
Caribbean area should have a higher priority in any future expansion of representa- 
tional services than it has so far enjoyed. Effective local missions will have an 
importasit role in implementing a Canadian policy of special concern and in dealing 
with possible sources-of friction.. The Committee considers that it would be highly 
desirable, on. this basis, to establish.a permanynt Canadian, mission in. Barbados, 


which. maintains a High.Commission, ‘n Ottawa. Special consideration should also | 


be given. to the improvement of arrangements: for Canadian representation. in. the 
“Little Seven”. 


While’ the Pbairasecsis stady! did not emphasize Chnadian eoliitiore with the 
countries of the non-Commonwealth Caribbean, considerable attention was given 
to relations with the Dominican Republic and to the Government’s decision to. close 
the mission in that country. The Committee has concluded that this step was, on 
balance, an unfortunate one which illustrates the need for a more BUNS overall 
strategy toward the region. 


The circumstances. at the time of. the announcement were regrettable—the 
Dominican Government had just appointed a new ambassador to Canada and the 
decision was made. known to the Dominican public abruptly and with inadequate 
explanation. The decision to close this mission was inevitably viewed by_ many 


Dominicans asa reflection of Canadian priorities unfavourable to their, country. | 


A further factor involves broad questions about Canada’s overall strategy of 
development: assistance inthe: region. Canadian: investment in the Dominican 
Republic has traditionally been substantial, and the mission-closing came only 
days: after the conclusion. (following protracted negotiations) of an agreement 
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between a Canadian company and the Dominican Government on an immense 
investment project in the nickel industry. This project will be of such dimensions 
as to involve a major increase in official business, which will be much more difficult 
to conduct without a resident mission. The Committee believes that if the 
Canadian Government is going to encourage private investment as a means of 
assisting development, investment activity must be treated as one of the major 
criteria in providing representational facilities. The Committee recommends that the 
Government re-open a mission in the Dominican Republic as soon as budgetary 
considerations permit. 


For many of the same reasons that expanded representation is required in the 
Caribbean area, the Committee considers that great efforts should be made to 
ensure that the highest calibre of representation is maintained. Caribbean postings 
should be recognized by all departments concerned as sensitive and demanding, 
and their degree of importance should be raised. The Committee considers that 
the challenges will probably increase in the future. Great care should therefore be 
taken to ensure that all personnel associated directly or indirectly (e.g. through 
technical assistance projects) with the Canadian Government possess the profes- 
sional and personal capabilities required. 


Conclusions and Recommendations (III) 


1. The Senate Committee has concluded that a consistent policy A Higher 
of special concern will require more sustained attention and improved P™°™Y 
administrative arrangements by all departments and agencies primarily 
concerned with Caribbean relations. The development needs of the 

area must be a constant guiding consideration in the formulation and 
application of all relevant policies. 


2. There is urgent need for improved co-ordination of the policies Co-ordina- 
and actions of various departments bearing on Canada-Caribbean Fae 
relations. One department should be charged with clear responsibility 

for co-ordination. The inter-departmental committee on Canada- 
Commonwealth Caribbean relations should be given a clear and precise 
mandate to maintain a continuing overview of current and long-term 

issues. It must meet regularly and more frequently. 


3. There are important advantages to be gained from a re-allocation The 

of responsibilities within individual departments so that relations with nes 
the Commonwealth Caribbean countries would be handled on a regional, 
hemispheric basis rather than under the general Commonwealth juris- 

diction. The Committee has been encouraged by the recent re-organiza- 

tion of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce to effect this 

change. 

4. Effective Canadian representation in the Caribbean area must be Criteria for 
given higher priority than it has so far received. Decisions regarding Rr E RG 
representational services should take account of the important impact Services 
of tourism and investment activity on the volume of official business. 
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Staff and 
Postings 


As soon as budgetary considerations permit, the Canadian Government 
should establish a mission in Barbados and re-open a mission in the 
Dominican Republic. Steps should also be taken to improve the arrange- 
ments for Canadian representation in the “Little Seven”. 


5. The quality of Canadian representation in the Caribbean area will 
have a crucial impact on future Canada-Caribbean relations. All de- 
partments should therefore up-grade the degree of importance of Carib- 
bean postings, including technical assistance and other short-term 
appointments, to reflect the challenging and sensitive nature of the 
tasks. 
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TV TRADE RELATIONS 


1. General 


The Committee has been impressed by the changing pattern of trade between 
Canada and the Caribbean countries. The total volume of trade remains stable 
and substantial, with the two-way flow amounting to about $200 million annually, 
but the historic economic complementarity between the two areas is quickly 
declining in importance. 


Patterns of production and demand are rapidly changing and Canada-Carib- 
bean trade has not kept pace—this trade has diminished in relative importance 
to both areas. If the present trends continue, the prospect is for further declines 
in relative, and perhaps even in absolute, terms. The Committee is convinced, 
however, that under a planned programme of multilateral co-operation and action 
these trends can be reversed, and Canada-Caribbean trade can be expanded 
considerably. Such an expansion will require energetic measures to identify new 
products with export potential and then to market and promote them. On the 
Official level, a large measure of reciprocal co-operation will be required to help 
open these new lines of mutual trade. 


The Committee noted that in recent years the total trade balance has shifted 
to favour Canadian exports and that 1969 statistics reflect a healthy increase of 
trade in both directions. (Statistics on country totals and leading commodities 
are included in Appendix “B” of this report.) The Committee also believes that 
the deterioration of the terms of trade for Caribbean exports will continue in the 
future—a factor which must be borne in mind in any discussion of trade relations. 
‘The Committee has noted with satisfaction the improvements in world sugar prices 
brought about by the International Sugar Agreement of 1968. 


2. Caribbean Exports 


a. General 

The economies of the Caribbean countries are heavily dependent on trade 
and the growth of their exports will be a critical factor in their future develop- 
‘ment. The Committee bélieves therefore that Canada’s strategy of development 
‘assistance to the region should emphasize the potential for self-generated growth 
through increased trade. 


b. Marketing Assistance 

The Canadian market is of differing importance to the various Caribbean 
countries, but it is a significant outlet for all of them. The Committee strongly 
‘recommends that the Canadian Government, as part of a policy of special con- 
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cern for the area, give all possible forms of direct and indirect assistance to Carib- 
bean exports in Canadian markets. 


A major innovation, which the Committee believes could be of immense 
value, would be the establishment of a joint Canada-Caribbean marketing agency. 
The Committee is convinced that such an agency, which could survey markets, 
negotiate contracts, assure supplies and generally advertize and promote promising 
Caribbean exports, could show rapid results in sales of a number of products. 
There appears to be immediate potential for imports of bananas, rum and citrus 
products.* The agency could also greatly assist Caribbean exporters of manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured products. 


The Committee believes that it would not only be legitimate for the Cana- 


dian aid programme to help finance such a marketing agency, but that the pro- 
gtamme is incomplete without it. There is a strong likelihood, in the Committee’s 
,view, that the relatively low cost of this project could yield very high returns and 
bring. lasting development in the Caribbean. The actual method of financing can 
be determined by consultation—it could take the form. of normal. government-to- 
government :aid, direct financing within Canada, or one of several other possi- 
bilities, Once such an organization was underway, continued. interest by the Cana- 
dian, authorities would assist its effective operation .and could help to. ensure 
against the possibility of unfair competitive. practices affecting.Caribbean imports. 


S Sugar Imports 


“The Committee has devoted considerable attention to the question of sugar 
imports, which form an important, and often. controversial, element in Canada’s 
Telations with a number of countries in the Caribbean area. The Canadian pro- 
gramme of tariff-rebates, undertaken after the 1966 Conference, was well received 
by the governments of the area, although it did not compare with the generosity 
of British and American subsidies and still meant that Canada was buying Com- 
‘monwealth Caribbean sugar at a price below the cost of production. For these 
reasons, the exporting countries filled their other commitments first and never took 
full advantage of the Canadian tariff-rebate quota. The realization of the new 
International Sugar Agreement in late 1968 resulted in a general Pa increase 
ec to the Caribbean producers. 


The exami believes . that there was s probably ‘sound, long-term | economic _ 
grounds for the recent decision of the Canadian Government to discontinue the | 
Tebate scheme and replace it with a direct annual grant of $5 million to an Agri- 


cultural Assistance Fund. It remains, then, to ask why the decision was so bitterly 


protested by the Caribbean governments and “deprecated” in a resolution passed | 


by the sixth Commonwealth Caribbean Heads of EMO os Conference in he 
jof. this year. ‘ ! 


*The : situation regarding mm imports is discussed later in this section. y Ramey yn @ ag conta 
sOme notes ‘on the possibilities of expanded Canadian imports of bananas and citrus products. 
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The Committee has concluded that this regrettable misunderstanding resulted 
from a very serious failure in communication between the Canadian and Caribbean 
governments. The Committee believes that more effective consultation and dialogue 
could have prevented the dispute and its damaging consequences. 


__ The Caribbean governments felt that they were inadequately consulted on the 
decision and that the new Fund was no substitute for the rebate scheme. They were 
also apparently concerned by the lack of clear information about the objectives 
and possible duration of the Fund. The sugar-producing countries, in particular, 
were alarmed by the fact that the Fund will be under regional rather than national 
control and that there was no assurance of continuing benefit to the ailing sugar 
industry. 


The Committee hopes that these problems have been resolved in subsequent 
discussions and that the new Fund will be managed on a basis of close co-operation. 
In addition to projects aimed at agricultural diversification, the new Fund should 
extend substantial assistance directly to the sugar industry, which is in a situation 
- comparable in many respects to that of Canadian wheat producers. 


\ These recent difficulties concerning sugar imports have impressed upon the 
Committee the need for close and continuing consultation, at the political level, 
in Canada-Caribbean relations. Sugar itself will probably continue to be a source 
of friction unless Canada were to provide greatly increased subsidies. A continuing 
aggravation of this basic problem however is Canada’s increasing reliance on South 
African sugar which still enjoys Commonwealth preferential treatment in the Cana- 
dian market. Discontinuance of this preference, while it would probably not be of 
great material benefit to Caribbean exporters, would certainly remove a particularly 
volatile irritant to West Indians. 


d. Rum Imports 


The Canadian tariff on rum has not been the primary obstacle to increased 
imports of the product from the Caribbean. In the past the main problems have 
resulted from the purchasing practices of provincial liquor authorities and the 
madequacy of labelling regulations on rum from different sources. The Canadian 
Government, in accordance with commitments made at the 1966 Conference, has 
pressed for new labelling regulations (brought into effect on July Ist, 1969) and 
has used its good offices with provincial liquor boards to encourage increased pur- 
chases of West Indian rum. The impact on sales is not yet clear, but the Com- 
Mittee believes that the Canadian Government should maintain a continuing inter- 
est in this product and re-assess the effectiveness of this measure and other possible 
forms of assistance. Provincial liquor boards could assist directly by increasing 
their purchases of Caribbean rum, and the Committee recommends that the situa- 
tion be discussed at the ministerial level, between Canadian federal and provincial 

governments. 
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The Committee is convinced that it would be damaging and regrettable if the 
West Indian rum exporters continued to lose their share of the Canadian market 
with their excellent and highly competitive product. ' 


e. Manufactured and Semi-Manufactured Products 


Caribbean exports of manufactured and semi-manufactured products to 
Canada, while they have increased significantly in recent years, have not yet 
reached major proportions. The Committee believes that the growth of secondary 
export industry is vital to the future development of the region and therefore hopes 
for the early realization of a generalized non-reciprocal preference scheme for 
exports of developing countries which should give a major impetus to production 
in the Caribbean. 


The Committee is also convinced that Canadian firms can play a very useful 
role in this field by increased investment in export-production in the region. The 
infusion of technical and managerial expertise and familiarity with Canadian mar- 
kets may be as important as the capital itself. Such investment should take account 
of local needs and conditions, seek out joint-venture arrangements, and stress 
labour-intensive operations with broad economic side-benefits. The Committee 
believes that export industries meeting these conditions should be vigorously 
encouraged, and hopes that this will be a priority of the new Regional Development 
Bank. The Canadian assistance programme might include incentive schemes to 
supplement the investment insurance plan of the Export Development Corporation. 


f. Bauxite and Alumina 


There are no obstacles to the flow of Caribbean bauxite and alumina which 
constitute the main export of the area to Canada. The more pressing question now 
concerns the distribution of the benefits from this trade. The origin of this indus- 
trial relationship is clear in the complementarity of Caribbean and Canadian 
resources—bauxite ore and cheap hydro-electric power—and it has been of con- 
sistent mutual benefit. Increasingly, however, developing countries are sensitive 
to their dependence on raw materials which are depleting (however gradually in 
some cases), and they are determined to secure the maximum local benefit from 
the exploitation of these resources. Continuing instability can probably be expected 
as reasonable compromises are sought between the two positions. The Canadian- 
based company has had a very good record in comparison with its competitors in 
extending its operations into processing, (mainly in Jamaica), and in contributing 
to economic and community development. The company has also supported the 


feasibility study of hydro-electric potential in Guyana, which could ultimately _ 


lead to the establishment of a local smelter. 


There is likely to be growing pressure on all raw-materials industries to direct 
more of the value-added in finished products into the local economies. Many 


West Indians tend to subscribe to views like that of one writer who estimated in 
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1964 that producing territories in the Caribbean in 1964 appeared to realize 
about 9 cents in local income and government revenue from each dollar’s worth 
of finished aluminum. Resource-based companies in their own self-interest will 
increasingly have to take account of this pressure to extend their processing 
operations. The later sections of this Report on Private Investment will have con- 
siderable relevance to the trade in bauxite and alumina. 


3. Canadian Exports 
a. General 


While the absolute level of Canadian exports to the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean has remained roughly constant over the past few years, Canada’s share of 
the growing market has been declining. In large part, this trend is explained by 
a diminution of the basic complementarity of the two economies and import 
replacement policies by local governments. At the same time, however, it appears 
that Canadian exporters have failed to compete successfully for a share of the 
new and more sophisticated import needs of the region. 


If the Canadian government were to adopt a particularly sympathetic and 
helpful attitude toward a number of West Indian exports, the Caribbean govern- 
ments would have available various means of giving reciprocal advantages to 
Canadian exports without necessarily detracting from aggregate efficiency. In 
several product-categories there have been marked declines in recent years while 
others have shown significant improvements. Appendix “D” of this Report con- 
tains the Committee’s comments on specific categories of traditional Canadian 
exports to the Caribbean. 


b. The Role of Investment in Expanding Exports 


The most dynamic markets in the Caribbean area are for manufactured 
products of all kinds. While Canada has fairly long-established exports in various 
lines, many of them are now decreasing in the face of successful import-substitu- 
tion policies. In general terms, it appears that Canada has not kept pace with 
other exporters in supplying the increasingly sophisticated manufactured goods 
now in demand in the area. In these fields Britain, the U.S. and Japan have been 


‘very aggressive and successful. A basic difficulty with many Canadian manu- 


factured exports is the relatively high cost of production. It also seems unlikely 
that many Canadian producers will be willing to adapt their products to West 
Indian conditions when the market accounts for only a small portion of total 


output. 


In addition to these fundamental obstacles, however, there are two interrelated 
factors inhibiting the growth of Canadian manufactured exports. Very often it 
appears that the flow of exports from supplying countries to the Caribbean is 
closely tied to the amount of industrial investment by nationals of those countries. 
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The reasons for this relationship are clear: general product- familiarity, established 
buying patterns, and, in many cases, close corporate relationships. 


It appears that this investment-import link is a major cause of Canada’s 
lagging position in the supply of the import requirements of new and rapidly 
expanding secondary industries. In these sectors American, Japanese and European 
investors have been much more active, and exports of machinery, parts and mate- 
rials have been drawn in increasingly from those areas. A substantial increase in 
new Canadian investment, (the desirability of which must be tested on other 
grounds) would thus be required to maintain any significant share for Canada in 
the burgeoning Caribbean market for manufactured exports. 


Another factor is the relationship of potentially-exporting Canadian corpora- 
tions with those of other exporting countries. In many cases either cost differentials 
or duty-free-import incentives have eliminated the margin once provided by the 
Commonwealth Preference. Under such circumstances some U.S. corporations, 
which formerly found it advantageous to supply West Indian imports through 
Canadian subsidiaries, now apparently find it more efficient to supply these exports 
from.closer (and often more productive) plants in the U.S. Obviously this problem 
is very difficult to quantify and cannot be viewed in isolation from other, broader 
questions of foreign ownership and control of Canadian industry. Because of its 
potential impact on the level of Canada’s national economic output, and particu- 
larly the levels of exports and exchange-earnings, it is a matter of urgent concern. 


c. Official Export Promotion Activities 


Since 1945, the flow of Canadian exports has been facilitated by the export 
credits insurance operations of the Export Credits Insurance Corporation. Since 
1961, under section 21A of the Act, the ECIC has been actively engaged as well 
in export financing, which has proved a useful form of capital assistance to many 
developing countries, including those in the Caribbean. 


In 1969, ECIC was succeeded by the Export Development Corporation which 
has much broader powers to insure, guarantee and finance. The operations of the 
EDC will have an important bearing on the future prospects for Canadian exports 
to the Commonwealth Caribbean, particularly if CIDA proceeds with the policy 
of “untying” Canadian aid. The Committee hopes that the EDC will be given the 
resources to meet these needs and to take new initiatives in export promotion. This 
work could be very effectively complemented by the operations of the joint mar- 
keting agency recommended earlier in this report. 


4. A Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean Free Trade Area 


The long-discussed possibility of a free trade area, which was raised again at 
the 1966 Conference, has now been studied, from the Canadian point of view, 
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in a report commissioned by the Canadian Government. This report, which goes 
into considerable detail, does not venture a definite conclusion as to the desirability 
of such an arrangement. The main thrust of the findings indicates that: 1) both the 
Canadian and Caribbean economies would be likely to realize some long-term 
benefit; 2) initially, and perhaps for an extended period, no full reciprocity would 
be possible (i.e. the arrangements would have to include an element of Canadian 
assistance to the West Indies); and 3) there is little probability of such an arrange- 
ment being realized before the intra-regional bloc is more firmly established and 
Caribbean trade relations with other blocs (e.g. EEC, LAFTA, CACM) are 
clarified. The possibility of a free trade area will also have to be assessed more 
generally by all concerned in the light of their overall trade and foreign policy 
priorities. 

If Commonwealth Caribbean governments express interest in further explo- 
ration of this subject, the Committee believes that the Canadian study would form 
a useful basis for preliminary discussions. A counterpart analysis, from the Carib- 
bean point of view, would probably be needed, however, before any serious nego- 
tiations could begin. 


Conclusions and Recommendations (IV) 


1. The Senate Committee has concluded that, despite inevitable The Level 
changes in the traditional pattern of Canada-Caribbean trade, there is  ‘***° 
scope for beneficial expansion in the two-way flow. A planned pro- 
gramme of multilateral co-operation and action will be required to 

reverse the present trend which involves a decline in mutual trade 
relative to both Canadian and Caribbean total trade. 

2. Any strategy of Canadian assistance for the long-term development Common- 
of the Caribbean should emphasize Caribbean export potential. The aes 
Canadian Government can render much more assistance in overcoming ce to 
both official and non-official obstacles to increased Canadian imports 


from the region. 


3. The Canadian Government should suggest the establishment of a yeas 
joint Canada-Caribbean marketing agency to be funded initially as 
required by Canada. Such an agency could conduct market surveys, 
establish distribution contracts, advertize and generally promote com- 
plementary two-way trade. This could be a relatively low cost assist- 
ance project yielding substantial and lasting results for the Caribbean 
countries. By selecting promising export products, (examples at this 
time would include bananas, rum, and certain citrus products), the 


agency could have a highly beneficial impact. 
4. Serious misunderstandings have recently arisen, due in part to the Sarre 
manner in which the 1966 tariff-rebate assistance scheme for sugar was 
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withdrawn. Full understanding of this step by the sugar-producing 
countries involved does not appear to have been established. In future, 
full consultation, on a political level, should precede any major change 
in Canadian policies involving Caribbean countries. 


The agricultural assistance fund, which replaces the rebate scheme, 
can be of great benefit if it is managed ona basis of close co-operation. 
It is important that there be no net loss of benefit to sugar-producing 
countries. 


Canada should take full account of the dilemma of the sugar- 
producing countries and recognize the difficulties involved in diver- 
sification efforts. Buying Caribbean sugar at prices below the cost of 
production obviously does not engender good will. 


Rum Exports 5. The excellent and highly competitive rums of the Commonwealth 


Caribbean should receive as much assistance as possible in the Cana- 
dian market. The 1966 agreement to implement labelling regulations 
went into effect on July Ist, 1969, but does not appear to have led to 
any dramatic increase in imports. The Committee recommends that the 
Canadian Government re-assess the effectiveness of this measure and 
that the mutual advantages to Canada and the Caribbean countries con- 
cerned be discussed at the ministerial level with the respective Canadian 
provinces. 


Manufactures 6. Increased Canadian investment, under the appropriate conditions, 


and Semi- 


manufactures WOUld provide not only capital but much needed managerial and mar- 


Canadian 
Exports 


Export 
Promotion 
Activities 


keting expertise for secondary export industries in the Caribbean. Such 
export enterprises should be, where possible, labour-intensive and pref- 
erably jointly undertaken with local investors. The provision of incen- 
tives to such industries should be a main priority of the new Regional 
Development Bank and the Canadian assistance programme. 


7. In general Canadian exporters have not kept pace with their com- 
petitors in responding to the growing and changing import needs of the 
Caribbean countries. Most traditional exports (except wheat and flour) 
have remained fairly constant but much more concerted effort will be 
required to maintain a balanced Canadian share of the overall Carib- 
bean market. 


8. The export-insurance and export-financing operations of the 
Export Development Corporation should have a more important and 
increasing impact on the present and future flow of competitive Cana- 
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dian exports to the Caribbean. The 1969 changes should permit ex- 
panded and more dynamic activity by the E.D.C. 


9. The possibility of a Commonwealth Caribbean-Canada Free Trade A Free Trade 
Area, which was discussed at the 1966 Conference, has now been pyc ee 
studied in a report commissioned by the Canadian Government. The 

report, while inconclusive in some aspects, indicates a limited potential 

for such a scheme. If Commonwealth Caribbean governments express 

interest in further exploration of this subject, the report will form a 

useful basis for discussion. 
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V DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


1. General 


Development assistance, in its broadest sense, has been the dominant theme 
in the Committee’s discussions of Canada-Caribbean relations. Given the commit- 
ment of the Canadian people and successive Governments to the task of interna- 
tional development, the Committee believes that the Caribbean presents a unique 
opportunity for concentrated effort with a high probability of worthwhile results. 


The factors which make the Caribbean a promising area for concentrated 
Canadian assistance have been discussed in previous sections of this Report. 
Clearly, they have also been recognized by the Canadian Government. While such 
statistics can be slightly misleading, the per-capita figures on CIDA allocations 
to various areas reveal a unique emphasis on the Commonwealth Caribbean. 


The same factors which favour such intensive focussing of aid allocations— 
limited size, a rising level of development, proximity, and familiarity—also permit 
broader types of development assistance and the use of new techniques and 
approaches. Increasingly, in the course of this inquiry, it has become apparent to 
this Committee that the kind of help needed by the Caribbean countries extends 
beyond the traditional, narrow definition of “aid” activities. 


The Committee is convinced that development assistance is an activity which 
has important and integral ramifications in the operations of all government depart- 
ments concerned with the area. It is a frequent and bitter complaint of recipient 
countries that donor-governments are inconsistent, extending assistance on one 
hand and at the same time frustrating development efforts through other areas of 
government policy. 


One of the Committee’s main conclusions is that much can and should be 
done to harmonize and co-ordinate government policies toward developing areas 
like the Commonwealth Caribbean. The need is probably particularly acute in the 
case of the Commonwealth Caribbean owing to the extent and relative importance 
of the Canadian involvement and perhaps also to the great diversity of the region 
itself. Because of the special need and the special potential, the Committee has 
proposed a number of new forms of development assistance to the Caribbean. 
In many cases, the Committee believes, these measures could greatly augment 
development prospects, often at relatively low cost. 


The Committee recognizes that co-ordination of the policies of the many 
departments and agencies involved in external relationships is an intrinsically com- 
plex and difficult task. This is particularly the case in the Canadian Government 
where the Canadian International Development Agency, which has responsibility 
for initiating and executing assistance programmes, does not enjoy departmental 
status and therefore has limited co-ordinating authority. Under the present struc- 
ture, the Committee believes that there is an urgent need for one Department, 
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probably the Department of External Affairs, to be given firm co-ordinating re- 
sponsibility for Canada-Caribbean relations. 

It would also be important for all Departments involved to adopt a develop- 
mental perspective as a governing consideration in the conduct of those relations. 
The interdepartmental Committee on Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean relations 
should be directed on a continuing basis to apply this criterion to relevant policies 
of all departments concerned, detecting possible inconsistencies and pointing out 
possible supporting measures in the planning stage. 


2. Levels and Directions of Assistance 


Mention of per-capita aid levels had indicated the high priority placed on the 
Commonwealth Caribbean in CIDA allocations. Even in absolute terms, at more 
than twenty-four million dollars per annum, the area is a very substantial recipient 
of Canada’s aid expenditures. The rate of growth is illustrated by the fact that in 
the 1958-60 period the total Canadian assistance to the area amounted to $261,- 
100.00. 


The Committee has noted that Canadian assistance for the first four 
years after 1966 has already (at $76.6 million) surpassed the five-year target of 
$75 million announced at the 1966 Ottawa Conference. Canadian allocations have 
now grown to the point where this country provides 60% of the total per capita aid 
receipts in Guyana; 54% in Jamaica; 54% in Barbados, the Little Seven and 
British Honduras; and 30% in Trinidad and Tobago. Even among other areas 
of aid concentration, there is no region where the relative strength of the Canadian 
aid presence is even distantly comparable. 


The Committee recognizes, of course, that external assistance forms only 
a small fraction of the total resources being harnessed by these countries for their 
development, with the vast majority being generated by internal efforts and sacri- 
fices. The Committee believes, however, that Canada’s present assistance role is of 
great importance and should be continued at its present general level. 


The Committee believes that the spectacular expansion of Canadian as- 
sistance to the Caribbean over the past few years had led to a number of serious 
problems which should now be given concerted attention by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. 

Because of the rapidity and extent of the programme’s growth, the aid volume 
(at least under existing terms and conditions) appears to have reached the 
present limit of administrative and absorptive capacity. At the Canadian end, 
CIDA’s facilities for evaluating, approving and administering Caribbean projects 
have probably been strained by the Plan’s expansion. The resources of the 
Caribbean governments have been similarly stretched in selecting projects to fit 
the Canadian terms and conditions and finding the additional funds to finance the 
local costs of such projects. 

A possible indication of over-extension in the Caribbean assistance programme 
is the rate at which the funds allocated have been disbursed. The Committee 
recognizes that a certain time-lag in disbursement is normal and that there have 
been general delays because of CIDA’s rapid expansion and re-organization in the 
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past few years. It is also aware that there has been steady improvement in. the 


rate of disbursement and that the back-log is now constantly decreasing. However, 


the Committee considers it significant that the statistics for the fiscal year 1968-69 
show that the Commonwealth Caribbean Assistance Plan had the lowest ratio of 
disbursements to expenditures among all CIDA’s bilateral area programmes. Out of 
an allocation of $22,110,000.00 the actual expenditure was only $9,103,160.00. 


‘While the gap appears to be lower for the current year, it will still be quite sub- 
‘stantial. The Committee believes that a number of policy changes by CIDA 


(which are proposed later in this section) would enable the Caribbean countries 
effectively to absorb larger amounts of assistance in the future. 

The Committee has concluded that there are further grounds for caution 
because of the role of the development assistance programme in overall Canada- 
Caribbean relations. The growth of the aid plan has contributed to a rapidly ex- 
panding Canadian presence in the region. This, in turn, appears to have raised 
apprehensions, outside official circles, abount the nature of Canada’s interests and 
motives. In some quarters Canada has been accused of paternalism and neo- 
colonialism. Canadian policy should take into account the danger that local dis- 
trust and animosity could seriously jeopardize the value of development efforts un- 
dertaken by Canada. 

Another real danger is that the activities and pronouncements of anti- 
Canadian groups in the Caribbean countries could give rise to a mood of resent- 
ment in Canadian public opinion leading to pressure for a reduction in assistance 
and involvement. 

The Committee has concluded, however, that there are valid grounds for 
maintaining the present aid concentration in the region. Furthermore, many of 
the new assistance activities proposed in this Report would involve a re-direction 
of funds which should lead to more flexible and effective use of the total ex- 
penditure. 


3. Intra-regional concentration 


In recent years there has been a strong trend of concentration of Canadian 
assistance in the smaller islands of the Eastern Caribbean. The Little Seven 
islands have lower per-capita incomes than the larger countries and generally have 
very little industrial development. At the same time, their governments and 
peoples are very interested in cooperation with Canada and Canadian assistance 
to date has had tangible and very worthwhile results. 

Per-capita aid statistics illustrate CIDA’s particular emphasis on Barbados, 
the Little Seven and British Honduras, which together received $8.80 (U.S.) 
per capita in Canadian assistance in 1969-70 compared to $6.30 for Guyana, 
$4.89 in Trinidad and Tobago, and $2.64 in Jamaica. (The next most intensive 
concentration in the world-wide CIDA programme, was in Ghana, which re- 
ceived $0.84 per capita). 

Canada can provide assistance which is especially appropriate to the needs 
of these areas and there appear to be excellent prospects for continued effective 
cooperation. The Committee is, therefore, in full support of maintaining the 
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special aid emphasis in the Little Seven, Barbados and British Honduras. A later 
section of this report will contain a number of observations on the planning of the 
programmes in these areas. 


4. Support of Caribbean Integration 


Early in this report the Committee recommended Canadian support for 
regional integration projects in the Caribbean, but cautioned that they can only 
progress at the pace agreed upon by the area governments themselves. 


The Committee endorses Canada’s policy of providing separate support to 
the University of the West Indies, an institution, with a highly impressive record 
which continues to serve the whole area. The Canadian role in supporting the 
Regional Development Bank is also a very useful and important one. The Bank 
should serve to harmonize and co-ordinate regional development and thus effec- 
tively promote eventual economic integration. Inevitably, however, frictions will 
develop in the Bank’s operations. It is therefore important that the institution not 
become, or even appear to become, overly dependent on outside resources and thus 
jeopardize its base of concerted local support. 


5. General Types of Assistance 


The nature of Canadian assistance to the larger and more developed countries 
seems generally well-suited to their requirements at their present level of develop- 
ment. The only aspect of the present programme on which the Committee wishes 
to make specific comments here is educational assistance. In addition to its 
contributions to the University of the West Indies, CIDA has concentrated on 
the provision of technical and vocational school equipment and buildings and 
teacher and student exchanges (with particular attention to teacher-training). 


Education, particularly in technical and commercial fields, continues to be 
one of the region’s main problem areas. The shortage of teachers, aggravated by 
emigration to countries like Canada, is a persistent problem. The stress on teacher- 
training in the Canadian programme, with particular attention to the staffing 
needs of new technical and vocational schools, is thus helping to fill an important 
gap. 

The Committee has been concerned by the relationship between educational 
assistance and the “brain-drain” from the area. In this connection, the Minister of 
Manpower and Immigration indicated that a very high proportion of students 
brought to Canada from developing countries are now returning to work in their 
home countries. The Committee was also heartened by the measures now being 
used by CIDA to avoid aggravating the “brain-drain”. The initiation of in-area 
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scholarships; general encouragement of third-country training; and the granting | 


of exchange scholarships only in fields not offered at the University of the West 
Indies—all of these are valuable methods of alleviating one of the area’s most 
serious concerns. 
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A field in which further Canadian technical assistance appears to be urgently 
required is the whole area of administration, particularly business administration. 
Through CIDA auspices, the Committee understands, cooperative arrangements 
have now been worked out between Canadian universities and the responsible 
faculties of the University of the West Indies in Trinidad and Jamaica. The 
specific requirements of the region should be taken into account in such pro- 
grammes, which will have to be flexible, possibly stressing extension work and on- 
the-job training for middle-level personnel, especially in the areas of marketing and 
entrepreneurship. 


These fields are only partially amenable to academic approaches, however, 
and recommendations elsewhere in this section point out other possible methods of 
assistance. 


6. Development Strategy in the Eastern Caribbean 


The Canadian programme of development assistance to the Little Seven is 
part of a five year plan (1967-68 to 1971-72) based on the broad sectoral priori- 
ties derived from the findings of the Tripartite Economic Survey of the Little Eight 
in 1966. The Tripartite Survey concluded that tourism is the likely key growth 
industry in these islands and recommended that official development assistance 
focus on the provision of infrastructure for private investment in tourism. This is 
the basic rationale for CIDA’s present concentration in the sectors of air transport, 
water resources, and education, with lesser emphasis on agriculture. 


This report’s section on Tourism outlines some of the reservations of the 
Committee about the social and economic desirability of tourist-based develop- 
ment. It should immediately be added that the Committee recognizes the major 
differences in this respect among the different islands—some can absorb a great 
deal of further expansion without serious problems. In general, however, the Com- 
mittee is concerned that too great a reliance on the tourist industry may not pro- 
mote the consistent development of these islands and the welfare of their people. 


These comments do not imply criticism of the whole of the present pro- 
gramme. This kind of infrastructural aid is basic to all development and is generally 
beneficial. At the same time there appears to be growing a consensus of opinion 
among economic analysts who argue that expansion in the agricultural sector is 
feasible for most of these islands, offers them a more solid economic base, and 
would, at the very least, enable them to supply tourist needs and thus retain a 
larger proportion of tourist expenditure. 

The Committee recognizes the intrinsic value of a five-year plan such as that 
designed for the Eastern Caribbean. A certain amount of flexibility is, however, 
essential to allow for changing priorities. In the view of the Committee, therefore, 
the Canadian Government should be sympathetically receptive to requests from 
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Eastern Caribbean governments for different types of assistance, and particularly 
for expanded aid to the agricultural sector. 


7. Other Policies 


It is well-known that a number of general assistance policies of donor coun- 
tries have been bitterly resented by recipients and have been repudiated by inter- 
national organizations and commissions of enquiry. In the Canadian assistance 
programme to the Commonwealth Caribbean there are three main areas in which 
policy changes would bring about considerably improved relations and more effec- 
tive development assistance. 


a. Programme Assistance 


Early in this inquiry, an eminent witness from the Caribbean area strongly 
recommended that Canada experiment with more “programme” assistance in its 
allocations to the Caribbean countries. In this context the term “programme” 
assistance means general, long-term financial support of the recipient government’s 
development plan rather than aid specifically tied to designated sectors or projects. 
It was argued that this policy would result in a “technical improvement” of the 
aid effort by eliminating costly and time-consuming paperwork and supervision 
at both donor and recipient ends. 


In addition to the technical considerations, the Committee believes that this 
suggestion has a very important political and psychological dimension. For reasons 
of self-respect and independence there is a strong desire on the part of West 
Indians to decide for themselves which projects should receive assistance and the 
manner in which it should be applied. 


The Committee does not believe that this proposal is necessarily incompatible 
with the responsibility of the Canadian Government to ensure that assistance funds 
are efficiently utilized. The extension of programme assistance would be a major 
gesture of Canadian confidence in the planning and administrative capabilities of 
these countries. CIDA could offer supplementary advisory and administrative sup- 
port which would almost certainly be gratefully accepted when required. The 
responsibility of the Canadian Government to its taxpayers could be well dis- 
charged by overall reviews toward the conclusion of the “programme” period 
(probably five years at a time). 


The Committee urges that the Government discuss the possibility of extending 
some “programme” assistance with the Caribbean governments and respond gen- 


erously to interest on their part. This is not advanced as a rigid global policy, but | 


as a flexible assistance strategy of the kind proposed by the Pearson Commission: 


Aid-givers should adapt the forms of aid to the needs and level of develop- 
ment of the receiving country and recognize the great value, in many cases, 
of more program aid. 
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The Committee is aware of possible difficulties in reconciling this recom- 
mendation with the tying policy maintained by Canada. These problems are not 
insuperable, however, and the following section will include a number of specific 
suggestions for helping to overcome them. 


b. The “Tying” of Aid 


Despite the reduction of the Canadian-content-requirement in the develop- 
ment assistance programme from 80% to 663%, the tying policy is still a subject 
of heated criticism and is used by some critics to call into question both the moti- 
vations for Canadian assistance and its effectiveness. 


Undoubtedly the tying of Canadian aid has substantially reduced the effective 
impact of the resources involved. It requires increased delays and administrative 
expenditure at both donor and recipient ends; results in a distortion of development 
priorities in project-design and selection; and sometimes involves the purchasing 
of inferior and/or over-priced goods and services. These considerations were 
among those behind the Pearson Commission’s proposal of a scheme for the total 
elimination of tying. As the Commission points out, the best prospect for accom- 
plishing this without excessive dislocation lies in concerted multilateral action. 


In the meantime, however, the Committee believes that further substantial 
reductions in the tying requirement are both feasible and desirable. A certain 
minimum level of tying will probably be necessary for some time, but it can be 
phased out as other donor-countries ease their tying policies. If the required pro- 


portion of Canadian purchases were reduced to a more reasonable level, it would 
also permit CIDA to negotiate flexible overall purchasing arrangements on alloca- 


tions of “programme” or sectoral assistance to Caribbean governments. The Com- 
mittee is convinced that changes of this kind would be received with enthusiasm 
by the Caribbean countries. 


The Committee also recommends that CIDA explore the possibility of chang- 
ing Canada’s tying requirement to allow recipients to use tied aid funds for pro- 
curement in other developing countries as well as in Canada. This policy has been 


adopted by a number of other donor-governments, apparently with excellent 


results. In the Caribbean region this change could have important additional effects 
in promoting regional trade and industrial development. 


¢. Policies on Local Costs 


Another widespread donor-practice which is often criticized is the stipulation 
that aid be used to finance only the foreign-exchange costs of development projects, 
with all local costs being the responsibility of the recipient government. This often 
had the effect of putting worthwhile projects beyond the means of recipient coun- 
tries. In recognition of these problems Canadian policy has now been changed to 
permit, under certain circumstances, up to 25% of the Canadian contribution to 
a development project to be used to cover local costs. 


Even after this liberalization, the local cost requirement imposes a severe 
limitation on the capacity of several of the Commonwealth Caribbean governments 
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to absorb and effectively utilize development assistance. One reason is that the 
requirement fails to account for “indirect foreign exchange costs”, (that is, the cost 
of imported materials which are used in the provision of support services, e.g. 
gasoline, vehicles and spare parts, lumber and building tools, etc.). These added 
costs can be substantial for countries with narrow industrial and resource bases. 
The other main problem results from the inclusion of the shipping cost of aid 
materials as a local cost. Since much of the material received by these countries 
is bulky, the shipping expense alone can sometimes take up a large part of the 
25% margin. 


The Committee recommends that the Government consider relaxing further 
the restrictions on the use of the Canadian contribution to cover local costs and 
adopt the practice of treating shipping costs as a non-local component. 


8. Encouragement of Private Activity 
a. General 


In recent years, the Canadian Government has shown an increasing interest 
in the stimulation of non-official activities to complement the work of official 
international development assistance in promoting economic and social de- 
velopment. These new activities have resulted in the establishment, within CIDA, 
of a Business and Industry Division and a Special Programs Division, with the 
latter having responsibility for encouraging and supporting development-oriented 
projects undertaken by voluntary groups and agencies. As part of the overall 
review of aid policy, the Government also commissioned a study of ways of in- 
creasing Canadian private involvement in developing countries. 


The Committee is convinced of the particular value of using official de- 
velopment assistance funds as “seed money” to stimulate perhaps much larger 
efforts and outlays in the private sector. The Committee believes that the Cana- 
dian Government can do a great deal in the “profit-seeking” sector (both Canadian 
and Caribbean) and in co-operation with voluntary agencies. The latter will be 
discussed in the separate section on “the Work of Voluntary Agencies”. 


b. The “Profit-Seeking” Sector 
i) Canadian Exports and Investments 


The financing of Canadian exports to developing countries has been under- 
taken since 1961 by the Export Credits Insurance Corporation which was suc- 
ceeded in 1969 by the Export Development Corporation. Since the export-de- 
velopment operation is intended primarily as a trade-promotional service to the 
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Canadian exporter, rather than as development assistance, it is discussed in the 
section on “Canadian Exports”. 


The new facility of the Export Development Corporation is more directly 
development-oriented. This is the insurance of Canadian private investment in 
less-developed countries against broad non-commercial risks of loss from ex- 
propriation or confiscation, war or revolution, or the inability to repatriate capital 
or earnings. Since the programme is of such recent origin, there is no record of 
performance on which the committee can comment. The broad lines of policy 
have, however, been set. The Committee does, then, have a number of views on 
the potential of this plan for increasing the beneficial involvement of Canadian 
investors in the Caribbean area. 


In comparison with the investment guarantee programme of the United States 
Government, the Canadian scheme is, at this stage, almost experimental in scale. 
Thus, while further growth is probable if the programme operates well, it cannot 
be expected to have a major short-term impact on development in any one area. 
Because of the overall ceiling and the limits on liability in any one investment, 
the programme will be oriented primarily toward medium-sized investment projects. 
The Committee hopes that, in the Caribbean, this orientation will result in a stress 
on manufacturing, processing, or assembly operations with wide economic side- 
benefits. The provision for the insurance of reinvested earnings up to a value of 
50% of the initial investment is also considered a useful stimulus to investors 


to solidify their commitment to the local economy. 


The Committee also suggests that the investment insurance scheme offers 
a valuable opportunity to the Canadian Government to encourage Canadian in- 
vestors in developing countries to adhere to standards of corporate behaviour 
which will promote Canada’s overall good relations with those countries. The 
scheme is restricted to investments that will either provide economic advantages 
to Canada or contribute to the economic growth and development of the country 
in which they are made. In the latter case, the Corporation presumably has an 
interest in ensuring that while the insurance is in force, the investment continues to 
make a real economic contribution to the host country. In the area of non-com- 
mercial risks, the Committee believes, the insurer also has a definite interest in the 
good corporate citizenship and good community relations of the investor insured. 
It would therefore be fully legitimate and very valuable for the Export Develop- 
ment Corporation to impose certain conditions on insured investors which would 
maximize the developmental impact of the investment and, at the same time, pro- 
vide a model for other Canadian investors in developing countries. The Committee 
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believes that the Corporation’s stated policy of encouragement of joint ventures 
with local investors will prove highly beneficial. Other kinds of conditions involved 
are suggested in this Report’s section on “Private Investment”. 


Other than investment insurance, there are a number of mechanisms for in- 
vestment-promotion in developing countries which could be initiated or expanded 
by the Canadian Government. Pre-investment studies (e.g. resource surveys, etc.) 
have been part of Canadian official assistance in the past. These, and perhaps even 
specific feasibility studies, could increasingly be performed at the request of 
recipient governments. 


CIDA’s Business and Industry Division will, hopefully, have an expanding 
role in serving as a “clearing house” for information on investment opportunities— 
soliciting and collecting data from developing countries and making them available 
to potential investors in Canada. 


If CIDA, as suggested earlier in this section, were in future to provide “pro- 
gramme” assistance to the Caribbean governments, it would have the useful side- 
effect of offsetting the cost of incentives provided to investors and would thus assist 
in the expansion of this activity. 


ii) A “Canadian Overseas Development Corporation” 


One of the Committee’s early witnesses, suggested that a Canadian financing 
corporation (along the lines of Britain’s Commonwealth Development Corpora- 
tion) could play an important part in stimulating local activity in the private sector 
in the Caribbean. This role, he felt, would effectively complement Canada’s de- 
velopment assistance through the bilateral programme and through the Regional 
Development Bank. 


The Committee recognizes that the establishment of such a corporation would 
involve a very substantial new outlay in budgetary and administrative resources. 
It does seem, however, to be a promising proposal which merits further study by 
the Canadian Government, and one which should possibly be given high priority if 
the Government continues to expand its overall development assistance effort. 
The corporate form itself probably would have a number of important advantages 
in terms of securing finances, attracting personnel, and operating a flexible ad- 
ministration. 


The utility of such a development corporation would probably be highest in 
areas like the Commonwealth Caribbean, where there is a fairly well-developed 
physical and administrative infra-structure and a suitable labour force. The corpo- 
ration would contribute not only needed capital, but also entrepreneurial and 
marketing skills. In the Commonwealth Caribbean it could also fill a particularly 
urgent need by serving as a vehicle for the increasing involvement of local investors 
in joint ventures. 


The development corporation could also be a mechanism for providing new 
types of development assistance. The Committee’s proposal, (in the section on 
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“Trade Relations”) for the establishment of a joint Canada-Caribbean marketing 


agency, might perhaps best be implemented through a separate corporation of 
this kind. 


Conclusions and Recommendations (V) 


1. The Senate Committee notes that the Commonwealth Caribbean Caribbean 
is currently the area of highest per capita allocation of Canadian de- Pririty 
velopment assistance funds—an important recognition of the region’s 
“special status” in Canadian external policy. 


The Canadian Government should continue the present intensive 
concentration of C.I.D.A. funds in the Commonwealth Caribbean. 
There is also great scope for new forms of assistance appropriate to 
the present needs of the region. 


2. All Canadian assistance policies should be based on a recognition Self-help 
of the predominance of self-generated resources in development efforts. sited c 
Canada’s supporting role can be made much more effective by co- 
ordination and harmonization of Government policies in several de- 


partments which can vitally affect development prospects. 


3. The present C.I.D.A. policy of special concentration in the smaller programme 
islands of the Eastern Caribbean is well-founded. The five year plan- porate 
ning principle in this programme is also a step in the right direction, 
but the Committee is concerned about too great a reliance on the 
development of tourism. The programme should remain flexible, and 
C.I.D.A. should respond favourably to requests for increased assistance 


to the agricultural sector. 


4. The Committee recommends continuing support of projects and Encourage- 
programmes leading to regional co-operation and integration. The Cae 
present assistance to the University of the West Indies and the Regional Co-operation 
Development Bank is highly effective for this purpose. All co-operative 

projects must proceed, however, at the pace agreed upon by the gov- 

ernments of the area and no regional institution should become too 


dependent on outside support. 


5. The Senate Committee recommends the following changes in General 
Canadian assistance policies to increase the effectiveness of the aid and sacg ar 
improve the climate of Canada-Caribbean relations: 


(a) “Programme” assistance—Direct financial support of the de- 
velopment programmes of the Caribbean countries in order to 
eliminate a number of inefficiencies and frustrations, and as an 
important and effective demonstration of confidence and partner- 
ship by Canada. 
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(b) “Tying” of aid—A continued policy of “untying” aid which is 
the best long-term interests of all concerned and would be greatly 
welcomed by the Caribbean governments. 

C.1.D.A. should also explore the possibility of permitting 
“tied” aid funds to be utilized for procurement in other developing 
countries. Within the Caribbean region this could have an im- 
portant impact on industrial development and economic inte- 
gration. 


(c) Local Costs—Further liberalization of the Canadian policy on 
the payment of “local costs” to take account of “indirect foreign 
exchange costs” (e.g., the cost of imported components), and to 
exclude shipping costs from the “local” component. 


6. Future Canadian assistance should concentrate more on direct 
development of appropriate export sectors of the Caribbean economies. 
The marketing agency proposed in section 3 of “Trade Relations” 
above, could be a highly effective vehicle for such assistance. At the 
same time, Canada’s technical assistance in the area should increas- 
ingly stress business and public administration, with flexible schemes 
for relevant extension work and on-the-job training. 


7. A “Canadian Overseas Development Corporation” might be able 
to play an important part in stimulating local activity in the private 
sector in the Caribbean, complementing Canada’s present bilateral 
assistance and the work of the Regional Development Bank. The 
possible establishment of such a corporation merits further study by 
the Canadian Government. 


8. The Report’s sections on “Tourism”, “Immigration”, “Private 
Investment”, and “The Work of Voluntary Agencies” contain specific 
recommendations for assistance measures in those fields. 
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VI PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


1. General 


Canadian private investment forms one of the oldest links with the Caribbean 
area. The flow of capital has been very considerable and has undoubtedly con- 
tributed a great deal to the aggregate output of the local economies. It continues to 
be encouraged by the governments of the area and welcomed by the vast majority 
of their people. 


The operation of international companies in the Caribbean has probably also 
served, through movements of personnel and general corporate transactions, as a 
beneficial force for the further economic integration of the area. 


The role of foreign investment in developing countries is now a subject of 
heated world-wide debate. The debate in the Caribbean has been intense and has 
sometimes focussed on the role of firms based in Canada. It has become clear that 
the performance of Canadian-owned or Canadian-domiciled companies in the 
Caribbean area has an important bearing on the public image of the country, and on 
Canada-Caribbean relations in general. It is therefore vital that the subject be dis- 
cussed here with realism and candour. 


2. Information on Private Capital 


Because of the intrinsic involvement of Canada’s interests and reputation, the 
Committee believes that the Canadian government has a need and a right to know 
the location and extent of investment by Canadian-owned or Canadian-domiciled 
corporations in this region. 

Detailed and current information of this kind is, in the Committee’s view, an 
absolute pre-requisite for effective planning of official development assistance and 
representational services in the area. It is also vital to enable the Government to 


— evaluate the effect of private activity on overall relations. 


The Committee was surprised to be informed, during its hearings, that the 
departments concerned were not aware of any source for this information. In 


- subsequent research, the Committee has ascertained that extensive data on Cana- 
_ dian private investment abroad is collected and collated by the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics, although it is not made public. The Committee recommends that per- 
sonnel in the policy-making departments be made aware of this information and 
have access to it when required. 
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3. Incentives and Returns to Private Capital 


Perhaps the most important problem relating to foreign investment concerns 
the distribution of the economic benefits derived. On the assumption that opera- 
tion in a developing country involves substantial starting-up cost and an additional 
degree of economic and non-economic risk, investors have demanded major con- 
cessional incentives and extra margins of profit. Because of the competition among 
various developing countries for scarce capital resources, the cost of these con- 
cessions has risen steadily. 


Extended tax holidays and very high rates of profit repatriation will inevitably 
lead to local frustration and resentment. This is particularly the case in resource 
industries where the resource in question is believed to have a fairly limited life- 
span. The absence of reliable public information leaves room for exaggerated 
estimates of the actual rates of profit realized. All of these effects can be observed 
in the Caribbean. They have created a less favourable climate for Canadian invest- 
ment and have diminished general goodwill toward Canada. 


The basic justification for foreign enterprise is its risk-taking capacity. Foreign 
companies must recognize that excessive demands for concessions and guarantees 
will ultimately undermine and endanger their own position. It is possible for firms 
to enter under moderate guarantees, operate at reasonable rates of return and, in 
the process, provide more long-term security for their investments. 


4. Local Participation 


The need for foreign investment in developing countries grows out of a basic 
capital shortage. By definition, under these conditions, it will be impossible for 
nationals to retain ownership over many sectors of the economy while meeting the 
need for capital. As Canadians are fully aware, this situation can give rise to wide- 
spred apprehensions and resentment. 


As the local capacity for capital formation grows, there is increasing pressure 
to supply more new capital from local sources and “‘buy back” at least a share of 
existing investment. This pressure is now very strong in the Caribbean. 


With regard to new investment, it seems clear that a larger proportion willin | 
future be provided locally, either by governments or private investors. There will | 
be increasing emphasis on joint ventures and management contracts, mechanisms 
which combine local capital with the resources of international companies, and 
which, in many countries, are proving highly satisfactory. 


The growth of development financing facilities will permit an acceleration of. 
the rate of local investment and the regime of outright ownership by foreign 
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investors will diminish. In many cases local governments will foster this process by 
regulation. Investors will be forced to recognize the rights of sovereign economic 
control and the legitimacy of many local interests. It goes without saying that local 
governments which wish to secure the benefits of foreign capital in competitive 
world markets must permit reasonable returns and reasonable freedom for flexible 
operation. 


With regard to existing investment, it is now clearly in the interest of foreign- 
owned companies to secure local equity participation. This will further national 
development by distributing more widely the benefits of economic activity. To the 
extent that local capital is available, its participation will also provide goodwill and 
a secure place in the local community. 


Some Canadian companies in the area have already energetically pursued this 
policy with salutory results. Others face difficulties involving integrated international 
operations, share-listing, and currency controls. Such problems can, however, be 
overcome. Increasing local ownership is a matter of urgent concern to the host 
communities, the companies involved, and Canada. It would seem that an excellent 
starting-place in spreading local participation will be for companies to offer to their 
Caribbean employees the kinds of stock-purchase plans common in North America 
and elsewhere. 


5. Extending the Benefits 


Another general trend among developing countries is the determination to 
industrialize. Recognizing that secondary industries have been the engine of growth 
in the rich countries, governments of developing countries are intent upon reducing 
their present level of dependence on primary production. 


A large proportion of the Caribbean investment of Canadian-based companies 
has been in the bauxite and alumina industries. The situation regarding these prod- 
ucts is discussed in this report’s section on Canadian imports from the area. In sum- 
mary, it is evident that while this production has contributed a great deal to national 
output and to the development of ancillary economic activity, local pressure for 
increased refining, smelting and manufacturing will intensify in the future. This 
demand for greater local economic benefit from the end-products of Caribbean 
resources must be met if resource-based companies are to operate successfully in 
the future. 


The other traditional area for Canadian-based investment has been in financial 
institutions where several companies have occupied a commanding position for 
many years. In most countries this is a vital and intrinsically sensitive sector of the 
economy and the Committee has concluded that it will be increasingly important 
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for these companies to “Caribbeanize” their operations. This will involve continua- 
tion of the policies of encouraging local equity participation and maximum develop- 
ment of local personnel resources. They will also be required to meet growing 
demands that their activities be closely geared to the development needs of the 
Caribbean communities. 


All Canadian-based companies operating in the Caribbean are aware of the 
need to recruit locally for staff positions at all levels. In many cases there are 
official regulations requiring such policies. Recognizing the unique advantages of 
local personnel, all companies should now be energetically recruiting them, par- 
ticularly for managerial and supervisory positions. In many cases, this recruitment 
can be carried on very effectively among West Indian students and expatriates in 
Canada. Companies must also place a high priority on the training of Caribbean 
personnel to fill senior positions in their home countries, elsewhere in the area, 
and in the international organizations. 


The present and future needs of the region for foreign investment will be 
mainly in manufacturing industries. In this sector advanced managerial and tech- 
nical skills, marketing techniques and contacts, as well as needed capital can all 
be provided by Canadian firms. Such investments, undertaken in full cooperation 
with the local community, recognizing the need for labour-intensive operation and 
the stimulation of local markets, can be highly successful and a source of improved 
Canada-Caribbean relations. 


6. Canadian Official Encouragement 


The policies of the Canadian government regarding the flow of private invest- 
ment from Canada to the Caribbean are discussed in this report’s section on 
“Development Assistance”. 


Conclusions and Recommendations (VI) 


Place in 1. The Senate Committee is convinced that Canadian private in- 

Pein © vestment has contributed substantially to Caribbean development. 

Relations It has been encouraged by the governments of the area and welcomed 
by the vast majority of their people. As in Canada, however, there 
have been basic changes in the conditions under which outside invest- 
ment is expected to operate. There is an urgent need for increased 
awareness of these changing conditions if Canadian investment is to 
continue to play a useful role in Caribbean development and to have 
a beneficial effect on Canada-Caribbean relations. 


Canadian 2. The Canadian Government should give vigorous encouragement 

Government . : ge 240 

Co-operation 0 Canadian investors who are sensitive to the needs and conditions 
of the area. 
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The new investment-insurance operation of the Export Develop- 
ment Corporation should help to increase productive investment and 
can serve ot encourage appropriate corporate policies. The Corpora- 
tion’s advocacy of joint ventures with local investors is an example of 
the kind of progressive action required. 


Within C.I.D.A., the Committee recommends that the Business 
and Industry Division assume an expanding role as a “clearing house” 
for information on investment opportunities in developing countries. 
C.1.D.A.’s work in infrastructural and pre-investment assistance pro- 
vides vital “seed money” for activity in the private sector. Canada 
should continue to provide this kind of help, which is likely to be 
increasingly requested by Caribbean governments. 


3. Because of the intrinsic involvement of Canada’s national inter- pp¢ormation 
ests and reputation, the Committee believes that Canadian Govern- si eer 
ment policy should take full account of the location and extent of 
Canadian private investment in the Caribbean. The Committee has 

been surprised to learn as a result of exhaustive research that some 
information on Canadian private investment is collected and collated 

by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, but that the existence of even 

this material is not apparently known within the policy-making depart- 

ments. This data is essential to an overview of Canadian involvement, 

and to the accurate planning of official development assistance and 
representational services. Personnel within these departments should 

be made aware of this information and should have access to it when 
required. 


4. It is vital that Canadian investors recognize and accept the yocq) 
growing local interest in ownership of Caribbean resources and indus- P#rticipation 
try. With regard to existing investment, some Canadian firms have 

- initiated the policy of local sales of shares with very encouraging re- 

sults. Share-purchase plans for employees will be a very useful vehicle 

in this endeavour. 


In future investments, demand for larger local participation can 
be expected and there will be increasing emphasis on joint ventures 
and management contracts. If Canadian investors can adapt satisfac- 
torily to these new conditions, they will continue to operate profitably 
and make an even more useful contribution to the Caribbean econo- 
mies. 
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5. The countries of the area are firmly committed to. phasing out, 
their current level of dependence on raw materials production and 
gaining a greater share of the economic benefits from the end-products 
of Caribbean resources. The primary Canadian involvement in a 
resource industry is in bauxite and alumina. While the Canadian 
company’s record is considered relatively good, growing local pressure 
can be expected for increased processing of the materials within the 
area. 


6. The other main sector of Canadian corporate activity, financial 
institutions, is an intrinsically sensitive one. It will be increasingly 
important for these firms to continue policies of encouraging local 
equity participation and developing local personnel resources. They 
will also be required to meet growing demands that their operations 
be closely geared to the development needs of the Caribbean commu- 
nities. 


7. All Canadian investors in the Caribbean must become increasingly 
conscious of the need to stimulate ancillary economic activity by 
maximizing local purchases of goods and services. There is a pressing 
need for more local benefits from the tourist industry and manufactur- 
ing enterprises. 


8. All companies operating in the Caribbean should recognize the 
need to recruit locally for staff positions at all levels. Canadian com- 
panies should not only adhere to the requirements of local govern- 
ments, but can greatly increase the effectiveness of their operations by 
energetically recruiting local personnel, particularly for managerial and 
supervisory positions. The practice of recruiting Commonwealth Carib- 
bean students and other expatriates in Canada is an excellent one 
which should be expanded. 
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VII THE WORK OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


1 . General 


In general, the Caribbean is an area of intensive concentration for the over- 
seas activities of the Canadian voluntary sector. In addition to the traditional in- 
volvement of the Christian Churches, many of Canada’s main voluntary agencies 
are active in relief and welfare work, youth projects, education, and medical 
assistance. 


In its hearings, the Committee met with representatives of several churches 
and the Canadian University Service Overseas (C.U.S.O.). Further attention has 
been given to the work of voluntary agencies in general, and additional mate- 
rial has been examined. The Committee has been extremely impressed by the 
knowledge and dedication of the personnel of. voluntary agencies in the Caribbean, 
and by the extent and value of their work. | 


It is clear that the changing conditions in the Caribbean countries are affecting 
vitally the methods and objectives of voluntary activities. In most cases, the objec- 
tive of economic and social development is paramount, and the maximum involve- 
ment of the local population is an urgent priority. The emphasis is on cooperation 
rather than “assistance”, and the goal is to eliminate the need for outsiders as 
soon as possible. 


In the educational and technical assistance fields, the qualifications required 
of outside personnel are constantly rising. In some cases this has led to difficulties 
in recruiting and paying personnel at more senior levels. It is generally recognized, 
however, as heartening evidence of progress in local manpower development. In 
general, too, the personnel of non-governmental agencies appear to continue to 
enjoy a large measure of public goodwill in the area despite the growing nationalism 
and even blanket hostility toward foreigners in some sectors of opinion. On a 
person-to-person basis, Canadian voluntary agencies make a positive and substan- 
tial contribution to Canada-Caribbean relations. 


2. Canadian Official Cooperation 


The Canadian Government has recognized the invaluable and often unique 
contribution of Canadian voluntary agencies in assisting developing countries. 
In 1967 C.LD.A. instituted a Special Programs Division with the objective of 
assisting non-governmental agencies in development projects and programmes. In 
1969-70 the total allocation for assistance to non-governmental organizations is 
$6.5 million, a substantial increase over the 1968 level. Grants are made to volun- 
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tary agencies on a “matching” basis, with the agency normally supplying one-half 
to two-thirds of the funds required for the project or programme involved, 


In 1968-69, C.I.D.A. contributed almost $200,000 to specific projects in the 
Caribbean and at least the same amount again through “National” and “Inter- 
national” projects. It is noteworthy that almost half the specific Caribbean alloca- 
tion went to Haiti, to assist two Canadian missionary orders in school-construction 
projects. The largest single allocation is to the Canadian University Service Over- 
seas (C.U.S.O.) which has a current annual budget of $262,000 for its Caribbean 
programme with 129 personnel in the West Indies. 


The Committee is convinced that the “seed money” provided to voluntary 
agencies is, in general, an extremely effective use of official development assist- 
ance funds and one which usefully complements official aid activities. If the pres- 
ent rigorous standards of appraisal can be maintained, the Committee believes 
that the programme should be expanded further and that, in certain circumstances, 
C.I.D.A. could legitimately contribute an even larger proportion of project-costs. 


Conclusions and Recommandations (VII) 


Canadian 1. The Senate Committee considers that the “matching grants” pro- 

ren acon vided to voluntary agencies, through C.I.D.A.’s Special Programs Di- 
vision, have been a very effective use of official development assistance 
funds in the Caribbean. The programme should be expanded further 
and, in certain circumstances, C.I.D.A. could legitimately contribute an 
even larger proportion of project costs. 
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VU IMMIGRATION 


The Committee has been particularly interested in the question of West 
Indian immigration to Canada because of its close relationship to both the over- 
population and “brain drain” problems in the Caribbean. 


The problem of overpopulation varies widely in its intensity. Barbados, for 
example, has one of the highest population densities in the world, while Guyana 
is a huge and virtually empty frontier land. In Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago, 
the index of population density itself is not yet critical. Clearly, however, the 
economies of these countries are unable to absorb the available labour force. 
The resulting mass unemployment is, understandably, a source of continuing 
social and political turmoil, and one which may persist and intensify with fur- 
ther population growth. The immediate problem in many areas has been aggra- 
vated over the past few years since Britain ceased being an outlet for large-scale 
West Indian immigration. 


Within the region it is hoped that Guyana will eventually be able to absorb 
large numbers of immigrants, but at present the migration to that country is not 
heavy. The United States has continued to accept large numbers of people from 
the area, and Canada has received a growing number of Caribbean immigrants 
for the past few years (recent statistics on immigration to Canada are included 
as Appendix E of this Report). 


The seasonal movement of agricultural workers from the West Indies to 
Canada since 1967 has been useful in providing short-term employment for 
several thousand people. The arrangement appears to have been satisfactory to 
all concerned, and further growth in this and similar plans should be encouraged. 


There are varying estimates of the gravity of the “brain drain” in the 
West Indies, but several of the Committee’s witnesses assessed it as one of the 
most serious problems facing the area. Canada, of course, is unavoidably and 
closely involved in this problem, as a major recipient of skilled emigrants from 
the region. Canadian immigration standards, with their primary reliance in skill 
criteria, inevitably attract a disproportionate number of highly-skilled and pro- 
fessional workers. Not all such emigration is harmful, of course. In some fields 
there may be surplus trained personnel who would be unemployable and dis- 
Satisfied in their home countries. In most fields, however, skilled manpower is 
not sufficient, and emigration is a loss that the Caribbean countries can ill afford. 


Because non-discrimination and universality have been accepted as the 
guiding principles of Canadian immigration policy, there are few initiatives avail- 
‘able ‘to Canada to help reduce the “brain drain”. It must be added that the 
recognition and enforcement of these principles has greatly increased immigra- 
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tion from the Commonwealth Caribbean countries and has substantially re- 
moved this as a source of friction. 


Certain measures relating to Canada’s educational assistance may help to 
reduce the gravity of the “brain drain” to some extent, and they are discussed 
in the chapter on “Development Assistance”. 


Students and other expatriates in Canada should be actively recruited for 
positions in their home countries. The Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion could assist considerably through its employment offices, and, under cer- 
tain conditions, Canadian assistance funds might be used to help finance such 
recruiting drives. 


Beyond this, however, it seems clear that remedial action will have to be 
initiated by the governments of the developing countries affected by the problem, 
and, that this action will probably have to be taken multilaterally. A number 
of developing countries have pressed for international controls on skilled emi- 
gration from developing areas. The prospects for success are, however, slight 
in view of the difficulty involved in reconciling such measures with the principle 
of the “free movement of peoples” enshrined in the United Nations Charter. 


As a developed country, it would be inappropriate for Canada to lead in the 
pressure for such controls. Should they gain the general backing of developing 
countries, however, Canada should support such multilateral controls for as long 
as skilled emigration constitutes a critical problem for these countries. The Com- 
mittee strongly recommends that the Canadian Government co-operate, as fully as 
possible, in all other efforts by developing countries to solve this problem. 


In the absence of systems for controlling the “brain drain”, Canada and other 
developed countries should consider the possibility of a compensation scheme. Such 
a plan would take into account the important economic transfer involved in the 
immigration of a skilled worker. There are many attempts underway to arrive at a 
fair and practicable formula for compenstion (CIDA in its recent policy review, 
obtained some material on this subject). The Committee believes that an acceptable 
scheme, involving material resources or technical assistance, could be of great 
benefit. 


The Committee was very interested in the question of the adjustment of West 
Indian immigrants to Canadian life and was encouraged by the Minister’s an- 
nouncement of a departmental study into the post-arrival problems and prospects 
of new Canadians. This study should permit the planning and implementation of 
improved counselling and other assistance programmes for prospective and arriving 
immigrants... : 
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Conclusions and Recommendations (VIII) 


1. The Senate Committee has noted the large increases in Caribbean Immigration 
immigration and has been encouraged by the fact that recent changes in and Connie 


ET capi F 5 5 oe Caribbean 
Canadian immigration policy have removed former sources of friction. Relations 


2. The seasonal movement of farm workers to Canada since 1967 Agricultural 
has been very useful in providing short-term employment to several Ai 
thousand workers from Commonwealth Carribbean countries. The 
arrangement appears to have been satisfactory to all concerned and 


further growth in this and similar plans should be encouraged. 


3. The question of the “brain drain” from the Caribbean, which is Immigration 
recognized as one of the area’s main problems, has been one of the pale) 
major concerns of the Committee. While it has concluded that the main Drain” 
responsibility for alleviating this problem must remain with the home 

countries of skilled immigrants, the Committee strongly recommends 


that the Canadian Government co-operate in all such efforts. 


4. The initiatives taken by C.1L.D.A. to reduce the immigration of Educational 
Caribbean students brought to Canadian institutions are very useful. “‘s'"°° 
By providing scholarships for study at the University of the West 

Indies, particularly at the undergraduate level, equally effective help 

is provided at lower cost, without inducing emigration. The Com- 

mittee was encouraged by the improvement in the proportion of 
Caribbean students returning to work in their home countries. The 
recruiting programmes of companies active in the area help to bring 

back students and other expatriates, and the Committee recommends 

that the Department of Manpower and Immigration offer all possible 
assistance with this recruiting. 
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IX TOURISM 


While the economic impact is impossible to calculate with precision, tourism 
is obviously a major Canadian import (in the broad sense) from the Caribbean 
and one which is still growing very rapidly, even after the phenomenal expansion 
of the past few years. There is even a prospect of accelerated expansion with the 
advent of jumbo-jet service. 


Although the tourist industry is clearly an important source of revenue, and 
is Officially encouraged by all the governments of the area, the Committee has 
been given many reasons for apprehensions about further rapid growth. 


The concerns reflected in this section almost all fall under the powers and 
responsibilities of the Caribbean governments. This discussion is undertaken for 
two reasons: first, to point out broad implications for Canada-Caribbean relations 
in general, and second, to assess the real economic impact of this export industry. 


The massive influx of affluent white tourists to small islands populated mainly 
by poor, non-white citizens with memories of European colonialism will inevitably 
result in envy and resentment. By definition, tourists will tend to monopolize the 
most attractive and desirable properties, and most of the local people employed 
in the industry will be involved in a kind of servant capacity. The irritations are 
aggravated if most of the industry is foreign-owned. Basically these conditions pre- 
vail in the Caribbean, and a number of other undesirable social side-effects of 
tourism are probably also at work. 


In the public mind, Canadian tourists in the area are in many ways viewed 
.as being representative of Canada. While there is no reason to believe that they 
have engendered more resentment than other identifiable groups, nor can they 
be expected to be any more attuned to local concerns and sensitivities. As Cana- 
dian tourists establish a stronger presence, inevitably the whole issue of public 
goodwill toward Canada becomes involved. 


From the viewpoint of both Canada and the Caribbean countries, there 
appears to be a definite limit on the number of tourists that can be absorbed with- 
‘out damaging consequences. In some countries, this point is close or may even 

have been passed. While the initiative is necessarily in the hands of the responsible 
Caribbean governments, Canadian officials (and, hopefully, tourists) must appre- 
ciate the problems and be prepared to respond with understanding to efforts to 
alleviate them. 


Another major problem has been that too little of the economic benefit of 
tourism has accrued to the local societies. Prevalent foreign ownership has resulted 
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in a large outflow of repatriated profits. Almost all of the industry’s material 
requirements have normally been imported, providing no stimulus whatever to 
local industries. The import bill has usually included machinery, construction 
materials, furnishings and most consumables, including even fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. This latter problem involves a kind of mutual adjustment: local producers 
must be urged to expand into the required product-lines; and tourists should be 
encouraged to appreciate more of the local varieties of atmosphere and diet. Here 
again the main burden must fall on the local governments, but Canadian coopera- 
tion can be very valuable. Canadian assistance directed to local production for 
tourist consumption my have a significant impact. Canadian trade promotion 
services in the Caribbean should also avoid competition with efficient local pro- 
ducers. 


Another possibility, raised at the 1966 Conference, was the suggestion, by 
Caribbean delegates, of enlarged duty free exemptions on local products for Cana- 
dian tourists returning from the area. It is possible that this could be an extremely 
useful form of assistance to increase the immediate and long-term benefits from 
tourism to the Caribbean economies. 


The Committee understands the reluctance of the Canadian Government to 
extend special measures which could be considered discriminatory. At the same 
time this appears to be the ideal kind of assistance to offer to developing countries 
in general, and the Committee recommends that this possibility be given special 
consideration. 


Conclusions and Recommendations (IX) 


Socialand 1. While recognizing the crucial importance of the tourist industry 
ee’ to many Caribbean countries, the Senate Committee has become con- 
cerned about the overall impact of tourism on those countries and on 


Canada-Caribbean relations in general. 


Evidence given before the Committee indicated that tourism has 
had a number of undesirable social side-effects without necessarily 
bringing all the expected economic benefits. The Committee recognizes 
that the responsibility for solving these problems rests primarily with 
the local governments, but has several specific proposals to make. 


2. If the tourist industry is to have any broad and lasting impact, 
agg many more of its material requirements, from consumables to con- 
Benefits struction materials, must be procured locally, rather than imported 

(as is now the general rule). While this will involve mainly local gov- 
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ernment action in encouraging local production and purchasing and in 
educating tourists about local products, Canada could assist sig- 
nificantly by directing more of its assistance to production related to 
tourism, and by adopting co-operative policies in other fields. 


3. The possibility of enlarged duty-free exemptions for Canadian Duty-Free 
tourists returning from the Caribbean was discussed at the 1966 Con- ae 
ference. While acknowledging the merit of the Canadian Government’s Cansdian 
reservations about discriminatory measures of this kind, the Senate T*sts 
Committee considers that it would be desirable to extend especially 
favourable treatment to developing countries in general. The Com- 

mittee recommends that special consideration be given to this proposal, 

which could be of great immediate benefit to developing areas such as 

the Caribbean. 
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X TRANSPORT and COMMUNICATIONS 


Since the 1966 Conference, very encouraging progress has been made on a 
number of concerns in the transportation sector which were discussed at that time. 


Following up on the Canadian Government’s offers of cooperation in improv- 
ing regional air services and airport facilities, C.I.D.A. has directed a large part of 
its Commonwealth Caribbean programme into this sector. Aircraft have been 
provided on a grant basis and through loans or lease-loan arrangement. Aviation 
communication equipment has been supplied on a substantial scale and, particularly 
in the Eastern Caribbean, major improvement projects have been undertaken on 
airport buildings and runways. These projects have been effectively complemented 
by technical assistance involving the training of specialized personnel in Canada. 
There are indications that air services and facilities are a continuing priority of 
many of the countries, and that the sector will remain an important channel of 
effective Canadian assistance. 


Progress has been made in negotiations on bilateral air service agreements 
between Canada and the fully-independent countries. A direct commercial agree- 
ment has been made between Air Canada and Air Jamaica, involving some pro- 
vision of assistance by the Canadian carrier. Air Canada has also been directly 
involved in assistance on a regional scale. 


The other major issue raised at the 1966 Conference involved the possibility 
of the restoration of direct shipping services between Canada and the Common- 
wealth Caribbean. The Canadian Government, having agreed that the matter should 
be fully investigated in the light of its possible long term contribution to the pro- 
motion of trade, completed a study of the question in 1968. The three-volume 
report was then transmitted to the Caribbean governments and other interested 
organizations for comments. 


The Committee has had quite extensive discussions of this subject and 
is fully aware of its complexity. The most important difficulty lies in ascertain- 
ing whether or not there is sufficient trade potential economically to justify 
direct shipping, when the lack of shipping itself constitutes a major obstacle to 
potential trade. The Canadian Government study was inconclusive on this ques- 
tion but did see sufficient basis for further investigation. The Committee believes 
that this is an issue which should rank high on the agenda of any future Heads 
of Government or Ministerial Conferences. 


If there is evidence of substantial interest in the part of the Caribbean 
governments, the 1968 report would form the basis for specific feasability studies 
and further action. The Committee recommends that any new talks on direct 
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transportation should also emphasize full discussion of the future potential for 
air-freight services, and should be closely tied to specific programmes of two- 
way trade promotion. 


General 
Progress 


Canada- 
Caribbean 


Transporta- 


tion 


Conclusions and Recommendations (X) 


1. The Senate Committee has been encouraged by the progress made 
on a number of issues relating to transport and communications since 
the 1966 Conference and considers that this sector will continue to be 
an important focus for Canadian development assistance to the Carib- 
bean. 


2. The question of direct Canada-Caribbean shipping, a concern of 
the 1966 Conference, has been examined in some depth by the Com- 
mittee. Because of its crucial relationship to trade possibilities, the 
Committee believes that the whole question of direct transportation 
could be discussed very usefully in new multilateral talks with the 
Caribbean governments. 


While such discussions could deal with the shipping study prepared 
by the Canadian Government, they should also emphasize the potential 
for air-freight services. The prospects for all forms of air transportation 
between Canada and the Caribbean will improve rapidly as innovation 
proceeds in the field. 
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Issue 
Number 


1 


2 


In Camera 


21808—63 


Date of 
Meeting 


February 13/69 


February 25/69 


March 4/69 
March 11/69 
March 18 /69 
May 6/69 


June 18/69 


June 25 /69 


November 4/69 


November 19/69 


November 25 /69 
December 2/69 


December 9 /69 


February 10/70 


APPENDIX “‘A”’ 


Witnesses Heard 
(First Session—Twenty-eighth Parliament (1969)) 


Mr. Willis C. Armstrong, Associate Dean, School of International 
Affairs, Columbia University, New York City, U.S.A. 

Mr. William G. Demas, Head of Economic Planning Division, 
Office of the Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago, West 
Indies. 

Mr. John N. Plank, Senior Fellow at Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Dr. Alexander N. McLeod, Governor of the Central Bank of 
Trinidad and Tobago, Trinidad, West Indies. 

Professor George V. Doxey, Professor of Economics and of 
Administrative Studies, York University, presently visiting. 
Professor at the eda ee of the bist, Indies in Barbados, 
West Indies. 

Right Honourable Lester B. Pearson, P.C., tia SS Commis- 
sion on International Development (World Bank). 

Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce: 

Mr. T. M. Burns, General Director of Office of Area Relations; 

Mr. G. Schute, Director, Industry, Trade and Traffic Branch; 

Mr. R. B. Nickson, Director, Commonwealth Division; 

Mr. C. L. Bland, Commonwealth Division, Office of Area 
Relations. 

Honourable Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of Manpower and 
Immigration. 

Mr. R. B. Curry, Assistant Deputy Minister (Immigration), 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


(Second Session—Twenty-eighth Parliament (1969-70 )) 


Canadian International Development Agency: 

Mr. Maurice F. Strong, President 
Mr. A. J. Darling, Head of Commonwealth Caribbean Plan- 
ning Division. 

Honourable Mitchell Sharp, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. 

ALCAN Aluminium Ltd.: 

Mr. Nathanael V. Davis, President; 

Mr. Donald D. MacKay, Executive Vice-President; 

Mr. E. H. Roach, Administrative Officer. 

International Nickel Company: 

J. S. Page, Assistant to Chairman of Board. 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited: 

Marsh A. Cooper, President and Managing Director. 

Mr. K. R. Patrick, President, Marigot Investments Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

L’Abbé Gérard Dionne, Director, Canadian Catholic Office for 
Latin America. 

Reverend David Woeller, Area Secretary for the Caribbean and 
Latin America, Anglican Church of Canada. 

Doctor Garth Legge, Associate Secretary, Board of World 
Mission, United Church of Canada. 

Miss Mary Whale, Executive Secretary for Overseas Missions, 
Presbyterian Women’s Missionary Society, Presbyterian, 
Church of Canada. 
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APPENDIX ‘‘A’’ (Concluded) 


Issue Date of Witnesses Heard 
Number Meeting (Second Session—Twenty-eighth Parliament (1969-70)) 
6 February 19/70 Resources Management Consultants: 


Mr. W. M. Kudryk, Managing Partner, Toronto, Ontario; 
Mr. L. G. Wynnyckyj, Partner, Toronto, Ontario. 

7 February 25/70 Canadian University Service Overseas (C.U S.O.): 
Mr. Frank Bogdasavich, Executive Director; 
Father Harold Gardiner, Director of Caribbean Program; 
Mr. Robert Sallery, Public Relations Officer. 


8 March 3/70 Mr. Roy Matthews, Acting Executive Director, Private Planning 
Association of Canada. 
9 March 17/70 Mr. John D. Harbron, Associate Editor, The Telegram, Toronto. 
10 March 17/70 - 
11 April 21/70 Dr. George Eaton, Professor of Economics, York University, 


Toronto, Canada. 


Note: A number of informal meetings with visiting experts were also held. 
* Issue Number 10 was not related to the enquiry on Canada-Caribbean relations. 
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APPENDIX ‘‘B”’ 


CANADA-COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN TRADE STATISTICS 


$ Million 


Canadian Exports 1966 
Lean CAR et Cee A Re a ee aRVie, 
SGIRCIAC OR Tee en. Roe Se eee ene ae Dey} 
(Cthyie2 i 2 hoa peed nace repeat Re Ben Re ae ey San 9.9 
TORTS CAC LOS ES ata ca Bay ee re 8.1 
LEYS) ib PL DEEN 8 Sle 7 De LR te el 7.4 
[DH OEITDH cp creas te cepa een eee ai te beleive ae i ast 10.8 
Mee Wasds: and Windward J ocs..0t65 ccsaceteaccsscossntnetouns vas 8.8 
Ee TIS MOET OMGUTAS snes seccccttesccevsc tours «ot tistececsavierncctvevtee 9 

102.8 
Canadian Imports 1966 
MARINA CAR co otic. ere rete coher eae. ae 87S 
Thane Riva | RE 2 RR Oe See oO en 8 rn ee 16.0 
MOREE V AL TOO ON Bree anes suvaciests ncuraterstesoaietses 28.1 
BAL OAC OSs: wet emt ©. Sos. Gees. a a. 23 
Tex n(UQO eT ck See, A ne Pee 8 
154A HTTPS acacia alta SE co cna it i ey tee 2 
Leewards and Windwards. ..:.....0....cc.cccsesssseesesneeseoet 9 
EBIEIS ETRE ONICUIAS en rote eo essare socitn sca tote tates ar ssdes 125 


What Canada is Selling to the Commonwealth Caribbean 
(Cdn. $000’s) 


1965 
ELEGY GNP pie, eet se Bas A ee Ne 11,138 
RAIS ITE AGRICG + SAITO be. cones se teortrtacetsstassteceeesntete 7,204 
PC ES Serre ee, ths eee coe Rus 3ch «Mika aTehetoae 6,013 
lei by Ch vats ee) ee eee re 3,734 
Motor Vehicles and! Trucks’. ............:.s:ccersesnee 6,371 
TPS SANCsMECICINES ahi 5) cas scs.nrteeentesstesd see t 1,329 
PERRET LNG Leet es rs cic cn Schad ck eeei ne shes tsusanccb sondles's 1,879 
will Sao ei Rn 1,908 
NERELESTT ET a Ye bal 22: Re ee 17 
INTENT O) BIOL 80-5. A a 1,749 
Insulated 'Wireand{G@able?..22%.2....J20...085..4 441 


Telephone Apparatus and Equipment............ 


1966 
10,355 


1967 
8,413 
8,320 
5,246 
4,428 
2,634 
2,629 
2,560 
2,303 
2,238 
2,194 
1,583 


1968 
6,701 
53254 
5,068 
3,720 
2,134 
2,063 
3,467 
2,743 
1,120 
2,024 
1,185 
3,286 


Plus an Extremely Broad Range of Fully Manufactured Products. 


*Substantially increased sales of alumina. 
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113 


108.7 
+18.15% 


1969 
5,490 
8,234 
4,812 
4,044 
2,240 
2,974 
2,907 
2,602 
205 
2,493 
1,038 
6,870 


APPENDIX ‘‘B’’? (Concluded) 


What Canada is buying from the Commonwealth Caribbean 


Bauxite and Aiming ses, neces ere 43,781 49,518 48,300 51,819 66,338 
Raw' Sugar: fren rere neta ites ae eee 17,151 G6, 359" “11, 735 10,002 8,586 
Crude: Petroleum: </27.0 440 en oe 8,917 8,453 9,504 9,866 4,867 
Molasses 0 s.pcte ne a 2 ee te 2,359 2,944 3,864 Shei WI ZeOlT 
RUIN sc cicssccs he ee ee OT 1,052 1,682 2835 2,626 3,066 
Fruit Juices) 2) sis. eaeccassssesc aries es 1,126 1,391 1,036 1,447 744 
Coffee oil ane ce a 398 396 505 495 298 
Nutmegs and Mace.................. SEY Met eek 375 258 307 165 »aw20l 
Liqueurs. ..... aga 21 «:.:...5.0r Bes, Bae 151 320 280 468 481 
Motor Gasoline a, Sece:....-c0.<0c0 8. fattan. oh eae 1,911 2,876 2.315) 
Sex: Hormones), 3: gp ph. fens. secses Bete tSaseec cogent Ht — 1,027 2,261 
PucliOllc. 2302 eee ae ee Peo h 9) 2,930 4,691 
Lubricating Os. esc. ke ee one 1,882 deg Sma) 
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APPENDIX “C” 


The Potential for Canadian Imports 
of Bananas and Citrus Products. 


a) Bananas — The West Indies banana producers, Jamaica and the Windward 
Islands, are at present almost totally dependent on the British market. British 
entry into the EEC will almost certainly involve the loss of some of the demand 
now provided by British preferences. These losses could easily assume critical 
proportions and it thus seems clear that alternative outlets are a high priority. 


There are strong indications that West Indian bananas could compete suc- 
cessfully in the Canadian market. Bananas were a very important pre-war import 
from the area, and the 1966 Protocol to the 1925 trade agreement included a 
commitment “To endeavour to revive the banana trade and to bring about in- 
creased sales of bananas to Canada from the Commonwealth countries of the 
Caribbean.” The two main obstacles to expansion lie in the interrelated areas 
of marketing and transportation. 


At present the Canadian market for bananas is effectively consolidated 
with that of the United States. The supply situation in this market is very 
heavily concentrated, with almost the entire North American banana trade in 
the hands of two giant suppliers. They have achieved strong backward and for- 
ward linkages, with independently-owned shipping facilities and tightly-organized 
marketing arrangements. Extensive advertising campaigns have also established 
patterns of consumer preference for the type of bananas produced in Central 
America and the individual brand-names of these companies. 


It is clear that there are formidable deterrents in the areas of transportation 
and marketing to West Indian producers seeking a share of the Canadian 
banana market. Given the basic competitiveness of their fruit, however, it should 
be possible. The producers would need to earmark and guarantee specific quanti- 
ties of bananas of consistent quality for the Canadian market. A strong market- 
ing organization would then be needed to secure contracts with Canadian 
wholesalers and retail-chains and to dispose Canadian consumers toward the new 
fruit. 

The Committee is convinced that Canada, if it is to mount a concerted 
effort of development assistance in the area could help solve these problems. A 
marketing agency, of the type recommended in the Report, could mount the needed 
marketing and promotion campaign. 

The vigilance of the Canadian authorities could also protect these efforts 
from the possibility of unfair competitive practices on the part of present sup- 
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pliers. Under present conditions of production and because of the corporate con- 
nections involved, the Windward Islands producers would be more likely to benefit 
than Jamaica. 


The lack of transportation facilities presents a further difficulty in the pos- 
sible restoration of the West Indian banana trade with Canada. Even in the 
absence of a general expansion of shipping services, however, it may prove that 
banana exports alone will justify separate shipping facilities. It is quite conceivable 
that air freight will become a practicable mode of shipping as innovation 
progresses in the field. 


On balance, it appears that bananas may be one of the most promising of 
the potential West Indian exports to Canada. The stimulation of trade in this 
fruit should be given active consideration by all parties, and Canada should 
respond quickly and positively to proposals for co-operation and assistance. 


b) Citrus Fruits and Juices—The Committee has had a number of indications that 
various citrus products from the Caribbean could compete effectively for a greater 
share of the Canadian market. Transportation and marketing difficulties are again 
important, but they do not appear insuperable. Assured contracts, continuity of 
supply, uniformity of quality, promotion to consumers: all these aspects remain 
to be dealt with, but it does seem that these fruits, particularly varieties like the 
ortanique, offer potential for mutually-beneficial trade. 


The Canadian Government should be receptive to proposals for action and 
assistance in this sector. Here again a concerted marketing and promotion cam- 
paign could yield substantial results. 
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APPENDIX “D” 


Comments on Traditional Canadian Exports 
to the Caribbean Area 


a) Flour—Wheat flour remains the largest single item on the export list but 
Canadian sales have declined drastically in both absolute and relative terms. 


Canadian exports have lost ground to those of the United States, France and 
Australia, because of the basic inability to compete wih subsidized wheat pro- 
duced in those countries. In large part, this decline in sales has also been a result 
of import-substitution policies on the part of local governments. Because of the 
subsequent decision of Canadian milling companies not to initiate operations 
within the area, an increasing share of the market has gone to American firms, 
which also tend to rely on supplies of American wheat. 


There appears to be little prospect of Canada regaining a larger share of the 
West Indian market for this commodity. The importing countries in the area 
are honouring their commitment to ensure a fair opportunity for Canadian trade 
in these products. The decline is, then, part of the overall adjustment problem 
confronting the Canadian wheat producer and Canadian governments. 


b) Fish Products—Canada’s exports in this area have been highly competitive 
and have tended to dominate the market. In very recent years there have been 
some declines, however, and it is possible that more will follow. The reasons appear 
to lie in three areas: changes in taste by consumers with rising incomes to which 
the Canadian producers have not adapted either in terms of quality or packaging; 
increasing competition in certain product-lines by other exporters; and, to some 
extent, growing domestic production. 


Flexible and aggressive marketing should enable Canadian suppliers to adapt 
to changes in patterns or consumption and to maintain a commanding market 
position in the face of present competition. 


c) Meats—After expanding very rapidly between 1950 and 1965, exports of 
Canadian meats have now declined somewhat. Further declines can be anticipated 
as most of the countries place a high priority on import replacement in this area, 
and, within the CARIFTA region, Guyana seeks to specialize increasingly in live- 
stock production. A further factor is that Canadian meats (particularly fresh 
meats) are very often uncompetitive with those of Australia, New Zealand and 


other major suppliers. 
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d) Wood Products—Canadian exports of lumber and other wood-products have 
fluctuated fairly widely over the past two decades. There is probably little prospect 
of increasing them much from present levels. 


e) Other Traditional Exports—Exports of animal feeds have continued to decline 
in both absolute and relative terms. Increasing import substitution and growing 
competition from the United States appear to be the major factors. Dairy exports 
have also decreased in consequence of import subsittution drives in several coun- 
tries and competition from other supplying countries, several of which subsidize 
dairy productoin. Exports of Canadian fruits and vegetables will probably fall as 
plans for import-replacement progress, in some cases even specifying tropical 
substitutes. 
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APPENDIX ‘‘E”’ 


Immigration from 
British Honduras, Bermuda, Guyana 
and the Caribbean Islands 


Country 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

British: Elondurast.sts tna 5 8 10 33 23 43 
iBGYAT COE Sa, oh 5? ee 82 120 198 179 192 222 
ataicaren ete. cds... He. Moret 912 1,214 1,407 3,459 2,886 3,889 
Mcinidad tent, ecient ees: 4! 467 ib) 1513 DE325 2,393 5,582 
TobasOettinadadt ..xteeigewrd ces 4 5 14 15 26 49 
Baga dOSs-fox ..aew:..c ha. tect..: 422 560 699 1,181 821 1,242 
NOES TLE a eee eee — — 4 ii 6 3 
PASTOINCT UE aor: oo oY x Se BD 52 50 114 148 196 
Balaiuae stan S ceases ace secs 21 Pip 30 74 61 136 
bi jie a aaeay > See ee ae — — — 2 _ 3 
MO AVIAN USIATIGS #2 0..... cevecceccsvecsnsoon ~- 1 =) 6 5 14 
HD OMMIMICAR Ne. MMcaceccsvseasescovoavesvnnes 22 22 42 105 99 152 
HG TCT AAAS oo secccccsoncsnscssnssnsese 32 48 82 139 120 281 
IVTOMUSEET ATA S ees ettsccesssccctsoncseertees lf 19 12 25 26 62 
PIO VASSPRRE WE cs cceessecectvessecassae 1 6 6 15 18 28 
SS PIKES IRI icc svascoscstacchsancvsasieuss 22 38 40 107 63 183 
STALE We. ea 4s fe, re 31 41 52 135 73 148 
SYNE WATRYS’SI Te ARE ee 82 117 185 250 220 361 
Turks & Caicos Islands.................. a — 1 = — — 
Virgim’ Islands; Britishy.........:.0.:.. 1 1 — 3 1 9 
Br. West Indies, n.e.S...............060 3 5 4 — 3 — 
Guyana (Br. Guiana)................... 614 609 628 736 823 1,865 

J ACO)S UAN by ie aye ee 2S 3,663 4,582 8,910 8,007 14,468 


April 10, 1970. 


Prepared by: Information Analysis Unit, 
Programs & Procedures Branch, 
Immigration Division. 


Source: Tabulation of Landing Records. 
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APPENDIX ‘“‘E”’ (Concluded) 


Migration From Countries 
Bordering on the Caribbean Sea 


Country 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

CostaiRicavar eet. eee 3 10 Sui 3 21 21 
El Salvador. c2eceaenc.. 2... ee 3 1 2 4 5 3 
Guatemala scenes ieee ee 9 6 3 14 13 41 
I Onduras oes .ei.c restate sc ee caees 9 5 5 4 992 41 
INicaragial eis: Fo eens eee ke —_ 2 5 10 5 25 
Panaintal eos). abet asta ee 5 7 11 13 13 25 
Citbatneie acs een ee eee 29 28 DT 34 45 44 
Dominican Republic........000000.0...... 4 22 8 39 23 38 
Netherlands West Indies................ 15 30 40 30 27 46 
CGiddeloupe ye kee pees 3) 1 3 16 16 25 
| 21d ey Pe a Miata 20 Pe ite Se array gach A 62 88 84 291 444 550 
MOrtiNIQUEG ee 3 3 11 11 22 7 
4.4 1). 16 cA Repeat me CEP nthe, BPE 136 147 114 318 245 shih 
Nenezuclaaee at oe ae eee 336 310 317 374 206 297 
COLUM Dia te eee tren ccticen: ert. fa 74 47 719 87 131 200 
Ota ie acu s core eee eee 694 702 746 1251 1238 1,740 


Prepared by: Information Analysis Unit, 
Programs & Procedures Br., 
Immigration Division. 
Source: Data Processing Tabulations. 
May 5, 1970. 
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APPENDIX ”H” 


INDEX OF COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 
RESPECTING THE CARIBBEAN 
AREA 


(First and Second Sessions—28 Parliament) 


Explanatory Notes 

This is an Index of the Proceedings of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
respecting Canada-Caribbean Relations. These 
studies were carried out during the First and 
Second Sessions of the 28th Parliament. 

The printed Proceedings of the First Ses- 
sion are paginated consecutively (e.g., 9, 87, 
127); however, for the Second Session, each 


ADMINISTRATION 


General—state of 
Business—needs 
training facilities 
assistance with 
Public—state of 
See also—Marketing 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT (AID) (U.S. Government) 


AGRICULTURE—Caribbean 


General 
Assistance to 
CARIFTA and 
Diversification of 


Domestic 
Exports 


Imports 

Transportation and 

See also—Bananas, Citrus Products, 
Marketing, Sugar, Trade 


AID—See Development Assistance 
AIR TRANSPORTATION— 
See Transportation 
AIR CANADA 
AIR JAMAICA 


ALCAN ALUMINIUM LTD. (ALCAN)— 
See Issue No. 3, 2nd Session, 25 Nov., 1969 


Brief to Committee 
Caribbean Operations, General 
Extent of Investment and Profits 


issue is paginated separately (e.g., 2:17; 9:16, 
17, 18). Sessions are separated by a double 
asterisk (**), 

ee ek KR Fe 


For list of witnesses, titles, dates and issue 
numbers, see Appendix “A” of Committee’s 
Report, which appears immediately preceding 
this Index. 


9:8, 11, 25226 

124 2:24; 6:95 15, 20, 23 
1:23-24; 4:20-21; 7:14 
6:7-9 501 1b 22d seek 
2d 429 


97195"25 


24-25, 36, 63, 71, 77, 87 

84 ** 4:12-14 

26-27, 82 

87 ** 2:25: 6:12, 16; 8:10-12; 
9:8, 11, 16, 18, 21, 24-25 

24, 36, 73 

22, 24, 36, 71, 77, 87 ** 
6:12, 18; 8:10 

$6. 71, 82 

93 


2:10; 4:11; 6:13-14 
210s 4th t 


3:27-35 
34 ** 3:8-9, 27-35 
3:9, 719, 21 
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In Local Economies 
Labour Relations 

Land Reclamation Policies 
Local Relations 

Ownership and Control 
Research 

Subsidiaries 


Alean (Bermuda) Ltd. 
Alcan Jamaica Ltd. 


Alcan Products of Jamaica 
Chaguaramus Terminals Ltd. (Trinidad) 
Demerera Bauxite Co. (Guyana) 


In Brazil and Guinea 
Saguenay Shipping Ltd. 
Sproston’s Ltd. 
Sproston’s (Guyana) Ltd. 


Sproston’s (Trinidad) Ltd. 


ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY— 
See Issue No. 3, 2nd Session 
World ‘Demand 


See also—Alumina, Bauxite 


ALUMINA 
ANDERSON, A. J. (Witness) 


ANGLICAN CHURCH OF CANADA 


Expenditures 
In Caribbean 
In Cuba 


Objectives in Developing Countes: 


Organization 


ANGUILLA—See also—Eastern Caribbean 
ANTIGUA—See Eastern Caribbean 
ARMSTRONG, WILLIS C. (Witness) 


Statement 


ARUBA—See Netherlands Antilles 


ARVIDA 
BAGULEY, R.W. 


BAHAMAS 


General 
- And Regional Institutions 
British Aid to 


BALAGUER, PRESIDENT J. 


BANANA INDUSTRY 


Export Situation 
In Windward Islands 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


See also—Financial Institutions, Investment 
BANKS—See Financial Institutions 
BARROW, PRIME MINISTER E. 


3:15, 20, 21-23 

3:10-11, 12-13, 17, 25, 26 
3:16-17, 23-25 

3:8, 26 

3:8, - 17-18 

3:24- 
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3:15-16 


3:8ff; 8:10 
151-163 


6:10, 12, 13, 18; 8:9-10 
87 ** 6:11-13, 15, 18 


9:14; 11:20 


47 
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BARBADOS 
General 
Relations with Canada 
Tourism 
BEAUXITE—See also —Alumina, Alcan 
BEACH RIGHTS, POLICIES ON 
See also—Tourism 
BERMUDA 


| BONAIRE—See Netherlands Antilles 


“BRAIN DRAIN”—See Under Immigration 
BLAND, C.L. (Witness) 


BLACK POWER—See Caribbean, Political 
and Social Conditions 


BOGDASAVICH, F. (Witness) 


BRITAIN 
Caribbean Involvement, General 
Development Assistance 
Investment 
Trade 


See also—Development Assistance, Europ- 
ean Economic Community, 
Investment, Trade 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


General 
Relations with Canada 


BRITISH WEST INDIAN AIRWAYS (BWIA) 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
-BURNHAM, PRIME MINISTER F. 


BURNS, T. M. (Witness) 
Statement _ 


CANADA- CARIBBEAN RELATIONS, 
GENERAL 


Background 
Current State of 


Economic Interests, Role of 
Machinery for - (Joint Committee on Trade 
and Economic Affairs 
Eastern Caribbean Representation 
Interdepartmental Committee 
(Canadian Government) 
Policies - Canadian Government 
Statement 


Approaches 
Development Assistance 
Formal Association 
Immigration 

Special Relationship 


27, 1% 74, 81,.83, 91,.95.** 


28, 29, 33, 34 ** 3:8ff, 12, 20 
11, 20-21 


2:22-23 


125-150 


7:7-46 


7,24, 55, 64, 67, 74-75, 83, 84, 89 ** 2:18; 8:9, 
20-21; 11:8 

18, 84, 89, 91 

10, 22, 74-75, 97, 137 
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8:20-21; 11:18 


SEPM 8. Ue 
4, 17-18 
2:10 

47-48 
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125-150 
126-129 


48, 49, 56, 57, 126 ** 4:10; 5:22, 26; 7:9; 9:7-8; 
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Economic Situation 
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